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Philip II. King of Spaio» son of the Emperor Charles 
V. aod of Isabella, daaghter of Emanuel the Great, Kiog SiS^nnS^*' 
of Portagal, was bom at Valladolid on the twenty-first of 
May, one thousand five hundred and twenty-seven. He was educated 
in Spain under Ecclesiastics, noted for their bigotry, who were appoint- 
ed by his father to instruct him ; and, by this circumstance, several of 
those features in his character were either formed, or greatly heightened^ 
which were afterwards so conspicuous in his conduct. 

Charles, who was bom in the Netherlands, and passed his early youth 
there, had, through his whole reign, entertained such a manifest partial- 
ity for that country, as was the source of much dissatisfaction to his Span- 
ish subjects. But they were soothed by the preference which they re- 
ceived from the young prince, and flattered themselves with hopes, which 
were not frustrated, of obtaining, under his administration, that share of 
the royal favour, which the Flemings had enjoyed under the Emperor*. 

Philip early displayed sagacity, pradence, and application : 
and discovered likewise a disposition wonderfully suited to Hii •*•!••». 
die religions instractions which he received. His mind, be- 
ing naturally serious aod thoughtful, gave a ready admittance to all the 
sentiments of that illiberal superstition, which formed, at that time, the 
distinguishing character of the Spanish Ecclesiastics. 

At the age of sixteen, he espoused Mary, a princess of Por- 
togal ; who died in less than two years after her marriage, riafe. ""^ 
in child-bed ; when she was delivered of Don Carlos, whose 
unhappy fate will be related in the sequel. 

Philip continued to reside in Spain, and was intrusted with the admin- 
istration of the kingdom, till the year one thousand five hundred and 

•HanBui AiuMles BtifjA, ke. p. 970. Cabrera Tida del FUippcO. Utv !• o. 1. 
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4 HISTORY ©F THE REIGN OF [bOOK I. 

He ii called bf forty-eigbt. At that tiine, he was called by his father into 
NeSerUmdL^ the Low Countries ; ^here he arrived, in the beginning 
of the following year, with a numerous retinue of Spanish 
nobles. Upon his entrance into Brussels,, aa he was ever desirous to 
maintain the appearance of. extraordinary piety, he went first to the 
cathedral church, to render thanks to the Almighty for his preservation ; 
and then proceeded to the palace. After passing some davs there with 
the Emperor, who, in all his behaviour, discovered that K>nd affection, 
which is natural to a person in the decline of life towards an only son, 
he set out to visit the principal cities in the Low Countries, accompanied 
by the Regent, his aunt, the Queen Dowager of Hungary ^ . 

Nothing could exceed the pomp with which he was every 
^tSoe ^bere received. In presents, entertainments, illuminations, 
and tournaments, immense sums were expended. The cities 
vied with each other in displaying that magnificence which their industry 
had enabled them to attain ; and the people gave every where the 
strongest demonstrations of their attachments^. 

But PhiUp, in the midst of those scenes of festivity which 
^nSSSSi were exhibited for his amusement, and which were so well 
calculated to gratify a young, ambitious mind, could not con- 
ceal the natural austerity of his temper. The Flemings observed, with 
anxiety, that there was a striking contrast between the father and the son. 
Charles was courteous and affable ;*but Phitip, they perceived, was dis- 
tant, haughty, and severe.. The former could speak with facility the 
principal languages of Europe, and used to discourse familiarly with all 
his subjects ; the latter Sad declined learning to speak any other but the 
Spanish tongue, conversed httle with the inhabitants of the Low Coud- 
tries, and was almost inaccessible to all but the Spanish nobles. He 
lived in every respect as b^ l^^d been wont to do in Spain, wore a Span- 
ish dress, and refiued tO>conform, in any thing, to the modes and customs 
of the Netherlands^^ . 

This behaviour, equally ungn^cious aad impolitic, made 
S^'i^g^ & deep impression on the minds of. the Flemings, and creat- 
ed in them a jealousy of the Spaniards, which they did not 
•tudy to conceal. Charles having required the States to swear allegiance 
to Philip, as they had formerly done to himself, they rejected his request ; 
and refused to acknowledge Philip's right of Succession, till he engaged 
to exclude all foreigners from any share in the government of the pro- 
vinces. And even to this nothii^ would have made them agree, but 
their respect for the Empe^r, and the awe in which they stood of his 
power ; for, if the distemper, under which Charles laboured at this time, 
had proved mortal, it was believed, they would have excluded Philip 
from the sovereignty, and conferred it on Maximilian his cousin, son of 
Ferdinand King of Hungary and Bohemia «. 

From the Low Countries the Emperor carried his eon 
2^"Sr^ into Germany, in order to facilitate the execution of a 
curii^^mto scheme, which he had lately formed, of having him elect- 
or oieRoMii ed King of the Romans. In the year one thousand five 
hundred and thirty, Charles had procured that dignity for 

b Hanei Annales Daeam Brabantise, &e. torn ii. p. 615. Antwerpie, 162S« Lad. Guicotar- 
dioi, lib. ii. p. 127. 
c Meteren, p. 9. , 

dBentiToglio^ Hietoiiadella Guerra de FEandra, p. 5. la Parigi 1645. 
^Memoires de Ribier^ torn. iL p. 219. k Paris, 1666. 
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kblbi^other FerdtinaDd ; but having now a son grown up to maturity, of 
whose :^efit8 for government he entertained the most favourable opin- 
ion, he repented of what he had done in behalf of his brother ; and 
resolved, in case he would not resign^ to endeavour to persuade the 
Electors to annul his election. 

But Philip's manners were not less disgusting in Germa- 
ny, than they had been in the Netherlands ; and served q^^^'I^ 
rather to alienate the affections of the Germans, than to idieiBe. *^ ^ 
conciliate their favour. His demeanour theteWas equally 
distant, reserved, and haughty. He suffered even princes of the high- 
est rank to remain uncovered in his presence ; and in all his behaviour, 
affected a degree of state and dignity which the Emperors themselves 
had never been accustomed to assume. The Germans dreaded the do- 
minion of one whose behaviour, even when he was courting their fa- 
vor, was so cold and distant They refused to listen to the Emperor's 
proposal ; and they were confirmed in their resolution of rejecting it, 
partly by their remembrance of the calamities which they had suffered 
from conferring the Imperial crown on Charles, whose power had prov- 
ed almost fatal to their liberty ; and partly by their attachment to Fer- 
dinand, joined with the affection which they bore to Maxunilian, whose 
character and manners were entirely the reverse of those of Philip. 

Charles was not of a temper to be easily diverted from his designs ; 
and, being conscious of the great superiority which he had lately acquir- 
ed, from his triumph over the confederacy of Smalkalde, he doubted not 
of being able to compel the electors to make choice of his son, provid- 
ed he could prevail on Ferdinand to resign. To effectuate this, he ap- 
plied himself with all that earnestness and ardour which he commonly 
discovered in the prosecutioil of his schemes. Nothing but the intoxi- 
cation of prosperi^ could have inspired a prince of so great sagacity as 
Charles, vrith the hopes of succeeding in so chimerical an attempt. Fer- 
dinand himself was in the full vigour of life ; and, considering the de- 
clining state of his brother's health, his prospect of the Imperi^ dignity 
was not distant : his son had been educated with the view of attaining the 
same exalted station after his father's death ; and, from the great popu- 
larity of his character, he had just ground to entertain the moat san- 
guine expectations of success. Charles might easily have perceived, 
that no aiguments which he could , employ, would persuade either the 
father or the sod to forego a prospect so alluring. Accordingly, al- 
thoogilh he had, on all former occasions, found his brother's behaviour 
towards him respectful and complying ; and, to give greater weight to 
his present application, made use of the powedul intercession of his 
sister the Qjaeen Dowager of Hungary, to whom his brother was indebt- 
ed for the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia ; yet Ferdinand withstood 
all hi"* sister's entreaties, and rejected all the offers of compensation 
which were made to him. Charles had given his daughter in marriage 
to Mazimihan, and intrusted him with the government of Spain, during 
Philip's absence, in order to sooth him under the disappointment which 
he was preparing for him, and to remove him to a distance from Germa- 
ny, when his faUier's affection was about to be put to the trial. This 
young prince was greatly alarmed when he heard of the design which 
was carrying on against huh ; and having left Spain, and returned to Ger- 
many, he omitted nothing in his power, to confirm his father's purpose, 
and to render it unalterable. Charles saw at last the necessity of drop- 
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piog, for the present, the prosecution of his'^ scheme : and Philip left 
Germany, much dissatisfied with the Electors, and other German princes^ 
but with none more than with his kinsmen f. 

From Germany he returned to Spain, where he held the 
n^pra- regency of the kingdom,, and acquitted himself of his charge, 
Sfftiib in such a manner as led his subjects to form a favourable opinion 
of his prudence, his industry, and his capacity for government. 
But the cetemporary historians hare mentioned no particulars of his con- 
duct during this period that deserve to be recorded. He remained in 
Spain till lus marriage with the Qjoeen of England, in the year one thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-four. 

No sooner was Mary, daughter of Henry Vill. seated on 
m$ nuuntafe the throne, than Charles, whose ruling passion, towards the 
Ir ei^hSu^ close of his reign, wa& to aggrandize his son, conceived the 
design of uniting England to his other dominions, by the 
marriage of Philip with the queen. Had Philip declined this match, 
it was believed, that Charles would have o£fered himself to Mary, rather 
than have lost so inviting an opportunity of augmenting his power. Bat 
the son was not less governed by ambition than the father ; and readily 
consented, at the age of twenty-six, to marry a princess of thirty-seven, 
disagreeable in her temper and manners, homely in her person, and 
entirely destitute of every female charm k. 

When Charles found that Philip was not averse to the marriage, he 
immediately dispatched a i^essenger to the court of London to propose 
it ; and Mary hesitated not a moment in declaring her consent. Philip's 
bigotry, which rendered him unamiable in the eyes of others, recommend- 
ed him to her. She was ever strongly attached to her mother's family ; 
and she considered how much so powerful an alliance would enable her to 
execute her favourite scheme of extirpating heresy from her dominiomu 
Mary's subjects had not the same reasons with their sov* 
gg^^gjg^ ereign to make them fond of this alliance. They had beheld, 
•gaintt it. for more than thirty years, that restless ambition with which 
the Emperor was actuated ; and they now received a striking 
proof of PhHip's inordinate thirst afler power, by his agreeing so readily 
to the intended marriage, to which there was nothing but motives of 
ambition that could allure him. They were all well acquainted with 
his private character, and the prejudices which his haughty demeanour 
had, a few years before, created against him in Germany and the Ne- 
jtherlands. They dreaded the consequences of having their Queen, 
whose temper was naturally rigid and severe, united to a prince of so 
imperious a character. They trembled at the thoughts of the danger 
to which their liberty and independence would be exposed ; and they 
were filled with the most disquieting apprehensions of fitlling under the 
dominion of the Spaniards ; a nation noted for their violent use of power 
in the Netherlands and Italy, infamous for the barbarities which they 
had exercised over the natives of America, and distinguished, above all 
other nations, for their bigoted attachm^t to the church of Rome K 

fLud. Guiceiardin. lib. il p. 1S8. PallaTieiiii Utoria di ooneilio di Trento, lib xi. o. 15. 
Thaanoi, lib. m ab initio. Extrait des Lettres de Marillao aa Roy de France en Bibier, 
3ufy 22, 155a 

K Ribier, torn. u. p. 457. 

h Qornet'i Ref. part U. p. 284 ; and Carte, fol il p. 297. 
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To quiet these alaimg, Charles had recourse to different 
expedients. He prevailed en Mary to suspend her persecu- 
tion of the Protestants ; and to resume the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church, which she had laid aside some months 
hefore. He sent over immense sums of money to he distributed among 
the members of parliament ; and he ordered the marriage articles to 
be drawn in terms the most honourable and advantageous to Mary and 
her subjects. 

By ti^ese articles it was provided, that Philip should have only the 
name of King, while the sovereign power should remain entire in the 
bands of Mary ; that no foreigner should be admitted into any pubUc 
employment ; no innovation made in the laws and customs, and no vio- 
lation offered to the rights or privileges of the nation ; that England 
should not, in consequence of the marriage, be involved in any war be- 
tween France and Spain ; that the heirs of the marriage should not only 
inherit the Netherlands and England, but, in the event of Don Carlos's 
dying without issue, should succeed to the crown of Spain, and to the 
rest of Philip's hereditary dominions ; and that if the Queen should die 
without issue, Philip should have no claim to any share in the govern- 
ment of England, but the crown of that kingdom should devolve immedi- 
ately to the lawful heir K 

These concessions were not altogether without effect. They ^j^ g«eem. 
did not indeed entirely dispel the apprehensions that were en- 
tertained ; and many persons thought that the more advantageous the 
conditions offered were, there was so much the greater reason for 
suspecting that Charles and his son had no serious intention to fulfil 
them. But they furnished the courtiers, and other partisans of the 
Spanish match, with specious arguments* in its defence : and deprived 
those who still remained averse to it, of any plausible pretext under 
which they might have procured an association against it. This was 
attempted by Sir Thomas Wyat and others, who succeeded so far, as to 
persuade several hundreds of the people to take up arms ; but this in- 
considerable and ill-concerted insurrection was quickly suppressed, aod 
served only to confirm that power of the Queen to dispose of herself in 
marriage, which the malcontents intended to have controlled^ . 

Every obstacle being removed, and the articles of marriage ratified 
by parliament, Mary now employed herself in preparing for the recep- 
tion of her future husband ; for whom, although she had never seen 
him, she had conceived so violent a passion, as filled her mind with the 
most anxious impatience for his arrival. She was, at the same time, ex- 
tremely mortified with his coldness towards her ; and complained, that, 
although she had so readily consented to bestow upon him both her 
kingdom and herself, he had never vouchsafed to write her a letter on 
the subject, or to satisfy her as to the causes of his delay in coming to 
England. At length he sent the Marquis De las Navas to inform her, 
that every thing was in readiness for his leaving Spain. But before his 
departure, the Spanish historians relate, that, having visited the shrine 
of St. Jago in Galicia, he there heard mass with much devotion ; kneel- 
ing on the ground, without allowing the monks to furnish him with a 
cushion ; and recommending himself to the protection of the patron 
saiqt 1. 

* Burnet's Hist of Uie ReC p. S. Ik il p. 860. Catte^ b. xvii. 

k Burnet, p. 262. Carte. 

1 Carte, K xin. p. 312. Cabren> lit. i. c. 4 
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He set sail from Corunna, io the begioning of J^ly, one thou- 
™'?JJ*^ sand fire hundred and fifty-four, and arrived at Southampton, 
En^nL after a prosperous voyage, on the ] 9th or 20th. of the same 

month. In a few days afler his arrival, the marria^ c^premony 
Tvas performed atiWinchester ; where Philip received, from the Empe- 
ror's ambassador, the investiture of Naples, Sicily, and Milan, together 
with the titular kingdom of Jerusalem ; all which Charles resigned to 
him on this occasion, as a testimony of the joy and satisfaction which 
the marriage afforded him, and in order to render his son a husband 
moite worthy of his royal spouse™. 

Having brought with him a numerous train of Spanish nobi- 
^MM^iSd ^'^y* Philip studied to dazzle the eyes of the English, by the 
manners. pomp and splendour of his public appearances, and to gaia 

their affections by his liberality. Bui he could not, with all 
his endeavours, hide the blemishes of his character. His natural re- 
serve and haughtiness still appeared in all his demeanour. He was too 
much a Spaniard to relish any thing that was not Spanish. He could, 
on no occasion, comply with th^ manners of the English. He suffered 
even the chief nobility to remain in his presence without taking any no- 
tice of them ; allowed no person to approach him without having pre- 
viously obtained permission ; and thus made himself difficult of access, 
even to those whose favour he wished to conciUate or secure". 

It soon appeared, how little he was satisfied with that 
SwSSSwJiS 'article of his marriage treaty, by which he was excluded 
from the government. At his desire, and in order to gain 
his affections, which Mary regarded more than, either the interest of her 
people, or even her own importance in the kingdom, she requested of 
the parliament to declare him,the presumptive heir of the crown, and to 
commit the administration of the state into his hands. 

Both houses had hitherto shewn themselves extremely obsequious to 
her will ; but they saw now the necessity of putting an end to their com- 
pliances* They easily perceived the spirit and tendency of her demands, 
and considered them as an indubitable proof of her determined purpose 
to gratify her husband^s ambition, without regard to the fatal consequences 
that might follow. They rejected both her requests. Although they 
had consented to Philip's bearing the title of King, they would not agree 
to the ceremony of his coronation ; and they obstinately refused to assist 
the Emperor in the war which he was carrj^ing on against France °. 

To overcome the prejudices, which, from this conduct of the 
His artifice, parliament, Philip perceived were entertained against him, he 

resolved to curb bis natural disposition, and to assume the ap- 
pearance of moderation. With this design, he obtained from Mary the 
release of several persons of distinction, whom she had thrown into pri- 
son, on suspicion of their dissatisfaction to her government. But there 
was no part of his conduct better calculated* to conciliate the favour of 
the English, than his protection of the lady Elizabeth ; against whom 
Mary had given such proofs of jealousy and resentment, as rendered the 

m Burnet's ReC p. ii. h, 2. Carte, b. xyii. p. SIS. SummoDte Hist di KapoU, libro 
ODo, p. 263. 

n Burnet's Hist of the Ref. ▼. ii. p. 288. Carte, b. xrn. p. 313. 

** His carriage," says Bishop Burnet, *^ was 8ueh« that the acting him and hii Spaniards 
" was one of the great diversions of queen Elizabeth's court" 

o Carte, p. 315. 
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nation extremely anxious with regard to the life of that princess. It was 
un|[»rtanate, however, for Philip, that the favour which he showed to- 
wards Elizabeth admitted of an interpretation very different from what 
he expected would have been put upon it. Men were not inclined to 
ascribe to generosity, in a prince of his interested character, an action 
to which he must have been prompted by this political consideration, that 
if Elizabeth were cut off, and Mary to die without issue, England would 
be inherited by the Q,ueen of Scots ; by whose marriage with the Dau- 
phin, both the crowns of Scotland and of England would be united to 
that of FranceP . 

Mary had, in order to ingratiate herself with the people, 
and to advance the views of her husband, suspended her ^"SSSSna. 
persecution, of the Reformers. But her zeal and bigotry 
were too violent to be long restrained ; and Philip was not inclined, either 
from principle or temper, to oppose those sanguinary measures which 
she was now determined to pursue. Courts no less arbitrary than the 
Spanish Inquisition were instituted ; and the same barbarous punish- 
ments, which that tribunal denounces, were inflicted on great numbers of 
persons without distinction of either a[ge or sex. No person doubted that 
Mary was of herself sufficiently prone to employ those dreadful severi- 
ties which were exercised ; but as all men knew how implicitly she was 
devoted to her husband^s will, they cbuld not help considering them as 
the consequence of either his advice or his approbation <i. Philip was 
sensible of the odium to which he was exposed ; and, in order to remove 
or lessen itf he had recourse to the ridiculous expedient of making bis 
confessor, a Franciscan Friar, deliver before him, a sermon in favour of 
toleration'^. But notwithstanding this artifice, which was too gross to 
impose upon any person, and though Philip seldom appeared openly to 
act a part in the aidministration, the prepossessions against him still re- 
mained. All his conduct was beheld with an eye of watchful jealousy 
and distrust ; nor was it possible for Mary to obtain any higher conces* 
sion from the parliament in his favour, than this, that if she should die, 
and leave issue behind her, Philip should be protector during the mi- 
nority. 

For several months, this concession was not deemed so 
insignificant as it afterwards proved. A belief prevailed ^^u!?^ 
throughout the kingdom, that Mary was with child, and 
Philip, and even Mary herself, believed it. " Philip remained in Eng- 
land while there was any reason to entertain hopes of so desirable 
an event ; which might have realized that power at which he had aspir- 

p Bdmet, vol. il b. il p. 287. Carte, p. 316. Camden's Apparatus. 

4 Philip's historian Cabrera ascribes the persecutions to Philip as matter of praise, pi 81. 
libLi.e.7. 

rThis sermon vraa delivered on the lOth of Febraary ; yet, on the 24th of May foUow- 
iDg, Philip joined w'lih Mary, upon occasion of Bonners declining to take all the odium <£ 
the persecution upon himself, in vritinp to that brutal prelate, requiring him to proceed fai 
the execution of &e laws against heretics ; so as that» through his goml furtherance, both 
God's gUxry may be the better advanced, and the commonwealth the more quietly governed. 
Burnet's Collection of Records, No. Qp. 

t On the SOth of April, a report was spread that she was actually delivered of a son. 
AH the bells in London were set a ringing. Bonfires were lighted up in every comer oC 
the titj. A Te Oeum was suns in the Cathedral of St. Paul's ; and a priest indulged his 
erednhty to sndi a height as to describe, with great particularity, the proportions and fea- 
tures of the young prince, whom he represented as the healttuest aaa most betatifiil that 
had been ever seen. Carte, p. 317. 
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ed ever siDce his drriral in that kingdom. But when thosfe appearances, 
which gave rise to the belief of Mark's pregnancy, were found i% be 
nothing but the approach of a dropsy ; when all prospect ef her ever 
haying children was annihilated, and her anxiety for ofispring, joined 
with her natural sourness and jealousy, had preyed upon her health, and 
rendered her person, as well as her conversation, disagreeable ; Philip 
lefl England, afler having staid in it fourteen months, and passed over to 
the Netherlands <. 

There the Emperor was preparing to execute a re- 
Tbe EmperDT^t solution which he had formed of resigning his dominions, 
idi*S«lSniouu i^ order to pa'ss the remainder of his life in retirement. 
At the time of Philip's marriage with the Qjiieen of England, 
he had ceded to him the kingdom of Naples, and the Dutchy of Milan ; 
and had little reason to be satisfied with his son's behaviour towards him, 
afler giving so strong a proof of his paternal affection and munificence. 
Philip, besides refusing to come over to Flanders, where Charles was 
desirous of seeing him, unless he were invested with some authority in 
that country, during his abode in it, insisted, that the grant of the Italian 
States should be absolute and unconditional ; and no sooner had he enter^ 
ed upon the possession of them, than he displaced his father's ministers, 
in order to make room for creatures of his own. This undutiful beha- . 
viour did not deter the Emperor from resolving to resign to his son all 
the rest of his dominions. On the contrary, it appears to have been his 
principal motive in forming this resolution ; as it gave him a clear disco- 
very of Philip's imperious temper, and shewed that he had now reduced 
himself to the disagreeable alternative, of either contending with him, or 
of yielding to him". 

Had Charles enjoyed the same vigour, either of body or of mind, 
which he possessed some years before, it is probable that Philip's 
behaviour would have operated upon him very differently, and have 
^determined him to abridge, rather than to augment, his son's power. 
But finding himself worn out, partly by the excruciating pain which he 
had long suffered from frequent returns of the gout, and partly by his 
incessant activity, and continual application to business, he perceived 
that he must, for the future, either trust to his ministers, which he had 
hitherto avoided ; or sink ere long under the weight of the government 
of so many States as were subject to his dominions. It was therefore 
become necessary for him to disengage himself from, at least, a part of 
those cares which oppressed him. If Philip's ambition had been more 
moderate, or his temper of mind more complying, Charles might have 
invested him with the chief branches of administration, and have still 
retained the supreme authority ; or, after resigning to him the sove- 
reignty of a part of his dominions, he might have reserved the re- 
mainder in his own hands ; but he foresaw that Philip's temper would,, 
in either of these cases, have proved the source of continual uneasiness 
to him ; and this he could not, with dignity, avoid, by any other means^ 
than by retiring from the world, and making an absolute cession of hit 
whole dominions ^. 

Petermined by these motives, he resigned the sovereignty of the Low: 

% Hamns, Carte, p. 317. Burnet, part 11. b. il p. 312. 
vL'Evesque, p. ^y SS5. Summonte, lil^. ix. p. 2(^. 
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Countries in October 1555, and that of Spain in the month of January 
immediate] J following. But he retained possession of his Imperial 
crown for several months longer, till he had made another fruitiest 
attempt to persuade his brother to relinquish his claim to the empire, in 
behalf of Philip. Charles was retiring from the world under a conviction 
of the vanitv of human greatness, yet he was as solicitous to secure an 
accession of that greatness to his son, as if he had believed that it 
constituted the supreme felicity of man* His own experience had 
furnished him with the strongest proof, that dominions so widely extend- 
ed conferred the appearance of power more than the subst^ce qr 
reality ; that they are the source of continual and distracting anxiety ; 
that they engage the possessor in enterprises beyond his strength, and 
that the right government of them is a task above the capacity of any 
individual : yet he desired nothing so much as to load his son with that 
burden, which he himself had found intolerable, and under which he had 
sunk long before the period when old age obliges men to quit the scenes 
of active life. Charles had long fostered that preposterous ambition of 
princes, which prompts them to the pursuit of power, without regard to 
the great end for which alone it is desirable, the happiness of their 
subjects : and it was become impossible for him entirely to divest himself 
of this passion, although he was determined never more to -indulge it. 

It is much easier to enter into the motives from which he 
acted, with respect to another part of his conduct at this time. tiraodiM ^ 
Previously to his abdication, he had been exceedingly desirous 
to have peace established with France, in order to give his son leisure 
to recover his dominions from that exhausted state to which his own 
continual wars, together with the sums transmitted to England, had 
reduced them. In this, however, all his attempts had hitherto 4iled. 
But, having been detained in the Low-Countries by sickness and Uie 
severity of the season, much longer than he intended, he had the 
satisfaction, before his departure, to employ his endeavours successfully 
in effectuating the truce of Vaucelies : and, before the expiration of 
that truce, there was ground to hope, that the several points of difference 
between his son and the French monarch would be amicably adjusted. 
Soon after this, he set out for his retreat in Spain: where, having 
buried, in the solitude of a convent, all his schemes of glory and ambi- 
tion, he seldom inquired, or even suffered his domestics to inform ihim, 
concerning what was passing in the world 7. 

y C^ianonei torn* it. p* 199, 
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Notwithstanding Charlei wag disappointed in his 
scheme of transmitting the empire to his son, Philip was 2d^J|£jSiUS 
still the most powerful monarch of the age. In Europe, 
besides the united kingdoms of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, he pos- 
sessed the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the Dutchy of Milan, Franche- 
Compt^, and &e Netherlands ; in Africa, Tunis, Oran, the Cape-Verd, 
and the Canary Islands ; in Asia, the Philippine and Sunda Islands, and 
a part of the Moluccas : and in America, the empires of Peru and 
Mexico, New Spain and Chili, hesides Hispaniola, Cuba and many other 
of the Aoierican Islands. The mines of Mexico, Chili and Potosi, 
were, at the time of Philip's accession, a source of greater wealth than 
almost all the other princes in Europe . were possessed of*. His fleet 
was much more numerous than* that of any other European power. His 
troops were better disciplined, and more accustomed to war and victory : 
and they were commanded by the ablest and most experienced generals 
of the age. 

Such extensive power, and such copious resources, could not but 
appear extremely formidable to the other European States ; especially 
when they reflected upon the dark, imperious character of the prince to 
whom they belonged. For although Philip had neither his father's 
valour, nor his enterprising activity, yet he was plodding, industrious, and 
penetrating. He had already shewn that his ambition was not less ardent 
than that of the Emperor ; and it was the more to be dreaded, as it was 
concealed under the cloak of fervent zeal for the interest of religion. 

But how much soever Philip's power and character ^^ 
were fitted to excite jealousy in the neighbouring states, ©f E«ope. 

there were few of them, at that period, in a condition to counteract his 

iThey broaght Urn 25,000,000 of ganders yearly. Mctcrcn. 
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^^^^^^^^ designs. The English had, since Mary's accession, lost much 
»«B«^««- ^|. ^^^ importance in Europe, which they had enjoyed for 
half a century before. ..Commerce was either neglected, or oppress- 
ed ; their troops wer^ undisciplined, and disused to wair ; and their 
nayy was in the most languishing condition. During Philip's residence 
among them, they had given proof of their native spirit of independence, 
by refusing to admit him to any share of the administration ; but they 
had, in every thing else, shewn themselves tamely submissive to the 
will of their weak bigoted Queen ; and there was ground to apprehend, 
that, instead of opposing, they would be compelled by her to assist him, 
in the execution of any violent or hostile plan, which his ambition or 
bigotry might prompt him to pursue. 

He had no greater reason to expect opposition from Ger- 
orocnMiiy. many than from England. For whatever disgust his compe- 
tition with Ferdinand for the Imperial crown might have 
created, there was no probability that it would ever occasion any violent 
dissension, or open rupture between them. Ferdinand was not yet fully 
settled in the possession of Hungary. He was disquieted with apprehen- 
sions that the Sultan would ere long renew hostihties against him in that 
kingdom ; and, in order to provide against this event, and secure to him- 
self that support, of which, in case it should happen, he would stand in 
need, he laboured assiduously to establish concord among the several 
princes of the Germanic body, and to compose the animosities which the 
differences in religion had produced. 

Portugal had, at this time, reached the summit of its pros- 
OfPortB- perity and glory. Those discoveries and conquests in the most 
distant regions of the globe, which had advanced that kingdom 
to a rank so much superior to what it held before^ were almost Com- 
pleted. But John the Third, under whose government and auspices so 
great a number of discoveries and conquests had been made, was now in 
the decline of life ; beloved by his people ; respected by his neighbours ; 
and only solicitous to maintain peace, and to render his subjects happy. 

The thrones of Denmark and Sweden were filled by (Jhris- 
^JJJjJ' tiern the Third and Gustavus Vasa. Under the just and mild 
den. administration of the former monarch, Denmark was beginning 

o recover from that exhausted state to which civil dissensions, 
the calamities of foreign war, and the oppression of an odious tyrant 
lately dethroned, had reduced it : while the Swedes, who, under Gusta- 
vus, had thrown off the yoke of the neighbouring kingdom, and bestowed 
their crown upon their brave deliverer, were enjoying under him the 
sweets of liberty, and laying the foundation of that greatness to which 
they afterwards attained. Neither of these nations, however, were yet 
in a condition to take a part in the affairs of the other European powers ; 
and the patriotic princes who ruled over them, found sufficient employ- 
ment in establishing tranquillity within their kingdoms. 

In Italy, the dominion of the church, lately much diminish- 
SL^do- ^^ ^y ^^^ grant which Paul the Third had made of the Dutchies 
miniQiit.^ of Parma and Placentia to Octavio Famese his grandson, were 
shut up between the Dutchy of Milan on the one hand, and the 
kingdom of Naples on the other. The sovereign Pontiff^ therefore, was 
more dependent on Philip,^t^an upon any other prince, and was much 
more likely to find his interest in courting that monarch's favour, than 
in promoting any scheme of opposition to bis designs. 
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Cosmo de Medici, Duke of Tuscany, had been greatly in- 
debted to the late Emperor for the sovereignty which he enr T»«wy- 
joyed ; and his dominions f^re, by the Emperor's favour and 
his own wise policy, become so considerable, that only the viceroy of 
Naples, or the governor of Milan, could give him any just ground of un- 
easiness. Both gratitude and interest seemed to call on that political 
prince to attach himself to the king of Spain, and to cultivate his friend- 
ship. 

Octavio de Farnese, duke of Parma, had been deprived of 
the dutchy of Placentia by the Emperor ; and Philibert Ema- ^^®y;^**' 
nuel, duke of Savoy, had been stript, in his father's lifetime, Piaeentia. 
both of Savoy and Piedmont, by the French. Without the 
favour of Philip, neither of Uiese two princes had any prospect of re- 
covering his dominions. 

The republic of Venice, formerly so powerful and ambitious, 
had, afler the league of Cambray , discovered the folly of their Venice. 
;imbition ; and they now adhered steadfastly to the cautious 
maxim of maintaining a strict neutrality in all the quarrels of the Euro- 
pean powers ; whose friendship, and especially that of Philip, they were 
solicitous to secure, as the only means by which the invasions of their 
formidable enemy, the Turkish Sultan, could be repelled. 

From this view of the European States at the time of 
Philip's accession, it is evident there was no other counterpoise or Fmoee. 
in Cluistendom to his power, but France : which was not indeed 
of 80 great extent as Phihp's dominions, but possessed such advanta- 
ges in its situation, in its people, and in its government, as made it at least 
the second kingdom^ in Europe, and qualified it to serve as a bulwark of 
the general liberty against the power of Spain. Although the frontier of 
this mighty monarchy did not reach so far as it does at present, yet it ex- 
tended from the British Channel to the Mediterranean and Italy, and 
from the Pyrenees to Germany and the Netherlands ; and, through all 
that space, was unmixt with the territories of any other state ; lying be- 
tween Philip's dominions in Spain or Italy, and the Netherlands ; and in 
the time of war, rendering it difficult for his troops in one of these coun- 
tries, to co-operate with those in the other. 

During the reigns of several princes, the French nation 
had been accustomed almost perpetually to the use of arms, ^^^^ 
and had never become sufficiently acquainted either with the 
arts, or with the sweets of peace, to be averse to war. The spirit of 
chivalry, the herioc valour, romantic love of military fame, which, whilst 
the feudal government subsisted, proved the source of so many calami- 
ties to the kingdom, still animated in a high degree the French nobility ; 
but having taken a different direction, instead of engaging them in hosti- 
fities against one another, it inflamed them with the laudable ambition 
of courting toil and danger in support of the glory of the nation and the 
crowo. 

Henry the Second, who governed this warlike people, had 
already shewn himself possessed of no inconsiderable share of ^^^^ ^» 
that ardent and ambitious spirit by which his father was so emi- 
nently distinguished. He had not indeed the bold military genius of 
Francis ; but this defect in his character was abundantly supplied by his 
generals : among whom were the Mareschal de Brisac, the conqueror of 
Piedmont ; th^ ConataW^ Mpntmorency, so mqch celebrated for his he- 
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roic ralour ; and Francis of Lorrain dake of Gnise, who had lately ac- 
quired immortal honour by his defence of M etz against the £mperor. 

Henry was formidable, from his connexions with foreign 
Hit ftUiet. powers, as well as on account of his internal resources. The 
Qjueen of Scots haying been educated at his court, ai)d betroth- 
ed to his eldest son, her kingdom was likely to become a province of 
France. And, in imitation of his father, he had courted assiduously the 
friendship of the Swiss, and entered into a strict alliance with the Sultan ; 
as from the former he might, in case of a rupture with Spain, receive as- 
sistance by land, and from the latter by sea, on the coast of Spain and 
Italy. . 

It appeared, almost from the beginning of Henry's reign, that he had 
thoroughly imbibed his father's passions, his ambition to recover posses- 
sion of those Italian dominions which had occasioned so many bloody 
wars, and his jealousy of the Spanish or Austrian power and greatness. 

Prompted by these passions, he had, in the year one thousand five 
hundred and fifty-one, taken Octavio Famese, duke of Parma, under 
his protection, in opposition both to the Pope and to the Emperor. And 
he had entered into a league against Charles, with the Protestant princes 
in Germany, than which, he could not have given a stronger demonstra- 
tion of his jealousy of the £mperor ; since the principal end of this 
alliance was, to save from ruin in Germany, that religion, the professors 
of which he had persecuted in France with unrelenting rigour. The 
war, which was the consequence of this alliance, continued with various 
success, till a stop was put to it for a. few months by the truce of Vaucel- 
les above mentioned- By this truce the contending parties were to re- 
tain possession of their conquests for five y^ars, unless their respective 
claims were adjusted before the expiration of that term. This was 
the principal article ; and, in virtue of it, not only Metz and Toul 
and Verdun, which rendered France secure on the German frontier, but 
almost the whole of Savoy and 'Piedmont (the restoration of which the 
Emperor was in honour bound to procure to the duke of Savoy), were to 
ro^ain in the hands of the French. Charles would never have consent* 
ed to this condition, which he had rejected when it was proposed in the 
preceding year, had he not thought it necessary that his son should enjoy 
some years of peace. Henry, on the other hand, had the highest reason 
to be satisoed ; yet it was by him the truce iwas violated. Into this 
measure, of which he had much reason afterwards to repent, he was 
drawn, partly by that hereditary ambition, which had impelled so many 
of his predecessors to attempt to gain a footing in Italy, and partly by the 
interested counsels of the family of Guise ; but chiefly by the solicita- 
tions and importunity of the sovereign pontiff. 

Paul the Fourth, one of the most singular characters of the age, and 
whose conduct furnished, at this time, a striking contrast to that of the 
Emperor, had been lately advanced to the papacy ; after having passed 
the greatest part of his life either in the study of the learned languages 
and scholastic theology, or in the austerities of a cloister. Bom of the 
the family of Caraffa in the kingdom of Naples, he had in his youth en- 
joyed several rich preferments, and been employed as a nuncio in 
Naples, in Spain, and in England. But having grown tired of this pub- 
lic life, he had relinquished the paths of ambition ; resigned his bene- 
fices ; instituted an order of monks, and lived, for several years, ia 
strict conformity to the rigid rules which he prescribed them. Paul the 
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Third with difficulty persuaded him to quit his retirement, and accept 
the dignity of Cardinal : nor would he have been induced to comply with 
the Pope's request, by any, other motive, but the hope of contributing 
towsLTds the extirpation of the Lutheran heresy ; against which he had 
ever shewn the most furious and bigoted zeal. He was the oldest car- 
dinal when Marcellus died ; and this circumstance had served not a lit- 
tle to promote his election ; as it flattered the other competitors with 
the prospect of seeing, ere long, another vacancy in the papal chair. 

But his advanced age had given him neither moderation nor prudence, 
nor any useful acquaintance with the world. He talked perpetually of 
the power belonging to the successor of St. Peter, and of his superiority 
to princes, in terms that might have been suffered in the dark ages of|the 
church, but which, from the revolution men's sentiments had lately un- 
dergone, appeared, even to his courtiers, ridiculous and extravagant. In 
all his demeanour he discovered a degree of haughtiness, that astonished 
those who observed it ; and he began his pontificate at the age of seventy- 
nine, with an impetuosity and violence seldom to be met with in the 
ardour of youth *» . 

He had long held a distinguished character for sanctity of 
manners, and disinterested zeal for the honour of the Holy Hisnephewg. 
See ; but having now attained the highest dignity to which 
he could aspire, and having no longer any reason to disguise his senti- 
ments, he devoted himself, with a blind attachment^ to his nephews, and 
seemed to have no other aim, in the exercise of his pontifical poWer, than 
to advance their interests, and assist them in the execution of their ambi- 
tious designs. Unfortunately for the peace of Europe, their ambition 
could not be satisfied with the dignities, which, as supreme pontiff, he 
had the power of conferring ; although he bestowed on Count Montoric, 
his eldest nephew, the dukedom of Palliano, of which he had violently 
dispossessed Mark Antony Celonna ; on the second the government of 
Rome, with the county of Bagno, and the title of Marquis of Montebello ; 
and had made the youngest a cardinal, and legate of Bologna. But these 
men aspired at some sovereign or independent establishment, such as had 
been procured by Leo and Clement, for the Medici ; and by Paul the 
Third, for the family of Famese. They saw no other means of accom- 
plishing their design, but by dispossessing the Emperor and his son of 
their ItaUan dominions : and to attempt this, both Paul and his nephews 
were incited by motives of resentment, as well as interest. The younger 
Caraffa, formerly a soldier, and one of the knights of Malta, though now 
« cardinal, having, when he served in the Emperor's army in Grermany> 
challenged a Spanish oj£cer to single combat, Charles had put him under 
arrest ; and afterwards, when the Pope had conferred on him the priory 
of St. Jerom in Naples, the Emperor's viceroy had prevented him from 
entering on the possession of it^. 

Paul himself, during his residence as nuncio in Spain, having acquired 
the esteem of Ferdinand the Catholic, had been admitted by him into the 
council of state, and had retained his place there after the accession of 
Charles. But having on some occasion spoken with too much freedom 
against the Emperor in the consistory at Rome, Charles had testified his 

bF. Paul, lib. y. Onaphrii PanTinni TiU Pauli IV. Thuani, lib. XT. c 12. Bnroet'i Hist 
of the Ref. part il. b. H. • 

e PanuYicini, p. 60. Father Paul, lib. t. 
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displeasure with him, by orderiog his name to be struck out of the list of 
counsellors. Not satisfied with this, he had first opposed his being admit- 
ted to the archbishopric of Naples, to which Paul the Third had present- 
ed him ; and aAerwards, though Charles was persuaded by Julius the 
Third to consent to his investiture, yet he had molested him in the exer- 
cise of his jurisdiction ; and had exerted all his influence in the conclave 
to prevent his advancement to the papal throne^ . 

These injuries made a deep impression on the proud and fiery temper 
of the pontiff ; nor was he solicitous to conceal his indignation. Even 
in the presence of the Cardinals of the Imperial party, he used to in- 
veigh bitterly against the Emperor, and to join menaces to his invectives; 
and would sometimes add, that they might inform thtir master, if they 
pleased, of what he said. 

It is probable, however, that he would not have formed 

' ^' the resolution of having recourse to arms, had not his ne- 
phews, and particularly the Cardinal, the most ambitious and intriguing, 
employed various artifices to deceive him. They gave him information 
of nocturnal assemblies held in Rome, by the partisans of the Emperor, 
at which, measures were concerted prejudicial to his authority ; they 
informed him of a detection which they had made, of persons hired by 
the Emperor, to poison, ot assassinate both him and them ; and they 
carried him intercepte^d letters writ in cypher, from which, according to 
the Cardinal's interpretation, it appeared that some secret machinations 
were in agitation against him among the Imperial ministers. 

By these and other means of the same nature, they at once roused his 
fears, and inflamed his resentment : and he at length resolved, in con- 
formity with their advice, to endeavour to engage the French king, 
whose war with the Emperor still subsisted, to enter into a treaty of 
alliance with him against the common enemy. 

Having, with this view, called such of his courtiers as he 
SiiSui^with confided in, to a secret conference, at which he desired the 
Henry u. French ambassador, Avanson, to be present ; he informed 
them of the several plots against him and his nephews, which had for- 
tunately been detected, and lamented that, notwithstanding it had pleased 
God to appoint him to be the conmion father of Christians, yet his 
children, by conspiring to accomplish his destruction, had reduced him 
to the painful necessity of taking arms against them, in order to maintain 
that sacred dignity with which he was invested. And he concluded with 
saying, that bis hopes of deliverance from the dangers which threatened 
him and the church, were founded principally on the power and zeal of 
his most Christian majesty. 

Avanson replied to this discourse, by assuring him that the king and 
kingdom of France would be ready to devote themselves to the defence 
of his sacred person, and the Apostolic See ; and Paul dismissed the 
assembly, after observing that he hoped ere long to see one of the king's 
sons in possession of Naples and another, of the Dutchy of Milan. 

Caraffa the cardinal, impatient of delay, immediately set on foot a 
treaty between his uncle and Avanson ; and having, without much diffi- 
culty, brought it to a conclusion, he transmitted it to the court of France ^ 

dSammonte, lib. x. p. 269. Pallftvidni, lib, xlii. c. ziv. F. Paid, Jib. t. 

e From this treaty it ia evident, that however solieitous Paul was to advance the ambi- 
tioot and interested views of his nephews, he was not entirely under their direetiOD, nor 
alto|[etherr^;«rdlewof th^mterestof tb^HolySee. PalhiYiciiu^ lib. xiiL e. zr. 
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Tbe most important articles were these, That ' the King of France 
should take upon himself the protection of the Pope, and all the family 
of Caraffa : that the Pope should furnish an army of ten thousand men ; 
and the King the same, or a greater number, if necessary, to co-operate 
with the ecclesiastical forces, in restoring liberty to Tuscany, and in 
expelling the Imperialists and Spaniards from the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily. And that, in case their arms should be attended with success, 
the Pope should immediately grant the investiture of these kingdoms to 
a younger son of the French monarch ; reserving for the Ecclesiastical 
State, the city of Benevento, with its territory, and an annual tribute 
of twenty thousand crowns ; besides an independent establishment, in 
the kingdom of Naples, of twenty-five thousand crowns, for the Count 
Montorio ; and another of fifteen thousand for Antonio de Cara£fa^. 

This treaty met with such a reception at the court of France, as 
AvansoD had given reason to expect. Henry was allured by the pros- 
pect which it opened to him of acquiring those Italian dominions, for 
which his predecessors had so often contended ; and was of himself 
strongly inclined to comply with the pope's proposals. The constable 
Montmorency, ever bold, and oflen rash in action, but in counsel pro- 
vident, circumspect, and cautious, employed several cogent arguments 
to dissuade him ; and was wavmly seconded by the cardinal of Tournon. 

They observed, that, as the Emperor was about to resign his do- 
nunions, it was highly probable, that either a peace, or a truce widi 
Spain, might soon be established ; they represented how pernicious all 
those enterprises in Italy had been, which Henry's ancestors had un- 
dertaken, in circumstances much more favourable than at the present 
period, when the nation was exhausted by a long succession of expen- 
sive wars. And they endeavoured to convince him of the imprudence 
of unnecessarily prolonging war with a prince possessed of so many 
resources as the Emperor, depending on the feeble aid of a pope, at 
the age of eighty ; after whose death those very forces on which he 
now relied, would probably be ranged on the side of the enemy. 

Henry, who had been long accustomed to pay the highest deference 
to the constable's opinion, would have yielded to these arguments, had 
they not been warmly opposed by the duke of Guise, and his brother 
the cardinal of Lorrain : who flattered the king's ambition, and thereby 
obtained an easy victory on this occasion over their rival. Whether 
there was ground for the suspicions which were entertained, that Guise 
bad formed a design on the kingdom of Naples, and the cardinal on the 
papal throne, it is impossible to decide ; but, from the interested and 
ambitious characters of these men, there is reason to believe, that nei- 
ther a regard to the welfare of France, nor the glory of the King, de- 
termined them to offer the counsel which they gave. They knew that 
the management of the war, and the conduct of all the negociations 
relative to it, would be put into their hands ; and they hoped, if the 
event were prosperous, to enjoy in Italy, a more independent authority 
than they could expect to exercise in France, where they must submit 
to perpetual control from the presence of the King, or from their 
rivals in the court. 

" So fair an opportunity," said the Cardinal, <« of recovering those 
dominions in Italy^ which the crown of Spain has usurped, ought not to 

f Sammoatei lib. x. p. 378. 
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be neglected. It was from the sovereign pontiff, that the French mo- 
narchs had originally received their title to the Neapolitan kingdom ; 
and it would not be difficult for the King to assert his claim» with the as- 
sistance of the present Pope, whose family would, by their credit and in- 
jQuence, engage the friends of France to stand forth in defence of a 
cause which their ancestors had so strenuously supported. And with re- 
gard to what had been said of peace with the £mperor, as the prospect 
of it was extremely precarious, so it was not to be supposed, that any 
benefit that would accrue from it, could be put in the balance with that 
accession of glory, which the King and the French nation would derive 
from the proposed alliance." 

This specious, but flimsy declamation, produced the desired effect on 
the improvident temper of the King. The cardinal of Lorrain, agreea- 
bly to his expectations, was immediately ordered to repair to Rome ; and 
the cardinal of Tournon, though extremely averse to the measure adopt- 
ed, was required to accompany him. Not long afterwards the treaty 
was concluded in form, and both parties began secretly to prepare for 
putting it in execution. 

But Henry soon forgot the obligations which he had brought 
viraedia, himself under in this treaty ; and in less than two months a^er 
3>e^- i«t it was signed, agreed to the truce of Vaucelles. The cardinal 
of Lorrain was at that time in Italy ; and the Constable, taking 
advantage of his absence, represented to the King in so strong a light, the 
benefit which would arise from the truce, as overcame the resolution of 
that unsteady prince, and persuaded him to abandon those alluring pros- 
pects with which he had been dazzled and deceived. The Cardinal, after 
his last audience of the Pope, was about to set out from Rome, in order 
to solicit the duke of Ferrera and the republic of Venice to accede to the 
alliances ; when intelligence was brought him from the court of France, 
that, in a conference held at Vaucelles for an exchange of prisoners, a 
truce, with the condition of leaving both parties in possession of their 
conquests, had been proposed by the Imperialists. But he thought it so 
exceedingly improbable that either the Emperor, or Philip, would con- 
sent to this condition, that he still persisted in his journey, and left his 
information with the cardinal of Tournon, to be communicated to the 
Pope. It made no greater impression on Paul, than on the cardinal of 
Lorrain. Heiendeavoured to make Toumon^elieve, that such a truce 
would give him pleasure : but it was an event, he said, to be desired, 
rather Uian to be hoped for, or expected. 

^^^^ Not many days after, he received certain intelligence from 
SSJIfSIiL his nuncio at the court of France, that this event, which he 
thought so exceedingly improbable, had taken place ; that the 
truce was actually signed, and that Henry, as well as the Emperor and 
his son, had sworn to observe it ; the first at Blois, in the presence of the 
Count de Lalain, and the two last before the Admiral de Coligni at Brus- 
sels. The news of this transaction excited in Paul and his nephews the 
most alarming apprehensions. They were cc^scious of having given the 
Emperor and Philip the justest ground of offence. They could not sup- 
pose that their conduct had been entirely secret, and they were now ex- 
posed* to the resentment of enemies, by whom they must be quickly 
overwhelmed^. 

tf PallavieiDf, lib. xUi. e. xri. 
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In order to elude that Tengeance which thejjastly merited, 
Paul affected to rejoice, as became the father of the Christian SakOon. 
church, at seeing an end pat to the calamities of war. Under 
diis mask he concealed his intention for some time, and that he might con- 
ceal it still longer and more effectually, he sent two nuncios, a cardinal of 
the name of Rebiba, to the Emperor and Philip ; and his nephew cardi- 
nal Caraffa, to the King of France. He gave Uie same public instruc- 
tions to both^ and ordered them to make an offer to these princes of his 
mediation for establishing a solid peace on the foundation of the truce ; 
and to treat with them of the measures proper to be taken for assem- 
bling a general council. But the real design of Caraffa's embassy was, 
to persuade Henry to fulfil the conditions of that alliance with the Pope 
into which he had entered some months before \ 

Rebiba was purposely detained in Rome for seyeral weeks ; but Ca- 
rafe, haying carried along with him mareschal Strozzi, a kinsman of the 
Qpeeo of France, proceeded in his journey to Paris with the utmost ex- 
pedition. He possessed, in an eminent degree, the art and eloquence 
necessary for executing the difficult negociation which he had undertaken. 
And it was not without good reason that the Pontiff, when he reflected on 
his nephew's talents, still flattered himself with the hopes of success. 

Upon his arrival at Fountainbleau, Caraffa found the 
Courtiers divided as formerly, with regard to the subject Hit nephew per> 
of this embassy. When Henry first entered into alliance JilSuS2«SieS 
with the Pope, the Constable was suspected of having too 
faint/y opposed it ; not from any doubt which he entertained of its 
inexpediency, but, either from the faithless complaisance of a courtier to 
the inclinations of the King ; or from a desire to have bis rivals of the 
£miily of Guise removed to a distance from the court. But whatever 
ground there was for this suspicion, it is certain that Montmorency had 
been the chief promoter of the truce of Vaucelles ; and that he now 
shewed himself extremely averse to that shameful violation of it, which 
Caraffa had come to solicit. 

The duke of Guise, on the other hand, and his brother the Cardinal, 
were still as much bent on the Italian war as ever ; and made no more 
scruple to exhort their master to undertake it, afler he had sworn to ob- 
serve the truce with the Emperor, than they had done formerly, when he 
was at liberty, consistently with his honour, either to embrabe or reject it. 

Between the opposite 'counsels which were given him, the unstable 
mind of Henry remained for several days in suspense. Elated with the 
success which had hitherto attended his arms, and inflamed with the am- 
bition of acquiring the Neapolitan kingdom, he was inclined to a renewal 
of the war, and withheld his consent from it, only out of respect for his 
oath, and his deference to the opinion of the Constable. At length Ca- 
raffa having gained over the Qjueen, through the influence of Strozzi ; 
and the Guises having employed the still more powerful intercession of 
the dutchess ofValentinois*, Henry began to yield to the importunity of 
such powerful solicitors, and admitted Caraffa to a private audience, 
which he had requested, in the hopes of completing that victory over 
the Constable's remonstrances, and the King's remaining scruples, which 
his associates had begun. On this occasion, having with the usual cere- 
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moDj, presented to the King, a consecrated sword, he remonstrated to 
him, at great length, on the breach of his engagements with the Pontiff ; 
&nd when he found that Henry was not oifended with this freedom, 
he next addressed himself to his ambition, and represented, that a more 
favourable juncture than the present could not be desired for attempting 
to expel the Spaniards from Italy. That the reins of government were 
now abandoned by the Emperor, and committed to his son ; who, besides 
his inexperience, was extremely unacceptable to the Italian stages and 
princes, and was not yet firmly established on his throne. That his ex- 
chequer was drained by those expensive wars in which the Emperor had 
been almost continually engaged ; and his armies were neither so nume* 
rous noF so flourishing as at any former period since the commencement 
of his father's reign. While, pn the other hand, the French army would 
have easy access to Naples, through the territories of the Pope, and 
would thence likewise be furnished, both with fresh tiroops, and with 
abundant supplies of ammunition and provisions. 

Henry found it difficult any longer to withhold his consent. But there 
were two points on which he required still farther satisfaction, than 
either Caraffa's arguments or promises had given him. He could not 
entirely divest himself of the scruples which arose from his oath ; and 
nothing offered by Caraffa had taken off the force of the Constable's 
objection against entering into engagements with a Pope in the extrem- 
ity of old age, who, it was likely, would die before the end of the pro- 
posed alliance could be accomplished. Caraffa had foreseen both these 
difficulties, and was prepared to remove them. He produced from Paul 
a power to absolve Henry from the pbligation of his oath ; he engaged 
that such a number of cardinals, partisans of France, and enemies to 
Spain, should be nominated at the next promotion, as would secure to 
Henry the absolute disposal of the papacy, in the event of the Pontifi^s 
death ; and, for his further security, he promised, in all events, that 
Bologna, Ancona, Paliano, Civita-Vecchia, and even the castle of St. 
Angelo, should be put into his possession. 

The war was now resolved upon without further hesitation. Caraffa 
immediately dispatched a messenger to Rebiba, who, according to his 
instructions, was advancing by slow journies towards Brussels, to inform 
him of what had passed, and to desire him to return to Rome. Henry 
received absolution in form from the obligation of that sacred law of 
Nature, which enjoins the observance of an oath ; and, at the same time, 
he received a dispensation from a law of nations, considered as no less 
sacred, by which it was held to be unchristian and barbarous to begin 
hostilities without a previous declaration of war*^. 

As he flattered himself that his transaction with Caraffa might be- for 
some time concealed, he was determined, if possible, to attack the Em- 
peror and Philip, while, trusting to the truce, they were off their guard. 
And thus did this monarch, who was not less virtuous than most of his 
cotemptfrary princes, deliberately resolve to add treachery to the perjury 
and falsehood into which he had been betrayed ; under a persuasion that 
his conduct was not only justifiable, but even honourable, and meritori- 
ous in the sight of God and man. Such is the fascinating power of false 
religion : and so pernicious to society that impious pretension to the 
power of annulling the sacred obligations of morality, which was claim- 

kTl^uanus, lib. xvii. c Tii. Father Paul, lib. v. FalUviciDiy lib. ziil c x* p. 71. 
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ed by the Roman Pontifis, and which, through the ignorance of their 
Totaries, they were permitted for many ages to enjoy. 

Caraffa had endeavoured to conceal his negociation at the court of 
France, under the pretext of treating with the King about the estabhsh- 
ment of peace, and the calling of a general council. But the Emperor 
and Philip were too well acquainted with his character, to be so easily 
deceived. They had penetrated into the real intention of the embassy, 
and had for some time kept a watchful eye over aH the motions both of 
Henry and the Pope. 

The conduct of Paul was extremely ill-calculated to elude 
the penetration of the Spanish ministers. Besides excom- Ttml^^ 
municating the family of Colonna, and depriving them of their 
territories, he had treated with much severity and injustice all those 
whom he suspected of being attached to the Spanish interest ; and had 
received, in the most gracious manner, some Neapolitan exiles, who had 
fled to Rome. Some of his letters having been intercepted, he had put 
to the torture Antonio de Tassis postmaster at Rome, though a Spanish 
subject ; and, in violation of a privilege long enjoyed by the kings of 
Spain, had given his office to another. He had put under arrest de la 
Vega, Philip's ambassador at Rome ; and, with no small degree of vanity, 
set on foot a trial in the consistory, against Philip himself, on pretence 
that, as his liege-lord, he had a right to deprive him of the kingdom of 
Naples, on account of his having failed in the payment of 700 ducats, 
which he alleged was an annual tribute due from the possessor of that 
kingdom to the Holy See . 

While Paul gave these impotent proofs of his resentment, his nephews 
were making diligent preparation for the approaching war. They were 
employed assiduously in repairing the fortifiqatiens of Rome,' Paliano, 
and other places. And, having levied a considerable number of troops, 
tfiey engaged Camillo Orsini, one of the ablest generals of the age, to 
command them. 

The administration of Philip's affairs in Italy was at 
fliis time in the hands of Ferdinand de Toledo duke of ThedakeofAiva. 
Alva ; a singular and distinguished personage in Philip's 
reign, whom there will be frequent occasion to mention in the sequel. 
He was arrogant, vain, and proud ; violent, inflexible, and relentless ; 
but patient, prudent, and sagacious ; inured from his youth to arms, and 
possessed of consummate slull in the art of war. He had been intrusted 
with the supreme command of the Emperor's forces in Germany ; and, 
though unsuccessful in the siege of Metz, had discovered uncommon 
vigour and abilities. He did not, however, enjoy the same degree of 
•credit with the father, which he afterwards attained under the son ; 
whom he nearly resembled in his character, and whose favour he had 
courted with great assiduity and success. Through the influence of Buy 
Gomez de Silva, Phihp's principal favourite, who beheld with a jealous 
eye Alva's growing favour with the King,| and was desirous, on that a.c- 
count to have him removed to a distance from the helm of government, 
he had, about a year before, been appointed viceroy of Naples, as well 
as governor of Milan, and commander in chief of all the Spanish ibrcei 
in Italy. , 

1 GianoAe, Uv. xuiii. o. i. The dake of Alva's letter ia SammoDte, torn it. p« 270. Cle- 
ment TIL had renounced this dalni. ' 
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Philip bad been fully informed by Al^, of the Pope's conduct with 
regard to him ; and even before he knew of his alliance with Henry, he 
could not entertain any doubt of his intentions. Had he permitted Alva 
to act with vigour, and to improve the advantage over Paul, which his 
defenceless situation afforded him, he might have got possession of all his 
fortified places, have deterred Henry from entering into any new con- 
nexion with him, and have thereby prevented Che renewal of the war. 
But being convinced that Henry would never violate the truce of Vau- 
celles, by which he was so great a gainer ; and knowing that the Pontiff 
could do nothing without the assistance of the French, he gave orders to 
Alva, to use every art of persuasion, before he should have recourse to 
arms. Alva, though naturally averse to all mild expedients, complied 
with his instructions ; and, by letters and messengers, complained, re- 
monstrated, and even soothed and flattered both Paul and his nephews. 
All his endeavours, however, were ineffectual. They still continued 
their preparations ; and gave him sometimes haughty, and always unsat- 
isfactory replies. At length the duke of Alva sent Pirro de Loffredo, 
with one letter to the college of cardmals, and another to Paul^^ ; in 
which, afler enumerating the various injuries which his master had re- 
ceived, and renewing his former offers of peace and friendship, he con- 
cluded with protesting, that if his offers were again rejected, the Pope 
should be chargeable with all the calamities that might follow. Before 
the arrival of Loffredo, Paul had received intelligence from France of 
the success of the Cardinal's negociation ; and the duke of Alva's letter 
served only to precipitate him into new extravagances. He threw Lof- 
fredo into prison, and would even have put him to death, had not the 
college of cardinals interposed °. He then gave orders to Aldobrandin, 
the consistorial advocate, to finish the process which he had begun against 
Philip, on account of his failure in the paying tribute for Naples ; and, 
afler hearing the cause pleaded, he passed sentence, depriving him of 
the sovereignty of that kingdom®. 

This violent conduct of Paul gave great offence throughout Europe ; 
and, in Italy, served rather to obstruct, than to promote his designs. 
The Venetians refused to accede to his alliance ; and the Neapolitans, 
perceiving what the ambition of his nephews aimed at, with repect to 
them, entered warmly into all the prudent measures which the duke of 
Alva planned for their defence. 

But Paul's extravagant behayiour did not excite in Philip that 
•c^^ resentment and indignation which might haVe been expected from 
a young, ambitious, powerful monarch, of a temper of mind 
impatient of injuries and affronts. Notwithstanding the contumelious 
treatment which he had received, he still continued irresolute, and dis- 
covered an amazing reluctance against proceeding to extremities. 

Some historians affirm, that he had early imbibed, from the Spanish 
Ecclesiastics, who had the' care of his education, the highest veneration 
for the Holy See ; and entertained some scruples as to the lawfulness of 
employing force against the sovereign Pontiff. Others assert, that these 
scruples were mere grimace and affectation. He had already formed 
the plan of subjecting Europe to his dominion ; and zeal for the Catho- 

m The original letters are preserved bj Sammonte, lib. x. and dated Augaat 21, 1556. 
nSammoDte, lib. z. p. ^7. Gianone, lib. zxxiii. c. i. 

oGianone adds, that he wat dissoad^ from pQbUsbb|; it by Camerano of Benerento, 
the gr«at GiTiluoy » N^poUtan ^e. 
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lie faith was both the pretext and the instrumeDt which he had resolved 
to employ for accomplishiDg bis desiga. 

Neither of these accouDts ought to be entirely rejected ; and neither 
of them ought to be admitted as satisfactory. On the one band, it is im- 
possible to doubt that ambition, and not religion, was the ruUng principle 
of Philip's conduct^ and on the other, wheq we reflect on the pains 
which were taken, firom his earliest infancy, to inspire him with an at- 
tachn^ot to the popish faith, and consider how serious and zealous he 
ever appeared in the profession and support of it ; it will be impossible 
to suppose, that in religious matters, he was entirely hypocritical. It is 
improbable that any person could act so uniform a part as Philip did, 
without feeling, in a considerable degree, the power of that motive 
which he held forth to the world as the principle of his conduct. Nor 
does it aiSbrd the smallest presumption against this supposition, that his 
conduct was, on many occasions, inconsistent with religious sincerity. 
His religion was not surely pure and genuine, it was neither the reli- 
gion of nature, nor that of Christ, but was the barbarous superstition of 
the church of Rome, which, in the age of Philip, instead of deterring 
men from vice, tended to encourage them in tbe practice of it, by incul- 
cating upon them the highest reverence for an onler of priests, supposed 
to be invested with tbe power of absolving from the guilt and punish- 
ment of the most enormous crimes. To Philip's superstitious veneration 
for the Holy See> therefore, may be ascribed, in part, both his modera- 
tion in the present juncture, and a resolution which he formed, to con- 
sult the most distinguished divines, with regard to the lawfulness of waging 
war against an enemy whose person he deemed so sacred and inviolable. 

Those men knew well what counsel was suited to his present circum- , 
stances ; and they declared, that, although it behoved him to begin with 
•applicating his Holiness, as the universal fatber of the church, yet, 
if lus entreaties were rejected, the law of nature woul4 permit him to 
defend his territories, and to vindicate his right by force of arms p. 

By this answer, PhiUp's religious scruples were removed. 
Stilly however^ he lamented the necessity he lay under, of be- ^fl^', 
ginning his reign with hostilities, against a power, with which, tioiM. 
more than with any other, he was desirous of cultivating 
peace and friendship. But at last, after having lost a great deal of time in 
negociating, he seat orders to the duke of Alva to taJke the field. 

That general, having some time before gone from the dutchy of Milan 
to the kingdom of Naples, and fixed his head-quarters near the confines 
of the Ecclesiastical State, began his march in the beginning of Septem- 
ber one thousand five hundred and fifty -six, with a well disciplined army ; 
which, though small in number, was superior to that which the Pontiff 
had provided to oppose it. In a few weeks Alva reduced several towns 
in the Campagna di Roma ; and took possession of them in the name of 
the sacred college, and of the future PopQ. The people of Rome were 
thrown into consternation by his approach ; and many families left the 
city, in order to avoid the calamities of a siege. Paul still retained all 
his wonted haughtiness, and poured out threats and anathemas agaiust the 
enemy. 

But the duke of Alva still continued to advance till his 
troops could make incursions almost to the gates of Rome. In ^ef!^*"^' * 
this situation cardinal Caraffa found his uncle's affairs upon 

P Ferreras, vol. ix. p. 373. 
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j^^ his return from France. The army which he had obtained from 
Henry had already reached Piedmont ; but, being detained there 
by the rigour of the winter, could not arrive in time to save Rome from 
falling into the hands of the Spaniards. In order to prevent this, Caraffa 
prevailed on Paul, who, from pride, and ignorance of his danger, was 
extremely reluctant, to apply for a cessation of arms ; and Alva, at the 
request of his uncle, the cardinal of St. James, consented to a conference 
with Caraffa, in the Isle of Fiumicino. He could not be ignorant, that 
this crafty Italian's intention was only to amuse him till the French army 
should approach. But an interval of repose was no less expedient for 
himself, than for the enemy. His army was greatly diminished by putting 
garrisons into the conquered towns. His ships with provisions had been 
long detained by contrary winds ; and his presence was necessary in Na- 
ples, to hasten his levies, and put the kingdom into a posture of defence 
before the arrival of the duke of Guise. Influenced by these conside- 
rations, Alva readily consented to a truce of forty days ; and, imme- 
diately after concluding it, he set out for Naples, where he exerted 
himself, with great assiduity, in completing his preparations for the next 
campaign. 

The duke of Guise had now passed the Alps, with twelve thou- 
^"^' sand foot, and near two thousand horse, and bad advanced as far as 
Kheggio. There he was met by the duke of Ferrara, who, haying acced- 
ed to the alliance between the Pope and Henry, had brought along with 
him near seven thousand men. Guise deliberated for some time whe- 
ther he should begin his operations with laying siege to Cremona, Milan, 
and other towns in the north of Italy ; or, leaving these behind him in 
the hands of the enemy, should march directly towards Naples. He had 
been earnestly exhorted by mareschal de Brissac, whom h^ saw in Pied- 
mont, to embrace the former of thes^ measures, as being the safest and 
most practicable ; and in this opinion the duke of Ferrara concurred ; 
but Guise had received positive orders from the King, to be directed in 
this matter by the Pope, who insisted that he should advance without de* 
lay towards Naples. In compliance, therefore, with his instructions, he 
pursued his march southward till he reached the frontiers of that part of 
the kingdom' which is called the Abruzzo. At his arrival in Rome, he 
was received in triumph, as if he had been already crowned with victory. 
But he soon found that he had been cruelly deceived by Caraffa, with re^ 
gard to the assistance which that prelate had so confidently promised him in 
the name of the Pontiff ; who had not been able either to raise the troops 
which he had stipulated, or to furnish his magazines with an adequate 
quantity of military stores. Guise was extremely mortified at hb pre- 
sent disagreeable situation, and saw that he was likely to meet with noth- 
ing but disgrace and shame, where he had flattered himself with the 
hopes of adding to his former glory. He laid siege, however, to 
Sae'*S ^'^i^clla, and carried on his operations against it, for more than 
civiteiii. three weeks, with his wonted spirit and intrepidity. After hav- 
ing made a breach in the wall, he attempted to take the place 
by storm. But his troops were repulsed with great loss by tl^e garrison, 
who were bravely seconded by the inhabitants. Even the women dis- 
covered, on this occasion, the most undaunted resolution, and seemed de- 
termined tQ lay down their lives, rather than submit to the dominion of 
the French ; whose insolent use of victory, in former Italian expedition^, 
was not yet> after many years, obliterated from their minds. 
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The duke of Alva had resolved, with his usual caution, to act on ^^^ 
the defensive ; and to fortify his camp on the south side of the river 
Piscarra, which lay between him and the enemy. But when he found that 
their enterprise against Civitella detained them so long, he concluded that 
the accounts which he had received of their strength must have been ex- 
aggerated ; and therefore he crossed the river, and advanced towards 
them. 

Guise was extremely unwilling to quit the siege ; but, hav- 
ing received certain intelligence that the Spanish army was Sto'niK^ 
superior to his own, he listened to the advice of mareschal 
Strozzi ; and retired into the Ecclesiastical territories. Alva followed 
him : but neither he nor Guise seem to have wished for a general en- 
gagement The former could not have ventured on it with any pro- 
bability of success ; and the latter thought it absurd to risk a kingdom 
without necessity on the chance of a battle <i. 

Whilst these things passed in the Abruzzo, >Mark Antony Colonna 
made rapid progress in the neighbourhood of Rome, where he reduced 
several forts and towns, and obtained a victory over the Pope's forces, 
commanded by Julio Orsini and the marquis of Montebello. 

By these disasters, Paul was overwhelmed with terror. And when 
he was lamenting in the consistory, the calamities in which his dominions 
were involved, he expressed his dread, that ere long the Vatican itself 
would be in the hands of the enemy. He added, that he longed now to 
be with Christ ; and, as if he had engaged in the present war from zeal 
for the faith, and not from ambition and resentment, he concluded with 
saying, that he would wait for his crown of martyrdom without dismay. 

He was willing, however, to preserve his earthly crown as long as 
possible ; and ha^ sent to the duke of Guise, intreating him to hasten 
towards Rome for his defence. This general was now on his march 
thither ; full of vexation and chagrin on account of the inglorious part 
which he had acted. He called upon cardinal Carafifa to fulfil his promi- 
ses ; and he employed all his interest to procure supplies from the court 
of France. But the Pope's resources were already exhausted ; and 
the French monarch had more than sufficient employment at home for 
all the troops which he had reserved, after providing for his Italian ex- 
pedition. 

Philip had, for the reasons above mentioned, entered into the 
war with reluctance ; but having, in the origin of it, received SSJJ' '*' 
the highest provocation from Henry, as well as from the Pope, 
and knowing that, in the beginning of his reign, the e^es of all Europe 
would be fixed upon his conduct, he had resolved to exert his utmost 
vigour, and to attack Henry, in Uiat quarter, where he could most suc- 
cessfully annoy him. 

With extraordinary industry and dispatch, he assembled a numerous 
army in the neighbourhood of Charlemont, under the command of Phi- 
libert Emanuel, duke of Savoy. And Emanuel cheerfully undertook the 
charge committed to him, as it gave him at once an opportunity of dis- 
playing his great abilities, and of taking vengeance on the French king, . 
by whom he had been expelled from his dominions. Of the army which 
was collected, only a small part consisted of Spaniards ; the greatest 

^ Hanens says, that Guise laboured to force AWa to engage ; bat this does not appear 
from the detail in Thuanus. 
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part were either Datch and Flemings, or Gennans. In levjing them, 
Philip was much indebted to the zeal and alacrity with which fak 
subjects in the Netherlands espoused his cause. For the States of these 
provinces notwithstanding the prejudice to their commerce, which they 
foresaw must arise from the war, granted, with unusual liberality, all the 
supplies which he demanded. But while in this they gave proof of their 
loyalty, they discovered, by another part of their conduct, their jealousy 
and discontent. They reserved in^ their own hands the administration of 
the money which they voted him ; and appointed commissioners to ap- 
ply it to the payment of the troops. This action, which proceeded from 
their jealousy of the Spaniards, made a deep impression on the dark 
resentful mind of Philip ; it contributed to alienate his affections fromi 
his Flemish subjects ; and gave him an inveterate prejudice against that 
free constitution of their government, by which they were thus enabled 
to limit his authority. But he was sensible how improper it would have 
been, in the present conjuncture, to discover his resentment, or to dis- 
pute their privileges. He agreed to accept of their supplies, with the 
condition annexed to the grant of them ; and proceeded to complete his^ 
preparations. 

Philip encff ^^* satisfied with the army which he had drawn together 
icet^ifhmd from Germaby and the Netherlands, augmented by a reinforce- 
"* ^'* ment sent from Spain ; he resolved, if possible, to persuade 
the English to enter into the war. With this view he went over to fkig- 
land. He found the privy-counsellors, the Queen herself, and the whole 
body of the people averse to his design. It has aln^ost never happened, 
either before or since that period, that war with the French was not 
agreeable to the English. During many centuries they had been accus- 
tomed to consider their French neighbours as enemies and rivals, mth 
whom they ofl^n shewed an eagerness to contend, when it was greatly 
their interest to remain at peace. But their enmity towards the French 
yielded at this time to their jealousy of the Spaniards ; and they enter- 
tained the most irreconcilable aversion to the proposed alliance. Mary^ 
as just now hinted, was not of herself inclined to the war ; but notwith- 
standing this, and the cold indifference with which Philip had ever treat- 
ed her, she was unable to resist his solicitation ' . 

Her kinsman cardinal Pole, and her other counsellors, represented, 
that it was a chief article of her marriage- treaty, that the alliance with 
France should be preserved inviolate ; that the violation of it would ex- 
cite an universal alarm with regard to the ol)servance of the other arti- 
cles ; and that the present state of her finances would render it impossible 
for her, if she should enter into the war, to acquit herself with honour. 
But Philip having said, that if he were not gratified in his request, he 
would leave England, and never return to it ; Mary was deaf to every 
argument that could be employed to dissuade her from her purpose ; 
and, without further hesitation, ordered war to be declared in the city 
of Rfaeims« with the usual ceremony ; on pretences which were either 
entirely false, or extremely frivolous. As she knew it would be in vain 
to apply to her parliament for assistance in carrying on a wa^r so disa- 
greeable to the nation, she had recourse to the oppressive expedient of 
extorting loans from individuals and corporations. By this, and other 
means of the same nature, she equipped a considerable fleet, and raised 

r Van Meteren. Thoanus, lib. liz. c Va. Camden's Appaiatos. 
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aD army of eight thousand men ; of which she gare the command 
to the eari of Pembroke. 

When this reinforcement had joined the duke of Savoy, his cavalry 
amounted to twelve thousand, and his infantry to between forty and fifty 
thoosand ; an army much superior to any which Henry could muster to 
oppose it. This inconsiderate monarch had not expected that Philip 
would have been able to make so great an effort, and saw now the folly 
of bis late engagements with the Pope. He was not wanting, however, 
eiUier in prudence or activity, in repairing his fault, and providing for 
the security of his kingdom. He committed the chief command of the 
forces to the Constable, whom, notwithstanding his averseness to the 
war, he chose to employ, as the ablest of all his generals, to conduct it ; 
and a great number of the principal nobility and gentry flocked to the 
camp, eager to display that zeal and bravery, which the French nation 
hdth often exhibited in defence of their king and country. 

The Constable could not for some time conjecture on Theiieiteand 
wbieh side the duke of Savoy intended to turn his arms. ^JJitii* ^^ 
His first movements were calculated to beget a persuasion, 
dtat he designed to ettter France by the way of Champaign ; but no 
soont^r had he drawn the French army to that quarter, than, changing 
his route, he naarched into Picardy, and laid siege to St. Quintin. 

This town must quickly have surrendered to so great a force, xngnit. 
had it not been defended by the celebrated Jasper de Coligni, 
admiral of France, who made, on this occasion, a conspicuous dis- cdSp? 
play <^ those eiti*aordinary talents which rendered him afterwards 
one of the most illustrious personages of the age. Being governor of 
the provnice in which the place lay, he thought it his duty to exert him- 
self to the utmost for its preservation ; and he forced his way into it, 
throt^ the suirounding army, with a body of troops, which he animated , 
to expose themselves to every hazard of war in its defence. Immedi- 
ately after his arrival, he expelled the Spaniards from the suburbs, and 
set fire to the houses. But he soon perceived, that, by reason of the 
neglected static of the fortifications, the garrison was still too weak ; and 
that, without a reinforcement, it would be impossible to hold out long 
^;ainst ^o numerous an enemy. Of this he gave immediate intelligence 
to the Constable his uncle, and at the same time informed him where it 
would be easiest to introduce the succour which he requested. The 
Constable, aiixibus for his nephew's safety, and sensible how necessary 
it was for the preservation of the kingdom that the duke of Savoy should 
be detained before St. Quintin, appointed d'Andelot, the admiral's bro- 
ther, to the command of a select body of two thousand foot, destined for 
the relief of the besieged. A person of the name of Valpergue, well 
acquainted with the face of the country, had been sent by the admiral, 
to serve as a guide to this reinforcement. But whether he mistook bis 
way, or the duke of Savoy had got intelligence of the design, is uncer- 
tain. D'Andelot found the enemy prepared to receive him, and was so 
vigorously attacked, that he escaped with difficulty, afler the greatest 
part of his troops had been cut to pieces. 

By this disaster the besieged were extremely dejected, and the Admi- 
ral had much occasion to exert all his address and eloquence, to prevent 
them from abandoning themselves to despair. From a high tower in the 
town he could view the country round, and saw that the place was com- 
pletely inveited on every side but one, where there was a marsh or 
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j^^^ lake, too deep in some places to be passed on foot, and in others too 
shallow to admit of boats. Through this marsh, however, he hoped 
that his friends might introduce a reinforcement. Having concerted with 
the Constable the time and manner of putting his design in execution, he 
threw up the eartfi in a part of the marsh, and reduced the water into a 
canal large enough to receive some small boats which he had prepared. 
The Constable then advanced toward the lake with all his forces, and 
and gave d'Andelot an opportunity of entering the town, wiUi between 
four and five hundred men *. But, in making his approach, the Consta- 
ble had led his army through some narrow defiles, which he must repass 
before he could put his troops in safety. His misconduct^ in thus expos- 
ing his army to so great a risk in sight of an enemy so much superior, wa» 
quickly perceived by the duke of Savoy : and a council of war was imme- 
diately called to consider of the measures proper to be pursued. Many 
of the officers thought that the Constable should be suffered to retire ; 
but count Egmont, general of the horse, whom Philip afterwards used so 
ungratefully, maintained with warmth t , that it was practicable to attack 
him in his retreat with the highest probabiUty of success. The duke of 
Savoy approved of the plan of attack which the Count proposed, and 
committed the execution of it to himself. No time was lost. Egmont 
advanced instantly at the head of the cavaliy, while the Duke hastened 
forward with the infantry to support him ; and finding the enemy unpre- 
pared for their defence, he soon threw them into disorder. The Con- 
stable exerted himself strenuously to retrieve his error ; but count Eg- 
mont, seconded by the infantry, with the general at their head, advanc^ 
with such impetuosity, that the Constable found it impossible to recover 
his troops from the confusion into which they had been thrown. Per- 
ceiving that the fortune of the batt;le was irretrievable, and stung with 
the consciousness of the imprudence of which he had been guihy, he 
rushed into the midst of the enemy, and seemed determined not to sur^ 
vive the reproach in which his rashness had involved him. He was dan- 
gerously wounded, and would have fallen in the field, as he desired ; but, 
being personally known to some Flemish officers, he was by them rescu- 
ed from the soldiers and taken prisoner. His army was en . 
dafeateir*^ tirely broken. Three thousand men were killed on the spot, 
and four thousand taken prisoners ; among whom, besides the 
Constable and his two sons, there were many persons of distinction, and 
several of the first nobility in France. On the side of the victors only 
eighty men were killed ; a certain proof that the attack had been conduct- 
ed with no less prudence than intrepidity. 

Philip, although a slave to the lust of power, yet unambitious of mili- 
tary glory, remained at Cambray till intelligence was brought him of the 
victory. He then entered the camp with great pomp, and when the 
duke of Savoy and count Egmont approached him, he received them in 
the most gracious manner, and expressed his gratitude for the important 
service they had performed, with a degree of sensibility and joy which 
he was seldom accustomed to discover «. His conduct on this occasion 
was in another respect more agreeable to his character. In memory of 
the battle, he vowed to consecrate a palace, a church, and a monastery, 

» Labonreur additions, Sec. p. S7S. 

t Auctore, consuasore, & prope dicam, perfectore Egmondensi. L. GaicciardiDi, p. ] 50. 
lib. ii). 
u Cabrera, lib. iv. c. 7f 
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io St. Laareoce, because it was on the aDoiyersary of that Saint that 
he had obtained the victory. He afterwards religiously fuldlled his ^"^' 
TOW by building the Escurial ; for which he reserved immense fums,. 
notwithstanding the difficulties in which, through his expensive wars, he 
was almost continually involved. 

The battle of St. Quintin might have been attended with the 
most important consequences, if Philip had complied with the J? S^Iq^. 
advice of some of his general officers, who exhorted him to tin. ^^' 
lead his army without delay into the heart of France. But 
this measure was too bold to be relished by a prince like Philip, whose 
caution often bordered on timidity. He gave orders to proceed in the 
siege of St. Quintin ; saying, that it would be dangerous to leave so 
strong a place behind him in the hands of the enemy, and that every 
army that ventured to penetrate into powerful a kingdom, like that of 
France» oij^bt first to secure their retreat. His officers were the more 
easily reconciled to these orders, as they believed it impossible for the 
besieged to hold out above a few days longer. But they were disappoint- 
ed io their expectations by the skill and intrepidity of the Admiral ; 
who, in order to save his country, and retard the progress of the Spanish 
arms, had r^olved to bury himself in the ruins of the place, rather than 
agree to a surrender. He inspired the garrison with the same generous 
resolution ; and though the fortifications were weak and ruinous, he 
withstood all the vigorous and skilful efforts of the duke of Savoy, till the 
seventeenth day after the renewal of the siege, when the town was as- 
saulted io eleven different places at one time, and both the Admiral and 
his brother, after a brave and obstinate defence, were taken prisoners on 
the breach. During the assault, Philip shewed himself to his troops in 
complete armour ; and this was the only time in his life in which he was 
eter seen in a military dress. He allowed his army to plunder the town, 
as a reward of their labours ; but gave strict orders to preserve the 
churches and the relics of the tutelary saint. 

In the mean time Henry's ministers, who had been overwhelmed with 
consternation, employed to the best advantage the leisure which the Ad- 
miral's heroic bravery afforded them. They levied forces in every 
quarter of the kingdom, gathered together the remains of the vanquished 
army, sent for the troops which served in Piedmont under the mareschal 
de Brissac, and recalled the duke of Guise. In a few weeks the whole 
eastern frontier was in a posture of defence, and an army collected in 
Picardy under the duke of Neveres, able to make head against the 
enemy. Philip then perceived that he had suffered the only opportuni- 
ty to escape which he would probably ever have, of penetrating into 
France, and seizing the capital unprepared. He was now under a neces- 
sity of being satisfied with employing his troops in enterprises of less 
kplendour and importance ; and the only fruit of his victory at St. Q,uin- 
tin was, the taking of the inconsiderable towns of Catelet, Ham, and 
Noyon ; after which, he dismissed a great part of his army, sent home 
bis English forces, and retired himself to Brussels \ 

The recalling of the duke of iGruise from Italy rendered 
it necessary for the Pope, though exceedingly reluctant, to S^^m- 
apply for peace ; to which Philip readily consented upon iipandtbePope. 
much more moderate terms than could have been expected, 

X Tlmamis njt, that the English and Spaniard! quarrelled after the battle, and that tlus 
vas the reason why Philip so hastily broke up his camp. Lib. xix. p. 660. 
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conaideriDg that Paul iras now entirely at his mercy, and that no 
^^^' enemy remained in Italy able to withstand his power. The same mo- 
tires^wbether religious or political, that made himso averse to entering into 
this war with the Pontiff, determined him to hare it brought as soon as pos- 
sible to a concltf^ion. Almost the only condition which he required was» 
;that Paul should observe a strict neutrality between France and Spain. 
All the ecclesiastical towns which had been taken were restored ; and 
orders sent to the duke of Alva to go to Rome, and supplicate the Pope's 
forgiveness, both in his own pame and that of his master, for their crime 
of invading the sacred possession^ of the church. In these conditions, 
liDd in the manner in which they were ful^led, Paul appeared as if his 
arms had been victorious ; and Philip, as if he had been humbled and 
overcome. Such was the reverence which the latter either felt in reali- 
ty for the Holy See, or thought it necessary to affect, in order to pro- 
mote his ambitious designs T. 

In this manner did Philip put a period to the war with the 
^uU^K- sovereign Pontiff ; but that with Henry still continued. This 
wn» from prioce, conscious of his incapacity, and sensible that an exer- 
^' tion of the highest abilities was necessary in the present criti- 

eal situation of his affairs, transferred almost his whole authority to 
the duke of Guise, and created him viceroy of France, under the name 
of Lieutenant General of the kingdo^t The French nation knew how^ 
much the ambition of this nobleman had contributed to involve them 
in their present calamities ; nor were they ignorant how unsuccessful 
bis attempts in Italy had been against the sagacity and skill of Alva ; 
yet so sf^endid were his accomplishments, and to so great a height 
in the general esteem had his spirited defence of Metz a^inst Uie ' 
Emperor exalted him, that his arrival diffused universal joy, and rous- 
ed the nation from that despondency into which it had been cast b; 

the late disaster at St. Qjaintin. He quickly shewed th.at his 

15S8. countrymen were not mistaken in the opinion which they 

si^^iif entertained of his abilities. The ordinary season for action 

lau. was over, and the enemy had gone into winter quarters^ when 

he took the field, at the head of an army which he had col- 
lected with the utmost secrecy and dispatch. The eyes of all Europe 
were directed towards him, and Philip attended to his motions with much 
anxiety ; never doubting that he intended to fall either upon St. Qoin- 
tin, or some ef the frontier towns of the Netherlands. It soon appeared 
that he meditated an attack, by which the interests of Philip's allies 
would be more affected than his own, but in the success of which France 
was more deeply interested than even in the recovery of St. Qpintin. 
For more than two hundred years the town of Calais had remained in 
the hands of the English ; and as it served for a key by which they could 
at all times open an entrance for their armies into France, it had be$n 
ever deemed one of their most valuable possessions. The French 'tx^b- 
narchs were fully sensible of the dishonour, as well as of the dai^r, 
which attended the suffering a rival nation to possess a place of so much 
importance in their dominions. But Tn those days, when the aft of at- 
tacking towns was little known, Calais was regarded as impregnable. 
Nor luid any of the French Kings, even in the height of prosperi^, 
ever thought of laying siege to it. They were ignorant of the means of 
taking it by storm, and they could not reduce it by blockade ; while the 

y ThQuniui Summonte, c. la ^ j 
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Eoglish cottld easily furnish it by sea with fresh troops, stores, 
and provisions. Bat a plan of attack, which had nerer occurred 
to any person, was discovered by the fruitful genius of the Admiral de 
Coligni, and by him had been suggested to the duke of Guise. 

In order to carry this plan into execution, and thereby to redeem the 
nation from what had ever been considered as reproachful and ignomi- 
nious. Guise put his troops in motion long before the usual season for ac* 
tion had arrived. He judged wisely in making choice of the rigour of 
winter for beginning his enterprise ; for besides that the enemy had no 
army in the field at this time to disturb his operations, he knew that the 
Qjaeen of England and her ministers had, from a principle of ill-judged 
oeconomy, been accustomed to dismiss a great part of the garrison in the 
end of autumn, and to trust, for the security of the place, to the marshy 
ground on the land-side, by which, tbey believed, that, in winter, all ac- 
cess to it would be rendered impracticable. 

But the briskness of the duke of Guise's approaches soon convinced the 
governor, lord Wentworth, how little reason there was for this imprudent 
confidence. Wentworth represented to the English ministry*, the neces- 
sity of sending him an immediate reinforcement. He acquainted them, 
that he had not above one-fourth of the number requisite to defend the 
works ; and that, with the present garrison, it was impossible to prevent 
the place from fklling quickly into the hands of the enemy. Had Mary's 
ministers been ever so desirous of complying with his request, it would 
not hare availed him. Guise was sensible that the success of his enter- 
prise depended on his conducting it with expedition. He pushed forward 
all the operations of the siege with extraordinary vigour, and although 
it is acknowledged that the governor and garrison acquitted themselves 
with honour, yet he reduced them to the necessity of capitulating on the 
eighth day after his arrival* . He then laid siege to Guisnes 
ai^ Ham, which he subdued with great facility ; and thus, Janour tth. 
in less than four weeks, he expelled the English from all those 
possessions on the continent which they had enjoyed since the time of 
Edward the Third, and in the acquisition of which that victorious prince 
had, after the battle of Cressy, employed a numerous army for near a 
twelvemonth. 

The remaining part of winter was spent in preparing for 
the next campaign : and, on the part ef the French, prepa- J[Jj orfE 
rations were carried on with the utmost diligence, not only in onriiie. 
France but in Germany, where forces were levied to the 
amount of four thousand horse and fourteen thousand foot. These troops 
the duke of Guise received in Lorrain ; and then he marched with his 
whole forces united, and invested Thionville, a city of great importance 
in the province of Luxemburg. The garrison which consisted of eigh- 
teen hundred men, made a vigorous defence ; but as the vigilance of 
Quise rendered all attempts to introduce supplies impracticable, they 
were soon obliged to capitulate. 

While the duke of Guise was thus employed in Luxemburgh, 
the mareschal de Thermes, an old experienced commander, JJ^qJJ^ 
who had been appointed governor of Calais, having collected an lino, 
army of ten thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, invaded 
Flanders, took and destroyed Dunkirk, together with some other places of 

> Thuairas, 1. 20. Van Meteren, p. 18. Carte's Hiit of England. 
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smaller note; and penetrated as far as Newport, laying waste the 
^"^ country with fire and sword. Philip sent count Egmont, with an 
army superior in number, to oppose him. On the Count's approach, De 
Thermes retired hastily towards Gravelines, intending to continue his 
march to Calais, along the shore, without risking a battle. But the impet- 
uosity and ardor of count Egmont, who adyanced towards him with great 
rapidity, put it out of his power to execute this design. His men too were 
loaded with the spoil of the ravaged country, which, whilst it retarded 
their march, contributed not a little to accelerate the progress of the 
enemy. He had time^ however, to repass the river Aa ; but finding it 
impossible any longer to avoid an engagement, he drew up his army 
advantageously on a plain, where the enemy could not attack him but in 
front, nor avail themselves of the superiority of their number. He placed 
his carriages with the baggage and plunder on the south, and had die sea 
upon the north, and the mouth of the Aa behind him. In this posture 
he waited for the enemy ; and being fully prepared for their reception, 
he made considerable havoc among them with his artillery as they ad- 
yanced. This served only to quicken the approach of the Flemings, and 
to bring on the sooner a close fight, in which almost every part of both 
armies was engaged, troop with troop, and man with man. The French 
were rendered desperate by their situation in an enemy's country, where 
they could not escape without conquering ; and the Flemings were ani- 
mated, partly by revenge for the outrages that had been committed by 
the enemy, and partly by the desire of recovering the spoil which they 
had carried off. The battle was obstinate and bloody, and the issue re- 
tnained for some time doubtful. It would probably have been sooner de- 
cided, if the Germans in count Egmont's aro^y had shewn an equal re- 
gard with the Flemings to the exhortatiens and example of their general, 
who not only acted the part of a prudent commander, but often mingled 
with the foremost combatants, and gave conspicuous proofs of the most 
heroic valour. The French, however, still maintained their ground, and 
seemed resolved either on death or victory ; when, fortunately for count 
Egmont, some English. ships of war, which happened to be cruising upon 
the coast, perceiving the smoke, and conjecturing the occasion of it, en- 
tered the river, and began to discharge their guns upon the French army. 
Although they did not approach near enough to do much execution, yet 
so unexpected an event, in the time of battle, could not fail to produce 
an alarm even in the most resolute, and it threw the cavalry into confu- 
sion. Count Egmont improved, with great dexterity, the advantage which 
was thus presented to him ; and pushing forward with all his force, he 
broke their ranks and dispersed them. The infantry intimidated, turned 
their backs and fied. Near two thousand veteran troops were slain on 
the field of battle. Many were drowned in the, river ; and some were 
killed by the peasants, in revenge for the devastation of their country. 
A small number only made their escape. The mareschal De Thermes, 
wh.0 was grievously wounded, and several other persons of distinction, 
besides three thousand common soldiers, were taken prisoners. All the 
artillery and baggage fell into the hands of the victors ; whose loss did 
not exceed four hundred men •. 

PhiKp was now at liberty to employ all his forces united against the 
duke of Guise. Having almost exhausted his finances by the extraordi- 

» Thuanns, lib. >x. Yaa Metcren, p. IS. HarsBiu;, torn, v, p. 698. 
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nary effort vrhich he made in the first campaign, and having found it 
impossibly to draw any considerable supplies from £ngland, it was 
late in the season before he could assemble an army of sufficient strength. 
But after the mareschal De Thermes was defeated, and count Egmont's 
yictorious troops were comlnned with those under the duke of Savoy, 
the armies of the two monarchs were nearly a match for one another, 
and consisted, each of them, of more than forty thousand men. 
They came in sight of each other, upon the borders of Pi- 
cardy, where the duke of Savoy pitched his camp near Dour- ^^^^^ 
lens, and the duke of Guise in the neighbourhood of Pierre^ uaof, 
pont. Both Kings discovered that anxiety which it was natu- 
ral for them to feel in their present critical situation ; and though they 
placed entire confidence in their generals, they could not be at ease while 
they remained at a distance from the scene of action, and therefore they 
repaired, each of them, to his respective camp. Many skirmishes hap- 
pened with various success. ^But it soon appeared that neither of the two 
monarchs was inchned to risk a general engagement. The principal 
strength of both armies consisted in their German forces, and it was ap- 
prehended that, if either of the two armies were defeated, the victors as 
well as the vanquished would be exposed to the iojuries and insults of 
the foreign troops \ 

Besides this consideration, by which both parties were alike 
affectedr, there were other motives peculiar to each. Henry JJ^^JS? 
had, from his late misfortunes, learned a degree of caution, 
which nature had not bestowed on him. He dreaded the event of ano- 
tiier battle, in which he must encounter the same generals by whom his 
troops had been already twice conquered ; and considered that, after his 
defeat at St. Qointin, it had been owing to the remissness or misconduct 
of the enemy, more than to his own strength that his capital had not been 
taken, and his kingdom over-run. Philip, on the other hand, was, in ail 
military affairs, cautious to excess ; and chose rather to accomplish his 
designs by political negociation, in which he judged for himself, than by 
the operations of war, in whidi he depended on the abilities of others. 
Far from being elated with the success which had hitherto accompanied 
his armfi, he was now as desirous of peace, as he had been before averse 
to entering into the war. This is not to be ascribed either to his modera- 
tion, or his freedomiirom the ambition of extending his power and terri- 
tories. No prince ever gave more convincing proofs of his being actuat- 
ed by that ambition ; but having, as was just now hinted, found, that his 
most vigorous exertions had been necessary to assemble the forces, which 
he had brought into the field ; he dreaded, that, in case his present army 
were defeated, the difficulty of raising another would be insurmounta- 
ble ^. His arms, indeed, had hitherto been crowned with victory ; but 
none of his generals had entered ^e lists on equal terms with the duke of 
Guise ; and he was justly apprehensive with regard to the issue of a bat- 
tle in which he must contend with a general so highly celebrated for his 
nuHtary genius, and whose enterprises had been so often accompanied 
with success. 

These considerations derived additional force from Philip's extreme 
impatience to return to Spain > fo*r which, in preference to his other do- 
it Meteren, L. Gtuoeiardini, lib. ifi. 

e Carte says, he reeeired no less than three inUUQni of gold daring this war, from Pem^ 
p. 343. 
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mioioDS, he discoYered, through his whole reign, a warm and par* 
^'*' tial affection. And his desire of going thither was increased by 
accounts which he receiyed at this time, that the opinions of the Protefi- 
tants ^ made their way into that kingdom. He dreaded the propagation 
of these opinions, and resolved, as soon as possible, to embrace this op- 
portunity in his native country, in testifying his zeal for the CathoHc faith, 
by shewing, that he would treat those who opposed it, without mercy, 
in whatever part of his dominions they should be found. 

Sueh were the motives which made the contending monarchs 
2^^ so desirous to put a period to the war. A negociatien had been 
peace. begun for this purpose in the month of August, by the constable 
Montmorenci, and William the first prince of Orange. Mont- 
morenci, who beheld with much anxiety the exaltation of the family of 
Guise, had borne hu captivity with great impatience ; and in order to 
obtain his liberty, nad exerted himself strenuously in removing every 
obstacle to the establishment of peace. He was permitted to go to 
Paris on his parole, to treat in person with the King. A marriage was 
concluded about that time between his son and a grand-daughter of the 
dutchess of Valentinois, and by this event, joined to the King's habitual 
attachment to him,;he recovered all his wonted influence ; and easily per*^ 
suaded Henry to consent to such terms of accommodation as it was not 
likely thai Philip would reject. 

Plenipotentiaries were soon afterwards named by both princes, and a 
congress, for discussing their respective claims, appointed to be held at 
the Abbey of Cercamps, not far from the place where the armies were 
encamped. The duke of Alva, the prince of Orange, Ruy Gomez de 
Sylva, Granvelle bishop of Arras, and VigiliuB, president of the coun- 
cil of state at Brussels, were nominated by PhiUp ; and by Henry, tfa«^ 
Constable himself was named, the Cardinal of Lerrain, the nraresehal of 
St. Andre, Morvilliers bishop of Orange, and Aubespine the secretary of 
state. The dutchess of Lorrain, whom it h%hly imported, on account of 
the vicinity of her dominions, that the two kings should put an end to the 
war, acted with great assiduity the pa^ of mediator between them. 

The conferences, whkh«were opened in October, were soon after- 
wards interrupted by the death of Mary Q,ueen of England, who ended 
her short inglorious reign on the seventeenth of November following* 
But Elizabetib renewed the powers of the English commissioners, and the 
j^ggg congress was resumed in the beginning of the year one thousand^ 
five hundred and fifty nine, at Chateau Cambresis.^. 

In removing so many pounds of difference as subsisted between Philip 
and Hemry, the plenipotentiaries encountered many difficulties ; but the 
zeal and activity of the Constable, added to the unlimited influence which 
he had acquired over his master, surmounted every obstacle, and soon 
brought the treaty, so far as Philip, Henry, and the duke of Savoy were 
concerned, to the desired conclusion. Nothing retarded the signing of it, 
but the determined obstinacy of the French commissioners in refusing to 
restore Calais to the Qjueen of England ; who, on the other hand, declar- 
ed, that she would not lay down her arms unless that conquest were re- 
stored. Philip thought himself bound in honour to support the claim of 
Elizabeth ; since it was entirely on his account that the English nation 
had engaged in the war, and incurred the loss of the place in question. 

dForb^iFqllViev,?.!. 
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la a political Tiew, like#i8e, he was destroas Ihat Calais should 
be restored. He considered, that, in some future period, he might "^ 
deriTe advantage, as his father bad sometimes done, from that facility 
which the possession of Calais gare the English of inradiDg France. 
- But the aseal which Philip discorered on this occasion in behalf of 
Elizabeth, arose principally from a rery difierent motire. ' By Mary's 
death, bis connexion with England had lately been dissolved, and he had 
formed the scheme of renewing it, by Haarrying Elizabeth. The duke 
of Feria, his ambassador at London, was ord^d to propose the mar- 
riage, and at the same time to acquaint the Qjueen, that his master would 
procure a dispensation for it from the Pope. 

Elizabeth had many motives to deter her from listening to this propo- 
sal. Philip's imperious tamper would alone have been a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting it. Besides this, she knew well what apprehensions her 
sister's marriage had occanoned among the English, with regard to their 
liberty and independence ; and that her own popularity was greatly ow- 
ing to the universal joy which thetr deliverance from these apprehen* 
sions had excited. She considered that her marriage with Phiup would 
be liable to the same objection -as that of her' father with Catharine of 
ArragOD ; and that her accepting of the Pope's dispensation would be iu 
effect to acknowkc^e that her mother's marHage was unlawful, and she 
herself illegitimate. By doing this she might secure to herself the pro- 
tection of Spain, and therel^ hold a precarious and dependent autho- 
rity during Philip^s \i£^ ; but she would forfeit for ever the favour 
of her Protestant subjects, who alone were sincerely attached to her 
persoQ and government ; while she would throw herself on the mercy 
of the Catholics ; who, considering her as an usurper, would, on the first 
favourable opportunity of asserting the title of the Qjaeen of Scotland, 
think it ihmr duty to deprive her of her crown. 

While, for these reasons, Elizabeth was unalterably determined not to 
accept of Philip for a husband, she thought it prudent for some time to 
conceal her intention ; and she returned such an ambiguous, but oblig- 
ing answer to his ambassador, that Philip flattered himself with the 
h^^es of fiucceas, and actually took some steps to procure a dispensation. 
As long as there remained any foundation for these hopes, he appeared 
extremely zealous for the restitution of Calais. But when Elizabeth, 
finding herself firmly established on the throne, ventured to introduce 
certidn alterations in religion, which discovered her resolution to abolish 
popery in her dominions, Philip considered this part of her conduct as a 
sufficient indication of her intentions with regard to him. That zeal 
with which he had at first espoused her interest, began to abate ; and the 
Englisfa plenipotentiaries dreaded that, without regard to the claim of 
their mistress, he would not delay much longer to put the finishing hand 
to his treaty with the king of France « . 

. Elizabeth at^ength perceived that it was in vain to hope for recover- 
ing Calais by treaty ; and as the situation of her affairs at home render^ 
ed it highly inexpedient to employ force, she wisely resolved to give it up 

• If it if likewise trae, that he made an offer to Elizabeth^ of eootinuing the war till the 
should recoirer what the had lost, upop condition that she too would engap;e to ea^ it on 
lor a eertain term of years ; it would Uien seem, that he gave little reason wr accusing him» 
as some authors have done, of having acted ungenerously towards his English allies. But 
as this circumstance is omitted by the principal historians, and eontradicts what is said of his 
eoldness with regard to the interest of Elizabeth, I have not ventnred to adTanoe it as ^n 
nndonbted fact. Burnet, part ii. 38 3. 
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OD the following conditions : that Henry should restore it before the 
"*'' end of eight years, or pay 500,000 crowns ; tiiat foreign merchants, 
not subjects of France, should gire security for the money ; that hostages 
should be delirered, till that security were procured ; and that, whether 
the money were paid or not, Elizabeth's claim should remain ralid, un- 
less within the time specified, she should commit hostilities against the 
subjects pf the French King. 

Towards his other allies, Philip's conduct was perfectly con- 
' formable to the dictates of the strictest honour. He procured 
the restitution of Montferratto the duke of Mantua ; of Bouil- 
lon to the bishop of Liege ; of the isle of Corsica to the Genoese ; and 
of all the towns which the French had siezed in Saroy, Piedmont, and 
Bresse, to the duke of Savoy. This peace was advantageous to him- 
self, as well as to the princes in alliance with him. He recovered Thi- 
onville, Marienburgh, Montmedi, and all the other places which had 
been taken by the French generals during the war, and acquired the 
sovereignty of the county of Charolois ^. 

In return for the many concessions made by Henry, that monarch re- 
ceived no other compensation but St. Quintin, and the two unimportant 
towns of Ham and Catelet. While his people, therefore, rejoiced at the 
conclusion of the war,which had sometimes excited in their minds the most 
dreadful apprehensions, they complained bitterly of the inequality of the 
terms of peace, and were highly exasperated against the constable ; Who, 
in orde^ to accomplish his private views, had abused the too easy temper 
of his master, and made a sacrifice of the interests and the honour of 
France^ Montmorenci durst not have counselled Henry to consent to 
such disadvantageous terms, had he not devised the expedient of giving 
Elizabeth, Henry's eldest daughter, in marriage to Philip, and Margaret, 
his sister, to the duke of Savoy. These marriages served, in soine mea« 
sure, as an excuse for the ample concessions made to these two princes ; 
since honourable settlements were thereby obtained for the daughter 
and sister of the King. 

Amidst that attention which Philip and Henry bestowed in this treaty, 
on their political and civil interests, religion was not forgotten. They 
bound themselves mutually to maintain the Catholic faith in their do- 
minions ; and to procure ^ the convocation of a general council, for 
suppressing heresy, and restoring tranquillity to the church. 

It is not to be doubted that Henry would have fulfilled this 
^j& of article of the treaty with the same exactness which he observed 
in executing the other articles ; but a sudden period wy put to 
his life, in a few months after the peace was signed, by an accident which 
happened in the time of the rejoicings celebrated on account of his sister's 
marriage. Having enteredthe lists at a tournament with the count of 
Montgomery, captain of his guards, the count's lance broke on Hen- 
ry's corslet, and a splinter of it having pierced his right eye, inflicted a 
wound, of which he died in a few days, at the age of forty.. 

This melancholy event made, no alteration with respect to the treaty 
of peace. The duke of Alva had some time before espoused Elizabeth, 
in bis master's name ; and Margaret's marriage with Emmanuel was 
celebrated privately in a chapel of the palace. 



f Meteren, p. 84. Guieeiardioi> Ub. iii. 
K Padre Paolo Hist. lib. ▼. 
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The courtiers and the people of France were affected vari- i^so. 
onsly by Henry's death. The Constable lost thereby all the fruits |t«» ^f 
of lus late intrigues, and was soon afterwards obliged to retire '""^ 
from court, and to resign that power which he had shewn himself so 
solicitous to attain, into the hands of his enemies. 

The young King, Francis the Second, a prince equally weak . 

in body and in mind, was entirely governed by his wife, the cele- **"*** 
brated Mary Queen of Scots ; who was bUndly deroted to her uncles, the 
cardinal of Lorndn and the duke of Guise^ These two men engrossed 
almost the whole administration of the kingdom ; admitting only the 
Queen-mother to a share of it, from their knowledge of her ambitious, 
intriguing spirit, and the dread which they entertained of her influence, 
as a mother, over the feeble mind of Francis. They shewed no mode- 
ration in the exercise of the power which they had usurped ; but seized 
on every advantage for themselves, and laid hold of every opportunity to 
humble and mortify their adversaries. The princes of the blood, with 
Lewis prince of Cond^ at their head, bore with extreme impatience the 
insignificance to which they were reduced ; and resolved to embrace the 
first occasion that should offer, to vindicate their right to that share in 
the management of affairs, to which they thought themselves entitled by 
their birth, and the ancient practice of the realm i. 

While the great men in France were thus animated against each other 
by considerations of a political nature, the people were violently agitat- 
ed, and their minds inflamed by religious controversies. Under the 
reign of Henry, the Calvinists had suffered the most cruel persecution ; 
yet they had multiplied exceedingly during that period in every quarter 
of the kingdom. The duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorrain kept 
alive the flames of persecution against them, and on all occasions appear- 
ed intent on their destruction. This alone would have determined the 
prince of Cond^ and his adherents to espouse the Protestant cause ; for 
even although we should not believe that the chiefs in either party were 
sincere in their religious profession, yet it cannot be supposed they would 
have failed to embrace so specious a pretext as the differences in reli- 
gion afforded them to palUate their conduct. The prince of Cond^ would 
instantly have had recourse to arms, if the Admiral, more prudent and 
sagacious, had not prevailed on him to suspend his resolution till a more 
fiivourable juncture ; but it was impossible that passions so violent as* 
those by which both parties were impelled, could be kept long under re- 
straint ; and to every person capable of reflecting on what he saw pass- 
ing before him, it was apparent that the nation was upon the eve of a 
civil war. 

France has in no period produced a more remarkable assemblage of 
great men than in the present and the succeeding reigns ; and had there 
been a prince upon the throne possessed of abilities sufficient to control 
their inordinate ambition, the French nation might have much soonef 
reached that degree of greatness and prosperity, which it attained to- 
wards the conclusion of the following century : but this mighty kingdon^ 
possessed of every advantage which nature bestows, became a scene of 
devastation and misery for almost forty years, through the misapplication 
of those very talents, which, if they had been properly employed, would 
have rendered it prosperous and happy. 

1 Dafila, Cutdoaa ab iuUo, tt Additions aos Memoiret de Castelna«. 
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1559. Nothing could be more desirable to Philip than this confasion, 
and the debility consequent upon it, in that nation, from which alone 
he had reason to expect opposition to his designs. It led him at liberty 
to pursue whatever measures he should think proper for the confirma- 
tion and increase of his power in Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands ; and 
it gave no small reason to the other European powers to apprehend, that 
France itself would fall under the Spanish yoke. 

In Italy, the state of a£fairs was no less favourable to Philip's 
fnu"^ views, than in France. He was now the sole and undisputed so-* 
vereign of the dutcby of Milan, and the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily. His inveterate enemy, Paul the Fourth, was lately dead ; and 
Pius the Fourth, who wa» no less devoted to his interest than Paul had 
been adverse, was raised to the papal threne. The republic of Genoa^ 
the dukes of Savoy, Mantua^ Tuscany, and Parma, were his allies, whom 
he had bound to his interest by the strongest ties ; the three ^rst, by 
procuring for them the restitution of their dominions from the French 
King ; the fourth, by granting him the investiture of Sienna ; and the 
last, by ceding to him the city of Placentia and its territory. 

After the conclusion of the peace, nothing remained to render Philip 
uneasy, either in his own dominions, or in the neighbouring kingdoms, but 
the progress which the reformers had made, and were still making, in 
almost every country in Europe. From Germany and Switzerland, 
where the Reformation took its rise, it had spread with the most astonish- 
ing rapidity. It had become the established religion, not only in several 
of the considerable provinces and free cities in Germany and the cantons 
in Switzerland, but likewise in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, Swe* 
den, and Denmark ; and in some of those states where the ancient reM- 
gion still maintained its ground, the Protestants were grown so numerous 
as to be extremely formidable to their opponents. 

From the constant intercourse which subsists between Germany and 
the Netherlands, it was impossible but the new opinions must have been 
early propagated from the former to the latter ; and accordingly, in the 
month of May 1521, the Emperor Charles had published an edict, in 
which all the penalties of high treason were pronounced against those 
whd should be found guilty of holding any of Luther's tenets ; or of re- 
publishing, or vending any books written by him or his followers. In the 
execution of this edict, which Charles from time to time renewed, all the 
fury of persecution was exercised ; and it is affirmed by several cotem-* 
poraiy historians, that during the reign of Charles fifty thousand of the 
inhabitants of the Low Countries were put to death oh account of their 
religious principles. These principles, however, far from being extir- 
pated, were more and more difilised in the midst of those severities which 
were employed to suppress them. ' 

Philip was not ignorant of the progress which they had made ; and it 
gave him the greater uneasiness, because, being exceedingly desirous of 
setting out for Spain, he would be obliged to commit the business of ex- 
tirpating heresy from the Netherlands to others, whom he could not sup- 
pose possessed of the same fervent zeal against it, of which he himself 
was conscious. In order to prevent as much as possible the inconveniences 
which might arise from his absence, he had gone from his camp at Dour- 
lens to Brussels, and had been employed during the winter season in set- 
tling the government of the provinces. 
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XH£ proFinces, which, on account of their situatioD, are 
called the Netherlands,, were long governed by their respec- 
tive princes, under the titles of Dukes, Marqoisses, or Counts. N^SeSuidn 
These princes were for many years engaged in perpetual wars 
with the neighbouring powers, or with one another ; and, as they had 
frequent occasions, during these wars, to have recourse to the people for 
supplies, the cities, the nobles, and ecclesiastics, acquired, in return, se- 
veral rights and privileges, by which the provinces partook more of the 
nature of. republics, than of regal governments. The supreme autho- 
rity was lodged in the assembly of the States; which had the power of 
meeting as often as the members thought expedient. And without the 
consent of that assembly, no war could be undertaken, no taxes could be 
imposed, no new laws enacted, no change made in the current coin, and 
no foreigners admitted into any branch of the administration. The so- 
vereignty descended according to the ordinary laws of hereditary suc- 
cession ; but no prince was alloT?ed to enter upon the exercise of it, till 
he had solemnly sworn to observe and maintain the fundamental laws * . 

In this situation these provinces remained for several ages.; till by the 
^ure of th^ male line in some of the reigning families, bv intermar- 
riages, and hy conquests, they fell under the dominion of the house of 
Burgundy. After this event they still continued to enjoy their ancient 
privileges, and to be governed according to their old laws ; with this 
difference only, that whereas all criminal and civil causes had been for- 
merly determined, in the last resort, by the councils of the several pro- 
vinces, it was established, that parties might appeal from these to the 
tribunal of Mechlin ; which was instituted in order to unite the provin- 
ces more closely, and to give them more the appearance of one state. 



• Grotiat de Ajitiq. Rjspob. BnUt. cap. 5. 
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ig9» Under the adminiitration of the Burgundian princes, and eren 

Ir^^ long before their accession to the sovereignty, trade and manu- 
^^"*^ ikctures flourished in the Netherlands more than in any other 
European state. No city in those days, except Venice, possessed such 
extensive commerce as Antwerp. It was the staple, or great mart of all 
the northern nations. Bruges was little inferior. Arras was famous for 
tapestries, which still retain the name of that place. In the city of Ghent 
there were many thousand artificers employed in the woollen manufac- 
ture, long before the art was known to the English, from whom the wool 
was purchased by the industrious Flemings. 

^^^ . For this prosperity the inhabitants of the Netherlands were, 

*''"****'^* in a great measure, indebted to the nature and situation of 
their country ; which, as it lies in the centre of Europe, commanding 
the entrance and. navigation of several of the great rivers of Germany, 
and is almost every where intersected by these rivers, or by canals and 
branches of the sea, is admirably fitted both for foreign and domestic or, 
inland trade. This singular advantage, however, could not have ena- 
bled the Flemings to leave the other European nations so far behind them, 
if the form of their civil government had not been peculiarly favourable 
to their exertions. The greatest advantages which nature affords for 
improvement in the arts of life, may be rendered useless to the peo- 
ple who possess them, by an injudicious, or tyrannical and oppressive 
exercise of the civil power. And universal experience proves, how 
vain it is to expect that men will apply themselves with vigour to com- 
mercial pursuits, where their persons are insecure, or where the fruits of 
their industry may be seized by the rapacious hand of a despotic prince. 
But happily for Uie inhabitants of the Low Countries, the sovereigns of 
the several provinces (unable, perhaps, from the small extent of their 
dominions, to execute any plan of tyranny against the people) were, 
at a very .early period, induced to give their consent and sanction to the 
above-mentioned system of fundamental laws ; by which, although their 
prerogative was abridged, yet their power and resources were greatly 
augmented, through that prosperity which their moderate government 
had enabled their subjects to attain. ' 

The sovereignty of these flourishing provinces passed frotn the fami- 
ly of Burgundy into that of Austria, by the marriage of Mary, daug^er 
of Charles the Bold, and sole heiress of his dominions, with Maximilian, 
son of Frederick the Third, emperor of Germany. This marriage was 
set on foot and concluded by the Flemings themselves, who, agreeably 
to their free maxims of government, a'ssumed the direction of the con- 
duet of their princes in this matter, which so nearly concerned their 
prosperity and safety. 

Lewis the. Eleventh of Prance had demanded her for his son the dau- 
phin ; whilst he most impolitically gave oflence to the States, by seizing 
upon Burgundy and Ficardy as fiefs of the kingdom of France. This 
imprudent step, and the death of the bishop of Liege, tmcle of Mary, 
and a partisan of Lewis, determined the Flemings in their choice. 
They judged wisely, that their liberty would be safer in the hands of 
Maximilian, whose hereditary dominions were small, and lay at a distance 
from them, than in those of a neighbouring prince so powerful as Lewis, 
who, in all ))is conduct, had discovered so much injustice and rapacity. 

The Flemings shewed the same laudable jealousy of their privileges 
sifter Maximilian's marriage with their princess, which had influenced 
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them 10 their choice of him for her hushand. About fi>ar years after ^^ 
her marriage, Mary died of a bruise which she received by a fall from 
horsebacl(» vrhen she was big with child. Maxi^iiliao, under the name 
of tutor to his son Philip, assumed the reins of governmentv^ The 
Flemings considered his conduict as an incroachment on their rights, and 
refused to acknowledge his authority, till the States had ordained that 
he should be admitted as governor, only for a limited time, and upoix con- 
ditions which they required he should take an oath to fulfil. 

He did not observe these conditions so exactly as they expected. They 
complained of his conferring offices upon Burgundians and Germans. 
They were grievously offended with him for introducing foreign troops 
into the provinces, and apprehended that he had formed a design against 
their liberty. Afler he was elected king of the Romans, their suspicions 
arose to so great a height, that, upon his entering the city of Bruges with 
a nun^rous train of attendants, the inhabitants ran to arms, surrounded 
him iu the market-place, seized his person, and confined him in the cas- 
tle, where they kept him prisoner for several months. The Pope and 
Emperor interposed in his behalf, but could not obtain his liberty, till he 
had given security with regard to the several particulars on account of 
which they had taken offence. 

Of the same jealous attention to their liberty the Flemings 
gave proofs during the administration of Maximilian's success- <^iMriet v. 
ors. Under that of his grandson Charles V. they had real 
ground of uneasiness. Charles might have easily subdued them, if he 
had been inclined to use his power so ungenerously, and his arbitrary 
temper had sufficiently appeared in his government of Spain and Ger- 
many ; in both which countries he had trampled on all those rights of 
the people, which had been long esteemed the most inviolable. On se- 
veral occasions he had introduced foreign troops into the Low Countries ; 
and it has been asserted *>, that he once deliberated whether he should 
employ them in establishing in. the provinces the same sort of arbitrary 
government which subsisted in his Spanish and Italian dominions. 

But Charles was born in the Netherlands, and had passed 
there the pleasantest of his younger days. He loved the peo- ritj.'**^"'*' 
pky and was fond of their manners ; which resembled his own, 
and were not so reserved and stately as those of the Spaniards. From 
taste and early attachment he kept them always about his person, and 
had bestowed on them the most important offices in his dominions. To 
his preceptor, Adrian of Utrecht, who, through his interest, was after- 
wards advanced to the papacy, he committed the government of Spain : 
and Charles de Lanoy, whom he appointed viceroy of Naples, was in- 
trusted with the management of his affairs in Italy for several years, with 
unlimited authority. In all the wars which he carried on in Germany, 
and on the frontiers of France, he placed a particular confidence in his 
Flemish troops ; used the people, when he resided among them, with 
the most courteous familiarity, and banished from his intercourse with 
them, that form and ceremony which renders i^ so difficult for princes 
either to know that they are beloved, or to shew that they deserve it • . 

The Flemings entertained a grateful sense of the kindness with which 
he treated them. If we except the insurrection of the people of Ghent, 

b Grotias, p. S. c Bentivoglio, p. 4. 
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there happened almost no disturhance in the Netherlands during 
his reign. The States assisted him liberally in defraying the ex- 
pence of those wars in which be was almost continiiallj engaged, and 
discovered, at all times, a warm attachinent to his person. 

Charles would gladly have transmitted to his son the affection which he 
bore towards his Flemish subjects ; and for this purpose he had, as 
above related, brought him to Flanders in his youth, in order to recon- 
cile him to the manners and customs of the people. And afterwards, 
tvhen he himself had resolved to retire from the world, and to leave the 
government of his dominions ii^ the hands of Phihp, he exhorted him, 
with much earnestness, to cultivate the affections of the Flemings, and 
to govern them according to those laws to which they had been so long 
accustomed, and were so strongly attached. ' 

But Philip could not enter into his father's views. He had 
Ws^!^ never made any considerable stay in the Netherlands ; and 
paiar behf could not be fond of a people whose manners were so differ- 
ent from his own. In Spain, where he received his educa- 
tion, he had been taught the most superstitious reverence for the Holy 
See, and had imbibed the most extravagant ideas of the extent of regal 
authority. Charles was not, in reality, less fond of power ; but in him 
ambition was, in some measure, tempered and corrected by his acquain- 
tance with the world ; whereas, in Philip, it was perverted and inflamed 
by the sentiments of an illiberal, cruel, gloomy superstition. 

The Flemings had long perceived and lamented the differ- 
Stow oJS ®°c^ between the character of their late, and that of their 

present sovereign. Philip had taken the usual oath, by which . 
he bound himself to maintain their privileges ; and had made them the 
strongest professions of regard and affection. - But they judged of his dis- 
position towards them from his conduct, rather than from his oath or bis 
professions. They were not admitted, whilst he lived amongst them, to 
any share of his trust and confidence ; and, in violation of their funda- 
mental laws, he committed the administration of the most important 
branches of government to the bishop of Arras, a Burgundian ; or to bis 
Spanish ministers, Ruy Gomez de Sylva, prince of Eboli, and the dukes 
of Feria and Alva ; whom the Flemings considered as enemies to their 
nation, and strenuous abettors of that despotic power, to which, from tiie 
beginning of Philip's reign, they had suspected that he aspired. 

It was not long before he gave them . convincing proof how 
J**tn« tS ^^ grounded th^ir fears were with regard to his intentions, 
srotestanti. by the measures which he employed for extinguishing the new 
opinions in religion. These opinions had been of late diffus- 
ed through every corner of the Netherlands ; having been imported 
thither, partly by foreign merchants who came to reside there ; and 
partly by the Swiss and German troops, whom both Charles and Philip 
had employed in their wars against France ; but chiefly by the English, 
French, and German Protestants, who had fled from the persecutions 
which were carried on against them in their native countries. 

Charles had, as mentioned in the preceding book, shewn the same in- 
clination to extirpate the reformed religion in the Netherlands, which he 
had discovered in Germany ; and had, for this purpose, published seve- 
ral edicts against the Protestants ; many of whom had suffered the most 
cruel death **. 

d It is almost incredible tkat Ike number of those who suffered oould amount to 50,000, 
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Great nambers had begnn to leave the provinces, and to trans- 
port their families and effects to the neighbouring states. Charles 
was moved with the representation which he received of this event, 
from the regent his sister, the queen-dowager of Hungary. He felt for 
the calamities of the people, ana he dreaded the consequences of depo- 
pulating a country from which he had often received the most effectual 
assistance and support. 

But these considerations had no degree of influence on Philip. He 
republished the edicts, and ordered the governors and magistrates to 
carry them into rigorous execution. 

In these edicts it was enacted, that all persons who held any erro- 
neous opinion should be deprived of their offices, and degraded from 
their rank. It was ordained, that whoever should be convicted of 
having taught heretical doctrines, or of having been present at the 
religious meetings of heretics, should, if they were men, be put to death 
by the sword ; and if women, be buried alive. Such were the punish- 
ments denounced even against those who repented of their errors and 
forsook them ; while all wbo persisted in them were condemned to the 
flames. And even those who afforded shelter to heretics in their houses, 
or who omitted to give information against them, were subjected to 
the same penalties as heretics themselves. 

Philip was not satisfied with publishing and executing these 
cruel edicts. He likewise established a particular tribunal for JSJ^**"^ 
the extirpation of heresy, which, although it was not called by 
the name Inquisition, had all the essentials of that iniquitous institu- 
tion. Persons were committed to prison upojb bare suspicion, and put to 
the torture on the slightest evidence. The accused were not confronted 
with their accusers, or made acquainted with the crimes for which they 
suffered. The civil judges y^ere not allowed to take any further con- 
cern in prosecutions for heresy, than to execute the sentences which the 
inquisitors had pronounced. The possessions of the sufferers were con- 
fiscated ; and informers were encouraged, by an assurance of impunity 
in case they themselves were guilty, and by the promise of rewards ® . 

It is not surprising, that (£e estabhshment of this arbitrary tribunal 
should have occasioned disquietude in the Netherlands. It had created 
disturbance even in Spain and Italy, where the people could not boast 
so much as the Flemings of their civil rights ; and had been strenuously 
opposed by many who were sincerely attached to the Catholic religion. 
In the Flen^ngs it excited the most frightful apprehensions. They con- 
sidered it as utterly subversive of their liberty. They dreaded the ruin 
of their commerce ; which could not subsist unless the foreign mer- 
chants, many of whom were Protestants, could reside among them with 
safety. The new opinions had been propagated throughout all the pro- 
vinces, and men knew not how far the inquisitors might extend their pow- 
er, or how great a number might be foiind liable to punishments that 
were denounced, not only against heretics themselves, but against all 
those who were suspected to befriend them. 

To these causes of discontent Philip added another, by in- j^^^ ^^^ 
creasmg the number of bishoprics from five to seventeen, the ^n ^w- 
number of the provinces^ This measure, which would not at "** * 



yet thia is affirmed by several historians. Meteren calls the number 50,000. Grotias, p. 
12. cans it 100,000. F. Paul, lib. calh it 50,000. 
« Grotias Annales, Kb. i. 
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ifMi ^7 other lime havegiTen much offence, was hi tlie present jfmc- 
ture nmyertallj disagreeable. GranTelle, bishop of Arras, was 
the chief adviser of it ; aor did he and the king's other counsellors scra- 
pie to acknowle^, that their intention in prometing it, was to have at 
aU times a sufficient number of persons in the Netherlands, upon whose 
zeal the king could rely for a vigorous execution of the edicts. 

The new bishops were therefore considered as so many new inquisi- 
tors. Their creation was regarded as an incroachment on the privileges 
of the provinces, and a violation, on the part of the king; of the oath 
which he had taken at his accession, to preserve the church in the condi- 
tion in which he found it. The principal nobility were particularly averse 
to tins innovation, because the number of the counsellors of state was 
thereby greatly augmented, and consequently the influence of the an- 
cient members of the council was impaired, and the balance of power 
^rown into the hands of the'clergy ; who, they doubted not, would on 
all occasions shew themselves ready to support the arbitrary measures of 
^ sovereign. But no sect of men exclaimed so loudly as the Mooks 
and Abbots, whose opposition was inflamed by motives both of ambilioii 
and interest. For besides that they wQuld be obliged to yield the prer 
cedency to the bishops, and have much less weight than hitherto in the 
assemblies of the States, it was out of their revenues that the new 
bishoprics were to be endowed. They were therefore highly incensed. 
They laboured to connect their private interest with that of the public ; 
and represented the new erection as no less pernicious to the country in 
general, than it was to their order in particular ^. - 

Besides the grievances enumerated, the Flemings complaia* 
2jJ|^**i„ ' ed bitterly, that p the midst of peace the provinces were filled 
2«N|wii- with Spanish soldiers. They had ever esteemed it one of 
their most valuable privileges, that, according to their funda- 
mental laws, no foreign troops could be brought into the Netherlands. 
Charles indeed had oAeQ introduced them in the course of bis wars with 
France, and with the Protestants in Germany. But the Flemings had 
been dazzled with the glory which generally attended that monarch's 
arms, and had not entertained the same jealousy of his intentions as of 
those of Philip ; who, they could not help thinking, had formed a design 
to reduce them under a despotic government ; and had, with this view, 
deferred so long the dismission of his Spanish troops. Their discontent 
was greatly increased by the insolent and rapacious behaviour of these 
troops ; which in Zealand was so intolerable, that the people actually re- 
fused to work at their dykes, saying, that they chose rather to be swal- 
lowed up by the ocean, than to remain a prey to the cruelty and avarice 
of the Spanish soldiers s. 

Such was the state of aflairs, and such the temper of the people, when 
Philip, intending to set out for Spain, was delibe rating-concerning a pro- 
per person to whom he might conunit the government of the Netherlands. 
He hesitated for some time between Christina the dutchess 
M?orp!^ of Lorrain, his cousin, and Margaret dutchess of Parma, a 
appointed natural daughter of the late Emperor. The former had dis- 
"**"** tinguished herself by her prudent conduct in the government 

of Lorrain after her husband's death, and had lately acquired considera- 

f Rentifoglb, lib. i. .J 

g These soldiers were not removed till the year following, when Philip had ocoaiion (or M 

them elsewhere. Reidanus, p. 5. Keursii AuriacHs, near the beginniog. ^ 
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ble repatatioo by her nef oetfttio&s in the treaty o€ peace at Cha- 
teau-Cambresis. From the rictnity of Lorraia to the Lew Coob- 
tries, the Flemings were well acquaieted with her character ; and, at 
they had groaned under the burden of the French war, and had now be- 
gun to taste, with gratitude, the fruits of that peace which Christina's 
wisdom had contributed to procure for them, they were exceedingly de- 
drous that the goyemment of the provinces should t>e (eft in her hands. 
But Philip had good reasoA for the preference which he gave to the 
dutchc^s of Parma. The dukes of Lorrain were, from their aitdation, 
in some measure dependent upon the crown «f France ; whereas the 
dutchy of Parma was surrounded with Philip's Italian dominions ; and 
the duke and dutchess were wiUing to send their von, the celebrated 
Alexander Famese prince of Parma, to the court of Spain ; on pretence 
of "being educated there, but, in truth, as a pledge of that implicit obe- 
dience which the dutchess «fngaged to yield to the king's inj unctions ia 
her goremment of the provinces * . 

As Philip did not intend to return soon to the Netherlands, he thought 
Jiroper, before his departure, to summon a convention of the States ; 
Which was accordingly held in Ghent. He was present himself, accom- 
paLnied by the new regent, at the first opening of that a8seml>ly ; but as 
be could not speak the language of the country, he employed the bishop 
of Arras to address the deputies in his name. ' 

The bishop began his speech ^th informing them of the 
king^ resolution of going to Spain, and the reasons which ren- ^j^SSf 
dered his journey thither necessary. He expatiated on the JgJ^^jJj; 
t^ctiim which Philip bore towards his Flemish subjects ; to 
Whom his ^mily had been so much indebted for that ascendant and in- 
fluence, which had given them possession of such extensive territories. 
His aflairs in Spain, he hoped, wo^ld not detain him long ; but, in case 
they should, he promised to «end his son to reside in the Netheriands* 
In the mean time he earnestly exhorted the States to study to preserve 
the piibltc peace ; and to this end he thought that nothing could conduce 
so much, as (he extirpation of heresy, which, whilst it set men at variance 
with God, put arms into their hands against their civil sovereign. They 
tm^ ttierefore zealously to maintain the purity of their ancient faith, 
and ibr this purpose, to execute with vigour the several edicts published 
fbr the suppression of heresy. In this, and every other measure, he 
%Gped that they would concur cheerfully with the dutchess of Parma, 
whom he had appointed regent in his absence- He would leave the Ne- 
therlands, impressed with the deepest sense of that fidelity and afifection 
which his sul]^ects there bad ever shewn him ; and would, as soon as 
possible^ remove the foreign troops, and deliver the people from every 
other burden which the exigency of his a^Batirs had made it necessary 
to impose K 

The answer of the States to this speech contained the warmest senti- 
ments of a£fection and loyalty. But, before the convention was dissolv- 
ed, E^ilip perceived that the deputies were far from being satisfied with 
every part of his administration. They had expected that the troops 
would have been immediately transported to Spain, and could not dis- 
cover any reason for keepipg them longer in the Low Countries, but 
such as filled their minds with terror. Their suspicion that the Inquisi- 

b Be«liTOgH«r k BeatiTOglio, p. 9. 
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tion wai about tp be established in the Netherlands, excited the most 
* ' disquieting appreheusioDS. There were some of the deputies, who 
scrupled uot openlj to remonstrate, That the Low Countries had never 
been accustomed to an institution of so much rigour and severity : That 
the people trembled at the very name of the Inquisition, and would fly 
to the remotest corners of the earth rather than submit to it : That it 
was not by Are and sword, but by the gentlest and soflest remedies, that 
the evil complained of must be cured : That as each individual had 
a habit or constitution of body peculiar to himself, so every nation had a 
peculiar temperament or character : That what might be suitable to 
Spain or Italy, would be extremely unfit for the Netherlands ; and that, 
in general, the nations, in the southern parts of the world could live 
happily under a degree of restraint which would render the northern 
nations extremely miserable ^ . 

nuip reftifl. These and such other representations were addressed to 
•jtogmity the King liimself by some of the deputies, who endeavoured 
to persuade him to annul, or at least to moderate, the edicts. 
But on this head Philip was inexorable. And when one of his ministers 
represented, that by persisting in the execution of these edicts, he 
might kindle the seeds of rebellion, and thereby lose the sovereignty of 
the provinces ; he replied, ** That he had much rather be no King at 
all than have heretics for his subjects °»." 

His religion, which was of all superstitions the most intolerant ; his 
temper of mind, which was naturally haughty and severe ; his pride, 
which would have been wounded by yielding to what he had repeatedlj 
declared he would never yield ; his engagements with the Pope, and 
an oath which he had taken to devote his reign to the defence of the 
Popish faith and the extirpation of heresy ; above all, his thirst for desr 
potic power, with which he considered the liberties claimed in religious 
matters by the Protestants as utterly incompatible ; all these causes 
united, rendered him deaf to the remonstrances which were made to 
him, and fixed him unalterably in his resolution to execute the edicts 
with the utmest rigour. He shewed himself equally inflexible with re- 
gard to the new bishoprics ; nor would he consent at this time to with- 
draw the Spanish soldiers. In order, however, to lessen the odium 
arising from his refusal, he oflered the command of these troops to the 
prince of Orange and count Cgmont, the two ablest and most popular 
noblemen in the Netherlands ; the former of whom he had appointed 
governor of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht; and the latter of Artois 
and Flanders. Both of them declined accepting of the pfler which was 
made to them, and bad the courage to declare, that they considered the 
continuance of the troops in the Low Countries, alter peace had been 
established with France, as a violation of the fundamental laws of the 
constitution. 

Count Egmont, descended from the dukes of Guelderland, 
mon?^*^' *°^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® ™^^* accomplished noblemen in the Nether- 
lands, having lately gained immortal honour by the victories of 
St. Quintitt and Gravelines, had just ground to expect the highest re-^ 
f^ards in the power of Philip to bestow. 

1 BentiTogKo, lib. i. 
nChfsUYolcYapiutostorMtarsenzaregniychepoMedergUconheresiju BentiToglto^p.lOi 
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The prince of Orange, «o well known in Imtory by the 
Dame of William the Fint, was the representative of the wiiS^i, 
ancient and ilhistrious family of Nastan in Germanj. From ^^ ^ 
his ancestors, one of whom had been Emperor of Germany, '^'^'^ 
he inherited sereral rich possessions in *the Netheriands ; and he had 
succeeded to the principality of Orange by the will of Ren^ Nassau 
and Chalons, his cousin-gennan, in the year 1544. From that time the 
late Emperor had kept him perpetually about bis person, and had early 
discovered in him all those extraordinary talents which rendered him 
afterwards one of the most illustrious personages of the age. Both he 
and Count Egmont had aspired to the regency ; and their declining to 
accept of the command of the Spanish troops was, by some, ascribed to 
the chagrin occasioned by their disappointment >>• The prince of Orange, 
after diropping his own pretensions, had expressed his desire to have die 
regency bestowed on the dutcby of Lorrain ;' and this discovery of Wil- 
liam's inclination is said to have been a principal motive with Philip, and 
his .Spanish counsellors, for conferring it on the dutchess of Parma. 
Nor where they satisfied with thwarting him in this. He had begun and 
made some progress in a treaty of marriage with one of the princesses 
of Lorrain. In this measure likewise they opposed him, from an ap- 
prehension, it was pretended, that so close, a connexion with a family 
of so great influence, and whose territories lay So near the Netherlands, 
would give him an accession of power that might be dangerous in the 
hands of a person whose loyalty there was reason to suspect. 

It does not however appear, that, before the assembly of the 
States, Philip had any just ground for his suspicions of William's pSi^»,*^ 
conduct ; and there is only one circumstance recorded to which J^'^^" 
they can be ascribed. The prince having been sent to France ™* 

as an hostage for the, execution of some articles of the peace of Cha- 
teau-Cambresis, had, daring bis residence there, discovered a scheme 
formed by the French and the Spanish monarchs for the extirpation of 
the Protestants. This scheme he had communicated to such of his 
friends in the Netherlands as had embraced the reformed religion, and 
from that time the King ceased to treat him with Ws^wonted confidence ^ . 

But we find a still more satisfactory account of Philip's alienation from 
the Prince, in the jealousy of Granvelle and the Spanish ministers. 
From his early youth William had been considered as a principal favour- 
ite of the late Eimperor, who had on all occasions distinguished him with 
pectdiar marks of his esteem. Charles used to commnnicate t6 him his 
most secret counsels, and had been heard to declare, that the Prince^ 
though scarcely arrived at the years of manhood, had often suggested 
expedients to him that were of great advantage to his affairs. William 
was in the twenty^third year of his age when Charles resigned his do- 
minions, yet he bad already received several public proofs of the Em- 
peror's attachment. Not to mention his \naking choice of him to sup- 
port him in that august assembly in which he resigned his dominions, 
or his bestowing on him, in preference to his other courtiers, the hon- 
our of carrying the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand ; he had 
appointed him commander in chief of his army, in the absence of the 
duke of Savoy, when the Prince was only two and twenty years old. 



n Perreras, torn. ix. Grotias, p. 4—9. 

^ Bentivogtio, p. 6. Thaanas, torn. i. lib. xzti. wot. 10. 
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Against this measare all his counseUors had remonstrated, and had 
represented to him the superior character of the French generals, 
the dnke de Neyers, and the admiral de Coligni. But Charles adhered 
to his choice, and had noireason afterwards to repent of it. William 
not only saved the troops wl^le they were under his command from sus- 
taining any misfortune or calamity, hut fortified Charlemont and Philip- 
Tijle, and thereby secured the frontier of the Netherlands, in spite of 
the most vigorous efforts which the enemy could make to prevent him. 
This uncommon degree of attachment that was shewn him by the father, 
was the real cause of the coldness with which he was treated by the sod. 
Granvelle and the Spanish ministers were envious of his rising greatn^s, 
and took every opportunity to inspire Philip with suspicions of his de- 
signs, and an aversion to his character. Philip was confirmed in his sus- 
picions by William's refusing to accept of the command of the troops ; 
and saw that neither he, nor count Egmont, who likewise declined accept- 
ing it, were persons on whom he could depend for executing the plin 
which he had formed for' establishing despotism in the provinces. 

He left them, however, in possession of the several governments t* 
which they had been appointed, and still allowed them to hold their pla- 
ces as formerly in the council of State. Their merit, he was sensible, 
intitled them to all the honours and offices which they enjoyed. He 
knew how extensive their influence was among the people ; and he was 
conscious they had been guilty of nothing that could justify him for re- 
moving them from their employments ; since, even when their conduct 
had offended him the most, they had only exercised those rights, which, 
by the fundamental laws ef the country, belonged to every inhabitant of 
the Netherlands. 

But although Philip did not think proper to dismiss them from his ser- 
vice, he resolved that they should not have power to frustrate his inten- 
tions. And for this purpose he left, for principal counsellor to the re- 
gent, the bishop of Arras, whose views were entirely coincident with 
his own, and in whom, therefore, the dutchess of Parma was desired to 
repose unUmited confidence. 

Anthony Berenot, bishop of Arras, so well known in the hiS" 
It"!^^ tory of the Netherlands by the name of cardinal Granvelle, 
was son to the celebrated chancellor of that name, whom the 
late Emperor had for many years intrusted with the management of his 
most important affiiirs. Anthony having been early initiated into busi- 
ness, had been employed by the Emperor for several years in the nicest 
political negociations, and in some of the highest departments of the 
state. He was a person of extraordinary abilities, and particularly dis- 
tinguished for ^is eloquence, his activity, his industry, and address. Tet 
he was extremely odious to the people whom he was left to govern, who 
considered him as the principal author of all their grievances. In the 
court of Charles, and afterviards in that of Philip, he had acqui^red ha* 
bits and principles not unsuitable, perhaps, te the minister of a despotic 
prince, but which rendered him exceedingly unfit for the government of 
the Low Countries, where the power of the sovereign was so much li- 
mited by the laws. He was naturally choleric and haughty, vain, and 
ostentatious of his credit with the king ; and, by an imperious and inte- 
rested behaviour, had disgusted many of his friends, and inflamed the re- 
sentment of his enemies. He was. particularly obnoxious to the princi^. 
I^blI nobility ; and> in the course of hh ministry^ had been instrumental 
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in disappointing many of them in their most fayonrite yiews of ^^^ 
ambition and interest ^, 

In the hands of a person so unrrersalty disliked, it coald not reasona* 
My be expected that the government would proceed smoothly. While 
Philip himself was present, the discontented nobles were oyerawed. 
But DO sooner was that restraint remoyed which the king's presence im- 
|H)8ed upon them, than their ill-humour broke out with a degree of yio-^ 
leoce that drew after it the most serious and important consequences. 

j> Bfbtivoslio, & Strada^ic Domt'ETeiqae, torn. L 
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Philip set sail from the Netherlands with a fieet of i>ear se- 
yenty ships, on the 20th of August, and arrived at Loredo, in rmp9 
the province of Biscay, on the 29th. He reached the port wriyaiin 
ia safety, hut no sooner had he landed, than a dreadful storm ^**^ 
arose, in which a part of his fleet was shipwrecked ; above a thousand 
men perished, and a great number of capital paintings, statues, and 
•^r curieiis works of art, were lost, which Charles had been employed 
fcriog forty years in collecting, in Germany, Italy, and Flanders. 

Philip, animated by a spirit similar to that which prompted him, after 
flie victory of St. Qjnintin, to consecrate a church to St. Laurence, 
bought he could not on this occasion, express his gratitude for his pre* 
servation, in a manner more acceptable to the Deity, than by declaring 
his resolution to dedicate his life to the defence of the Catholic faith, 
and the extirpation of heresy * • 

As the Spaniards had not for many years enjoyed the pre- 
sence of tiieir sovereign, his arrival diffused universal joy s2jJ2df J5f 
throughout the kingdom. His administration before his this occmUmk 
narriage with the queen of England had procured him the 
geaeral esteem, and he was now more respected than ever, on account 
of the signal success with which his arms had been attended in his wars 
with France, and the moderation and equity which he had displayed in 
the peace of Chateau^Cambresis. 

The proofs of affection which h^ received at this time 
from his Spanish subjects, were the stronger, because, al- m^tto^j^m 
though Philip seldom suffered either joy or sorrow to ap- 
pear in his looks, his discourse, or behaviour, it was well known how 
much he was attached to his native country, more than to any of his other 
doninioBS ; and it was generally believed, that he intended to fix in it his 

a FsUier Pml, lib. v* ^ W. 
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perpetual residence. If is manners were suited only to those of his 
^^* Spanish subjects; he could not, as has been already mentioned, speak 
with facility any other language but theirs, and he possessed not that cour- 
age and enterprise by which the late Emperor had been determined to un- 
dertake so many voyages and joumies to the di£ferent states which were 
subject to his dominion. The Low Countries had not, in the eyes of Phi- 
lip, those charms by which Charles had been so powerfully attracted ; 
and were particularly disagreeable to him, on account of the restriction 
which their free constitution of government imposed on his authority. 

In the beginning of the reign of Charles, Spain was one of the freest 
states in Europe ; but as the nobles were humbled, and their power 
abridged, during the arbitrary, but vigorous administration of cardinal 
Ximenes ; so the ill-concerted and unsuccessful attempt which the com- 
mons of Castile made some years afterwards, to assert their rights, serv- 
ed only to exalt the royal prerogative, which they intended to have 
circumscribed, and to reduce the Cortes to an entire dependance on the 
crown. And although in Arragon the people still enjoyed their ancient 
privileges, yet there was little probability that they would ever venture 
to dispute the will of their prince ; who possessed such inexhaustible re- 
sources, and could, when he pleaaed, employ even their own country- 
men, the Castilians, to subdue them. But there was no circumstance 
which served more to increase Philip's partiality for Spain, and to make 
him prefer it to any of his other dominions for the place of bis abode, 
than the full establishment which the court of inquisition had acquired 
in that kingdom^ and the security which this institution afforded him 
against the propagation of heresy. 

This tribunal, which, although it was not the parent, has been 
^umSod^ the nurse and guardian of ignorance and superstition, in every 
kingdom into which it has been admitted, was introduced into 
Spain near a century before the present period, by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ; and was principally intended to prevent the relapse of the Jews 
and Moors, who bad been converted, or pretended to be converted, to 
the faith of the church of Rome. Its jurisdiction was not confined to 
the Jews and Moors, but extended to all those who, in their practice or 
opinions, differed from the establiahed church. In the united kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon, there were eighteen different inquisitorial courts; 
having each of them its counsellors, termed Apostolic Inquisitors ; its 
secretaries, sergeants, and other officers; and besides these, there 
were twenty thousand iamiUars dispersed throughout the kingdom, who 
acted as spies and informers, and were employed to apprehend all sus- 
pected persons, and to commit them for their trial, to the prisons which 
belonged to the inquisition. By these fantiliars, persons were seized on 
bare suspicion ; and, in contradiction to the common rules of law, they 
were put to the torture, tried and condemned by the inquisitors, without 
being confronted either with their accusers or with the witnesses on whose 
evidence they were condemned. The punishments inflicted were more 
or less dreadful, according to the caprice and humour of the judges. 
The unhappy victims were either strangled, or committed to the flames, 
er loaded with chains and shut up in dungeons during life. Their effects 
were confiscated, and Uieir families stigmatized with infamy^. 

This institution was, no doubt, well calculated to produce an unifor- 
mity ^f religiou9 profession ; but it had a tendency likewise to destroy 

^ Hf arhma, lib. xzhr. t. ztL p. l$T. 
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the sweets of social life ; to banish all freedom of theoght and ^^^^ 
speech ; to disturb men's minds with the most disquieting appre* 
hensions, and to produce the most intolerable slavery, by reducing per-^ 
sons of all ranks of life to a state of abject dependence upon priests ; 
whose integrity, were it even greater than that of other men, as in 
every false religion it is less, ovnst have been corrupted by the uncon- 
trolable authority which they were allowed to exercise. 

Such nearly were the sentiments which even the Spaniards entertain- 
ed of this iniquitous tribunal, at the time when it was erected^. But 
not having had experience then of its pernicious effects, and considering 
it as intended for the chastisement of Jews and infidels, they only mur- 
mured and complained ; till, the yoke being wreathed about their necks, 
the most secret murmurings became dangerous, and often fatal to those 
nho uttered them. 

By this tribunal, a visible change was wrought in the tem- 
per of the people ; and reserve, distrust, and jealousy, be-. Wect$ oftbu 
came the distinguishing character of a Spaniard. It perpe- Se°^Sl!fcS 
tuated and confirmed the reign of ignorance and superstition, of tke people. 
It inflamed the rage of bigotry ; and the cruel spectacles to 
which, in the execution of its decrees, it famiUarized the people, it 
nourished in them that ferocious spirit, which, in the Netherlands and 
America, they manifested by deeds that have fixed an everlasting re- 
proach on the Spanish name. 

But these considerations could not be apprehended by Philip ; nor if 
they had been suggested to him, would they have had any influence 
upon his conduct. He had imbibed, in all its virulence, that spirit of 
bigotry and persecution^ which gave birth to the inquisition. He re- 
garded heretics as the most odious of criminals ; and considered a de*- 
parture in hi^ subjects from the Roman superstition, aa the most dread** 
All calamity that could befal them. He was therefore determined to 
support the inquisitors with all his power, and he encouraged them to 
exert themselves in the exercise of their office, with the utmost diligence. 

The zeal and vigilance of these men fully corresponded to that ardour 
with which their sovereign was inflamed ; yet so irresistible in this age 
was the spirit of ii^novation, and so great .the force of truth, that the 
opinions of the Reformers had found their way even into Spain, and 
were embraced openly by great numbers of both sexes, among whom 
were both priests and nuns. 

Even the archbishop of Toledo, Bartlemi di Caranza y 
Miranda, was, from certain propositions contained in a cate- ^"xSSo!''' 
chism, which he published, suspected to have espoused them. 
The inquisitors informed the King of the grounds of their suspicion, and 
desired to receive his instructions for their conduct. Caranza had been 
universally respected «s one of the most virtuous and learned prelates 
in Spain. Having, when provincial of the order of St. Dominique, 
been carried by Philip into England, as a person well qualified to pro- 
mote the re-establishment of popery in that kingdom, he had labour- 
ed with so much zeal for that end, and thereby recommended himself 
so powerfully to the King, that in the year one thousand five hundred 
and £fly-seven, Philip advanced him to the primacy. His first employ- 
ment after attaining this high dignity was to administer spiritual comfort 
t» the late Emperor, whom he attended in bis last distress. But the 
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^^^^ memory of his merit and services was now oUiterated. Philip 
wrote to the Inquisitors from the Netherlands, that they must, with- 
out hesitation, proceed against the Archbishop as they would do against 
other delinquents ; and that they should not spare even his own son if 
they ibund him guilty of heresy. Caranza was accordingly thrown into 
prison, and his revenues were sequestrated^ The propositions in bis 
catechism, at which the inquisitors had taken offence, were held to be 
of a disputable nature even among the Catholics themselves. It is 
probable, however, that sentence would have been pronounced against 
him, had not the Pope interposed, and claimed an exclusive right it 
decide the cause. Philip, anxious for the honour of the holy office, 
to whose power he was desirous that no bounds should be prescribed, 
employed all his interest to prevail on the Pontiff to drop his preten- 
sions. But at last he himself ^yielded ; and Caranza, after having lan- 
guished in prison for six years and seven months, was transported to 
Rome, where he was released from confinement, but died in a few 
weeks after he was set at liberty^. 

An Antd- Before Philip's arrival in the city of Valladolid, an Aut5-de- 
de-fs M. f4 had been celebrated, in which a great number of Protes- 
Valladolid, ^^^^ ^^^^ committed to the flamea. There were still in the 
prisons of the inquisition more than thirty persons, against whom the 
same dreadful punishment bad been denounced. Philip, eager 
5 PhUip. ^^ &^^ public proof as early as possible of his abhorrence of 
these innovators, desired the inquisitors to fix a day for their 
execution ; and he resolved to witness it. The dreadful ceremony 
(more repugnant to humanity, as well as to the spirit of the ChristiaB 
religion, than the most abominable sacrifices recorded in the annals of 
the Pagan world) was conducted with the greatest solemnity which the 
inquisitors could devise ; and Philip, attended by his son Don Carlos, by 
his sister, and by his courtiers and guards, sat within sight of the unhap- 
py victims. After hearing a sermon from the bbhop of Zamora, he rose 
from his seat, and having dravm his sword, as a signal, that with it he 
would defend the holy faith, he took an oath administered to him.by the In- 
quisitor-General, to support the inquisition and its ministers against all 
heretics and apostates, and to compel his subjects every where to yield 
obedience to ita decrees. 

Among the Protestants condemned, there was a nobleman of the name 
of Don Carlos di Sessa, who, when the executioners were conducting him. 
to the stake, called out to the King for mercy,. saying, ** And canst thou 
** thus, O King ! witness the torments of thy subjects ? i;ave us from this 
** cruel death ; we do not deserve it." " No," Philip sternly replied,. 
** I would myself carry wood to burn my own son, were he such a wretch 
" as thou e ." After which he beheld the horrid spectacle that followed, 
with a composure and tranquillity that betokened the most unfeeling heart. 

This dreadfuJ'severity, joined with certain rigid laws, enacted to pre- 
vent the importation of Lutheran books, soon produced the desired effect. 
After the celebration of another Auto-de*f<§^, in which about fifty Protes- 
tants suffered, all the rest, if there were any who still remained, either 
concealed their sentiments, or made their escape into foreign parts ^ . 

d Ferreras, Annis 1559 & 1565. Campana, An. 1559. Miniana, Hb. t. e. xi. 
e lo traea lenna para quemar a mi hijo, ai faere tan nialo como tos. Cabrera, lib* r. c 
iii. Miniana, 1. y. c xi. 
f In Seville. g Miniana, lib* v. o. xi. 
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Philip proceeded next to settle the civil government of the king- ^^^^ 
dom ; and, according to the Spanish historians, he discovered in the 
choice of his ministers, and of the governors of towns and provinces, 
much prudence and circumspection ; of which last, an historian gives 
the following instance, that besides making diligent inquiry concerning 
the characters of the several candidates for office, he kept a register for 
hia own use, in which he recorded all the vices and defects, as well as the 
virtues and accomplishments of each ^ . 

He might have confined his attention to objects of this nature, and have 
applied himself wholly to the internal administration of his dominions, 
had he not found it necessary to provide against the hostile intentions with 
which the Turkish Emperor, and the corsairs of Barbary, were animat- 
ed against him. 

The Ottoman empire was, in the present period, at the summit ^ ^ 
of its glory, under the victorious Solyman ; the greatest and the Taridib 
most enlightened of all the Sultans. In Persia, in Hungary, *"p*^- 
a,pd in Africa, this heroic prince had widely extended the limits of his em- 
pire ; had expelled the knights of St. John from Rhodes, which till then 
bad been deemed impregnable ; had stripped the Venetians of a great 
part of their territories ; laid waste the coasts of Italy and Spain ; and 
filled all Europe with admiration of his exploits, and with the terror of 
lus name. From the time of bis competition with Ferdinand in Hunga- 
ry, he had regarded the princes of the house of Austria as his rivals. 
He had assisted Henry II. of France, first against Charles, and after- 
wards against Philip ; as he had formerly assisted Francis against the 
Emperor. And in the late war, although by some accident his fleet did 
not arrive in time to act in concert with that of France, yet it came af- 
terwards under his admiral Piali, who, having landed his troops in Italy, 
and in the islands of Prochita and Minorca, put great numbers of the 
inhabitants to the sword, and carried ofl* many hundred prisoners into 
slavery * . 

From an enemy so powerful and enterprising, Philip had much to ap- 
prehend. But he beheved it to be inconsistent with the character of 
protector of the church, to which he aspired, to enter into any alliance 
with a prince who was the declared and irreconcileable enemy of Chris- 
tianity ; and therefore, far from proposing any terms of accommodation, 
he issued orders for putting the coasts of Spain and Italy into a posture 
of defence, lest Solyman should find leisure from his other occupations 
to renew hostilities. 

But the Spanish monarch had more immediate cause of in- 
quietude from the corsairs on the coast of Africa, an enemy of Barbara? 
much more formidable than before, by the assistance which 
Solyman had afforded ^hem ever since they acknowledged him for their 
soYereign. They consisted of Turks, Arabs, Negroes, and Moors ; the 
last of whom were partly natives, and partly such as had been expelled 
from Spain in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. They were all men of 
barb.arou8 manners, inflamed with the most bigoted zeal for the Mahome- 
tan religion, open foes to almost every Christian power, and animated 
with a pecuUar hatred against the Spaniards, who had often attacked- 
them in their strong holds, and had long treated their brother Mahome- 
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tJins, tht* Morescoes in Spain, with inhumamty. They had often 
' takeni full revenge for these ibjuries, under the celebrated bro- 
thers, Home and Hayradha Barbarossas. Their principal fleet was now 
Commanded by another corsair, of the name of Dragnt, the Barbarotsa 
of his age, and not inferior to either of the two brothers in those quaU* 
fications by which they were so eminently di^ngnished* 

Bom in a little village in Natolia, opposite to the isle of Khodesi 
^'•^^ and sprang, like the Barbarossas, frotai the meanest parents, Dra- 
gut had, in his youth, enlisted himself on board a Tuiiush galley, and had 
served there for some years as a common sailor. In that station he gave 
conspicuous prooft of bis capacity. He seemed however to be govern- 
ed by a passion extremely Afferent from that ftmbitioti which is the or^ 
dinary attendant upon genius, and to have no other end in view than to en* 
rich himself. But as sOon as he had atquired k cert^n som of money, 
h^ purchased a galley of his own, vind began the adtenUironn occupation 
of a corsair, in which he became remarkable for his skill io navigation, 
bis knowledge of the seas, his intrepidity^ and ebterprise. His chara«* 
ter did not remain long unknown to Hayradin Bafbarossa^ who was at 
that time high admiral of the Turkish fleet. Barbarossai gladly received 
Dragut into his service, and having made him his lieutenant, hegave him 
the command of twelve of his ships of war. With this fleet Dragut did 
infinite mischief to all the European states wto traded in the Me^terra- 
nean, the French only excepted, whose monarchs were in aOiande with 
the Turkish Emperor. He suffered no season to pass tonemi^oyed. 
Scarcely ia sin^e Spanish or Italian ship escaped him ; jKttd whea lie 
failed in taking a sufficient number of prke^, he commonly made eomS 
Sudden descent on the coasts of Spain Or Italy, plundering the coutitrf, 
and carrying vS great numbers of the inhabitants i)ito captivity* ki 
these descents he was generdly fortunate ; but in the year IM 1 , hav- 
ing landed his men in a creek in Corsica, they were scattered aloc^ tM 
coast, and employed in collecting their booty, when Juanetin Dotia, Hie 
brave nephew of the iUustmus Andrew DoHd, citine ^p&tt lam with a 
superior force, took nine of his ships, and compelled him to surrender* 
When he was carried on board the ttdmirars ^ley, he could ndi res^«is 
his indignation, but exclaimed, ^' And am I then doomed to be thus hMid- 
** ed with fetters by a bear^ess yotith f * a saying wfeidi octMioned hi^ 
jneetiog with harder usage than he Would otiherwke have received* Both 
Barbarossa and Solyman interested themselves te his behalf, and made 
tempting oflers to the Genoese for his ransom. Notwitfaslanding which, 
they detained him four years in captivity ; nor could Ihey be persuaded 
to »et him at liberty, till Barbarossa, with a hundred gailies ^nder his 
command, appeared before their town, end threatened lo lay it in ashes, 
if he were not instantly released. The Geti<oese feumd it necessary to 
Comply with this request ; and Dragut, who was immediately afl»rw«rA 
luraished with a strong squadron of ships %y Bat^arossa, a^ was now 
inflamed with redoubled hatred against all wiio bore the name of Chns- 
tians, resumed his former occupation, and sought after op{M)fti6Biitiesv w^ti^ 
unceasing a^rdor, to wreak his vengeance upon his enemies. &eside^ 
captures which he made at ?ea, lie sacked and pillaged, year after year> 
innumerable villages and towns rn Italy and the ^jacebt isles, ^faving 
been dispossessed by Doria of his strong sea-port of Mohedia on the 
Uih ^^^^^ ^ Barbary, he ^d ample revenge afterwards on that gal- 
lant seaman, in an eogagemeni off NapleS; in which be took m of 
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bis ships, with a great number of troope on board, and obliged Do* ,,^ 
ria himself, and tbe rest of the fleet, to fly before him. la the 
year iannediatelj following he subdued iilmostthe whole idand of Cor- 
sica, and delivered it into the hands of the French. After this, havine 
made himself master of Tripoli, he fortified that place in the strongest 
manner. From Tripoli he issued forth as often as the season would per* 
mit ; and after Philip's aocession, and even after peace was concluded 
between France and Spain, he continued to practise as formerly his de* 
predatiotts upon the coasts of Sicily, Naples, and other states which be- 
longed to the Spanish monarchy. 

Of these hostilities Philip had received particulat inform- 
ation before he left the Netherlands, and had been earnest- ^SSS^ft. 
ly exhorted by tbe Sieur de la Valette, grand-master of tbe poaandtbt 
Iroights of Malta, and the duke de Medina Cceli, governor of bL^ ""^^^ 
Sicily, to think seriously of putting an end to the innumerable 
mischiefs to which his subjects were exposed from this active corsair, 
by sending such a force against him as might compel him to abandon his 
retreat. Philip readily consented to this request ; and as he was in- 
formed by la Valette, that Dragqt himself was absent at that time from 
Tripoli, carrying on an inland war against one of the kings in Barbary, 
be seat immediate orders to the duke de Medina Coeli, Doria, and others, 
to hasten fi>rward the preparations nectary for the intended enterprise. 
The Pope and most of the other princes in Italy contributed their as- 
sistance, and a fleet was assembled consisting of more than a hundred 
ship, having fourteen thousand soldiers on board. This armament, of 
which the duke de Medina Coeli had the chief command^ set sail from 
Messina in the end of October one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine, 
and passed over to Syracuse. There it was detained by contrary winds 
for several weeks, and during that time a disease, occasioned by unwhole- 
some provisions, carried off between three and four thousand of the 
troops^ Medina Coeli, however, proceeded on his voyage, still hoping 
that he had force sufficient to ensure success ; and it is {>robable that 
he would not have been disappointed had be advanced directly and laid 
siege to Tripoli. But he thought it would facilitate the reduction of 
that place, to make himself master before-hand of the isle of Gerba, 
which lies a few miles from Tripoli, and was held by a Moorish gov- 
ernor, attached to the interest of Dragut. This island was subdued 
with litde ^fficulty ; and a castle which had been erected upon it was, 
afier a feeble resistance, abandoned by tbe Moors, whose commander 
swore allegiance upon the Alcoran to the King of Spain. 

It was the opinion of some of the principal officers that this castle 
ihoold be immediately destroyed, and that tbe fleet should proceed to 
Tripoli without delay. But the duke was unfortunately of a different 
opinion^ and resolved not only to preserve the castle, but to strengthen 
and enlarge it In this preposterous undertaking a great deal of time 
was lest. Dragut had returned with his army from his inland expedi- 
tion ; and he had leisure not only to provide for the security of the 
town, but to send notice to the Grand Seignior of the operations of the 
Christian fleet, which he represented might be attacked with great ad- 
vantage in its present situation, while the commander was off his guards 
and most of the forces were on shore. 
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Solymao embraced without hesitation, the tempting opportu* 
Bestruetkm "'^^ which was thus presented to him. He fitted out, with the 
of the spap utmost expedition, a fleet of seventy-four galiies, put a hun- 
Yhe*T^^^ dred Janissaries, besides other soldiers, on board each of 
them, and gave the command to his admiral Piali, with orders 
to proceed in his voyage as fast as possible. The Spaniards were in- 
formed of his approach by a Maltese frigate, and were thrown into 
great perplexity. A council of war was immediately held. Some offi* 
cers were for waiting till the enemy should arrive, and advised Medina 
to give them battle. Others, among whom was the younger Doria*^, 
whose courage was unquestionable, were of opinion, that considering 
the sickly condition of the troops, and the great diminution which they 
had undergone, they could not contend with so powerful an enemy 
without the utmost danger of a total overthrow, and therefore that 
they ought immediately to retire, and conduct the fleet to a place of 
safety. The duke de Medina Coeli, a man of no experience in mari- 
time afiairs, and utterly unqualified for the charge which he had under- 
taken, was at a loss to determine, to which of the two measures proposed 
he should give the preference. There was a necessity for embracing 
instantly either the one or the other. Yet he balanced between them 
for some days, and still continued to make the troops work in completing 
the fortifications of the castle, 4|1 intelligence was brought him that the 
enemy were at hand, and steering directly towards the island. 

There was no time now to put the fleet into a posture of defence. 
Both the mariners and.soldiers were overwhelmed with terror ; and^ach 
crew, without waiting for the word of command, made haste, with oars 
and sails, to escape from the impending danger. Several ships foundered 
among the flats and shallows. Others were driven back by the wind, or 
by the enemy, and wrecked upon the island. Some escaped, and parti* 
cularly those i^hich belonged to the order of St. John, through their su- 
perior acquaintance with the coast. Above thirty were taken by the 
Turks; about one thousand men were killed or drowned, and five thousand 
taken prisoners. Medina Coeli, with Doria, and some other principal offi- , 
cers, passed in the night through the middle of the enemy's fleet, and ar- 
rived safe at Malta : having, before his departure, committed the charge 
of the fort of Gerba to Don Alvaro de Sand^, to whom. he gave the 
strongest assurances of speedy assistance and relief. 

. This valiant Spaniard had very little reason to trust to these 

the iwZ^^ assurances, and could not expect to be able to hold out long 
^Tu^ against so great a force as he knew would be employed against 
him ; especially as he was but indifierently furnished with 
provisions, and was much more likely to find enemies than friends in the 
natives of the island. Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstan- 
ces, he readily undertook the arduous task assigned him ; And having 
got his garrison augmented by the crews of those ships which, in at- 
tempting to make their escape, had been driven back upon the coast, he 
prepared with great alacrity for a vigorous defence. 

Piali lost no time after his victory, but immediately landed his troops 
and began the siege. He was furnished with artillery by Dragot, who ' 
brought it himself, together with some fresh forces, from Tripoli. About 

k The elder Doria was preveDted from takiog a part in tliis expedition, hy the infirni* 
tlejS of old age. 
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twelre thoaaand Turks, besides the islanders and other Moors, ^^^^ 
were employed in the siege. In their 6r8t approaches maoy of 
them were killed. But soon afler their battery had been unmasked, a 
great part of the wall of the fort was laid in ruins. The besieged in 
the mean time began to suffer greatly from the heat of the season, and 
from the scarcity and unwholesomeness of the water and provisions. 
Great numbers died, and many, grown impatient under the hardships to 
which they were exposed, deserted to the enemy. By these men Piali 
was informed of the distressed condition of the garrison ; and he invited 
them to surrender, and promised to spare their lives. Don Alvaro re- 
jected this offer with disdain, and still persisted in the defence. But at 
length finding that his stock of provisions was almost spent, and 
having despaired of the relief which had been promised by Soo.**^'"^' 
Medina, he called together the garrison, which amounted now 
only to one thousand men, and having reminded them of the glory which 
they had acquired, and informed them that they had neither bread to sup- 
port their bodies, nor numbers to defend the fort any longer, he desired 
them to resolve, whether they would give themselves up tamely to be 
the slaves of their barbarous enemy, or imitate the example which he 
would set them, and die fighting. bravely for the honour of their religioa 
and their country. The soldiers called out with one voice, ** That they 
^* chose death rather than slavery ; and were ready to follow whereso- 
ever he should lead them." He then desired they would refresh them- 
selves with such victuals as still remained, and hold themselves in readi- 
ness to leave the fort about the middle of the night. 

At that time they set out, by the gate which looked towards the sea, and 
having passed a triple rampart, which had been thrown up to prevent 
their sallies, they made dreadful havoc among the Turks, and had al- 
most reached the general's tent, when they were put to a stand by the 
Janissaries. They fought long and desperately ; but at last, the whole 
Turkish camp being up in arms, they were overpowered by numbers^ 
and almost all of them were slain. Alvaro, with two officers who had 
kept near him, forced his way through the thickest part of the enemy, 
tin he reached the shore, and got on board a Spanish ship which had been 
stranded. There he was standing at day-break, with his target in one 
band and his sword in the other, surrounded by the Turkish soldiers, who 
would have quickly buried him under their darts, if their officers, who 
b%hly respected his heroic valour, bad not restrained them. Having 
h^xk urged by a Genoese renegado to lay down his arms, and assured of 
receiving a treatment suitable to his rank and merit, he at last consented 
to surrender himself to Piali ' . 

Such was the conclusion of this unfortunate enterprise ; the failure of 
which, and all the calamities which ensued, seem to have been owing 
principally to the weakness, obstinacy, and inexperience of the command- 
er in chief; yet we do not find that Philip ever expressed any dissatis- 
faction with his conduct. He either viewed it in a different light from 
that in which it has been represented by the contemporary historians ; 
or he considered, that it would have been a tacit acknowledgment of his 
own want of discernment, to accuse, of imprudence or incapacity, a per- 

' He was carried to Constantinople with the other prisoners, and was afterwards set at 
liberty, by iin arUele fa a treaty of peace betwcea the Sulun and the Emperor of Ger- 
mioy. 
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jy^P son whom he had judged deserring of so great a tnidt. Instead 
of this, he applied himself to provide against the effects which he 
had reason to dread from the success of the Turkish arms. He could 
hardly doubt that Piali would pursue his Tictorj, and make a descent on 
the coasts of Spain or Italy. 

The inhabitants were every where agitated with the most alarming ap- 
prehensions. Watch-towers were raised along the coast ; and the fleet, 
which had lately suffered so much, was repaired with the utmost dili- 
gence. But these preparations, although they were afterwards found 
useful, were not at present necessary. Solyman having other objects of 
ambition which engrossed his attention, recalled his fleet to Constantino- 
ple, and thus delivered the Italians and Spaniards from their present 
fears"*. 

Philip soon afterwards received intelligence that Hascem, 
?ora?Siid ^^° ^^ ^^^ celebrated Barbarossa, and viceroy of Algiers un- 
ManrquiTir. der Solyman, had formed a design upon Oran and Masarqui** 
vir, two strong forts on the coast of Barbary, which had been 
in the possession of Spain since the year one thousand five hundred and 
nine, when they were subdued by cardinal Ximenes. In order to frus- 
trate this design, a fleet of twenty-four gallies had been ordered to sail 
to Oran, for the reinforcement of the garrison ; but this fleet had been 
overtaken in the middle of its course by a dreadful storm, in which two 
and twenty of the ships were lost. 

By this accident Hascem was encouraged to proceed in his projected 
Enterprise. Having persuaded several of the Mahometan princes in Bar- 
bary to assist him with their troops, he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Oran early in the spring, with a fleet of more than thirty ships, and an 
army of an hundred thousand men. Of the two places which he intend- 
ed to attack, only Masarquivir is a sea-port, and Oran lies at the distance 
of near a league from it. With so great an army he was enabled to block 
up both places at once ; but he began his operations with the siege of 
Masarquivir, which, though of greater importance by reason of its situa- 
tion, was not so strongly fortified. 

The count de Alcaudet^, the Spanish governor, who had foreseen the 
approaching storm, had provided to the utmost ef his power for the se- 
curity of the places committed to his care ; and both he and his brother 
Don Martin de Cordova, to whom he committed the chief command in 
Masarquivir, were determined to hold out to the last extremity. Many 
bloody rencounters passed between the contending parties, in the sallies 
which Alcaudet^ made from Oran ; and in these the Spaniards had ge- 
nerally the advantage. Don Martin,, and the troops under his command, 
gave, if possible, still stronger proofs of intrepidity in their defence of 
Masarquivir. The walls were laid in ruins by the enemy's artillery* 
Hascem made eleven different assaults, and his standard was raised again 
and again upon the ruins of the walls ; yet he was finally repulsed , and 
obliged, notwithstanding his numbers, to yield to the unconquerable ob- 
stinacy of the Spaniards. These brave men, however, were now sen- 
sible, that, from the want of provisions, they must ere long either throw 
away their lives, or submit to that odious slavery to which they knew 
that the implacable hatred of their ungenerous enemy had doomed them. 

^ Cabrera, lib. v.-c v, Tiii, xii. xiil Miniana, Kb. v. e, xii^ 
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Philip W2a toot ignot^nt of the distress to which thej were 
reduced ; and he had exerted bimself with great activity in ^te^**' of 
making preparations for their relief. But as Masarqaivir was onn*^!^ 
blocked up by sea as well as by land, it was necessary that ^Jjj *^ 
the supplies which he had provided should be accompanied 
with a fleet superior to that of the enemy. Such a fleet he at last 
collected from Italy and the sea^ports in Spain, and gave the command of 
it to Don Francis de Mendoza, with instructions to sail for Masarquivir 
with the utmost expedition. Mendoza happily arrived in time. Having 
come unexpectedly upon Hascem's fleet, he took nine ships, a|id put the 
rest to flight ; and Hascem himself, who had been employed for some days 
in preparing for a new assault, perceiving the danger to which he was 
exposed from the Spanish fleet on the one hand, and the garrisons in Gran 
and Masarquivir on the other, raised the siege precipitately, afler it had 
lasted three months ; and marched off with aC hk forces to Algiers. The 
Spaniards pursued for several miles ; hut finding they were unable to 
overtadce him, they returned ; and the fleet, afler reinforcing the garri* 
sons of Oran and Masarquivir, set sail for Spain, where they were re- 
ceived with great rejoicing. The count de Alcaudet^ was soon after 
made riceroy of Navarre ; Don Martin received distinguished marks of 
the royal farour ; and all the officers, and even the private soldiers^ 
were rewarded in proportion to their rank and merit " . 

During the absence of die fleet, the trade of Spain had sus- 
tained coosklerable prejudice from the depredations of a ce* ^^ofp°^ 
lebrated coraair, of the name of Gara Mustapha, who, with a ma de ve- 
fqnadron of lix or seven ships, traversed the Mediterranean spui&L^ 
with unwearied activity, and made innumerable capUires. His 
retreat was a fort on the African coast, called Pennon de Velez, which, 
in tbote days, hefore the invention of bombs, was reckoned almost im- 
pregnable, it is situated on a steep and rugged rock, and is inaccessi- 
Die, except by a narrow path, cut out in the rock itself ; which is sepa- 
rated from the continent by a channd, capable of containii^ about a dozen 
of dioee sbipB wMch were usosdly emj^oyed in crmzing. This rock was 
fcrtifled, bodi above and below, widi a wall, flanked with bastiras, and 
mounted with caqjum ; and afforded m tn>nstant shelter and protection to 
flie corsi^rs, when pursued. FrMn its situation near the Straits, these 
((orfems could annoy the Christians, while they themselves were exposed 
to very little danger ; and it was become an object of the mo^ serious ' 
concern to all the Christian powers who trMled in the Mediterranean, to 
wrest it from them. 

In cemsequence of a report which gained credit, that Solyman intend^* 
led this year to maice an attsiek ^eitiier on Spam or Italy, Philip had great- 
hr augmented his naval force ; but wheaa he found that either there had 
teen no ground for this report, or that the Sultan had changed his ^- 
sign, he thought that he could not employ his fleet more usefully than by 
attempting to reduce Pennon de Velez, which had been long an object 
of much dread to his sheets. 

Not satisfied with his own numerous fleet, he solicited assistance 
from Portugal, from the Knights of Malta, and from his allies in Italy ; 
nor did he permit them to set sail from Malaga, the place of rendezvous, 
till he had collected above ninety gallies, besides sixty ships of a smaller 

■ Calbrera, lib, vi, Herrei:*, Hi^t. Gen. del MoaUo, lib. ▼, c. iii, apcl iv. 
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size, with do less than thirteen thousand soldiers on board. The 
providing of so great a force was not merely an effect of that extra- 
ordinary caution with which Philip commonly entered upon any military 
enterprise ; and such a number of troops could not be employed in besieg- 
ing a place of such small extent as Pennon de Velez ; but, as the Moors in 
the country adjacent, were deeply interested in the preservation of the 
fort, on account of immense quantities of commodities of all kinds, and the 
number of Christian slaves which were daily sold to them by the cor- 
sairs, there was reason to apprehend that they would consider the cause 
of these pirates as their own, and give all the opposition in their power, 
to the Spaniards, in the operations of the siege. 

Agreeably to this persuasion, the allies no sooner arrived upon the 
coast, than great numbers of these barbarians appeared among the hills, 
by the foot of which the army were obliged to pass in their way to the 
fort. But these tumultuarv troops were not able to prevent the Span- 
iards from landing ; nor, although they gave them some annoyance on 
their march, could they obstruct the operations of so formidable a body 
of regular forces. Still, however, it was the opinion of several of the 
allies, that after all could be done to reduce a fort of so singular a 
construction, they would in the issue find it necessary to abandon their 
attempt. This would probably have happened, if Mustapha himself 
had been present. But, in order to save his ships from falling a prey 
to the enemy, he had left the place some time before, and given the 
command of it to a renegade, of the name of Ferret, with two hundred 
Turks under him, and aoununition and provision sufficient to serve for 
a much longer time than the blockade was likely to continue. 

He believed that the Spaniards would soon perceive the folly of their 
undertaking; and was therefore employed in his usual practice of 
cruising, with very little concern about the fate of his retreat. But he 
had been deceived in his opinion of those to whom he had committed a 
charge of so great importance. Both* the governor and garrison were 
intioudated by the sight of that powerful fleet and army which now en- 
compassed them. No sooner were some of their guns dismounted by a 
Spanish battery, and a part of the wall demolished, than they were 
struck with the most violent panic, and the governor, and most of the 
garrison, made their escape to the continent in the middle of the night* 
by swimming. Such of them only remained as could not swim ; and by 
these men the fort was delivered to the Spaniards. 

There was much good fortune and little glory in this valuable con- 
quest ; but the joy which it excited over all the southern coast of Spain 
was inexpressible ; and it was the more complete, as well as the more 
generally diffused, because only a very small number had been killed 
or wouiKled in their rencounters with the Moors. Don Garcia de Toledo* 
the commander in chief, was soon after his return, rewarded by Philip 
with the vice-royalty of Sicily •. 

•Cabrera, lib. H. e. xtIL Ferreras, part xhr. Vertot't Hist of tl^e Knights of Malta. , 
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MJURING the course of those military operations which have been ^^^^ 
described, Philip beheld with much anxiety the rapid progress of 
heresy in almost every state in £urope except Spain ; and, in order to 
obstruct it, he employed all his influence to procure the convocation of 
a general council of the church. 

In the first years of the reformation, the bigotry of thftse 
who adhered to the ancient superstition, suffered them not The penecup 
to think of any other means of extirpating the opinions of the pji^^jj 
Protestants, but persecution ; which was exercised against 
them with the same unrelenting severity, as if they had heen guilty of the 
most atrocious crimes. But it soon appeared how inadequate this bar- 
barous procedure was to the purpose which the Romanists intended* 
Those bloody edicts which were published, those fires which were light- 
ed up, and that variety of torments which priests and inquisitors in- 
vented with ingenious cruelty, served in reality to propagate the doc- 
trines against which they were employed, and contributed to inflame, 
rather than extinguish, that ardent zeal with which the Protestants were 
iDimated. Being firmly persuaded, that the cause which they main- 
tained, was the cause of God and truth, and that their perseverance 
would be rewarded with a happy immortality, they courted their pun- 
ishments, instead of avoiding them ; and in bearing«them, they display- 
ed a degree of fortitude and patience, which, by exciting admiration in 
the beholders, produced ijnnumerable proselytes to the faith for which 
they suffered. 

Several princes had been converted to the faith. In some PT6t:tcuof 
states the Protestants had become more numerous and power- ^ refonnp ^ 
ful than their opponents ; and in others, their opinions so gen- 
erally prevailed, that the Catholic princes found it no longer possible to 
extirpate them, without depriving themselves of great multitudes of 
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^^ their most industrioas subjects, on whom the wealth and importance 
' of their states depended. The time when persecution might have 
proved effectual was past, and the princes came at length to perceive the 
necessity of having recourse to some more gentle means than had been 
hitherto employed. They were at the same time sensible, notwith- 
standing their prejudices against the Reformers, that some reformation 
was extremely necessary ; they had lon^ borne with great impatience 
the numberless encroachments of the court of Rome ; and were con- 
vinced, that if some abused were removed, it would not be impractica- 
ble to persuade the Protestants to return into the bosom of the church. 
A general council appeared to be the only expedient by 
^^^2«emi^ which this important end could be obtained ; and the late Em- 
siredbTthe peror Charles had taken infinite pbins to procure the convo- 
pS^^ cation of that assembly In former times the coundls of the 
church had been convened by the Emperors themselves ; but, 
in the time of Charles, the power of calling them was, by all true Ca- 
tholics, considered as the peculiar prerogative of the Popes ; who dread- 
ed, that such assemblies might derogate from iheir usurped authority, 
and were therefore inclined, if possible, to prevent them from being 
held. With the timid Clement, Charles employed all his art and in- 
fluence to procure a council, but in vain. Paul the Third was no less 
averse to this measure than Clement ; but the Emperor being seconded 
by almost all the Catholic princes in Europe, Paul yielded to their impor- 
tunities, and summoned a council to meet in Trent. From this place it 
was afterwards translated to Bologna. After the death of Paul iC was 
again assembled in Trent in the year one ^ousand fi?e hundred aad 
My-one, and continued to be held there till the year foUowing ; when 
It was pror<^aed for two years, upon war beuig deekured a|^insl Ib^ 
Emperor by the elector of , Saxony. 

In the sessions which were held tinder Paul, that fuadamenlal tenet of 
the reformers, by which the writings of the evangelists and, apostles 
are held to be the only rule of the Christian faith, was condemned ; and 
equal authority was ascribed to the books termed Af>ocrypfaal, and to 
the oral traditions of the church. 

From the manner in which the deliberations of this assembly were 
conducted ; from the nature of its decisions, a^ from the blind attach- 
ment of a gr^t majority of its members to the court of R^Mae, (here 
was tittle ground to hope for the attainment 6£ those ends for which the 
calhng of it had been so earnestly desired^ But no othev expedient 
could be devised, which the'Ca^iolK» thought so likely to stop the pro- 
gress of heresy ; and tl^refore, as soon as the war between France and 
Spain was concluded, the several Cath<4ic princes be^m to think se- 
riously of the restoration of the council 

The state of Europe at that time seemed more than ever 
I^ro^^ ^ require the application of some imn&ediate remedy. The 
power and number of the Prot^tants were every day be- 
coming more and more considerable. Both Engbmd and Scotland had 
disclaimed allegiance to the see of Rome, and new-modelled their re- 
ligion« In the Netherlands the reformers had greatly multiplied of late, 
notwithstanding the most dreadful cruelties had been exercised against 
them ; and in France, where every province was involved in the most 
terrible combustion, there was ground to apprehend, that they would 
looa become too powerful for tiie Catholics, and be able to wrest irona 
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diem the reins of gorernment. The new opinions had penetrated ^^^ 
even into itilj, and had been embraced by a considerable number 
of persons both in Naples and SaToy. From the former of these States 
they were extirpated by the unrelenting sererity of Philip ; who issued 
orders to his Viceroy to put all heretics to death without mercy, and 
eren to pursue with 6re and sWord a remnant of them who had fled 
from Cosenza, and were living quietly among the mountains*. 
Bnt the duke of SaToy, unwilling to deprire himself of so 
great a number of useful subjects as had been converted to 3iSd^7S 
the Protestant faith, was inclined to attempt to enlighten tioMi synods 
and convince them ; and with this Tiew he desired the Pope's £1^1^. 
permission to hold a colloquy of the principal ecclesiastics in 
his dominions, on the sul>ject of religion. Pius was about the same time 
informed, that in France a resolution had been embraced to have re- 
course to the same expedient. He believed that no measure could be 
devised more likely to prove fatal to that 'exclusive prerogative which 
he claimed, of judging in matters of religion. He dreaded that the ex- 
ample of France and Savoy would be quickly followed by other States, 
and the decrees of provincial synods substituted in the place of those of 
the Holy See. It highly concerned him, therefore, to prevent this 
measure (so pernicious to his authority) from taking place. Nor did he 
find nrach difficulty in dissuading the duke of Savoy from adopting it. 
•* If the heretics," said he to the duke's ambassador, " stand in need of 
instruction, I will send divines and a legate, by whom they may be both 
instmcted and absolved. But your master will find, that they will lend 
a deaf ear to all the instructions that can be given them, and will put no 
other interpretation upon his conduct, but that he wants power to com- 
pel them to submit. No good effect was ever produced by that lenity 
which he inclines to exercise ; but from experience he may learn, that 
the sooner he shall execute justice on these men and make use of force 
to reduce them, the more certain will be his success ; and if he will 
comply with the counsel which I offer, he shall receive from me such 
assistance as will enable him to carry it into execution." 

The duke, who was sincerely attached to the Roman faith, and close- 
ly connected with Philip, unfortunately complied with this violent coun- 
sel, and engaged in a bloody war with his protestant subjects, of which 
he had afterwards the greatest reason to repent ^ . 

The Pope met with much more difficulty in preventing a na- 
tional synod in France than in Savoy ; and was obliged to pro- to 'the odi- 
misey that he should call a general council without delay, jijl^n^* 
Pius had, before his promotion, taken an oath to this purpose, 
as all the other cardinals had Hkewise done, before they proceeded to 
his election. But no sooner had he ascended the papal throne, than he 
adopted the sentiments of his predecessors ; and shewed that he enter- 
tained the same aversion to this assembly which they had so uniformly 
manifested. He remembered the motives which had determined Paul 
the Third to dissolve it, under the colour of a translation to Bologna. 
He reflected on the danger to which Julius had been exposed, and from 
which his good fortune and the war of Germany had delivered him ; and 

•PMd,in».v. 

^ He fiMind it neeeiMiT st last to grant thehn the free ezerdie of their rdigion^ after 
hafing been worsted by them in several skirmiihes among the monntains, and mffering a 
tttal orertbrow in a pitched batUe, in which he lost 7000 of bis troops. Paol, HK v« 
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1560. ^^ considered, that as there was now no prince so powerful as 
Charles, bj whom the prelates could be overawed, they would pro- 
bably assume a bolder tone in the council, and attempjt to advance their 
own prerogatives on the ruins of the papacy 

He finds it ^^^ tbcse reasous he would gladly have eluded the perform- 
neeesmry to ance of his oath. But so great was his dread of the fatal con- 
*'°'"**°*^"' sequences which might arise from a national synod in France, 
and so earnest the importunity of Philip, of the Emperor, and other ca- 
tholic princes, that he at last thought it necessary to comply with their 
request; resolving to employ alibis attention in providing against the 
dangers to which his authority would be thereby exposed. 

AAer jnany delays, which Pius knew well how to interpose, the bull of 
convocation, summoning the council to meet in Trent at Easter, was 
published in the consistory on the twenty-ninth of September one thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty ; and nuncios were dispatched to give inti- 
mation of it to all the Chicistian powers. 

The Pope and cardinals were greatly at a loss to determine 
convwntiCn. whether the council should be mentioned in the bull as a new 
one, or as a continuation of that which had been held under 
Paiil and JuHus. The decision of this point, seemingly of small impor- 
tance, was rendered difficult by the consequences which it involved. For 
if the continuation were declared, then all those decrees of the former 
sessions, which were levelled against the prot^tants, would be held sa- 
cred, and receive the sanction of the council that was about to be con- 
vened. The protestants would consider themselves as already condemn- 
ed, and pay no regard to the bull of convocation. Whereas, if in this 
bull the assembly to be summoned were denominated a new council, the j 
might expect that all the points in controversy would be discussed anew, 
and consequently might be persuaded to send deputies to the council, 
and to acknowledge its authority. 

In this the Emperor and the Queenmother and ministers of France 
were deeply interested ; and they urged with great earnestness, that ita 
the bull no mention should be made of the former sessions, and no oc- 
casion given the protestants to suspect that any restriction would be laid 
upon the proceedings of the council. Philip was governed by views 
and sentiments of a very different nature. His detestation of the pro- 
-lestants prevented him from relishing any other method of dealing with 
them^ but that of force. He was utterly averse to making any conces- 
sions to reconcile them ; and he desired the celebration of the council, 
not so much in order to recover those who had already revolted from 
the church, as either to prevent others from following their example, or, 
as Pius afterwards suspected, to increase the power of the bishops and 
princes, by abridging the jurisdiction of the Pope ; to whose exorbitant 
pretensions Philip was in reality adverse, notwithstanding that devoted 
attachment to the Holy See which he affected, in order to promote his 
atnbitious designs. With these views and sentiments, Philip did not de- 
sire that the protestants should come to the council. He believed that 
their presence would serve only to perplex and retard its deliberations. 
He apprehended, that to suffer the decrees of the former sessions to be 
again discussed, would contribute to invalidate the authority of the coun- 
cil itself : and for this reason he thought it necessary that the intended 
meeting should be declared a continuation of the council which had for- 
merly i^^^ prorogued. 
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1q this matter Philip's seDtiments were entirely conformable to ..^ 
those of the Pope ; but Pius durst not, on this occasion, run the 
risque of giving offence eithetr to the Emperor, or to the court of France ; 
and therefore, after long deliberation, he couched the bull of couTOcation 
in such ambiguous expressions, as might be interpreted to signify either 
a new council, or a continuation of the former. This expedient had, in 
some degree, the effect intended. Although neither of the parties was 
entirely satisfied, yet neither of them was so much disgusted as either the 
one or the other would have been, if the terms had been explicit : and 
the bull was at length received by the Emperor and the French king, as 
well as by Philip, and the other catholic princes ; who all gave orders to 
the Ecclesiastics in their dominions to repair to Trent at the time ap-^ 
pointed. 

In the bull, only bishops, abbots, and others entitled to vote 
by the rules and ancient practicd of the church, were sum- ^t^^fSw 
moned to attend. But an invitation was carried to the several 255^*^ 
protestant powers, by two nuncios, Martinengo and Commen- 
done. • . « 

The protestant princes in Germany were, on this occasion, .j-j^^ lawonit ' 
assembled at Naumburg, in Upper Saxony ; and to that > 
place the Emperor sent three ambassadors, to second the nuncios in their 
invitation. To the Imperial ambassadors, the princes replied in terms 
expressive of their respect for Ferdinand. They thanked him for the 
solicitude which he discovered in their behalf; and said, that nothing 
would be more agreeable to them than a general council, provided it 
were calculated to heal the divisions of the church But no such desi- 
rable effect, they thought, could be expected from the council to which 
they were now invited ; which was called by oae whose authority they 
could not acknowledge ; and in which (as appeared from the bull of con- 
vocation) only those were to have decisive voices, who had sworn alle- 
giance to the Pope and the see of Rome. 

The nuncios however were brought in, and briefs were delivered by 
them from the Pope to each of the princes ; but these briefs were on 
the next^ay returned unopened, with the following declaration : ** That 
as they did not acknowledge any jurisdiction in the bishop of Rome, 
there was no reason why they should explain to him their sentiments of 
the council, which they had already done to the Emperor <^ . 

From Naumburg the nuncios set out for England and Denmark ; but 
they were obliged to stop short, Martinengo in the Low Countries, and 
Commendone at Lubec ; the latter having been forbid to proceed by 
Frederic, and the former by Elizabeth, both of whom had resolved to 
give no encouragement to the intended council. 

The opinion which the protestants entertained of the sin^ 
ister intentions of the Pope was fully justified by the event. In 2ir;,^J« 
the very first decree of the first session, when many of the T'J^J^JJJI 
prelates were not yet arrived, his legates, who presided in b^thePope 
this assembly, procured it to be enacted, that they only should ^^ *^ 
propose the several questions to be discussed ; and* thus they 
made at oiice effectual provision against all attempts to correct any of 
the numberles^s abuses in the court of Rome, for remedying which the 
meeting of the council had been desired. Against this decree Philip 

cPaal, lib.T. 
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1560 ^^^ ^^ other princes remonstrated in the most importunate manner, 
and employed their interest, both with the Pope and in the council, 
to procure the repeal of it. Bat all their endeavours were ineffectual. 
Their solicitude on this head serred only to confirm Pius in his suspi* 
eions of their having formed a design to encroach on his authority, lit 
eluded their applications with consummate artifice, and sent orders to 
the legates to make all the opposition in their power to any proposal 
which might be made for annulling the decree. 

This did not prevent several of the prelates from endea- 

to%i^SS Touring to persuade the council to establish certain points, 
pmr of the g^ch as the divine institution and the residency of bishops, 
^*^ which would have struck deep at the root of the papal pow* 

er. The Pope, from whom the legates received instructions on every 
difficult emergency, was kept in perpetual anxiety ; and he somethnes 
thought of suddenly dissolving an assembly which he found so difficult 
to keep within the bounds that he prescribed. But, by unremitted vi- 
gilance and attention, by threatening some prelates with his displeasure, 
by flattering others, and heaping promises upon them ef advancement 
ia the church ; and abote all by means of the great number of Italian 
bishops^, who depended entirely on his favour, he secured, in every 
question, a majority of voices ; and not only prevented any decision 
^om being passed that might be detrimental to his authority, but pro* 
cured the ratification of many of these ecclesiastical usurpation^ which 
the princes, who had been so solicitous for the convocation of the coun- 
cil, had expected would have been abolished and condemned. These 
princes were greatly disappointed and chagrined. Their ambassadors, 
as well as the prelates, complained, that the council, hr from eorjoyin^ 
freedom, were fettered in all their deliberations by the secret orders 
which were daily sent from Rome : and on this head, remonstrances 
were made again and again to the Pope himself, who sometimes vouch- 
safed a soil, evasive reply ; and at other times, appearing to be greatly 
offended, asserted that the council tvas at perfect liberty ; and insinuated 
that the true source of all the discontent on this head was, that the am- 
bassadors of the princes had not the power of dictating the decrees. 

Whatever ground there was for this insinuation, the deliberations of 
the council were conducted in the same manner as before, till at length 
Pius, grown impatient under the perpetual attention and expence which 
it required from him, sent orders to his legates to bring it as soon as 
possible to a conclusion. And it was concluded accordingly, 
5^2 cSS- ^i^^ ^^® "^^3* indecent precipitation, towards the end of the 
^\g^ year one thousand five hundred and sixty-three, without any 
considerable opposition from the princes, who had long des- 
paired of deriving from it any of those salutary effects which had been 
expected'. They perceived that the Pope's influence over it was not 
to be controlled ; and foresaw that the continuance of it must serve 
only to augment and strengthen his authority, which it had been their 
intention to circumscribe. Of this they had the most con- 
T^itttde. Tincing evidence in the concluding session, in which two de- 
crees were passed that had not been mentioned before, and^ 

d Many of them were so poor, that be was obliged to defn^ the expenees of their af- 
tendanoe. 

e The aets were tobseribed by the 4 legates, 2 eardinals, 3 patriarchs, 25 archbishops, 
268 bishops, 7 abbots, 7 generals or regulars, and S9 proxies. Paul, lib, Tiii. ^ 
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were oianifettly designed as %u ackiK^wledgmeDt of the subordinatioD 
of the couDcil to the Holy See. One of these was, That applica- ' * 
toiD should be made to the Pope for his coufirmation of the decrees ; and 
the other. That whatever expressions had been employed ia any of the 
decrees, w^re to be understood without prejudice to the Pope's au- 
thority. 

Pius rejoiced exceedingly when he was informed of the dis- 
solution of the council, and still more when he receired intel* tuj^'^ 
hgeoce of these its last decrees. He ordained, on this occasion, ISteSa^ 
a solemn thanksgiving ; and in the consistory declared, thai 
he would confirm all the decrees, and add many refsrmationa to those 
which had been enacted by the council. By these reformations, 
some of bis courtiers apprehended that the profits arising from their 
offices would be diminished ; and they employed all their influence to 
dissnade him from his purpose- Pius bad no intention to introduce any 
alterations of which they had reason to be afraid ; but he considered, 
that his refusing to confirm the decrees would be interpreted as a con- 
demnation of the council ; that all its acts would be thereby brought 
into disrepute ; and that occasion might thence be taken, by the French 
and others, to hold national assemblies. And he considered likewise, 
that it would depend entirely upon himself to determine, how far any 
particular decree should be carried into execution. For these 
reasons he disregarded the objections of his courtiers, and HnboUof 
poblished bis bull of confirmation, with the usual formahties ; ^?™** 
requiring all prelates and princes to receive and enforce the 
decrees of the holy council of Trent ; prohibiting all persons, whether 
laymen or ecclesiastics, from writing any explication of them under the 
form of notes or commentaries ; and commanding the Catholics every 
where to have recourse, in all dubioi» cases., to the Apostolic See. 

This bull was addressed only to the Catholics ; for Pius did 
not expect that any greater regard would be paid to it by the or thfd?' 
Protestaats than they had shewn to his bull of convocation^ t^iM,^^ 
The whole conduct of the couoriS had, from the beginning, 
beea calculated to widen, instead of closing, that breach whiek subsist* 
ed between them and the Roman church. The ancient religion was 
DOW more clearly ascertained. Its doctrines, the offspring of subtle 
sophistry, artifice, and presumption, were formally defined ; its rites, 
which had crept into the church in the dark ages of ignorance and su*- 
^rstitioD, were now made an essential part of worship ; and anathemas 
were pronounced against all persons by whom either the former or the 
latti^ were not embraced. By this impolitic conduct the Protestants 
were more clearly instructed where to direct their attack ; and in those 
. .abaprdities, into which inen must fall who venture to dogmatise on sub- 
jects so mysterious as many articles of the christian faith, they often' 
t^Qod abundant matter of victory and triumph. No concessions of any 
Und bad been made by the council, in order to reconcile them ; but all 
their doctrines had been indiscriminately condemned ; and henceforth 
aM ground of hope was cut off of ever inducing them to return into the 
bosom of the church, by any other means but open force and perse- 
c«tion.^~v^ ^^ y^ 

Pius flattered himself that these means would sooner or 
l^ter prove effectual ; and was therefore little concerned at rejeetS^ 
th^onduct of the Protestants, with respect to the council. ^J^J"*^ 
He was much more deeply affected by the ill-humour which 
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1S04. ^® Queen-mother and ministers of France discovered on the pre- 
~ sent occasion. They had been somewhat disgusted at the Uttle 
regard that had been shewn to their desire, of having the conncil 
declared to be a new council. They were displeased with the decrees 
of reformation, by some of which the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was ex- 
tended beyond its former bounds ; and they were highly dissatisfied with 
the tacit acknowledgment contained in the concluding decrees, of the 
superiority of the Pope above councils ; an opinion which in France had 
been always impugned and rejected. Influenced by these considera- 
tions and desirous at the same time of avoiding to give any fresh occa- 
sion of discontent to the Calvinists, the French court (although earnest- 
ly solicited by Pius) refused to receive and publish the decrees f. 

Pius had reason to apprehend that the example of so great 
2^,JJi- a monarchy would be imitated by ihe other catholic powers. 
PhU^aS But he had the pleasure of receiving information friJm his nun- 
SS^JriSSr cios, that not only the Republic of Venice, and the several 
Italian princes, but most of the catholic princes in Germany, 
and the king of Spain, had resolved to acknowledge the authority of the 
council. 

In forming this resoluflon, Philip gave a striking proof of that zeal 
which he so uniformly felt, or affected, for the catholic religion and the 
Holy See. No prince was ever more jealous of his power, or more 
tenacious of his rights ; upon some of which encroachments had been 
made in the decrees of reformation. During the celebration of the 
council, he had complained loudly of the dependance in which it wa^ 
held by the Pope ; he had again and again endeavoured, but in vain, to 
get that first decree rescinded, by which the legates alone could propose 
the questions to be discussed ; and he had likewise been highly offended 
with tjje Pope*s precipitate dissolution of the council, in which measure 
he had neither been consulted, nor had any delay been granted at hit 
ambassador's request. To these causes of alienation, Pius 
c^w^^mm ^^^^^ another which might have been attended with the 
the amiMMMion most seHous cousequeuces, by determining a dispute for 
spJk^^Hfed?!! precedence between the Spanish and French ambassadors 
ftvonrofFiuMM. at Rome, in favour of the latter. To decide this point, 
which was of so delicate a nature, at so critical a juncture, 
the Pontiff was induced, partly by the hopes of prevailing on the court 
of France to receive the decrees of the council, and partly by his dread, 
that, if the young King were not gratified in this matter, his counsellors 
would advise him to break off all connexion with Rome, and to commit 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority in the kingdom to a patriarch of 
his own election. 

Pius ordered his nuncio to explain these motives to the CathoUc King, 
and spared no pain^ to convince him of the necessity of the step which 
he had taken ; nor were his endeavours altogether ineffectual. Philip 
did not, indeed, for some time, send any ambassador to Rome in the place 
of Don Louis de Requesens, who leu it when the point of precedence 
was decided ; but being determined, i^ possible, to live on amicable 
terms with the Holy See, he resolved to stifle his resentment. Nor did 
he suffer it to influence his conduct with regard to the decrees of the 
council, which, although they were not entirely conformable to his wish- 

f Father Paul, lib. t, ti, tu, viii. 
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68, yet woald contribate, he belieyed, in some measure, to prevent 
the progress of heresy ; and therefore he issued orders, without ^^ 
hesitation, to have them received and obeyed throughout sdl his do* 
minions <^. 

e Cabrera, lib. tL e. ]€. PallaviGiniy lib. xzit. eap. 12. 
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PHILIP'S attentioD was, soon after this, called to objects of ^^^^ 
a lery different nature from those by which, daring the sitting Honiie *i» 
of the council, it had been engrossed. The success of his en- Ihe^ituf 
terprise against Pennon de Velez having given great uneasi- j^*^^ 
Dessto all the piratical states, they had endeavoured to engage i&gha i 
the Sultan to undertake the recovery of that fort ; and hsid ^^^ 
intreated him to employ such a fleet and army as might be sufficie^pt to 
expel the Spaniards from the coast of Africa. Solyman was at the same 
time eamestiy solicited by great numbers of his subjects, to take ven- 
geance on the Knights of Malta, who, besides co-operating with the Spa- 
niards in all their African expeditions, still continued to exercise their 
wonted hostilities against the Turks at sea, and had of late made innu- 
merable captures. 

This prince was of himself as much incensed both against the former 
and the latter of these his enemies, as any of his subjects could desire ; 
and notwithstanding his great age, he was inflamed as much as ever with 
the ambition of extending his dominions. He therefore lent a willing ear 
to the solicitations which he now received ; and having suspended all his 
other pursuits, he resolved to turn his whole attention against the Maltese 
a&d Spaniards. But he hesitated whether he should begin his operations 
with invading Malta, or the dominions of the Catholic King ; and to assist 
him in deciding this point, he held a council of his most experienced com- 
manders. 

Mahomet, the oldest and wisest of all his Bashas, was of opinion, that 
it would be highly inexpedient to begin with invading Malta ; in subduing 
which, he said, the Sultan would find infinitely greater difficulty than he 
had encountered formerly in the conquest of Rhodes., The latter of 
these islands, he observed, lay at so great a distance from Europe, as had 
made it almost impossible for the Christians to send assistance to the be- 
sieged ; and was besides so large and fertile as to furnish subsistence 
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1S0S. ^ ^® TiifkMh^roops. Whereas the former was small and bar- 
ren ; so far from^e Porte, and so near to Sicily and Italy, that 
the Knights could easily receive from thence perpetual succours and sup- 
plies. The king of Spain was deeply concerned in their presenration ; 
and he, and other Christian princes, would, from religion as well as inte- 
rest, think themselves bound to support an order of men whom they bad 
long regarded as the champions of their faith. The Knights would de- 
fend their island with the utmost obstinacy. And even although the Sul- 
tan should at last get possession of it, yet a new cmsade would be formed 
by the Christians for its recovery, and the Turkish fleet would be destroy- 
ed in the harbours, before it could be put into a posture of defence. Si- 
cily, he thought, would be a much easier and more certain conquest. 
The reduction of that island would conduce more to the Sultan's glory, 
as well as to the interest of his empire ; and it would be quickly follow- 
ed by the reduction of the Knights of Malta, who could not subsist a 
single season without those continual supplies of provision which that 
more fertile region afforded them. 

A prince of so great penetration as Solyman could not be 
25JJ»^JJ insensible of the weight of these considerations ; but having 
1^ with the been long accustomed to triumph over much more formidable 
SSStt.^ enemies than the knights of Malta, and having formerly ex* 
polled the Knights themselves from Asia, when their power 
was more considerable than at present, he believed that they could not 
long resist his victorious arms. In this confidence of success he was 
confirmed by most of the Bashas, who chose rather to. flatter his inclina- 
tions at the expence of his interest, than to run the risque of incurring 
his displeasure. His resentment against the Knights was greatly height- 
ened at this time by the capture of a rich galleon belonging to some of 
his greatest ^vountes in the Seraglio These persons exerted all their 
influence to procure a speedy vengeance, and contributed to determine 
the Sultan to open the campaign with the siege of Malta ; afler the con- 
quest of which he resolved to turn his arms against the King of Spain. 

Having thus fixed his purpose, he issued orders for equip- 
JmtionT'*' P'°S *^^ ^^^ Bihi^ in his empire with the utmost expedition ; 
sent a great number of troops to the sea- ports in the Morea, 
where he intended they should embark ; and desired Hascem and Dra- 
gut, his viceroys in Algiers and Tripoli, to hold their corsairs ready to 
join his fleet when it should arrive at Malta. He gave the command of 
the fleet to Piali, and that of the land forces to Mustapha, an experienc- 
ed general, at the age of sixty-five, who had acquired his esteem and 
confidence by several victories which he had obtained in Asia. To these 
men he recommended strongly the acting in concert with each other ; 
and required them to consult in every matter of importance with Dra- 
gut, whom he regarded as the ablest naval officer in his dominions. 

The news of his preparations soon reached the several Chris- 
dbl^RiluS tisio powers on the coast of the Mediterranean. But they were 
uSS ^ ^^^ some time in doubt where the storm which was gatheriog 
would burst. At length John de la Valette Parisot, the grand* 
master of Malta, received certain information of Solyman's design, from 
spies whom be employed at Constantinople. He immediately communi- 
cated his intelligence to the King of Spain, the Pope, and most of the 
other Christian princes ; and represented to them the necessity of grant- 
ing their assistance at the present crisis, if Hiey would save from ruin an 
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order of men wliose bravery had for ages past been continually 
exerted io the protection of Christians of every nation in Europe, 
against the implacable enemy of the Christian name. 

But although the subjects of almost every Christian state had, 
CD numberless occasions, been supported by their generosity, ^{£)n^ 
and protected, or rescued from slavery, by their intrepid va- ]^ffij*** 
lour, yet only such princes thought it incumbent on them to in- 
terest themselves in their behalf whose territories lay exposed to imme- 
diate danger. Of these no one had so mueh ground to dread the coose- 
qoences of suffering the Knights to be overwhelmed, as the King of 
Spain. For besides that his dominions were more exposed, he was 
much more obnoxious to the Sultan, than any other Christian monarch. 
He had repeatedly committed hostilities against the African corsairs, 
whom Solyman had taken under his protection ; and he could not call in 
question Uic intelligence transmitted to him by the grand-master, that as 
tibe Turkish armament was to be sent first against the Knights, it would 
be employed next against himself. Philip had ever looked on Malta as 
his principal bulwark against the invasions of the Turks ; and he was 
sensible that he had now more reason than ever to consider it in that 
view. Prompted by these motives, he resolved to exert himself vrith vi- 
gour in its defence ; and having written to his ministers and allies in Ita- 
ly, to form an army of twenty thousand men, which should be peady to 
embark on the shortest notice, he assembled a numerous fleet at Messina, 
and sent instructions to Don Garcia de Toledo, the viceroy of Sicily, to 
watch over the preservation of Malta with the same solicitude as if Sici- 
ly itBelf were to be attacked^ 

The zeal with which Philip espoused the cause of the Themmd. 
Knights, delivered them from their anxiety with regard to the unuter'sM. 
final issue of the war, but did not prevent the grand-master y^^Suioe!' 
fit>m exerting his activity and vigilance in preparing for a vi- 
gorous defence. Besides sending a general summons to the Knights 
dispersed throughout the several provinces in Europe, to repair instantly 
to Malta ; he distributed all the inhabitants of the island capable of 
bearing arms, into companies, and appointed the Knights to train them 
in the several branches of military discipline. He caused two thousand 
troops to be levied by his agents in Italy, and kept all the ships belong- 
ing to the order, perpetually employed in importing arms, military 
stores, and provisions. 

In obedience to his smnmons, all the Knights hastened to Ifis assistance, 
except such as were prevented by age or infirmities ; and these suppli- 
ed their personal services, by sending him all the money which they 
could raise out of the effects belonging to their convents. Before the 
arrival of the enemy, he reviewed his forces, and found that they 
amounted to seven hundred Knights and eight thousand five hundred 
soldiers, including two companies of Spaniards which were sent to him 
from Sicily. These troops, after a solemn religious procession, and 
partaking of the holy sacrament, he distributed among the Knights ; and 
asngned to all of them their proper stations. In the midst of the mul- 
ti{^city of affairs which demanded his attention, there was nothing 
omitted which human prudence could provide. He was continually 
employed ei^er in visiting the posts, or examining the stores, or 
strengthening the fortifications, or instructing the officers as to the con- 
duct proper to be observed in case of an attack. The wisdom displayed 
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in hit plan of defence, inspired hb troeps wiUi confidence ; and 
his tranquillity and fortitude communicated to them an elevation of 
mind, which rendered them superior to every calamity that could befal 
them. 

At length the Turkish fleet having left Constantinople in 
Arrival of the the end of March, arrived in sight of Malta about the mid- 
tt*^ud?r 1^ ^^^ ^^ ^^y ' consisting of more than two hundred sail, and 
taphaaodPiafi. having on board, besides a great number of Christian slaves, 
designed to serve as pioneers, above forty thousand land 
forces, composed chiefly of Janissaries and Spahis, the bravest soldiers 
of the Ottoman empire. This formidable army landed at some distance 
from il Borgo*, and soon afterwards spread themselves over the conn- 
try ; setting fire to the villages, putting the peasants to the sword, and 
carrying off such of the caUle, as, notwithstanding the orders of the 
grand-master, had not been secured within the forts and towns. 

While the Turks were thus employed, La Valette sent out De Copier, 
marshal of the order, with two hundred horse and six hundred foot, ta 
watch their motions. De Copier, an oflker of great experience, execu- 
ted his commission with so much prudence and vigour, that by falling un- 
expectedly on detached parties, he cut ofl" one thousand five hundred of 
the Turks, with the loss of only about eighty men. But La Valette in- 
tended, by permitting these skirmishes, only to make trial of his troops, 
and to accustom them to the looks and shouts of the enemy. He consi- 
dered, that even so small a loss as was occasioned by these rencoanten, 
was more than he could easily support. He therefore recalled De Co- 
pier, and sent the soldiers and knights under his command to their respec- 
tive pests. V 

The Turkish general held a council of war as sooiA as aU 
stEhno!**'^ his troops were landed, to assist him in resolving where he 
should begin his attack. Piali, agreeably to what he under- 
stood to have been the Sultan's instructions, was of opinion that they 
ought not to enter upon action till Dragut should arrive. But Musta- 
pha having received information of the King of Spain's preparations, 
thought that something must be done instantly for the security of the 
fleet ; which lay at present in a creek where it was exposed to the vio- 
lence of the east wind, and might be attacked with great advantage by 
the Spaniards. On this account he was of opinion, that they should im- 
mediately lay siege to a fort called St. Elmo, which stood on a neck of 
land near 11 Borgo, having the principal harbour on one side of it, and 
on the other, another harbour large enough to contain the whole fleet in 
safety. This proposal was approved by a majority of the council, and 
Mustapha proceeded without delay to carry it into execution. He vain- 
DMRcuitief ^y expected that he would be able to reduce the fort in a few 
atteniiDg days. But besides the valour with which it was defended, 
*^***^*^ there were two circumstances which greatly augmented the 
difficulty of his enterprise ; one of these was, that the garrison could 
easily receive supplies from the town, across the great harbour, which 
was secured by two forts, called St. Angelo and St. Michael, or La San- 
gle ; and the other, that his approaches to the fort were retarded by the 
nature of the road leading to it, which w^s either a bare rock, or the 
rock thinly covered with a stony «oil. This last inconvenience he re- 
ft The town where tfae streDgtl^ of the order was concentered. 
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medied, by substitatiDg id the place of trenches, a parapet formed ^ 
of planks and beams covered on the side towards ttie fort with earth, 
which they brought from a distance, and mixed with straw and rushes. 
By this invention he was enabled to open a battery mounted with his lar- 
gest cannon, on the sixth or seventh day after his arrival on the island ; and . 
he quickly convinced the governor, the bailiff of Negropont, that it 
would be impossible for him to hold out long. Of this the governor 
gave immediate information to the grand-master, and made 
choice of a knight of the nsune of La Cerda for his messenger. ^- ^j^ 
This man, greatly disturbed by fear, exaggerated the danger uo^Mbie 
which he had been sent to represent, and had the imprudence ^nf '^ 
to tell the grand-master, in the presence of many of the Kiagbts, 
that he must not expect that the place would sustain the siege about a 
week longer. " And what loss," said La Valette, " have you received 
that makes you so soon despair ?" ** The fort,"- replied La Cerda, ** is 
to be considered as a sick person, greatly reduced, who must receive con- 
tmual remedies and supplies." <' I myself," answered the grand-mas- 
ter with great indignation, <' will be the physician ; and will bring others 
along with me, who, if they cannot cure you of your fear, will at least 
preserve the fort from falling into the hands of the infidels." 

La Valette did not expect that a place which was neither 
strong, nor large enough to admit a numerous garrison, could ^IS"^ 
be defended long against so great a force as was employed to rtuaatttm 
reduce it ; but he thought it necessary that the siege of this ^SSfteL'* 
ibrt should be prolonged as much as possible, in order to give 
the viceroy of Sicily time to come to his rehef. With this view he re- 
solved to throw himself into St. £lmo with a select body of troops ; and 
he wa^ preparing to set out when the whole body of Knights remonstra- 
ted with such earnest importunity against his leaving the town, that he at 
bst consented to suffer the reinforcement which he had prepared, to be 
conducted to the fort by a knight called De Medran, upoti whose conduct 
and intrepidity he could rely with the most assured confidence. 

Not long after De Medran's arrival in the fort, the garrison 
made a vigorous sally, in which they drove the. enemy from their u»e^^^ 
intreachments, and put a number of them to the sword. But 
the rest scTon recovered from their surprise ; and having returned to the 
cbar^, they compelled the Christians to retire. In this rencounter, the 
vigorous efforts of the Janissaries were favoured by the wind, which 
Hew the smoke of the guns upon the fort, and covered the besieged 
with a thick cloud, through which it was impossible to discern the opera- 
tions of the enemy. This incident the Turks had the presence of mind 
to improve to great advantage. They seized, unperceived, upon the 
counterscarp, made a lodgment there with beams, woolsacks, and gabions ; 
and raised a battery upon it with incredible expedition. After the smoke 
was dispersed, the besieged beheld what had been done with much as- 
tonishment ; and they were the more disquieted, as the fortification 
which the Turks had raised upon the counterscarp, overtopped a rave- 
ka which lay near it, in which the besieged could no longer appear with 
safety. They resolved, however, to defend this ravelin as long as pos- 
sible, whatever it should cost them. 

In the mean time Dragut and another noted corsair called 
Uluchiah arrived with twenty galUes, having, besides slaves ^^Jj*^ 
and seamen, two thousand five hundred troops on board. This 
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^g^g reinforcement and the presence of Dragut added fresh vigour to 
the operations of the siege. This gallant corsair exposed himself 
on all occasions with the utmost intrepidity ; spent whole days in the 
trenches ; and as besides his other extraordinary talents, he was parti- 
ctilarly skilful in the management of artillery, he caused some new bat- 
teries to be raised in more advantageous situations than had hitherto been 
made choice of ; and kept up a continual fire both upon the ravelin above 
mentioned, and a cavalier that covered the fort, and was one of its prin- 
cipal defences. 

This cavalier soon became the only defence which could 
2J»g«» of prevent the besiegers from coming up to the very foot of the 
wall. Some Tur^sh engineers having approached the ravelin 
at day-break, to examine the effects of their artillery, they observed a 
gun-port so low, that one of them, when mounted on the shoulders of 
another, looked into it, and saw the Christian soldiers lying on the ground 
asleep. Of this they gave immediate information to the troops ; who, 
advancing as quickly and silently as possible, and clapping ladders to the 
gun-hole, got up into the ravelin, and cut most of the Christians to 
pieces. 

Between this ravelin and the cavalier lay the ditch, over which the 
besieged had thrown a temporary bridge of planks, leading up to the 
cavalier. The Turks perceiving this, leapt instantly upon the bridge, 
and attempted to make themselves masters of the cavalier, as they had 
already done of the ravelin. But the garrison was now alarmed ; the 
bravest of the Knights hastened from different quarters to the post of 
danger ; and, after an obstinate engagement, they compelled the Turks 
to retire into the ravelin. There the Janissaries observing another way 
of reaching the cavalier, by a path from the bottom of the ditch, they 
threw themselves down without dread or hesitation ; and having ascend- 
ed by this path to the other side, they renewed their attack with great- 
er fury than ever. The combat lasted from sun-rise till noon, when the 
invincible bravery of the garrison proved at last victorious. About twen- 
ty Knights and a hundred soldiers were killed, and near three thousand 
of the enemy. 

As the ravelin was open on the side towards the fort, the besieged 
pointed some cannon against it, and made great havoc among the Infidels. 
But Mustapha, sensible of the value of the acquisition which he had 
made, poured in fresh soldiers without number ; and the pioneers com- 
ing forward with wool-sacks, planks, and gabions, put the troops at length 
in safety, and made a lodgment in the ravelin, of which the garrison 
Ttrere never able to dispossess them. 

The grand-master's concern on account of this disaster was greatly 
augmented by considering that it could not have happened so soon, with- 
out some negligence on the part of the garrison. He sent them how- 
ever an immediate reinforcemient ; but both the siege and the defence 
were carried on with the same vigour as before. 

But the situation of the besieged was now become much 
ThedistreM more dangerouis than formerly. The Turks applied them- 
cfthegMri- ggj^gg ^-^jj unremitting diligence to heighten the ravelin till 
it overtopt the wall of the fort ; and after this, the garrison 
could no longer appear upon the parapet with safety. Many were kill- 
ed by the enemy's artillery. Several breaches were made in different 
parts of the wall, and the hearts of the bravest Knights began to fail 
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withio them. They apprehended, that ere long the Turicisb ge- 
neral would attempt to take the fort hy 8tona» and they dreaded ^'^ 
that it woald be impossible for so small a number to resist so niuiierous 
an enemy. 

They agreed, therefore, though with much reluctance, to 
apply to the grandmaster for liberty to quit the fort ; and S^hSffi^' 
they made choice of the chevalier De Medranfor their mes- }JJ****"* 
senger. De Medran represented that the fort was in reality 
no longer tenable, and that to continue in it, though only a few days» 
would infallibly occasion the utter destruction of the garrison. That ne- 
ttling could be of greater advantage to the Turks tl^n sending the for- 
ces of the Order to a place where there were no fortifications to defend 
them ; that by so doing, the troops necessary for the defence of the 
other fortresses would soon be consumed, and these fortresses become 
an easy prey to the enemy. But he concluded with saying« that, al- 
though this was the opinion of all the garrison, he wis commissioned to 
declare to the grandmaster, that whatever resolution he should form, 
they were determined to yi^ld an implicit obedience to his authority. 

Most of the Knights in council thought that this request 
of the garrison ought to be immediately granted. But La ^^S^^^Z^ 
Valette was of a contrary opinion. The fort, he acknowl- ' 
edged, would not probably hold out much longer ; and he lamented the 
fkte oJF those gallant Knights and soldiers who were stationed in so peri- 
lous a situation. But there were cases, he said, in which it was neces- 
«iry to sacrifice some of the members, for the preservation of the body ; 
and such he knew to be the present critical state of their affairs. For 
he was credibly informed Uiat the Sicilian viceroy had declared, that if 
the fort of St. £lmo were lost, (as he could not then attack the Turks 
with the same advantage as at present,) he would not expose his fleet to 
the risk of a defeat for the sake of the rest of the island. And on this 
account La Valette subjoined, that the preservation of the Order de- 
pended almost entirely on the length of the present siege. This he re- 
presented to the chevalier De Medran, and sent him back with instruc- 
tions to remind the Knights of the vow which they took at their entrance 
rato the Order, of sacrificing their lives for its defence. He likewise 
hade him assure them, in his name, that he would not fail to send them 
such reinforcements as they should stand in need of, and was determin- 
ed, as soon as it should be necessary, to come himself to their assistance, 
witti a fixed, unalterable purpose to lay down his life, sooner than deli- 
ver the fort into the hands of the Infidels. 

This answer had the desired effect on sevteral of the Knights, and 
particularly on those whose principles of honour and attachment to the 
Order were confirmed by years. But the greater part of them were 
much dissatisfied. They thought the grand-master's treatment of them 
harsh and cruel, and wrote him a letter, subscribed by fifty-three, in 
which, after repeating their former request, they informed him, that 
if he did not, on the next night, send boats to carry them to the town, 
^y were determined to sally out into the Turkish camp, where they 
mi^t fall honourably by the sword, instead of suffering such an igno- 
minious death as they had reason to expect, if the fort were taken tiy 
storm. 

To this letter La Valette replied, '* That they were much mist^^, 
if they expected to satisfy their honour by throwing away their lives ; 
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^^g since it was do less their duty to submit to his authority, than to sa- 
crifice their lives in defence of the Order : that the preservation of 
the whole depended on their present obedience to his commands : that no 
aid was to be expected from Spain if the fort were given up ; and that 
if he should yield to their request, and bring them to the town, the 
town itself would then be immediately invested, and they, as well as the 
rest, soon afterwards reduced to a situation more desperate than that 
from which they were so solicitous to escape, by deserting an import- 
ant station which they had undertaken to defend." Besides this letter, 
he sent three commissioners to examine the state of the fortifications ; 
intending by this measure, either to gain time, or to prevent the garrison 
from sinking into despair. 

These commissioners differ widely in the accounts which they deli- 
vered at their return. Two of them thought it impossible to defend 
the fort much longer. But the third, named Constantine Castriot, a 
Greek prince, descended from the famous Albanian hero. Sanderbeg, 
whether from ignorance, or consciousness of greater resources in his 
native courage than the other two possessed., maintained that the garri- 
son was far from being reduced to the last extremity ; and to give proof 
how firmly he was persuaded of the truth of what he said, be offered 
. to enter the fort himself, and to undertake the defence of it with such 
troops as should be willing to accompany him. 

The grand-master, strongly impressed with a sense of the necessity 
of protracting the siege, immediately accepted this offer, and bestowed 
the highest encomiums on Castriot's zeal and resolution. Nor did 
Castriot find any difficulty in persuading a sufficient number to attend 
him, who were no less zealous and resolute than himself. The soldiers 
crowded to his standard, and were emulous to have their names enroll- 
ed for that dangerous service in which he had engaged. 

When La Valette saw the spirit by which these men were animated, 
and had no longer any doubt of being able, by their means, to prolong 
the siege of the fort, he sent a letter to the Knights, acquainting them, 
that he was now willing to give them their discharge ; and would imme- 
diately send another garrison, into whose hands, he desired, they should 
be ready to deliver up the fort, and come themselves to the town in the 
boats in which their successors were to be transported. " You^ my 
brethren," continued he, " may be in greater safety here than in your 
present situation ; and 1 shall then feel less anxiety for the preservation 
of the fort, although 1 think it of so great importance, that on the pre- 
servation of it, that of our Order seems entirely to depend." 

The contents and style of this letter affected the Knights in the most 
sensiMe manner, and roused within them that delicate sense of honour, 
by which the Order had been so long and so eminently distinguished. 
They dreaded the reception which they were about to meet with from 
the grand-master and the other Knights : *' And should this new garri- 
son," said they to each other, ^' which is appointed to succeed us» be 
fortunate enough to hold out till the Spaniards arrive, in what corner of 
the earth shall we conceal our infamy ?" They resolved without hesi- 
tation to remain in the fort till every man should perish, rather than 
either deliver it to the new garrison, or abandon it to the enemy. And 
they went in a body to the governor, and intreated him to inform the 
grand-master, of their repentance; and to join with them in praymg that 
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they mi^ht be saffered to wipe oot t^e remembrance of their fault 
by their future conduct. 

The governor readily complied ; and, in order to prevent the new 
garrison from setting out in the night, he dispatched his letter by a noted 
swimmer before it was dark. La Valette secretly rejoiced at this appli- 
cation ; but sent word to the governor, that he must always prefer even 
a body of new troops to the most experienced warriors, who had refus- 
ed to submit to the control of military discipline. When this answer 
was reported to the Knights, they were overwhelmed with anguish, and 
had recourse to the most submissive intreaties of forgiveness. The 
grand-master suffered himself at last to be overcome ; and henceforth 
the garrison, dismissing all thoughts of their own safety, were intent on 
nothing but how to prolong the defence. 

The grand-master sent them every night fresh troops, to supply the 
place of the killed and wounded ; and kept them well furnished with 
provisions, ammunition, and fireworks. Of these last he had invented 
a particular kind, which consisted of hoops of wood, covered with wool, 
and steeped in boiling oil, and other inflammable liquors, mixed with ni- 
tre and gunpowder. To these machines they set fire, and threw them 
flaming in the midst of the enemy; when they were crowded together at 
an assault. It happened often that two or three of the Turks were hook- 
ed together and scorched to death ; and the utmost confusion was produc- 
ed wherever the hoops were thrown. 

The besieged stood much in need of these, and every other 
instrument of mischief, that could be devised for their defence. JJ* !"T5: 
In spite of the most vigorous opposition, the rurks had cast a r^ o. uie 
bridge over the ditch, and begun to sap and undermine the ^'"•**^ 
wall. From the seventeenth of June to the fourteenth of July not a 
single day past without some rencounter ; and Mustapha had frequently 
attempted to scale the wall of the fort, but had been as often repulsed 
with the loss of some of the bravest of his troops. 

Ashamed at having been detained so long before a place of such in- 
considerable strength^ he resolved to make one great decisive effort, 
and to bring to the assault as many of his forces as the situation of the 
place would permit him to employ. He had already made several 
breaches ; but in order to secure the success of the assault which be 
now intended, he kept his batteries playing all the fifteenth without in- 
termission, till the waH on that side where he designed his attack was 
almost level with the rock. On the sixteenth the fleet was drawn up 
before sun-rise as near the fort as the depth of the water would allow ; 
four thousand musketeers and archers were stationed in the trenches ; 
and the rest of the troops, upon a signal given, advanced to the breach. 
The garrison was prepared to receive them. The breach was lined 
with several ranks of soldiers, having the Knights interspersed^ among 
them at certain distances. The Turlu attempted often to break through 
this determined band, and to overpower them with their numbers. But 
their numbers served only to augment the loss which they sustained. 
Every shot from the fort did execution. The artillery made dreadful 
havoc among them« and the burning hoops were employed with astonish- 
ing success. The novelty of these machines, and the shrieks of those 
who were caught in them, added greatly to the terror which they in- 
spired, and made it impossible for the Turkish officers to keep their 
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j_ men firm and steady in pnnoiDf the advantages which, had they 

preserved their ranks, their numbers must have inialliUy secured* 

At length Mustapha, after having continued the assault for more thaa 

six hours, without gaining a »ngle inch of ground on the besieged, gave 

<»rders for sounding a retreat. 

In this attack the garrison lost about twenty knights and three hundred 
soldiers ; but this loss was inmiediately supplied by a reinforcement 
frodi the town : and Mustapha was at last convinced, that, unless the 
co^uDMinioation between the fort and the town were cut off, it wcKild be 
impossible to bring the siege of the former to a period, while any 
troops remained in any other part of the island. By the advice of 
Dragut he resolved to extend his trenches and batteries, on the side neit 
to the town, till they should reach to that part of the sea, or great 
harbour, where those supplies were landed which the grand-ulster daily 
seut to ihe garrison. This undertaking, he knew, must be attended 
with the utmost difficulty, because all the space between his entrench- 
ments and the point to which it was necessary to extend them, lay 
exposed to the artillery both of Fort St. £lmo and St. Angelo. In view* 
ing the ground, a Sangiac, in whom he put confidence, was killed by 
his side ; and, what was still a more irreparable loss, Dri^t 
i^satkiikd. received a mortal wound, of which he died in a few days^. 
This did not however discourage Mustapha from pursuing his 
design. By employing his troops and pioneers at the work day and night 
without intermission, he at length carried it into execution. Then having 
planted batteries along the shore, and filled his trenches with muske* 
teers, it was impossible for any boat to paos from the town to the fort, 
without the most imminent danger of either being sunk or intercepted. 
After this precaution, he resumed with fresh vigour his 
SSct?to S2 at*«°»P* ♦« ^^^ *^^ ^ort by storm. On the twenty-first, he 
iBft extcemity. made four different assaults ; all of which the garrison 
withstood, and in repulsing so many thousand brave and well* 
disciplined troops, displayed a d^ree of prowess and fortitude which al- 
most exceeds belief, and is beyond the power of description^ But this 
heroic garrison was now exceedingly reduced in number ; and there was 
the strongest reason to apprehend, that, in one assault more, they mu^ 
inevitably be overpowered, unless a reinforcement were sent them from 
the town. Of their desperate situation they gave intelligence to the 
grand-master, by one who swam across die harbour in the night. The 
boats were instantly filled with knights and other soldters^ who gene* 
rously resolved to devote themselves to certain destruction, for tiie 
general safety and the preservation of the fort. They set off from the 
town with as much alacrity as if they had entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of victory ; but they found the Turks every where so much 
upon their guard, and the lines so strongly defended, that, after several 
fruitless attempts to land, they were at last obliged to return, depress- 
ed with sorrow for the fate of their brave companions^ 

The garrison now despairing of relilef, gave themselves up for lost ; 
but instead of their capitulating, or attempting to escape, they prepared 
for death, and passed the night in prayer ^ and in receiving the sacra* 
ment ; after which, they embraced one another tenderly, and then 
repaired to their respective posts ; while such of the wounded as had 

bHe was wounded in the head by the splintera of a stone, whieh was beat to pieces by 
a cannon-shot from Fort St. Angeloi. 
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been disabled from walking, were, at their owd earnest desire, 
carried to the side of the breach, where they waited without dis* 
may, for the approach of the Turkish army. 

£arly iu the morning of the twenty-third of July, the 



Turks advanced to the assault, with loud shouts as to certain 2aibf«wMiL 
victory, which they believed so small a handful men as now ^ 
remained in the fort would not dare to dispute with them. In this 
expectation they were disappointed. The garrison being resolved on 
death, Imd despising daffger, were more than men, and exerted a degree 
of prowess and ralour that filled their enemies with amazement. The 
combat lasted upwards of four hours, till not only every knight, but 
every soldier had fallen, except two or three who saved themselves by 
swimming. The Turkish colours were then planted on the ramparts ; 
and the fleet entered the harbour which the fort commanded in a kind 
of triumph. When Mustapha took a view of the fort, and examined 
its size and fbrtifications, he could not refrain from saying, *< What will 
not the father cost us, (meaning the town,) when the son, who is so 
small, has cost so many thousand * of our bravest troops ?'' But this 
reflection, far from exciting his admiration of that heroic fortitude 
which he had found so difficult to overcome, served only to inspire him 
with a brutal fury. He ordered all such of the garrison as were found 
lying on the breach alive, to be ript open, and their hearts torn out. 
And as an insult on the knights and their religion, he caused their dead 
bodies to be searched for, and large gashes to be made in them, in the 
form of a cross, afler which he tied them on planks, and threw them 
into the sea, to be carried by the wind and tide to the town, or Fort St. 
Angelo. 

The grand-master was at first melted into tears at this shocking spec- 
tacle ; but his grief was soon converted into indignation and revenge ; 
and these passions betrayed him into an action unworthy of the exalted 
character which he bore. In order to teach the Basha, as he pretend- 
ed, to make war With less barbarity, he caused all the Turks whom he 
had taken prisoners to be massacred ; and then putting their heads into 
his largest cannon, he shot them into the Turkish camp. 

In the siege which has been related, the Order lost about one thou- 
sand five hundred men, including one hundred and thirty of the bravest 
knights. The grand-master was deeply aflected at so great a loss ; but 
he wisely dissembled his concern, and wearing still the same magnani- 
mous and intrepid aspect as before, he inspired all the troops that re- 
mained, with a fixed, unalterable resolution to defend the town and the 
other forts to the last extremity. 

Mastapha vainly imagined, that being intimidated by the fate of their 
companions, they would be now inclined to listen to terms of capitula- 
tion ; and in this hope he sent an officer with a white flag to one of the 
gates, attended by a Christian slave, designed to serve for his interpret 
ter. The Turk was not allowed to enter within the town ; but the 
Christian was admitted, and was led through several ranks of soldiers 
under arms by an officer, who, after shewing him all the fortifications of 
the place, desired him to take particular notice of the depth and breadth 
of the ditch, and said to him, " See there, the only spot we can afford 

« Eight thousai^d. 
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your general ; and there we hope sooq to hary him and all his 
^'*'' Janissaries." 

This insulting speech heing reported bj the slave, excited 
vSn^^i^ in the fiery mind of the Basha the highest degree of wrath 
gtsc and indignation, and made him resolve to eiert himself to the 

utmost in the prosecution of the siege. His troops, though 
greatly diminished, were still sufficient to invest at once both the towa 
and the fort of St. MichaeH. He kept a constant fire on both ; but he 
intended first to apply himself chiefiy to the reduction of the latter, 
which he proposed to attack both by land and water, at the extremity ot 
^ the peninsula^ on which it stands. In order to accomplish this design, it 
was necessary he should have some shipping introduced into the har- 
bour, for transporting his forces. But the mouth of the harbour havii^ 
been rendered inaccessible by a great iron chain, and the cannon of St. 
Angelo, his design must have been relinquished, if Fiali had not suggest- 
ed an expedient against which the* grand- master had not provided. This 
was to make the Christian slaves and the crews of the ships draw a 
number of boats, by the strength of their arms, over the neck of hod 
on which stood Fort St. Elmo. Of this proposal, which Mustapha im- 
mediately adopted, information was carried to the grand master by a 
Turkish officer, who, being by birth a Greek, was touched sudden- 
ly with remorse, and deserted to the Christians. In consequence of 
this intelligence. La Valette set a great number of bands to work in 
framing a stacado along that part of the promontory where the Turks 
intended their attack ; and at another part, where the depth of the wa- 
ter or the hardness of the bottom would not admit of the stacado, be 
ordered strong intrenchments to be made upon the beach. Mustapha 
in the mean time fired incessantly upoa the fort, while the slaves and 
crews were employed in transporting the boats over land into the har- 
bour. At length the Basha, judging that the number of boats which he 
had transported would be sufficient, and that the breaches which his 
artillery had made were practicable, resolved without further delay to 
make ati attack both by sea and land. He was the more confident of 

success, as, since the taking of St. £lmo, he had received a 
wSm^^^ considerable reinforcement, by the arrival of Hascem, son of 
MjDorBar- Barbarossa, with two thousand five hundred select soldiers^ 

commonly called the Bravoes of Algiers. Hascem, who pos- 
sessed a considerable share of his father's fire, and was tmabitious to 
distinguish himself in the service of the Sultan, be^ed of Mustapha to 
intrust him with the assault of Fort St. Michael ; and vaunted, with his 
natural arrogance, that he would sopn make himself master of it sword 
jn hand. The Basha, whether from an opinion of his valour, or an in- 
tention to teach him at his own expence the folly of his presumption, 
readily complied with his request ; and having added six thousand jfkan to 
his Algerines, he promised to support him with the rest of his army. 

Hascem divided his forces with Candelissa, an old corsair, his lieuten- 
ant ; to whom he committed the attack by sea, whilst he reserved that 
on the land side to himself. 

d They are situated on two promontories that ran ont into the great harbour, and are 
separated from each other by a channel, -where the gallies belonging to the Order lay, AoA 
the month of which was strongly secured on each side by batteries. 

e Called thf Spur. 
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Candeligsa having put his troops on board the boats, set out w.. 
with drums beatiug, aud hautboys and other musical instruments ^^u^ 
playing, preceded by a boat filled with Mahometan priests, J^JjJJ* 
some of whom were employed in offering prayers to Heaven 
for his success, or in singing hymns ; while others had books in their 
hands out of which they read imprecations ai^ainst the Christians. 
Candelissa attempted first to break down the stacado which had been 
formed to obstruct his landing ; but finding; it much stronger than he ex- 
pected^ and that, while he was employed in demolishing it, his troops ' 
most suffer greatly from the enemy's fire, he thought it would be easier^ 
to make a descent on that part of the shore which the grand- master had 
strengthened with intrenchments. At this important post the Christian 
troops were commanded by an ancient knight of the name of Guimaran. 
This experienced officer reserved his fire till the Turks had advanced 
within a little distance of the shore, when by a single discharge he kill- 
ed about four hundred men. I'his did not prevent th^ rest from ap- - 
preaching. Candelissa pushed forwards while the Christians were load* 
ing their cannon, and landed at the head of his Algerines. But Guima- 
ran having reserved some cannon charged with grape-shot, did dread- 
ful execution among them afler they had landed, and many of them be* 
gan to fly to their boats ; which Candelissa observing, he commanded 
the boats to be put off to a little distance from the shore. His troops, 
perceiving then that they must either die or conquer, took courage 
from despair, and advanced boldly to the intrenchment, with ladders for 
scaling it in one hand« and their sabres in the other. The combatants 
on both sides display^ the most intrepid valour Great numbers fell, 
and the ditch was choaked with blood, and with- the bodies of the dead 
and wounded. The Turks at last, afler an engagement of five hours, 
reached the top of the intrenchment, and there planted their ensigns. 
The knights, stung with shame on account of their retreat, returned 
with redoubled ardour. But they would probably have been overpow- 
ered by the superior number of tt^e enemy, had not the grand-master 
sent them a seasonable reinforcement, under the admiral de Giou, and 
and the Chevalier de Qjiiiney ; who fell upon the Algerines and Turks 
with a degree of fury that struck terror into Candelissa himself, who 
was noted for his intrepidity. Having ordered the boats to be brought 
nearer the shore, he was among the first who fled. His bravoes fought 
desperately for some time aAer he had lefl them ; but were at length 
thrown down from the intrenchments, and compelled to fly to their boats 
with the utmost precipitation. The Christians pursued them, and the 
batteries continued firing on them without intermission. Many of the 
boats were sunk ; the water was covered with dead bodies, mangled 
limbs, shields and helmets. Of the four thousand who had been sent on 
this enterprize scarcely five hundred remained, and many of these wer« 
dangerously wounded. 

Uascem was not more fortunate in his assault by land, than H^jcgraund 
Candelissa was by sea. Afler having been repulsed at one 
breach with great slaughter, he rallied his troops, and led them on to 
another, where he fought long and desperately, till most of the bravoes 
having fallen by his side, he was obliged, with much reluctance and sor- 
row, to sound a retreat. 

Mustapha, not unmindful of his promise to support him, no 
sooner |4rceived him beginning to retire, than he ordered the KpuSSir 
Janissaries, whom he had kept under arms, to advance. The 
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garriton had roaintaiDed an eDgafeneiit with Hascem for five boan, 
ID the middle of the day, and in the hottest season of the year ; jet, 
as if they had not heen tuhject to the wants and weaknesses of humanity, 
they advanced heyond the breach to meet the Janissaries, and fought ap- 
patently with as much vigoar and fortitude as before. By the power of 
superior numbers, they were compelled to fall back within the breach. 
But there they made the most desperate resistance ; and, being reinforc- 
ed by de Giou and de Guiney, with the troops which had triumphed orer 
Candelissa, they at last repulsed the Janissaries with dreadful slaughter ; 
after having lost more than forty knights, and two hundred of the bravest 
of the coDUDon men. 

Mustapha, enraged by this invincible obstinacy which the 
Thtitofe««r Christians displayed in their defence, and dreading that the 
^JP^^s. Spanish succours, which had been already delayed much lon- 
«Niti«^ ger than he eipected, might soon arrive, resolved now to em- 
Metintb ploy his whole force at once, and while he himself prosecuted 
the siege of Fort St. Michael with one half of his troops, to 
employ the other under Piali, against the town. More batteries were 
raised. The trenches were advanced still nearer than before. Bridg- 
es of sail-yards and masts were thrown over the ditches. Mines, not*- 
withstanding the hard and rocky soil, were sprung. Assaults were re- 
peated without number, and the two Bashas, emulous of one another, 
and each of them agitated with continual anxiety lest victory should de- 
clare first for his competitor, exhibited the most shining proof of perso- 
nal courage, and exhausted all the art of war then known in the world. 
Yet, through the determined bravery of the knights, conducted by the 
grandmaster with cbnsummate prudence and indefatigable vigilance, the 
Turks were baffled in every attempt, and repulsed with slaughter. 
Mustapha flattered himself once with the most sanguine hopes of success 
on his part, made a machine invented by his principal engineer, in the 
form of a huge cask bound strongly with iron hoops, and filled with gun- 
powder, nails, chains, bullets, and such other instruments of death. Af- 
ter setting fire to a train which was fastened to this machine, it was 
thrown by the force of an engine, upon a ravelin that was the principal 
defence of the fort. But the garrison undismayed, found means, before 
it caught file, to cast it out again into the midst of the assailants. In a 
moment afterwards it burst with dreadful fury, and filled the Turks with 
consternation. The knights then sallied out upon them sword in hand, 
and taking advantage of their confusion, killed many of them, and put 
the rest to flight. 

Piali bad, on some occasions, still more reason than Musta- 
9MeMi«r pha to entertain the hopes of victory, although the town was 
UBorS^ much stronger than the fort, and La Valette commanded there 
in person. By his batteries he had deoiolished all the out- 
works of the place, and had made an immense breach in the wall. 
While his troops were engaged in a furious assault, that engrossed the 
whole attention of the besieged from morning till night, he employed a 
great number of pioneers in raising a cavalier or plat-form of earth and 
stones, close by the breach, and so high as to overlook the parapet. 
Night, in the mean time, came on, and prevented him from carrying any 
further this great advantage ; but he doubted not that next day he should 
be able to nuJie himself master of the place. 
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M aoon as he had drawn off his forces, a council of the Or- 
der was comrened, and most of the knights were of opinion that j^^ 
tke town was no longer tenabhe ; that the fortifications which ^^^^ 
still remained should be blown up, and that the garrison and in- ffthe 
habitants should retire into the castle of St Angelo. But the gj"*^"»^ 
grand^master received this proposal with horror and indigna- 
tioft. " This would be in effect," said he, *' to deliver the whole island 
iato the hands of the Infidels, Fort St. Michael, which has been so 
gallantly defended, and which is preserved bj its commlinication with 
the town, would thus be soon reduced to the necessity of surrendering. 
There is no noom in the castle of St. Angelo for the inhabitants and 
troops ; nor, if there were room, is there water in that fort for so greats 
aBumher." It was then proposed that at least the relics of the saints 
and the ornaments of the churches should be carried into the castle ; 
and the knights earnestly intreated the grand-master to retire into it him> 
self, assuring him that they would conduct the defence with the utmost 
vigour and vigilance. •* No, my brethren, "^ he replied, *♦ what you 
propose as to the sacred things, would serve only to intimidate the sol- 
diers We must conceal our apprehensions. It is here we must either 
die or conquer. And is it possible that I, at the age of seventy- one, can 
end my life s6 honourably, as in fighting, together with my friends and 
brethren, against the implacable enemies of our holy faith ?*' He then 
told them what he thought proper to be done, and proceeded instantly to 
pot it in execution. Having called all the soldiers from Fort St. Angelo, 
ctecept a few who were necessary for managing the artillery, he employed 
tkem, and the inhabitants all night, in throwing up intrencbments within 
tbe breach ; afler which he sent out some of the bravest knights, with 
a select body of troops, to make an attempt on the cavalier. These 
men stole softly along the foot of the wall till they arrived at the place 
appointed ; when they set up a loud shout, and attacked the guards whom 
Fiali had left there, with"" so much fury, that the Turks, believing the 
whole garrison had fallen upon them, abandoned their post, and fled pre- 
cipitately to their camp. 

The .cavalier was immediately fortified, a battery of cannon planted 
OB it, and a parapet raised on the side towards the enemy. And thus the 
breach was rendered impracticable ; the town put in greater security 
thn before ; and a woric, which had been devised for its destruction, con* 
Terted into a bulwark for its defence. 

The grand-master had now greater confidence than ever of unfreneraot 
being able to hold out till the Spaniards should come to his re- ^^*^<>^ 
lief. In consequence of the assurances given by Philip, and Ang^i, 
the Sicilian viceroy, he had, long before this time, entertained 
the hopes of their arrival, and had often earnestly solicitef the viceroy 
to hasten his departure from Messina, . The conduct of tlus nobleman 
was long exceedingly mysterious. The patience of the knights was 
worn cut by his delays ; and they, and many others, suspected that the 
real motive of his conduct was the dread of encountering with an admi- 
ral of so great a reputation ad Piali. But it afterwards appeared that 
the viceroy had acted agreeably to hit instructions from the court of 
Spain. For although Philip was, for the reasons above mentioned, sin- 
cerely interested in the preservation of the knights, and had amused 
them with the most flattering, proauses of assistance, yet he seems from 

12 
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^j^ the first to have resolved not to expose himself to daager on their 
account, and to avoid, if possible, a general engagement. 

A generous and grateful prince would have acted very differently to- 
wards an ally so deserving of his support ; and if either generosity or 
gratitude had been the leading principle of Philip's conduct, it is proba- 
ble he would, on this occasion, have regarded the knights as his owa 
subjects ; and have thought it no less incumbent on him to exert him- 
self in their defence, than if they had acknowledged him for their sove- 
reign. 

But Philip was affected by the danger only so far as it threatened the 
tranquillity of his own dominions. He had resolved to interpose in their 
behalf, rather than to suffer them to be overpowered ; but he appears 
to have been very little touched with their calamities ; and td have in- 
tended to leave them to themselves, as long as there was any prospect of 
their being able to make resistance ; by doing which he considered, 
that he would not only preserve his own strength entire, but might af- 
terwards engage with the Turks, when they were exhausted by the ope- 
rations of the siege. 

Philip adhered inflexibly to this plan, notwithstanding the grand-mas- 
ter's repeated importunities, much longer than was consistent even with 
his own seltish views. For, without a degree of fortitude and prowess 
oil the part of the garrison, and a degree of wisdom, vigilance, and mag- 
nanimity, on that of the grand-master, infinitely higher than there could 
be reason to expect, it must have been impossible for such a handful of 
men to have withstood, for so long a time, so great a force, and such 
mighty efforts as were employed to reduce them. Even the death of 
the grand-master alone, whose person was exposed to perpetual danger, 
would have proved fatal to the knights, long before Philip sent orders to 
his viceroy to give them any effectual support ; and in this case, as bis 
own dominions or his fleet would have been immediately attacked, be 
would probably have had little reason to be satisfied with the timid, un- 
generous counsels which he pursued. 

Whatever judgment may be formed on this head, the viceroy did not 
think himself at liberty to yield to the repeated applications of the grand- 
master, till the operations of the siege began to relax, and the Turkish 
forces were reduced from forty -five thousand to fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand ; of whom many were worn out with the fatigues which they had 
undergone, and others rendered unfit for action by a bloody flux, which 
for several weeks had raged amongst them. 

In this situation of affairs, when it was probable that the knights 
would, without assistance, have compelled the Turks to raise the siege, 
the viceroy let the grand- master know that he had now received such 
instructions Horn the King, as put it in his power to shew his attachment 
to the Order ; that he was not indeed permitted to attack the Turkish 
fleet ; but that he would immediately bring him a strong body of troops, 
whose commanders (as he himself must return to Sicily) were to be en- 
tirely subject to the grand-master's authority, till the enemy should be ex- 
pelled. 

The viceroy, although still suspected of interposing un- 

cooo'sjj? necessary delays, at'length fulfilled his promise ; and on the 

niudt. seventh of September landed six thousand men, under Don 

Alvara de Sande ® and Ascanio della Coma, in that part of the 

e Thii is the same nebleman whose valiant defence of the fort of Gerba ii described in 
Book IV. p. 60. 
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isiand which lay at the greatest distance from the Turks ; after ^^^^ 
which he immediately carried back the fleet to Sicily. 

The Turkish bashas had beeu persuaded by their spies, that the' vice- 
roy's intention was to land his troops at the castle of St Angelo ; and 
to prevent this, Piali had lain several days at anchor before the great 
port, after having blocked up the entrance into it by a chain of sail- 
yards, piles, and boats. 

In the mean time, intelligence being brought to Mustapha 
that the Spaniards were landed, and marching towards him, he 32jy|^ 
was thrown into the most dreadful consternation. Sensible thedemr- 
that bis soldiers were much disheartened by their ill success, r^:^^ 
he imagined that he was about to be attacked by a superior 
army, consisting of the bravest and best disciplined troops in Spain. 
Without waiting for information of their number, he forthwith raised 
the siege, drew his garrison out of St Elmo, and leaving all his heavy 
cannon behind him, embarked his troops with as much precipitation as 
if the Spaniards with superior forces had been ip sight. He bad scarce- 
ly got on board when a deserter arrived from the Spanish camp, and 
informed him that with fifteen or sixteen thousand men, he had fled be- 
fore an army that did not exceed six thousand, having no general at 
their head, and commanded by officers who were independent of one 
another. The Basha was overwhelmed with shame and vexation by 
this intelUgence, and would have immediately disembarked ; but this, 
be knew, he durst not attempt without consulting Piali, Hascem, and his 
other principal officers. 

While he was deliberating upon it, the grand-master improved to the 
best advantage the leisure that was afforded him. He employed all the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, as^well as the soldiers, in filling 
up the enemy's trenches, and demolishing their works ; and put a garri- 
son without delay into Fort St. Elmo ; in which the Turks now beheld 
from their ships the standard of St. John erected where that of Ma- 
homet bad lately stood. 

This demonstrated to Mustapha how much new labour awaited him 
m case he should return to the siege ; but being enraged against him- 
self on account of the precipitancy of his retreat, and disquieted at the 
thoughts of the reception which he had reason to expect from Splymon, 
be wished to atode for his imprudence, and to wipe off the reproach in 
which it had involved him, by victory or death. Piali, who from his jea- 
lousy of the Basha's credit with the Sultan, was not sorry for the failure 
of his enterprise, represented, in a council of war convened on this oc- 
casion, that as the troops were much dispirited and worn out, it would be 
exposing them to certain destruction, either to lead them against the 
enemy, or to resume the operations of the siege. But a majority of the 
council were of a different opinion ; and it was resolved to land the 
forces again without delay, and to march directly against the Spaniards* 

The Turkish soldiers complained bitterly of this unexpect- 
ed resolution, and obeyed the orders to disembark with much 2J|^'^JJ!^ 
reluctance. Their officers were obliged to employ threats ed. 
with some, and force with others. At length the number in- 
tended was put on shore, and Mustapha set out at their head in search 
of the enemy. 
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Iff* "^^^ grand-master had not neglected to give early notice of 

•ad d^ their march to the Spanish cominanders^ who had intrenched 
Jl^p^ their litde army on a steep hill, which the Turks would have 
■iMdi* found almost inaccessible ; and it was the opinion of some of 
the principal officers, that they should avail themselves of the 
advantage of their situation, and stand in their defence. But this pro- 
posal was rejected with disdain by the bold adventurous De Sand^, and 
the greatest part of the Spanish officers ; and the troops were led out 
of their encampment, to meet the enemy in the open field. This con- 
duct, more fortunate perhaps than prudent, contributed to encrease the 
dejection of tbe Turkish soldiers, and to facilitate their defeat. Hav- 
ing been dragged against their inclination to tbe field of battle ; and be- 
ing attacked by tbe Spaniards with great fury, both in front and flank, 
they scarcely fought ; but, being struck with a sudden panic, they fled 
with the utmost precipitation. 

- Mustapha, confounded and enraged by this pusillanimous behaviour of 
his troops, was hurried along by the violent tide of the fugitives. He 
fell twice from his horse, and would have been ta^en prisoner, if his 
officers had not rescued him. The Spaniards pursued briskly till they 
came to the sea-shore. There Piali had his boats ready to receive the 
Turks, and a number of shallops filled with musketeers drawn up tQ 
favour' their escape. Without this precaution, they must all have 
perished ; and even, notwithstanding the protection which it aflbrded 
them, the number of their killed amounted to two thousand men, while 
the victors lost only thirteen or forteen at most. 

Such, afler four months continuance, was the conclusion 9f 
Conetnsion. ^^^ giege of Malta, which will be for ever memorable on ac- 
count of that eitraordinary display of the most generous and heroic 
valour by which the knights, so few in number, were enabled to baffle 
the most vigorous effort which could be made to subdue them by the 
most powerful monarch in the world. The news of their deliverance 
gave universal joy to the Christian powers ; and the name of the grand- 
master excited every where the highest admiration and applause. Con- 
gratulations were sent him from every quarter ; and in many States 
public rejoicings were celebrated on account of his success. The King 
of Spain, who derived greater advantage than any other from that glori- 
ous defence to which La Valette had so highly contributed, sent an ai9- 
bassador to present him with a sword and dagger of which the hilts 
were solid gold, adorned with diamonds, as a testimony of his respect ; 
and engaged to pay him annually a sum of money to assist him in re- 
pairing his ruined fortifications ^. 

dThuwrai, nh.xxr?iM. Herrera, ^iitotis general lib. lii. Cabrera, lib. tk Vcplot 
Hift dee CheTSl. de Malthe. 
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Philip, beii% now delrrered from bis appreheiisioDS of a Tark- 
iaii ioFasioo, appUed himself with zeal to his favourite objecti, the 
eztirpatton of heresy, and the enforcing of obedience to the 
council of Trent. Nor in these points chd he meet with much -. ^ ,^ 
opposition, in any part of hts dominions except the Nether- t^^Aud^ 
lands ; where the seeds of discord, which had been sown in 
the beginning of his. reign, were approaching fast towards matoritj. 
The dii^hess of Parma had, soon after his departure, experienced what 
a difficnlt charge she had undertaken. The regular clei^ still contin- 
ued to complain as loudly as ever of the new erection of bishopncs ; 
and contributed to the utmost of their power to foment the spirit of 
discontent among the people. No change, they said, could be legally 
made in the constitution of the church, without the consent of the 
States. The new erections were therefore a violation of ^ fundament 
tal law ; which was the more intolerable, as the abbots, on whose 
mtns the bishoprics were raised, were natives of the country, and 
deeply interested in the public welfare ; whereas the bishops would be 
entirely devoted to the courts of Rome and Spain. But the regent was 
obliged to pay a greater regard to the orders of the King, than to the 
complaints or remonstrances of the people. Nor did she yield to the 
importunities of any of the cities, into which it had been resolved that 
the new bishops should be introduced, except Antwerp ; the citizens 
whereof sent deputies to Madrid, and found means to convince Philip, 
that his new institution, through the dread with which it would inspire 
foreigners that the inquisition was about to be established, would prove 
destructive to their commerce * . 

While the regent was employed in settling the new bishops, she was 
not unmindfol of the King's injunctions with respect to the execution 
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i56f of the edicts. They were executed with the utmost rigour^' against 
persons of all ages and of both sexes, without distiDction ; and no 
greater regard was shewn, on many occasions, to the laws of nature and 
humanity, than to the constitution of the provinces. The regent was 
not of herself inclined to those cruel measures that were pursued ; but 
she was directed in every thing by Granvelle^ , whose views, she knew, 
were perfectly conformable to those of the King ; and whose judgment, 
for that reason, she often followed in contradiction to her own. 

It was seldom that any matters relative to the edicts or the 
J^Jj^J^ new bishoprics were laid before the council, and when they 
were brought thither, they were proposed as points already 
fixed, and not as subjects on which there was room to deliberate. 
The regent formed her resolutions privately, with the assistance of 
Granvelle, and there was nothing left to the council, but to give their 
sanction to the measures which had been resolved upon before. 

It is not surprising that a conduct so extremely partial should have 
given umbrage to the other counsellors. The prince of Orange and 
the counts Egmont and Horn« were more particularly offended with 
it. Their high stations, their merit and services, and the trust which 
had ever been reposed in them by the late Emperor, entitled them to 
a principal share in the regent's most secret councils ; and they were 
filled witk indignation when they saw that, on every occasion, a prefe- 
rence was given to the cardinal. ^* In this,'' they said, '* consisted 
the recompence of all their services, to be reduced by the King, to 
whose person and interest they had ever shewn the roost inviolable 
attachment,. under the dominion of an arrogant and haughty ecclesiastic. 
The dutchess of Parma had the name of Regent, but the power was 
lodged in the hands of Granvelle. The most important afiiurs of the 
state were all determined in private by him, without the consent, or 
even the knowledge, of the other counsellors. Their seats in the 
council, and their government of the provinces, were only high-sound- 
ing empty names, which gave them the appearance of authority ; whilst 
they did not possess any real power, but were equally subjected with 
others to the arbitrary will of Granvelle." 

While the prince of Orange and the other discontented lords had so 
much reason to be dissatisfied, it could not be expected that tliey would 
be extremely active in executing the ordera of the court. Notwithstand- 
ing all that had been done to suppress the new opinions in religion, 
these opinions were diffused wider and wider every day throughout the 
provinces. This Granvelle ascribed to the negligence of the magis- 
trates in executing the edicts. The prince of Orange, on the other 
hand, and count Egmont, threw the blame of it on him ; and said, that by 
pursuing measures to which the people of the Netherlands bad never 
been accustomed, he had loured their minds, and brought the Regent's 
government into hatred and contempt. Those complaints were often 
made in the presence of the Regent herself ; who, being pressed on the 
one hand by the positive orders of the King, inculcated by Granvelle^ 
and on the other, distressed by her apprehension of the consequences 
to be dreaded from so much ill humour and discontent, could only give 

^Now Arehbiahop of MechliD, and advanced to the dignity of CardioaL 
c Admirals of the ^etherUnds. 
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soothing answers to the complainers, and flatter them with tome ^ 
general hopes that the gronods of their complaiots would he re- 
moFed. 

She was still more emharrassed, when the prince of Orange 
proposed in the council, that, in order to remedy the present TkHrMi- 



erils, she should summon a contention of the States. It could gs^ak 
not be expected that Granvelle would relish this proposal. ^S^^^"^* 
For be was not ignorant how ill the people stood affected to 
his person, and his measures of government ; nor how much superior 
the influence of the prince of Orange would be to his, if the States were 
assembled. But he did not neglect the present opportunity of ingratia- 
ting himself with the King. When the Regent gave Phihp information 
of the proposal which had been made to her, and desired to receive his 
instructions on the subject, Granvelle took that occasion to represent to 
him, << That nothing could be more prejudicial to his authority than the 
assembling of the States ; a measure which ought at all times to be avoid- 
ed, as it usually produced an inclination in the people to encroach upon 
the prerogatives of the crown ; but which there never was so much 
ground to dread as at present, when persons of all conditions were so 
deeply infected with a spirit of sedition and discontent The abbots 
would come to the convention, inflamed with indignation on account of the 
late diminution of their revenues. The lower nobility and the deputies 
of the towns would be gained over by the prince of Orange, and the 
other discontented lords ; and the people, ever fond of innovations, 
would be much more inclined to regard the opinion of their deputies than 
that of the Regent, or the ministers of the King." 

. This representation was perfectly agreeable to Philip's views and sen- 
timents ; nor did he hesitate in complying with the counsel which was 
offered him. He immediately r:!enewed his orders to the Regent with 
respect to the rigorous execution of the edicts ; and thereby let the 
prince of Orange and the other nobles see that there was nothing farther 
from his intention than to convene the States, in order to consider of 
more genfle expedients for preventing the growth of heresv^. 
The persecutions, theren>re, were carried on as formerly. 
The compassion which all men felt for the unhappy suflerers, JjpJjJffiJ 
excited a general odium against the government. The magis- lus femofai. 
trates encountered insurmountable difficulties in executing the 
orders of the court ; and the number of Protestants increased daily, 
while the most vigorous efibrts were made to extirpate them by the Re- 
gent and her ministers. Granvelle endeavoured to convince the King, 
that this was chiefly owing to the remissness of the governors of the 
provinces. They were not ignorant of his accusation ; and being now 
incensed against him more than ever, they resolved to make him feel the 
effects of their resentment. Agreeably to this resolution, the prince of 
Orai^, and the counts Egmont and Horn, wrote a letter to the King, in 
which they laid the blame of all the disturbances in the Netherlands ^ 
upon the cardinal ; who, they represented, had assumed the sole direc- 
tion of affairs, and, by his imperious conduct, had rendered himself the 
object of universal hatred. '^ It was impossible for them to serve ei- 
ther the King or the people, whilst a person so exceedingly obnoxious 
possessed such unlimited influence. But the government would proceed 
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smoothly, if Graovelle were removed ; and in case the K,iDg 
' wouU gvaat their request, there should be nothing! wanting on their 
part, either to support his authority, or to maintain the purity of Ae 
catholic faith, to wlucb tbey were not less sincerely attached than car- 
dinal Granvelle," 

To this letter Philip, after a delay of some months, made a9 
jwi^w* mild a rejrfy as could justly have been eipected ; but he cooclu* 
ded with obsev^iog, '' That it was not his practice to dismiss his 
ministers upon the complaints of their enemies, tiU he had given them an 
opportunity of vindicating their conduct. Justice too required that, 
fisom general accusations, they should descend' to mention particular 
crimes* or misdemeanours ; and if they did not incline to do this in wri- 
ting, one of them might come to Madrid, where he would be received 
with every mark of -distinction and respect.'' 

With this answer the prince of Orange and the other lords were 
much dissatisfied. ; and they had the courage to reply, '* That they were 
greatly disappointed to find so little regard paid to their remonstrance. 
For they had not writ their former letter, as cardinal Granvelle's accu^- 
sers, but as the King's counsellors ; who, by virtue of their office, were 
bound to inform him of whatever appeared to he of consequence to the 
welfare of his dominions. They did not desire that the Cardinal should 
8u£fer harm ; and, in any place except the Netherlands, they should be 
glad to bear of his prosperity ; but his continuance there, they thought, 
was incompatible with the public peace." They added, ** That they 
did not esteem the Cardinal so highly as to undertake a journey to Spain 
on his account ; and that since (be King was pleased to repose so little 
confidence in their opinion, tbey hoped he would dispense with their far- 
ther attendance in the council ; where, as they could not be present 
without a diminution of their dignity, it was impossible for them, while 
the Cardinal retained his influence^ to be of the smallest use." 

To this second letter, Philip made no other answer, but that he would 
consider of what they had said, and that in the mean time he eipected 
^^^^ they would continue to give tbeir assistance as formerly in the 
council. 

They now saw that he had no intention to comply with their 
JrSISjr request. Still however they obeyed his orders, and at tiroes 
▼eiie. they went to the council ; but there, and every where etee, 
they treated the Cardinal with so much ridicule and contempt, 
that being at length disgusted with his situation, be applied for liberty to 
retire. The King consented, but with great relnctance ; and could ne- 
ver forgive the prince of Orange, and the other lords^ who had reduced 
hun^to this necessity ^ 

Granvelle'» departure was not attended with those advanta- 
wes'JdJ'pt- ^*^ which his enemies expected to derive from it. They had 
gjJ»y7jB- flattered themselves with the Yk6fes of* obtaining, af^er his re- 
BttriaimoBt. moval, their just share in the administration ; but Vigtius/, and 
Count fiarlaimont, two zealous Catholics, who had concur- 
red' with Granvelle in all his arbitrary measures, were soou received by 
the regent into the same degree of favour which he had possessed, and 
were ^bwed to exercise the same unlimiled iaduence in the goven- 
ment. 

• Bent'iTc^lia. Grotius. 

f President of the privy-coaDoil^ Md esteemed the greatest lavycr in the NetherUods. 
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A Kttle before this time the couaoil of Trent bid publish- iwj. 
ed rts decrees, aod Philip, as mentioned above, had resolved P«Wkation ©f 
to hare tbem obeyed throoghoat all Itts dominions. The ^ ^^ if 
disturbances which subsisted in the Low Countries, ought ^'*"*' 
to have deterred him from adding fuel to a flame which already burnt 
with so much violence. But his bigotry, together with his arbitrary 
maxioEis of government, rendered him averse to every mild expedient, 
and determined him to enforce obedience to the decrees in the Nether- 
lands, as well as in Spain and Italy. When the Regent laid his instruc- 
tions on this head before the council of SUte, she found the counsellors 
much divided in their opinions. The prince of Orange maintained, 
" That the regent could not require the people of' the Netherlands to 
receive the decrees, because several of them were contrary to the 
fundameotal laws of the constitution. He represented that some Ca- 
tholic princes had thought proper to reject them ; and proposed that a 
remonstrance should be made to the King on the necessity of recalling 
his instructions." Several other lords were of the same opinion. But 
Viglius, on the other hand, urged with great earnestness, the necessity 
of complying immediately with the King's commands. «' By general 
councils," he said, " th^ church had in all ages secured the purity of 
its discipline and doctrines. No remedies for the disorders in the 
Netherlands could be devised more likely to prove effectual, than the 
decrees in question. If they should be found in any respect incompa- 
tible With the laws or privileges of the Netherlands^ the inconveniences 
dreaded from thence might he prevented, by executing them with 
prudence atid moderation." He subjoined, ** that it was the peculiar 
glory and happiness of their sovereign, that either he did not entertain 
the same erroneous sentiments, or lie under the «ame disagreeable ne- 
cessity as those other Catholic princes who had reject^ the decrees ; 
but held ophiions, ahd could follow measures, which, while they were 
conducive to the -welfare of the church, were necessary in order to 
secure the peace and prosperity of his subjects'." 

This speech of Viglius had the desired effect upon the 
Regent ; who Inamediately resolred, without regard to whet ^JJJJSSm^ 
had been offered by the prince of Orange, to publish the de- *»"**»«»• 
crees. But from different causes, both the number and courage of the 
reamers were now greatly augmented. In consequence of the civil 
wars in France, many Protestants of that kingdom had retired into the 
southern pk*ovinc«s. And through the constant intercourse which sub- 
sisted in the way of trade between the more northern provinces aod 
En^and and Germany, these provinces were filled with Protestant 
mimsters, who, being prompted by that ardent zeal which the knowledge 
of important truth ktely discovered is calculated to inspire, exerted 
ttCemsetves with unceasing industry in propagating their religious te- 
nets. The country abounded at the same time with books written 
against the Popish rites and doctrines. Several of the nobility, and 
m«ny oT the magistrates, hiid imbibed the new opinions. The gover- 
nors of the provinces Were either not inclined to execute those edicts 
to w!iieh they had from the beginning shewn themselves averse ; or, 
as they often declared, they found it impracticable to carry them into 
executiou, without laying the country waste, by forcing into exile great 
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nnmbelra of its most iDdustrious iohabitants. In maoy places the 
edicts were not executed at all ; and in others, the Protestants 
were rescued bj the people flrom the hands of the inquisitors, and the 
inquisitors themselves obliged to fly from the enraged multitude. 

The Regent discovered at this time great perplexity 
ComitEKiDoiit and hesitation. She was exceedin^y desirous to hafc 
test to pam. ^^^ administration approved by the King, and would have 
gladly compHed with his instructions ; but she could not help being 
alarmed by the repeated representations which were made to her of 
the consequences that might arise from driving the people to despair. 
She therefore judged it expedient to send one of the principal nobility 
to Spain, to inform the King, more fully than she could do by writing, of 
the real state of the provinces : and having made choice of count Gg- 
mont for her ambassador, as one who was equally acceptable to all par- 
ties, she employed Viglius the president to give him her instructions, in 
presence of the other counsellors. The prince of Orange was highly 
dissatisfied with the terms in which these instructions were expressed : 
" This representation," said he, " of the state of her affairs, is not 
calculated to inform the King, but to deceive him. The relation which 
the president has given of our calamities falls infinitely short of the truth. 
We must lay open from the bottom those wounds under which the coun- 
try bleeds, else the King can never apply the proper cures. Let us not, 
by our misrepresentations, make him believe the number of heretics to 
be smaller than it is. Let us acquaint him, that every province, every 
town, every village is full of them Let us not conceal from him how 
much they despise the edicts, and how little they respect the magistrates ; 
that he may see how impracticable it is to introduce the inquisition, and 
be convinced that the remedy which he would have us to apply, woald 
be infinitely wqrse than the disease." He added, *^ That although he 
was a true Catholic, and a faithful subject to the King, yet he thought 
the calamiti^es which had been lately experienced in France and Ger- 
many, afforded a sufficient proof that the consciences of men were not 
to be compelled, and that heresy was not to be extirpated by fire and 
sword, but by. reasoning and persuasion ; to which it was in vain to ex- 
pect that men would be brought to listien, until the present practice of 
butchering them like beasts was laid aside." He represented likewise 
the absurdity of publishing, on this occasion, the decrees. of the council 
of Trent, and proposed that count Egmont should be instructed to re- 
quest the King to suspend the publication of them till the present tu- 
mults were allayed. But the Regent was either not inclined or not at 
liberty to follow the opinion of Uie prince of Orange in preference to 
that of Viglius. She called count Egmont apart from the council, and 
having given him such instructions as she thought proper, she made him 
set out inmiediately for Spain ; after having flattered him with hopes that 
his journey thither, if he improved the opportunity afforded him, would 
secure him the full possession of his master's favour ^ . 

The King received him at Madrid, and entertained him, du- 
SSi*!^. ring his stay there, with every testimony of regard. When he 
was about to return, he made him a' present of fifty thousand 
florins ; and as the count had several daughters, Philip promised to dis- 
pose of them in siarriages suitable to their father's rank. The cotem- 
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porary histonans differ widely in their relatiom of what passed ^^^ 
with respect to the subjects of his embassy. The most probable 
account is, that althoagh Philip's answer was not clear and ex- ^^ ^^^^^ 
plicit, yet that he expressed himself with so much soilness in 
speaking of the edicts, and uttered so many strong professions of affec- 
tion for the people of the Netherlands, that the count, who was in the 
highest degree candid and sincere, was induced to believe that the King 
did in reahty intend to alter his measures of government. It is certain', 
that he returned to the Low Countries highly satisfied with the court of 
Spain ; and extolled the goodness of the King, and the love which he 
bore to hb Flemish subjects. The prince of Orange was not so easily 
deceived. Count Egmont had been imposed upon, he said, by Spanish 
artifice. His private interest had blinded his penetration, and created in 
him an ill- grounded security with regard to the public good K 
But although count Egmont was not able to satisfy the 



prince of Orange, it should seem that his report was credited JS^n^eof 



by most of the other counsellors, and even by the Regent her- towgor ^ 
self ; who would not otherwise have agreed to a measure S^S^ST 
which, inmiediately after the count's arrival, was suggested in 
the council. It was there proposed that a certain number of divines 
and lawyers should meet together in Brussels, to consider of the most 
effectual methods of putting a stop to the growth of heresy ; and the 
Regent readily consented to this proposal, without inquiring, as she used 
to do on other occasions, whether it would be agreeable to the King. 
To this conference she called the bishops of Arras, Ipr^s, and Namur ; 
Ravenstenius and Jansenius, two eminent divines ; the two presidents of 
the provincial councils of Flanders and Utrecht, and two eminent law- 
yers from Mechlin and Brabant. 

The result of their deliberations was, that schools for instructing 
youth in the principles of the Catholic faith, should be erected in all the 
provinces ; that particular attention should be given to reform the lives 
of the clergy ; and that in punishing heretics mild chastisements should 
be adopted, in the room of those severe ones, which upon trial had beeo 
found so ineffectual ' . 

The Regent having transmitted to the King an account of j^,^ 
these determinations, was greatly surprised when she was in- PbiUp or- 
formed, that, far from approving them, he was extremely dissa- it. ^* 
tisfied with her for allowing the conference to be held. The 
subjects which had been considered in it, were points, he said, already 
fixed by his authority ; and which, on that account, ought not to have 
been brought under deliberation. The disorders which occasioned so 
much uneasiness to the Regent, had arisen from the connivance or negli- 
gence of her ministers. But if any of them were found wanting, either 
in courage or in zeal for the service which he required, she must imme- 
diately dismiss them, and substitute others in their place ; for no ser- 
vice which she could perform, would be either so acceptable to him, or 
so conducive to his glory and interest, as the extinction of heresy in the 
Netherlands. 

The Regent had, from the beginning of her administration, 
been extremely sohcitous to gratify the court of Spain. No- J^^J^"^ 
thing could have made her agree to the conference, but her m,,^. "** 
conviction^ founded on count £gmont's report, that it would not 
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be unacceptable to tbe King. As soon as ebe discovered ber mis- 
^^^' take, sbe pablishcd an edict, confirming all the former edicts, and 
requiring tbe governors and councils to proceed in the execution o£ 
them with the utmost diligence *>. 

Even Viglius'' hesitated as to the expediency of this measure at tbe 
present juncture ; and it excited in the minds of the people unitersal 
indignation and astonishment. Those hopes of deliverance, from their 
grievances, which they had conceived from count Egmont's joorney to 
Spain, had by bis report of the King's disposition towards them, been 
raised to the greatest height. Th^ir disappointment now was prbpor- 
tionably great. They did not blame count Egroont ; for they wtre per- 
suaded that he had been deceived ; but they detested the duplicity and 
artifice of Philip and his ministers. 

The count had too much sensibility not to be deeply affected on this 
occasion ; and he complained bitterly, that the King had acted witib no 
other design in the studied kindness which he had shewn him, but to 
expose him to the contempt or hatred of his countrymen, and thereby to 
ruin his credit and influence*. 

The prince of Orange was almost the only person in whom 
The prince *^^^ Unexpected measure created no surprise. When the new 
of Ortnge edict was transmitted to bim, he wrote to the Regent a lettef ; 
ItttS in whi<*h he represented, •' That in the present temper of the 
people, it was impossible for the King's servants to execute the 
orders imposed upon them, without involving the provinces in a civil 
war." *♦ But if still," he added, "your highness be determined to 
have the edicts carried into immediate execution, then 1 raus^ desire that 
some more proper person may be appointed in noy place, who, possessing 
greater authority, may be better qualified to fulfil your intention The 
King is not ignorant, that, on other occasions, 1 have spared neither my 
person nor my fortune in his service. My present con^ct proceeds not 
from the want of loyalty or zeal, but from a persuasion that 1 cannot yield 
the obedience required from me, without dishonour to myself, and ini-' 
Bite prejudice to the Netherlands p." 

Neither the prince of Orange, nor the counts Egmont and Horn, ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the present measures of government in 
any other way than by making remonstrances and complaints. As it was 
greatly their interest, so it appears to have been their sincere desire, to 
avoid incurring the King's displeasure. And they studied to give him 
every proof of fidelity that could be reasonably expected from those 
who Were members of a free state, and had «worn to maintain the fun- 
damental laws of the constitution. 

The conduct ot many of the other nobles was not so scrupu- 
TteMfc- lous and reserved. They set on foot, at this time, a confedera- 
cy, by which they bound themselves to support one another, in 
preventing the inquisition from being established in the Netherlands. 
The prime mover of this expedient was Philip de' Marnix, Lord 
J^nde.**" ^^^* Aldegonde, a nobleman highly dij^tinguished for his elo- 
quence, his address, and his political abilities, who had the me- 
rit of contributing more than any other person (the prince of Orange 
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alone excepted) towards accotDplUhing that happy revolution, by 
which the northern provinces were rescued from the Spanish yoke. * 
By his advice, and according to his direction, a writing was drawn up» 
termed the Coinpromise, which is here inserted, as it marks strongly the 
spirit by which the people of the Netherlands were animated. 

<* Whereas certain malicious persons, under the cloak of zeal for the 
catholic religion, but in reality prompted by ambition, pride, and avarice, 
have, by their misrepresentations, persuaded our lord the King to intro- 
duce into these provinces that most per-nicious tribunal tbe inquisition ; 
which is not only contrary to all human and divine laws, but exceeds in 
cruelty the most barbarous institutioi^ of the most savage tyrants in the 
heathen world ; which subjects all authority to that of the inquisitors, 
reduces all men to a perpetual state of miserable slavery, and by the 
visitations which it appoints, eicposes the best men to continual appre- 
hensions ; so that if a priest, a Spaniards or wicked minion of power 
shall incline, he may, by means of this institution, accuse any man, how- 
ever innocent, and cause him to be imprisoned, condemned, and put to 
death, without beitig confronted with his accusers, and without being al- 
lowjed to bring evidence of his innocence, or to speak in his defence : 
For these reasons we whose names are here subscribed have resolved 
to provide for the 8e<:urity of our families, goods, and peroons ; and for 
this purpose we hereby enter into a sacred league with one another, 
promising with a .solemn oath, to oppose with all our power, the intro- 
duction of the above-mentioned inquisition into these provinces ; whe- 
ther it shall be attempted openly or secretly, and by whatever name it 
sbaU be called, whether that of Inquisition, Visitation, Commission, or 
Edict : declaring at the same time, that we are far from entertaining the 
design of attempting any thing prejudicial to the interest of our sove- 
reign the King ; but on the contrary, that our fixed intention is, to sup- 
port and defenfl his government, to maintain peace, and to prevent, to~ 
the utmost of our power, all seditions, tumults, and revolts. This agree- 
Jnent we have sworn ; and we hereby promise and swear to maintain it 
fur ever sacred ; and we call Almigh^ God to witness, that neither in 
word nor deed shall we ever weaken or counteract it. 

'* We tibewise promise and swear mutually to defend one another, in 
all places, and en all occasions against every attack that shall be made, 
or prosecution that shall be raised, against any individual aqiongst us, on 
9cconot of his coQcern in this confef^eracy. And we declare, that no 
pretence of the persecutors, who may allege rebellion, insurrection, or 
any other plea, lihall exempt us from this our oath and promise. No ac- 
tion can deserve the name of rebellion, that proceeds from opposition to 
the iniquitous decrees of the inquisition ; and therefore, whether any of 
us he attacked- directly on account of !>pposing these decrees, or under 
pretence of punishing rebellion or insurrection, we hereby swear to en- 
deavour by all lawful means to procure bis deliverance. 

** In this and ^ery part of our conduct regarding the inquisition, our 
meaning is, to submit to the general opinion of our confederates, or to 
that of those who shall be appointed by the rest to assist us with their 
counsel. 

*' In witaess of this our league, we irivoke the holy name of the liv- 
ing God, as the searcher of our hearts ; humbly beseeching him to grant 
us the grace of his holy spirit, that all ©nr enterprises may be attended 
with success, may promote the honour of his name, contribute to the 
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welfare of our seals, and adrance the peace and true interest of 
^'^ the Netherlands." 

Such were the terms of the compromise, which was quickly circulated 
through the provinces, and subscribed by persons of all ranks, whether 
Catholics or Protestants. Books were at the same time mi^plied, in 
which liberty of conscience was pleaded, the absurdities in the popish 
doctrines and worship exposed , and hideous pictures drawn of the inqui- 
sition. . 

The Regent felt great anxiety with regard to the consequences with 
which so much ill-humour and discontent were likely to be attended. She 
had never fully credited the representations which the prince of Orange 
and some of her other counsellors had often made to her. And she 
now complained bitterly of the situation to which she was reduced by the 
orders sent from Spain. *' For to what purpose was it (she said) to 
publish edicts, when 1 wanted power to enforce their execution ? They 
have served only to increase the people's audacity, and to bring my au- 
thority into contempt *>." 

The prince of Orange, and the counts Horn and Egmont, 
^««Jl^ had, ever since the last republication of the edicts, absented 
of omige themselves from the council. The Regent now wrote to 
«■ the eoun. ^y^^^ Jq ^Jj^ m^gj urgent manner, requiring their attendance. 
They readily complied ; and the Regent, afler having inform- 
ed the^ of her design in calling them together, desired they would de- 
liver their opinions without reserve. The prince of Orange was among 
the last who rose, and he spoke as follows ' : 

'' Would to Heaven, 1 had been so fortanate as to gain belief, when I 
ventured to foretel what has now happened. Desperate remedies 
would not in that case have been first applied, nor persons who had fallen 
into error been confirmed in it, by the means employed to reclaim them. 
We should not certainly think favourably of a physician's prudence, 
who, in the beginning of a disease, when gentle remedies were likely 
to prove effectual, should propose the burning or cutting of the part 
infected. 

'« There are two species of inquisition. The one is exercised in the 
name of the Pope, and the other has been long practised by the bishops. 
To the latter, men are in some measure reconciled by the power of 
custom ; and considering how well we ^tre now provided with bishops in 
all the provinces, it may be reasonably expected that this sort will alone 
be found sufficient. The former has been, and will for ever be, an ob- 
ject of abhorrence, and ought to be abolished without delay. 

** With respect to those edicts which have been so often published 
against the innovators in religion, hearken not to me, but to your own 
experience, which will inform you, that the persecutions to which they 
have given rise, have served only to increase and propagate the errors 
against which they have been exercised. The Netherlands have for 
several years been a school, in which, if we have not been extremely in- 
attentive, we may have learned the folly of persecution. Men do not 

n BentiTOglio and Strada. 

r This ipeech is recorded b^jr Nieholas Bnrgandias, %lio eom]>iled his historT from the 
papers of the president VigUat. Vide Brandt's History of the Beformatkm m the Ne- 
therlands. 
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for nothing forego the advantages of life ; much less do they expose ^^^ 
themselves to tortnre and death for nothing. The contempt of death 
and pain, exhibited by heretics in suffering for their relieion, is calculat- 
ed to produce the most powerful effects on the minds of spectators. It 
works on their compassion, it excites their admiration of the sufferers, 
and creates in them a suspicion, that truth must certainly be found where 
they observe so much constancy and fortitude. Heretics, have been 
treated with the same severity in France and England as in the Low- 
Countries. But has it been attended there with better success ? On 
the contrary, is there not reason, there as vi^ell as here, to say what was 
said of the Christians of old. That the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church ? The emperor Julian, the most formidable enemy 
whom Christianity ever saw, was fully sensible of the truth of this. Ha- 
rassing and tormenting could only serve, he knew, to inflame that ar- 
dent zeal which he wanted to extinguish. He had recourse therefore to 
the expedient of ridicule and contempt ; and this he found to be more 
effectual. The Grecian empire was at different periods infected with 
heresies of various kinds. iGtius taught errors in the reign of Con- 
stance ; Nestorius in that of Theodosius ; Arius in that of Constantine. 
No such punishments were inflicted, either on the heresiarchs themselves 
or on their disciples, as are now practised in the Netherlands ; and yet 
where are all those false opinions now, which the first broachers were at 
so much pains to propagate ? Such is the nature of heresy, if it rests, it 
rusts : but he who rubs it, whets it. Let it be neglected and overlook- 
ed, it will soon lose the charm of novelty ; and with that, it will lose the 
greatest part of its attractive power. But they are not the examples 
only of heathen princes which I would recommend to the Regent's imi- 
tation. In complying with my advice, she will tread in the steps of our 
late glorious Emperor, her father ; who from experience was convinced, 
that gentle measures were more likely to prove effectual than severe 
ones ; and therefore adopted the former, in preference to the latter, for 
several years before his resignation. 

'* The king himself appeared, at a certain period, inclined to make 
tnal of mild expedients. But, through the influence of the bishops and 
other ecclesiastics, he has changed his views. Let these men answer 
for their conduct if they can. For my own part, I am entirely satisfied 
that it is impossible to root out the present evils in the Netherlands by 
force, without shaking the State from its foundation. 1 conclude with re- 
minding you of what we have all heard frequently. That the Protestants 
in , the Low-Countries have opened a correspondence with those in 
France. Let us beware of irritating them more than we have already 
done, lest, hy imitating the French Catholics in their severity, we, like 
them, involve our country in the dreadful miseries of a civil war." 

This speech w^ not entirely without effect. It convinced the Regent, 
that she must eithq^make some concessions to the confederates, or have 
recourse to arms. She was inclined to follow the latter of these mea- 
sures, because she knew it would be more agreeable to the King ; and 
jBhe desired count Egmont to undertake the command of some forces 
which he proposed to raise, in order to carry her design into execution ; 
but the Count declined accepting of it, saying, That he could not fight 
with honour in defence of the inquisition. The Dutchess found it ne- 
cessary, therefore, to embrace the other alternative, and to attempt t« 
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sooth *tbe malcontents, by making some abatement -in the rigour 
of the edicts*. 

Meanwhile the nutober of those irho had acceded to the compromise 
was become so considerable, that they thought it was now time to take 
some step towards fulfilling their engagements. With this view they set 
out for Brussels, where the court resided, and sent some of their number 
to desire leave of the Regent, to lay before her their setitiments concern- 
ing a subject in which the interest of the King and their personal securi- 
ty were equally conteroed. The counsellors were divided in their 
opinions with regard to the answer proper to be made to this request. 
Some of them were for rejecting it utteHy ; othersr advised to admit two 
or three of the confederates and no more ; but the opinion of those 
prevailed who thought that, at present, it would be imprudent to fumisi) 
them with any just ground pf offence, by denying them a privilege to 
which every inhabitant of the Netherlands was entitled ; especially as 
they were without arms, and no danger could be apprehended froor ad- 
mitting them. 

They entered Brussels in the beginning of April one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-six, in number between three and four hundred oil 
horseback. Besides count Brederode, who was descended from the 
ancient earls of Holland, there were the counts Colemberg and Tresem- 
berg, the marquis of Mons, the baron of Montigny, and count Lewis of 
Nassau, brother to the prince of Orange ; all of them persons of con- 
siderable influence in the provinces. 

They went in a body, walking two by two, from the house of count 
Colemberg to the palace, and were received there by the Regent, attend- 
ed by the council of state. 

They began their petition with declaring, " That as hitherto 
^iS«f they had never failed in loyalty to the King, So they were still 
as much as ever determined to hold fast their allegiance. They 
were sensible that their present conduct might be misconstrued ; but they 
chose rather to expose themselves to this risk, than not inform the Re- 
gent of what they were convinced was of the highest consequence to the 
interest both of King and the provinces. The solicitude which the King 
had discovered to preserve religion pure in the Netherlands, deserved 
the highest praise ; but experience had shewn, that the remedies employ- 
ed for this purpose contributed only to increase the disease. They bad 
long flattered themselves with hopes, that the States would have been as- 
sembled, to devise means more likely to prove successful ; but since this 
desirable event hadiiot taken place, they thought it their duty to inform 
her, that if the measures of government respecting religion were not 
quickly altered, they were persuaded it would be impossible to prevent 
a general insurrection. It. was therefore their earnest desire, that she 
would send some proper persons to the King, to acquaint him with the 
necessity of softening the rigour of the edicts ; and they intreated her to 
suspend the execution of them till his pleasure should be known. But if 
no regard, they added, should be paid to this our humble and most earn- 
est prayer, we call God and the King, your highness, and these your il- 
lustrious counsellors, to witness, that we have given warning of the im- 
pending danger, and shall not be accountable for the calamities that may 
ensue < ." 

Brandt, vol. l p. 165. t Bentiyoglio and Brandt. 
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To this petitioD the Regent gave the foUo^iDg answer in ,^^ 
writing : ** That she was not inrested* by the King with Answer of 
power to suspend the execution of the edicts ; but that she ******«•«• 
was not averse from sending some proper person to Spain, where She 
would willingly employ her good offices to procure them satisfaction. 
That, in the mean time, she would issue orders to the inquisitors to pro- 
ceed in the exercise of their office with moderation ; and that, in rettirn 
for her concessions, she expected that the petitioners would study care- 
fully to avoid all occasion of offence." 

The confederates, much dissatisfied with this answer, insisted earnestly 
upon receiving one that was more explicit ; and the Regent, dreading 
the consequences of sending them away in ill- humour, ordered her se- 
cretary to communicate to them the instructions which, after considering 
the mattertnore maturely, she had resolved to transmit to the inquisitors. 
These were, that henceforth they should proceed against offenders in 
the article of religion with the utmost gentleness ; and should not punish 
any (^ them with banishment, imprisonment, or confiscation, unless they 
were found guilty of seditious practices. And these instructions, it was 
added, wiere to remain in force till the King's pleasure should be known. 
The confederates, on the other hand, engaged, not to attempt to make 
any innovation in religious matters, but to wait patiently for the deter- 
Annation of the assembly of the States ; which, they fondly flattered 
themselves, would be held soon, in order to put an end to all their 
grievances. 

Agreeably to her first declarations ^ the Regent immediate- 
ly dispaCched the marquis of Mons and the baron of Montigny, J?*^^!^'^ 
to lay the petition before the King. And these two noble- tw ' biton <yt 
men gladly undertook the task assigned them ; little suspect- to?pi£f ^'^^ 
ing either how fruitless their journey was to prove, as to the 
intention of it, or how fatal to themselves. For, as will appear in the 
the sequel, Philip, did not consider them as the Regent's ambassadors, 
but as persons who had brought her under the disagreeable necessity of 
clothing them with that character, and as the heads of a confederacy 
which had been formed against his government. 

In the mean time a report was propagated in the Nether- 
lands, that the Regent had consented to the public profession Z^^^ 
of the reformed religion. In the belief of this, the people of tbe n* 
threw off the reserve which they had hitherto maintained, and *^*°'*'** 
the protestant ministers preached in many places to numerous assem- 
blies of persons, who came together in arms, with a resolution to de- 
fend themselves, in case the inquisitors should attempt to intert'upt them. 
From these assembties (hey soon passed to open violence against the 
chafches, and despoiled them of alt their costly ornaments. 

TheJse outrages were first committed in the province of Flanders ; 
and the example of the Flemings was quickly diffused throughout all 
the provinces. In a little time afterwards the same tumultuous spirit 
appeared in the great commercial towns ; in which, from their frequent 
intercourse with foreign t^rotestants, and from the spirit of liberty that 
naturally grows up in large communities, almost the whole body of the 
people had embraced the new opinions. 

In Antwerp the reformers indulged themselves in the most unjustifia- 
ble extravagancies. They insulted the CathoUcs when employed in the 
fbniptions of their rehgion. They broke furiously into the great charcbi 
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which was one of the richest edifices in Europe, o?erturned ^he 
"*** altars, defaced the paintings, and destroyed all the images of the 
saints. 

From the cathedral they flew with the same ungovernahle fury to the 
monasteries and convents ; and there, after forcing open the gates, and 
obliging the monks and nuns to fly into the city for shelter, it appeared 
that, under the cover of religious zeal, many of the most abandoned of 
the people had joined with the reformers, and embraced the present op- 
portunity of gratifying their rapacity. The same riotous spirit appear- 
ed in numberless other places. It spread like a conflagration over all 
the provinces ; meeting every where with the same combustible mate^ 
rials, and every where producing the same pernicious efiects. 

In Brussels they were overawed bjj the presence of the court : yet 
even there, they had in soUae measure thrown off their wonteji reserve ; 
and the Regent, apprehensive that her person was im danger, resolved to 
reside in Mons. This resolution gave much uneasiness to the prince of 
Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn ; who saw how much dbho- 
nour it would reflect on them, to have it believed that the person of the 
pripcess was insecure, where they were invested with such high com- 
mand, and possessed such extensive influence. They employed every 
argument that could prevail upon her to alter hei intention. They pledg- 
ed their lives and fortunes for her safety ; and promised to exert their 
utmost power in quelling those disorders which were the cause of her 
inquietude. At length she yielded to their intreaties, and consented still 
to remain at Brussels". 

The several governors soon after set out for their respect- 
Tbe cuecetB ^^^ provinces. The prince of Orange, besides being govern- 
Se "^ ^^ ^^ Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Burgundy was viscount 
of Snngt and governor of Antwerp. And even the popish historians ac- 
thetumiSu. knowledge, that, having often gone thither, he had exerted 
himself strenuously in quieting the tumults occasioned by the 
intemperate zeal of the reformers. At this time he ordered tiiree of 
August. ^^® rioters to be executed, and fined and banished several of the 
reist. He again opened the great church, and restored the ex- 
ercise of the catholic religion. ^ 

But finding it impossible to prevent the Protestants from holding their 
religious meetings, he entered into an agreement with the persons of the 
greatest influence among them, by which they were allowed to exercise 
their religion in churches within the city, provided that they should 
come together without arms ; that they should give no annoyance to the 
Catholics ; and that their preachers should refrain from all invectives 
against the established church. And he consented that this agreement 
should remain in force till he should know the pleasure of the King ; 
to whom the Protestants engaged to submit, or immediately to leave Se 
Netherlands. 

The Regent approved of every part of William's conduct on this oc- 
casion, except his allowing the reformers to hold their meetings within 
the town. In order to satisfy her on this head, he represented, that he 
had granted them this indulgence from a conviction which experience 
had already confirmed, that by means of it he could more easily prevent 
the pernicious effects of their extravagance ; that when they were un- 

« BeDtivoglio, Brandt, &e. 
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der his own eye, or that of the magistrates, their assemhlies were ,^^ 
not near so Dumerous as formerly ; their preachers were not so 
apt to indulge their enthusiasm, or to use indecent freedoms with the go- 
vernment ; nor the people so apt to he inflamed, as when they assem- 
bled without restraint in the open fields. This measure, he added, was 
not only expedient, but necessary. There was no room for authority or 
persuasion. The reformers had shewn themselves unalterably deter- 
mined to set up their worship within the city, whether he had perihitted 
them or not. Their assemblies in the country had generally amounted 
to twenty-four or twetity-flve thousand. Even in the town they were 
seldom less than ten thousand. He had no army to reduce so great a 
number to obedience ; and not a single person among the Catholic inha- 
bitants coDld be persuaded to take up arms against them '. 

After quieting the disturbances in Antwerp, the prince set out for the 
provinces of Holland and Zealand, where his presence wals equally ne- 
cessary. There too, as in Antwerp, he employed all his power and in- 
fluence ; and did more towards quelling the ttfmultuous spirit of the 
reformers, than any other person could have done, without an armed 
force to overawe them. He persuaded them to restore the churches 
which they had usurped ; and, except in one or two places, they were 
satisfied with the liberty which the Regent was willing to allow, of hold- 
ing their assemblies for religious worship in the suburbs of the towns, 
or in the country. 

Count Egmont was no less active in his department. From 
natural temper, as well as from political principles, no man was ^25^^- 
more averse to harshness and severity ; yet being strongly cew. 
prompted on this occasion by his desire of gratifying the King, 
he was at the utmost pains to discover the rioters, and punished many 
of them with rigour. He restored the priests to their functions, open- 
ed th^ churches which had been shut, and reduced all the Protestants 
within his government to the necessity of acquiescing in the conditions 
which the regent had prescribed. 

Count Horn likewise acted with uncommon spirit and vigour 
in the city of Toumay, where the disorders had risen to a great- ^'JJJf, 
er height than in other places. The inhabitants of that city, to •uecen* 
the number of six thousand, having taken arms, and laid siege to 
the garrison, they soon reduced it to such extremity, as obliged the com- 
mander to inform the Regent, that if she did not send him immediate re- 
lief, he could not hold out longer than one day. She had not troops 
sufficient to oppose so great a force ; nor was there any other expedient 
in her power, by which she could preserve the garrison from surren- 
dering, but that of sending count Horn, their governor's^ brother, to in- 
tercede with the inhabitants. The Count forced his way, at the hazard 
of his life, into the midst of them ; and with great address persuaded 
them not only to desist from the blockade, but to lay down their arms, 
to yield up the churches which they had usurped, and to rest satisfied 
with certain places of worship which he bad assigned them without the 
city . 

X Bnmdt. Van Metcren, lib. u* 7 The Won de Montigny, at this time in Spam. 

' Brandt, Meteren, Sio. 
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\m. From ibis representation of the conduct of tbe prince of 

pwi?i?s'°^ Orange and the couifits Horn and Egmont, they had very little 
•Wruon to reason, it should seem^ to dread the King's displeasure. For 
JJSJeT' they were not less active, nor less successfuK than the other 
governors*, with whom Philip is said to have been entirely sa- 
tisfied. But the disapprobation which they had discovered of his mea- 
sures of government some years before ; the objections which they had 
urged against his retaining the Spanish forces in thie Low Countries ; 
the necessity to which they had reduced him» of removing Granvelle ; 
their frequent remonstrances in the coqncil against the inquisition and 
edicts ; and the att^chmen^ which they had ever shewn to the liberty 
and constitutional privileges of the provinces : all these causes had alie- 
nated him entirely from them, and had begotten, in bis dark revengeful 
mind, a degree of hatred and resentment, which neither time, repen- 
tance, nor ifaithful services, could erase. 

These noblemen had been disappointed of the private, as well as pub- 
lic advantages which they expected to derive from the removal of Gran- 
velle. Viglius and count Barlaimont were equally their enemies as the 
Cardinal, and equal^ disposed to put ipalicieus interpretations on their 
conduct. In these they were powerfully seconded by Granvelle ; who 
some time after his leaving the Netherlands, had been called to Madrid, 
where he enjoyed his wonted influencef This be did not fail to employ 
against hb enemies in the Netherlands ; and he found it easy to persuade 
the King, thai in secret they had been abettors of all the disturbances 
which had arisen. Philip was therefore fired with indignation against 
them, and resolved sooner or later tp ma)ce thepi feel the weight of his 
resentment. At present, however, be thought it necessary to conceal 
bis sentiments ; and in his answer tp the account of the late trai^sactioas 
transniitted to him by the Regent, he expressed bts gratitude for tbp zeal 
that had been discovered in his service, and exhorted her, and the go- 
vernors of the provinces, to continue their endeavours to allay the tu- 
mults in the best manner which the present circumftances would permit. 
With this answer be sent OFioney, and an order for raisii^a 
^g^ **■ body of Catholic troops, ppon whose fidelity he ^uld depend 
^ for an absolute compliance ivith his will. 
The Regent wa9 not remiss in executing this order. She immediately 
le? ied a bony of cavalry, and five regiptients of infantry ; of whjcb she 
gave the conmiand to the counts £rt>estian, Charles of Mansfelt, ^ei^ls. 
Baron $chomberg, and the Sieur de Hierges, sop of cqun^ Barlaimopt. 
The prince of Orange and the counts Horn and Egmont could easily 
discern the deiigp of this armament ; and they declared their disappro- 
bation of it in tbj^ council, as a measpi'e calculated tp re^ndle tb* 
flame^ of discord aqd seditipn. 

Dittwtn or They were at the same time informed by letter^ fron^ tbe 
g^Hji^ii?- marquis of JMons, and the barop of Moptigny, that wha^^ver 
^"■' public apswpr ba4 beep sent from the court of Spain to 

the dutcbess of Parma, it was known tp every person at Madrid, tb?t 
the King was highly offended at the concessions which they had made 
lately to the Protestants. That they were considered as fomenters of 
the tumults, and encouragers of heresy. That the Kipg and his minis- 
ters talked now more explicitly than they had hitbertp done. Tbe 
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compromise had no other name giveD it but that of a conaptracy ; ^^^ 
and the popular iDsarrectiont were never mentioned but aa an open 
rebeJIton. There was no longer any room to doubt that the King, by the 
adyice of Granvelle and Al?a, was determined to wreck his resentment 
on all concerned, and particulariy on them, whom he cbnsidered at the 
most guilty. And alHiough at first domestic forces only were to be em^ 
ployed, yet their operations would soon be seconded by those of Spain. 

The prince of Orange had several times desired leave of the Regent 
to resign hia emptoyments ; alleging, that it was impossible for him at 
once to discharge his doty to his country, and to satisfy the King. The 
Rei»ent had as often resided to consent to his request ; and ^ad accom- 
panied her refiisal with expressions of high regard, and with entreaties 
that be would not forsake her at a time when his assistance was more 
than ever necessary. On the present occasion he made the same ap- 
plication to the King^, who gave him the same answer, and employed 
Ibe same expressions of regard and confidence^. 

But the pnaee had received intelligence of Philip's most secret 
coundk, ^nd he knew ^at his real sentiments were entirely diferent 
from tbose vhieh he professed. Through a correspondence which he 
held in France, he had procured a copy of a letter to the Regent, from 
Alva the Spanish minister at Paris, which confirmed the information that 
bad been transmitted by the marquis of Mons and the baron of Montigny. 
In this letter, Alva particularly insisted on the present favourable oppor- 
tunity of establishing in the Low Countries that unlimited authority 
whidb the King bad long so earnestly desired. He advised tbe Regent, 
as matters were not yet ripe for execution, to meet the smooth fiices of 
Orange, Hem, and Egmont, with the same artifice which they had 
emj^oye^ ; and concluded with informing her, that the King, who knew 
them to be fomei^ters of all the disturbances which had happened would 
soon pa^ them the wages of their iniquity ; and had sworn to punish 
them and the other inlMtbitants of the Netherlands in the most exem- 
plary manner^. 

This letter the prince of Orange communicated to his ,557^ 
brother count Lewis, and to the counts Egmont, Horn, §2%|^Ljl^ 
Hoogstraten, and several others of the nobility ; who met 
together ^t Dendremonde, to deliberate concerning the measures which 
it would be proper to pursue. Count Lewis, who was naturally bold 
and ardent, urged that they should immediately incite the people to take 
up arms ; but his brother the prince of Orange disapproved of this 
proposal, and observed, that if they should begin to wage war in the 
present situation of affairs, they would neither be able to carry it on 
with success, nor to justify their conduct in undertaking it. That the 
mquisition and edicts were in effect abolished ; and a reasonable liberty 
allowed in matters of religion. That, considering the tumults which 
had been excited, the Regent could not be greatly blamed for raising 
forces ; especially since she h|id levied none but such as were natives 
of the Netherlands At present they could not allege any good reason 
for having recourse to arms ; but he believed that ere long the best 
and strongest reasons would not be wanting. And in the mean time his 

b JBentivoglio. See the letter annexed to William's Apologj. 

«The concluding words of the letter are, ** in a manner, that would make tbe ears of 
all Christendom tingle, even though it should put in danger all the rest of his dominioDS." 
Brandty 8I6. Reidanus, p. 3. Meterea^ lib. ii. 
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advice was, not only to be on their guard themselves, but like- 
wise to awaken in the people a sense of the danger with which 
they were threatened, that they might be prepared for entering upon 
action when the proper seaison should arrive. 

Had count Egmont been of (he same opinion with the prince of 
Orange on this occasion, it is not to be doubted that all who were 
present would have concurred in the measures which he advised ; and 
considering the greatness of their power and popularity, they might 
have induced the King to drop his plan, by making him sensible of the 
difficulty of carrying it into execution. 

But they were all exceedingly disappointed when they heard count 
Egmont declare, *' That far from taking part in any measure that might 
be offensive to^the King, he looked upon every such measure as equally 
imprudent and undutiful. That from the enormities which had been 
committed, the King had some reason to entertain suspicions of their 
vigilance. That, for his own part, he was resolved, if possible, to 
wipe out these suspicions, by exerting himself strenuously to reduce 
the people to a state of perfect tranquillity and obedience ; which if 
he and the other governors could accomplish in their respective provin- 
ces, he believed they should hear no more of the Spanish forces ; for, 
after what the King had repeatedly told him when in Spain, he could 
not regard what he had heard of his intention to rob the Netherlands 
of their liberty." # 

The prince of Orange and the other discontented lords spent several 
hours in attempting to bring him over to their opinion, but in vain. 
Although, as above related, the Count had received sufficient proof of 
Philip's insincerity in his discourse with him at Madrid, yet the concern 
which he had appeared to take in the interest of his family, joined to 
his professions of personal attachment, had imposed upon him so far as 
to prevent him from perceiving the danger to which he was exposed^. 
The nobility Thus disappointed of the assistance of a person of so 

eoncw with the great influence, that the other lords saw that nothing remain- 
^***** ed for them, but to conciliate Philip's favour, by an active 

concurrence with the Regent in the measures which she was about to 
employ for the perfect settlement of the country. 
Hersueeetiiii ^ great deal had been already done for this end by the gov- 
rappretting emors of the provinces ; but matters were not entirely upon 

re oraien. ^^^ footing on which the Regent desired to have them placed. 
The zeal of the reformers burnt with too much violence to be restrained 
by the authority of the magistrates, and still continued to discover itself in 
the most unjustifiable irregularities ; particularly in the city of Valen- 
ciennes, where the common people had almost universally embraced 
the reformation. The strength and populousness of that city, its neigh- 
bourhood to France, and thuB correspondence which the people held 
with the Protestants in that kingdom, were powerful mdtives with the 
Regent for desiring to have a garrison placed in it, composed of those 
troops which had been lately raised. She wished to have had them 
admitted with the consent of the inhabitants ; but finding that it could 
not be obtained, she declared them rebels to the King, and ordered the 
lord of Noircharmes to besiege the town. The citizens seemed at first ' 
resolved to defend themselves ; but when they saw the batteries ready 

dBeDtivoglio. 
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to play, their courage- failed, and they surrendered the city at 
discretion. Noircharmes no sooner entered it, than he ordered 
the gOFernor and his son, the Protestant ministers, and several of the 
iDhabitants who had been the most active in the late disturbances, to be 
pat to death ; after which, having prohibited the public exercise of the 
reformed religion, he left a strong garrison in the place, under the 
command of 'a rigid Catholic. 

The success of the Regent's arms filled the Protestants with terror, 
and inspired the Catholics with fresh courage and resolution. She was 
not less successful in Tournay, Bois le Due, and many other places. 
She even persuaded the city of Antwerp to receive a garrison, by means 
of which the Catholic party acquired so great authority, and the re- 
formers were so much intimidated, that, without opposition, she banish- 
ed all the Protestant preachers, and abolished the exercise of their re- 
ligion*. 

Count Brederode and some others of the confederated lords 
had recourse at this time to their first expedient of a petition ^SJ.®"** 
or remonstrance. But neither the Regent nor the confede- 
rates were now in the same situation as formerly. She had no longer 
any reason to be afraid of them, since she was so well provided with an 
armed force ; and many of them having befbre this time become sensi- 
ble of their weakness, had studied to convince her that they were now 
entirely devoted to her service. 

Count Brederode desired to be admitted into her presence, but this 
she reftised ; and vouchsafed no'^other answer to his petition, but *' That 
he, and those who concurred with him, had wrested her concessions into 
a sense which she had never meant ; and, by encouraging riots and tu- 
mults, bad broken their agreement with her, and thereby forfeited their 
title to complain'^." 

From this answer Brederode perceived there was no other resource 
.left him but force of arms. Resolved to try his fortune in this way, he 
went immediately into Holland, and having drawn together a body of 
troops, he fortified himself Jn the town of Vianen. But the counts 
Aremberg and Megen coming suddenly upon him, he was soon reduced 
to the necessity of retiring into Germany. He returned to the Low 
Countries in the year following, and ^ied in the town of Harnhofif s. He 
was a person much respected by the Protestants, but appears to have 
possessed more zeal than capacity, and to have been in no respect quali- 
fied to be the leader of a party. 

After count Brederode was expelled, the reformers had no- 
where courage to lift their heads. The storm which had ra- JJ^^JjJ^ 
ged with so much fury was succeeded by a perfect calm. The meL 
churches were repaired, the altars restored, the images repla- 
ced, and the magistrates respected and obeyed, in the same manner as 
before the disturbances began ; while the discontented lords seemed now 
to have no other ambition, but to surpass one another in giving proofs of 
their attachment to the Regent, and of their zeal in the service of the 
church and of the king''. 

«« BeBtirogllo, p. 47. f Braadt and BeotWogUo, K Bnmdt. b Bentiroglto, p. 41. 
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fVHILE the dutchess of Parma was thus saccessfully em- ^m?. 
ployed ID quieting the disturbances in the Netherlands, Philip SmwSAe 
was only deliberating on the subject. The Regent bad joined with court or 
the copfederated lords in representing, that bis presence would ®'**^ 
prove the most effectual remedy for the evils which prevailed ; and this 
was the opinion too of some of his Spanish ministers. He had long talk- 
ed as if he intended to comply with their counsel. He had even given 
f^rders for preparing ships for his voyage, and all Europe was in expec- 
tations of its taking place. But if he was ever serious in proposing it, 
lie was easily induced to alter his intention, by the dread of those in- 
conveniences or dangers with which he apprehended it might be accom- 
panied. These inconveniencies and dangers would have been disregard- 
ed by the late Emperor ; who undertook a journey to the Netherlands, 
and pat himself in the power of Francis, his rival and antagonist, in order 
tOv quell an insurrection in the city of Ghent. But Philip had neither 
the same personal courage and activity as Charles, nor that degree of 
affection for his subjects in the Low Countries, which was necessary to 
make him expose himself to dapger on their account ; and through hi« 
whole reign he chose rather to issue forth orders from his cabinet, than 
to execute his schemes in person *. 

Having therefore resolved not to go to the Netherlands him- 
self, it remained for him to determine, whether he should send ^f ^ 
thither an army, to c6mpel the people to submit to his will, Jjjj^ 
and to punish them for their disobedience ; or should listen to aits to the 
their remonstrances and complaints. His counsellors differed 2^^ 
widely in their opinions from each other. The duke of Feria 
and the prince o£ Evoli advised him to abolish the inquisition and edicts, 

* BentiYOgliOy aon. 1$^. Heirem, lib. ix. 
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^^ and to maJ^e trial of gentler and more indulgent methods of dealing 
with the reformers ; since he had sufficiently experienced that se* 
yere ones were not likely to he attended with success. But the duke 
of Alva, on the other hand, and cardinal Granvelle, represented, that 
nothing but too much lenity in the treatment of the heretics in the Low 
Countries had been the cause of that insolence, and those enormities, io 
which they had discovered an equal contempt of the true religion aud of 
the royal authority. This was not the proper season, they alleged, fpr 
the exercise of clemency. The King had too long re*ceived laws from 
the Netherlands, instead of giving them. The people in these provinces 
had long and loudly boasted of their privileges^ If they were not speedi- 
ly chastised for their insolence and presumption, they would ere long dis- 
pute the King's having any right to command them, and form themselves 
into an independent state, in oppo^itioo to him, as the Swiss Cantons had 
done formerly in opposition to his German ancestors ; or, which was still 
more likely, the prince of Orange, and the counts El^ont and Horn, 
would, under the pretence of defending the liberties of the people, re- 
duce them under their own power, and divide the several provinces as a 
prey among themselves. Besides, what Bappier opportunity, said Alva, 
can be wished for than the present, for introducing an army into the 
Low Countries, in order to establish the royal authority there on the 
same desirable footing as in Spain and in Italy ^? 

No arguments could be better suited to the temper and inclinations of 
the King ; and accordingly, without further hesitation, he resolved to 
tend to the Netherlands a strong and well -disciplined afray, under the 
comoaand of the duke of Alva, whom, from long experience, he knew 
to be qualified in every respect for executing the plan of tytanny and 
oppression which he was determined to pursue. 

In the mean time the dutchess of Parma had reduced 1^ 
The ReitieBt affairs of the Low Countries into the situation which is above 
temoM^tei j^a^rj^jg^^ s|jg g^^^ Speedy information to the King of the 



success with which her endeavours had been accompanied ; 
and represented to him, that there was not now the least occasion for the 
army which he had begun to prepare, since the tumuhs wete allayed, the 
rioters punished, the heretics silenced, the church reinstated in its weUt* 
ed authority, garrisons put in suspected places, and the whole country 
iettle4 in a state of perfect order and tranquillity. 

Had Philip been in reality influenced by the tnotives which he pre* 
tended, he would, on receiving this intelligencie, have countermanded 
the orders which he had issued for the march of the troops. But^ in is- 
suing these orders it is impossible to beHeve, that he was prompted either 
by zeal for religion, or concern for the welfare of his Flemish sobjeels ; 
but partly by the ambition of establishing among them a despotic gdTem* 
ment o* the ruins of their ancient constitution, (a measure which the di9- 
tancei of the Netherlands from his seat of empire must have rendered 
particularly desirable to a prince of so imperious a temper,) and partly 
by an implacable resentment against the pnnce of Orange smd the other 
lords, who had discovered a jealousy of his designs. 

Regardless, therefore, of the change which the ai&irs in the Nether- 
lands had lately undergone, Philip persisted in his purpose. The dake 
of Alva went by sea for Italy, and thence, after having assembled the 

b BeDtivpi^. 
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seventl bodies of troops which were cantoned there, amounting to ,^^y 
eight thousand foot and^ne thousand &ve hundred horse, he direct- 
ed bit march towards the Low Cooatries, first through the territories of 
the duke of iSavoj, and then through Burgundy and Lorrain. His armj 
was augmented on its march, hy the addition of three buudred Burgun* 
4iao cavalry, and four thousand German foot, and soon reached the 
province of Luxemburg, without meeting with any molestation by the 
way. After putting garrisons in some of the frontier towns he set out 
for Brussels, where he arrived in the month of August one thousand 
five hundred and sixty -seven ^ * 

His arrival spread great constematipn and astonishment 
over all the provinces. Many thousand persons had before J^*2SJ3" 
this time left the Netherlands ; among whom was the prince bv the amvai 
of Orange, who, having long foreseen the impending storm, SL^^JiSSi. 
iiad withdrawn with his family and friends to his country of 
Nassau in Germany. He knew well how inveterate those prejudices 
were, which the King had for several years entertained against him ; 
«Ad could AOt account for his sending to the Low Countries so formida- 
ble an army, oommanded by a man so tyrannical as Alva, without sup- 
posing that be was determined to rule the people with a rod of iron ; 
and, at the same time, to wreck his vengeance upon him, and all such 
of the nobility as bad ventured to dispute his will. 

The prince would gladly have prevailed upon count TbepriMetf 
EgUMmt to accompany him, and endeavoured to open his ^'^^^"** 
eyes to the approaching danger. He repeated the evidence ^ ^* 

which be had formerly laid before him of the King's intentions, and he 
reminded him of the imperious character of Alva ; who, from being 
their eneitay and rival, wae become their master, and would not fail to 
enploy bis power to accomplish their ruin. But count Egmont was the 
ftlher of a auwerous family, which he could not support with dignity in 
any otber country but the Netherlands. Conscious too of his fidelity, 
ted of the important services which be had performed to the King, he 
could not be persuaded that Philip was insincere in the professions of 
jGrieodsbip which be bad made to him in Spain ; nor could he beliieve 
that be would indulge bis resentment any &rther, than to punish those 
who bad been concerned in the late disorders. 

Tbe prince of Orange finding the Count inflexible, lefl him, with 
these words : ** You are the bridge, count Egmont, by which the duke 
of Alva Will pass into the Netherlands, and he will no sooner pass it, 
than be will break it down. You will repent of despising the warning 
which I have given you, but I dread that your repentance will be too 
late/' 

In tbe interval between tbe departure of the prince of Orange, in 
April one tiiouaand five hundred and sixty-seven, and the arrival of the 
jdoke of Alva in tbe month of August following, count Egmont perceived 
bis in^ortance ttuch diminished ; but he resolved to submit to his prj&- 
sent diss^eeable situation, and even bumbled himself so far as to re^ 
cetve and welcome Alva in the province of Luxemburg, whe^e he made 
him a present of two fine horses, as a mark of bis desire to live with 
bim on amicable terato. Alva received this present with tbe baugbti- 
ness that was natural to him ; but in all bis behaviour towards the 
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«..* Coant, he dissembled his intention, till he was prepared to put 

it ID executxoo. 
impmonmm ^^^ ^^ **'« fi"* ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ airiTal at Brossels was, to 
oftbecaiint* cast both count Egmoiit and count Horn into prison. As 
bSS^ *"* the deed itself was tyrannical, so the manner of it was insi- 
^ dious. Count Egmont baring been first deceived himself, was 

®*P''°*"'. employed to draw count Horn into the snare*. When Alra 
found that their apprehensions were laid asleep, he desired one daj 
that they would come to his house, to gi? e him their Ofuniou with r^rd 
to a citadel which he proposed to build in Antwerp ; and after the 
business for which they had been called was over, they were carried on 
different pretences into separate apartments, count Elgmont by Al?a 
himself, and count Horn by his son Frederic de Toledo* •' Count Eg- 
mont,*' said Alva, *' deliver your sword ; it is the will of the King that 
you give it up, and go to prison." The Count, astonished at this unex^ 
pected declaration, would have attempted to escape ; but observing 
himself immediately surrounded by Alva^s guards, he deliyered his 
sword, saying, " By this sword the cause of the King has, been oilener 
than .once successfully defended^ ." Both he and count Horn protested, 
that, as knights of the Golden Fleece, they could be judged only by 
their peers, and imprisoned only by their authority. But no regard 
was paid to this protestation. They were hurried away to prison, in a 
place at a distance from Brussels, and out of the confines of the pro- 
vince where they resided ; in violation of a sacred privilege, which^ by 
a fundamental law, belonged even to the lowest of the people', 
ibe people fly Intelligence of this event (which was immediately fol* 
ftitoioreifii lowed by the imprisonment of count Egmonf s secretary, the 
^^^ lord of Bickerzel, and several other persons of distinction) 

was soon conveyed to the remotest comers of the Netherlands, and 
filled the minds of the Catholics as well as Protestants with the most dis- 
quieting apprehensions. It was no security, they saw, against the 
King's resentment, to have adhered to the profession of the Catholft 
faith, nor even to have been active in opposing the reformers. • None 
were conscious of so much merit of this kind, and none had distinguish- 
ed themselves so highly in the service of the King, as those illustrious 
persons who were now devoted to destruction. Men therefore of all 
ranks were greatly alarmed, and began to abandon their habitations ; 
and it was computed that, at this time, and a little before Alva's arrival, 
more than a hundred thousand persons fled into foreign parts. OVeat 
numbers of these were the most industrious of Che people, who trans- 
ferred their knowledge of arts and manufactures into the countries which 
gave them refuge ; and thereby enriched the dominions of Philip's 
enemies whilst they impoverished his own«r. 

Tbedutehoi '^^^ imprisonment of Ihe counts Horn and Egmont was 

of Pum matter of surprise to no person so much as to the Regent 

{gJJJj^*^*- Philip had assured her, that although he had conferred on 
Alva the command of the army, yet the authority of the 
Regent was still to remain in her hands ; and the royal comnussion 
which Alva produced on his first arrival, was agreeable to this declara- 
tion. But she could not persuade herself that the duke would hare 
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presumed to make ^o TioleDt an encroachment on her perogative, ^^^. 
b^^ the imprisionment of two of the first persons in the State, unless 
he had been invested with an authority much superior to that of which 
she had been informed. The. King had not been ingenuous, she sus- 
pected, in his conduct towards her, and had conferred powers on Alva 
by which her authority as Regent was impaired. This she considered 
as a proof that Philip had listened to the calumnies of her enemies, and 
did not repose in her that trust and confidence which she was conscious 
her zeal to promote his interest had deserved. ^She judged that it 
Would be derogatory to her honour, to remain any longer in the Nether- 
lands ; and immediately applied for liberty to retire. After repeated 
solicitatton, she at length obtained permission, and left Brussels in the 
beginning of the year one thousand five hundred and sixty-eight, much 
regretted by all the inhabitants of the Low Countries, and particularly 
bj the Protestants, to whom her administration appeared mild and 
gentle, when they compared it with that which they had reason to 
'■ expect under their present government'*. 

After the departure of the dutchess of Parma, the au- 
thority of Regent remained entire in the hands of Alva ; lutTanUiority. 
and by the royal mandate, which he published, it appeared, 
^at Philip had vested him with higher powers than had ever been be- 
stowed on any former governor. They were much higher than as 
sovereign of the Low Countries he had a right to bestow, and were 
utterly subversive of all the laws and privileges which at his inaugura- 
tion he had solemnly sworn to maintain. But before this time he had 
had recourse to that method of justifying iniquity, of which the votaries 
of the Romish Church have so often availed themselves ; he had ob- 
tained from the Pope a dispensation from his oath, and no longer dis- 
guised his intention to establish a despotic government in the Nether- 
lands, on the ruins of the ancient constitution. Besides the absolute 
command of the army, Alv&'s commission bore, that the King had con- 
ferred upon him the presidency of the three councils, of state, of jus- 
tice, and the finances ; with full power to punish or to pardon crimes 
of every sort, as he should judge to be expedient. 

He began his administration with publishing a declaration, that a 
month should be allowed to the reformers for preparing to leave the 
country, without receiving during that space any trouble or molestation ; 
and at the same time he issued secret orders to the inquisitok^ to pro- 
ceed immediately in the execution of their edicts with the utmost rigour. 

To -assist and encourage these men in the exercise of their 
office, he instituted a new council, to which he gave the name ^'^St^SSu^ 
of the Council of Tumults, which he appointed to take cogni- 
zance of the late disorders, and to search after and punish all those who 
had been concerned, directly or indirectly, in promoting them., This 
council consisted of twelve persons, the greatest part of whom were 
Spaniards. The duke was the president himself, and in his absence, 
Vai^s, a Spanish lawyer, distinguished above all his countrymen by his 
aTarice and cruelty i. . 

One of the first deeds of this tribunal, which might well be 
called, as the Flemings termed it, the Council of Blood, was to theoi^L^ 
declare » That to have presented, or subscribed, any petition 
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i«7. «I*iD'»t *c **tfi erection of bishoprics, or against the edicts or ia- 
quisitioQ» or to have permitted the exercise of the' new religioo un- 
der aoj pretence whatever ; or to insinuate by word of mouth or writing) 
that the King has no right to abolish those pretended privileges which have 
been the source of so much impiety, is treason against the Kii^ and 
justly merits the severest punishment be shall be pleased to inflict K 

The governor had already stationed his army in such a man- 
JjJ*»^ ner as he thought would most effectually secure the execution 
of this cruel, undistinguishing resolution oi the council In 
Antwerp he built a citadel, and compelled the inhabitants to defray the 
expence which this instrument of their own slavery had cost him. He 
began to build cit«kdels in other places ; and, in the mean time, he spread 
bis troops over the country in such formidable bodies, that the people, 
over whom they exercised the most oppressive tyranny, either forsook 
their habitationa, or gave themselves up to despair. Above twenty thou-> 
«and persons escaped at this time into France, England, and th^ Protes- 
tant provinces of Germany^ Qreat numbers were prevented from fly- 
ing, and seized whilst they were meditating flight by the cruel band of the 
persecutor. The innocent were overwhelmed with borror at the sight 
of the dreadful punishments inflicted on the guilty ; and lamented that 
this once flourishing country, so much distinguished for the mildness of 
its government and the happiness of its people, should now present no 
other object to view, but confiscations, imprisonnients, and blood "*• 

Tliere was no distinction made of age, sex, or condition. Persons in 
their earliest youth ; persons worn out, and ready to sink under the infirm* 
ities of age ; persons of the highest rank, as well as the lowest of the 
people, on the slightest evidence, and sometimes even on bare suspicion, 
were alike sacrificed to the rapacity and cruelly of the governor and his 
associates. 

ciwkyef Although in the space of a few months upwards of eighteen 
jam wad hundred persons suffered by the band of the executioner ; yet 
5li*****' the duke of Alva's thirst of blood was not satiated. Prisonen 
were not brought in so fast, noraeized in such considerable num* 
hers, as he desired. The time of Carnival was approaching, when h« 
expected that he should find the reformers off their guard. Thev would 
tiien leave their skulking places, be supposed, and visit their families, 
while the Catbolipa were immersed in miHh and dissipation. On this oc- 
casion his soldiers, accompanied by the inquisitors, like so many wolves, 
were let loose among the Protestants ; who were seized in the middle 
of the night in their beds, and from tbence dragged to prisons and dun- 
geons. 

Many who had been only once present at the Protestant assemblies, 
even although they declared their faith in the Catholic religion to be firm 
and unshaken, were hanged or drowned ; while those who professed 
themselves to be Protestants, or refused to abjure their religioQ, were 
put to the rack, in order to make them discover their associates ; they 
were then dragged by horses to the place of execution, and their bodies 
being committed to the flames, their suflerings were prolonged with ia* 
genious cruelty. * 

To prevent them from bearing testimony* in the midst of theic t^r- 
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ments, to the truth of their professioti, their execationers were not 
satisfied with harely confioin^ their tongues ; they first scorched 
them with a glowiog iron, and then screwed thetn into a machine, con- 
triFed on purpose to produce the most excruciating f^in *. 

It is shocking to recount the numberless instances of inhuman cruelty 
perpetrated by Alva and his associates, especially when we consider that 
the unhappy yictims were not those hardened wretches, who, by daring 
and bloody deeds, are guilty of violating the laws of nature and humani- 
ty, but were generally persons of the most inoffensive characters ; who, 
having imbibed the new opinions in religion, had too much probity to 
disguise their sentiments ; or, at the worst, had been betrayed into in- 
discr^^ns by their zeal for propagating truths, which they believed to 
be of Ae highest importance to the glory of God and the happiness of 
men. 

Alva communicated a great share of his savage spirit to the inferior 
magistrates ; who knew that they could not recommend themselves mora 
effectually either to the King or to the governor, than by the exercise of 
rigour and severity. Several of them, however, whose humanity pre* 
vailed over the considerations of safety and interest, were induced to 
give the Protestants timely warning to withdraiw. Even the members of 
die bloody council began to feel their hearts revolt against the reiterated 
instances of cruelty, to which,' their sanction was required. Some of 
them applied for dismission ; others had the courage to absent them- 
selves ; and out of the twelve, of which the council was composed, 
there were seldom above three or four present o. 

About this time the magistrates of Antwerp, whose behaviour 
from tha beginning of Alva's adminbtration had been extremely ^|^** ^ 
obsequious, thought they might venture to interpose in favour mipiuioa. 
of certain citizens whom the inquisitors had imprisoned. Their 
petition was conceived in the humblest terms ; and they represented, 
that although the persons for whom they pleaded, had been present two 
or three times in the Protestant assemblies, yet it was only curiosity 
that led them thither ; they were still true sons of the churchy and faith- 
ful subjects to the King ; and they had remained in the country till the 
time of their imprisonment, on the faith of the declaration which the go- 
vernor had made, that they should not receive any disturbance on ac- 
couit of what had passed, till the expiration of a month aAer his arrival 
in the Netherlands. 

To this petition Alva haughtily replied, That he was amazed at their 
folly in presuming to apply to him in behalf of heretics ; and they should 
have reason, he added, to repent bitterly of their conduct, if they did 
not act more prudently in future ; for they might rest assured, that he 
would hang them all, for an example to deter others from the like pre- 
sqmption ^ 

Notwithstanding this, some of the Catholic nobility, and Viglius, who 
had formerly concurred in all the arbitrary measures of Granvelle, but 

»BnmdtaiidVanMMeMii,p^69. ,^ .,^ ^ 

• Tbli appears li'wii tbe •eotenoes whieh th^ paaied. Manj of these were ■abteribed 
aoK fav two or three ; ti that, for instance, against Anthony Van Stralen, whiah was wan- 
ed oniT br Vargas and two others. Bxeept during the first two or three iiiOBtl% AWa 
setdam attended, hut all the sentences were dictated hy him ; and his presence was rea- 
dcred unnccessanr by the aetive and unrelentiog cruelty of Varga^ Griraestone. 
P Brandt, p. 8«5. 
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j^y whose heart melted at the preseot misery of his couDtrymen, had 
the courage to remonstrate to the King against the governor's bar- 
baritj. Even the Pope exhorted him to greater moderation. Philip, 
however, refused to countermand the orders which he had given, till he 
should hear from Vargas ; who advised him to persevere in the plan 
which he had adopted, assured him of its success, and at the same time 
flattered him with the hopes of an inexhaustible fund of wealth that 
would arise from confiscation, Vargas beings seconded by the inquisi- 
tors at Madrid, Philip fent a deaf ear to the remonstrance which had 
been made t^ him, and the persecutions were continued with the same 
unrelenting fury as before % 

The people of the Netherlands were confirmed in their de- 
SnCiiri^ spair of obtaining mercy from Philip, by the accounts transmit- 
ted to them at this time from Spain, of his cruel treatment of 
his son Don Carlos. Various relations are given of that tragical and^ 
mysterious affair by the cotemporary historians ; but the following ap- 
pears the most consistent and probable. This young prince had from 
his earliest youth been noted for the impetuosity and violence of his 
temper ; and though he never gave reason to think favourably of his 
understanding, or his capacity for government, he had discovered the 
Boost intemperate ambition to be admitted by his father to a share in the 
administration of his dominions. Philip, whether from jealousy, or a 
conviction of his son's unfitness for any important trust, refused to grati- 
fy his ambition, and behaved towards him with distance and reserve ; 
while he gave all his confidence to the duke of Alva, Ruy Gomez de Syl- 
Ta, and the president Spinosa, against whom Don Carlos, partly on this 
account, and partly because he considered them \t8 spies upon his con- 
duct, had conceived the most irreconcilable aversion. In this disposi- 
tion he did not scruple, on different occasions, to censure the measures 
of his father's government, and particularly those which had been adopt- 
ed in tbe Netherlands. He had sometimes expressed his compassion fi)r 
the people there ; had threatened the duke of Alva, and even made an 
attempt upon his life, for accepting the government ; had been suspected 
of holding secret interviews with the marquis of Mons and the baron de 
Montigny ; and had afterwards formed the design of retiring into the 
Netherlands, with an intention to put himself at the head of the malcon- 
tents. 

^g^ Of this design intelligence was carried by some of the courtiers 
to the King ; who, afler having consulted with the inquisitors at 
Madrid, as he usually did in matters of great importance and difficulty^ 
resolved to prevent the prince from putting his scheme in execution, by 
depriving him of his liberty. For this purpose he went into his cham- 
ber in the middle of the night, attended by some of his privy-counsellors 
and guards ; and, after reproaching him with his undutifnl behaviour^ 
told him that he had come to exercise his paternal correction and chas- 
tisement. Then having dismissed all his attendants, he commanded him 
to be clothed in a dark-coloured mourning drees, and appointed guards to 
watch over him, and to confine him to his chamber. The high-spirited 
young prince was extremely shocked at such unworthy treatment, and 
prayed his father and his attendants to put an immediate end to his life. 
He threw himself headlong into the fire, and would have put an end to 

q Brandt. Thaanoi, c. zliii. p. 9. 
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his Hfe had he Dot been prerented by the guards. Daring bis 
confinefoent. his despair ami angoish rose to a degree of frenzy. 
He woald fast sometimes for whole days together, then eat voraciously, 
iDd endearonr to choke himself bj swallowing his victuals without chew- 
ing. Several princes interceded for his release, as did many of the 
principid Spanish nobles. But the father was relentless and inexorable. 
After six months imprisonment, he caused the inquisition of Madrid to 
pass sentence against his sou, and under the cover of that sentence, or- 
dered poison to be given him, which in a few hours put a period to his 
imserable life, at the age of twenty-three'. 

Philip had, before this time, given a proof of the cruelty of 
has disposition ; when, as above related, he chose to be present '*^"*^' 
at the execution of his Protestant subjects in Spain. His singular con- 
duct on -that occasion, and the composure with which he beheld the tor- 
ments of the unhappy suffered, were ascribed by some to the power of 
fuperstilion ; while they were regarded by ethers, as the most convinc- 
ing evidence of the sincerity of his zeal for the true religion. But hi« 
severity towards his son did not admit of any such interpretation It 
was considered by all the worid as a proof that his heart was dead to 
the sentiitients of natural affection and humanity ; and his subjects were 
every where filled with astonishment. It struck terror in a particular 
manner into the inhabitants of the Low Countries ; who saw how vain it 
was to expect mercy from a prince, who had so obstinately refused to 
exercise it towards his own son ; whose only crime, they believed, was 
Us altachment to them, and his compassion for their calamities. - 
* This unhappy people had no resource left but in the liieprineeaf 
wisdom, public spirit, and extensive influence of the pnnce ^"^^ 
tf Orao^. Soon after the duke of Alva's arrival in the ^S^ 
Netherlands, William had been cited to appear before him ; 
and a declaration had been published by Alva, in the name of the King, 
tteit in case of his appearance, the utmost lenity would be shown him. 
But the prince was too sagacious to be caught in this snare. He re- 
fined to obey the citation, and assigned the following reasons for his 
refesal. 

" The citation was of such a nature," he said, " that the ^^^ 
dhke of Alva could not expect his c<Hnf4ianGe with it. It was toS^ 
contrary in several respects to the fundamental laws of the 
Netherlands ; the time allowed him to make his appearance was not 
what the laws prescribed ; and was so short, that, considering his 
distance from the place of trial, it was utterly impossible for him to 
appear on the day appointed. The duke of Alva was a judge, whose 
amhority he must on every account decline ; since, as a Knight of the 
€kfldeo Fleece, he could be judged only by his peers ; and, as an 
itthabttaot of Brabant, by his fellow-citizens. It was a breach of his 
pririleges to commit the power Of judging him to a person who was 
eaaUfied in neither of these respects ; and when injustice was done him 
m the very nomination of his judge, he had little reason to hope for 
justice in the decision of his cause ; especially when he considered, 
that the duke of Alva had long been bis personal enemy, and had lately, 
without hearing what he had to say in his defence, proceeded on the 
supposition of his being guilty, and had seized violently, and sent ta 

* r Compare Thua««i, Hb. xUiL e. im. with Strsda, li^ m p. S9f^ &e. 
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IMS. , Spain, bit sod Ike count (^ BareD, who was ponaiiig kas 
^^?"^ dtudies in the wiWersity of Louvain ; tnuting for the secu- 
rity of his person^ to his anquestiooable iBDOceace, and the 
privileges of the place where he resided." 

^^ At 4he same time with the prince of Orange^ the earbof 

^irrtSSt? Ho(^;straten and X^Julemberg, and several other noblemeo, 
were cited to atiswer for ttmr conduct ; and, as soon as the 
short term allowed to them for making thek appearance was ei^ured, 
Alva pronounced sentence ' against them, and confiscated their effeds. 
He ordered the house of count Culembe^g in Brussels to be pullMl 
down, because the confederates had sometimes held their assembliee in 
it ; and he declared all the estates of the prince ol Orange^ who 
fbesides his principality in the kingdom of Fx«nce) possessed several io 
the Low Countries, and some of great eattent in Burgundy, to be 
forfeited to the Kii^ ; a considerable share ^ the profits of which* if 
we may credit some historians, he eitiier applied to his ovm use, or 
bestowed on the numerous informers whom he employed. 
BeeoMoyi "^^^ prince of Orange was too well acquainted with 

theiacereei. Philip's inflexible temper, to expect that any consideratioa 
noDoftheE» ^^ influence would prevail with him to redress his gricFan- 
ces ; yet, that he might more clearly evince to the wodd 
the necessity which he lay under of having recourse to arms, he seat to 
the Emperor Maximilian, a particular account of the treatment which 
he himself bad received, and of the pruelty which the duke of Alva 
was exercising against the people of the Netherlands ; and inlreated 
him to employ his good offices in his and their behalf. MaximiUan, a 
prince entirely opposite in character to PhBip, readily con^lied with 
this request. To igive his intercession the greater weight* he na^ 
choice of his brother Charles of Austria for bis ambassador ; and is- 
structed him to represent, that in his opinion, and that of all the piiaces 
in Germany, the present conduct of the duke of Alva in the Loir 
Countries was no less impolitic than rigid and severe. 
mnp'tKpiy Philip's answer to this remonstrance was such as firooa 
totheEmpe- his well-known character there was reason to expect. The 
^' severities which had been employed* he said, had not jet 

been found sufficient to repress the>pride and insolence of his Flenuib 
subjects ; and he hqped the Emperor would take care not to permit any 
troops to be raised s^inst him in Germany by the , prince of iQtrM(8^ 
and his associates*. 

So haughty an answer, given to a prince of the £rst rank in Europe, 
who was Philip's near relation, demonstrated that it would be vain and 
meffectual to make any farther attempt to divert him from bis .purpose. 
It contributed likewise to alienate Maximilian from his .interest, W 
thereby facilitated the levies which wese soon afterwards 4iiade io 
Germany for carrying on the war. 

thepfinoebf ^^^ princo of Orange, who for aeveral months past had 
oimnge pre* been Solicited by the Flemish efxites to 4Ae up arms, would 
SSnirionotMfte willingly have deferred ccmiplyiog with their request, in ez- 
Nctikrrittidt. pectation of a more Gonveaieat season, when Philip might 
be involved in war with«ome of the neighhouriog^' nations, and have it 
less ia his power to bestow, attentien on the J^theriands. Bat the 
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MipatMGe of tbe eiilef to rttara home, tiM grtat addiiioiit which 
Hie ]peiseG«tioM had made to their nmnbera^ and hiftdceadithat Atya, 
wena> he M£for«d to-pveeeedv would eetaUisli his pofrer on* too firm a foun- 
dation to be shaken by any foree which eonld be brou|^t against it ; all 
ttoie considerations concorred in detemming him immediately to begin 
Ms* preparattoBS. 

In order to raise money, he sold his jewels, plate, and furniture. His* 
brother coimt John of Nassau, supplied ii^m with a considerable sum, 
lad be Feceived contributions from the Flemish exiles in London, Emb^ 
dto^ Cleves, and olhOT places, where they bad taken shelter. 

He was aware how unable the inhabitants of the Nether- . ^^ 
lands were, to resist the arms of Spain, unless supported by SImuSk^^ 
aaaw fi»eign power. Philip was not, however, near so for- 
midable at thb timO'as^ during the life of Mary Queen of England, who 
knew ne other law but her ^sband's will, and never scrupled to sacri- 
fee the interests of her people to bis anibition. Had Mary been still 
aitfe, and Philip in possession of his former influence o?er the English 
ooonciis, the inbabilaats of the Netherlands would hare struggled for 
AeirliberlMs in vain, h was Ibrtun^e for them, that the princess who 
mt now upoft the throne of England was led, both by inclination ^romthe 
and iolevesl, to adopt a system of politics entirely contrary to ^*^?^ 
that of Mapy. For as Elisabetii had esUblished the Protestant ^^^^^ 
religion in her own dominions, she had before this time shewn herself 
dctarmined to support the Protestants of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
She had ihtsrestad herself deeply in the cifil wars of France, in favour 
of the Cahrinists, wrhakt Philip gave assistance to, the opposite party, 
ibid the ptinee of 0«ange had reason to entertain the most sanguine 
hopes, that she would not remain an idle spectator of what, was passing 
io the Netiierlandii. 

He had conceited expectations likewise of obtainii^ succour from 
the Frencb Pipotestants ; and with this view had communicated all his 
measures to their leaders, the prince of Cond^ and the admiral de 
Coligny. But his chief dependence was upon the Protestant princes of 
Oermanyy whom, ever since be left the Netherlands, he had strenuously 
eadsftTOured to persuade, that if they did not exert themselves with 
vigav, the Iftevties of the Netherlands would soon' be entirely sup- 
pressed ; and the trading cities, with the prosperity of which the 
interest of the higher provinces of Grermany was inseparably connected, 
would be changed into strong holds, filled with Spanish troops, which 
the duke of AWa, as soon as his purposes in the Low Countries were 
accomplished, would not fail to employ against the neighboaring powers. 

Prompted by these motives, and by ze^ for their religion, ^^ ^^^ ^ 
the count palatine of the Rhioe, the duke of Wirtemberg, oemtapria. 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and several other princes, resolv- *^ 
ed to support William in his intended armament ; and accordingly they 
furnished him with considerable suppliea of money, promised him more, 
and assisted him in- levying troops within their respective territories. 

Whilst the prince was employed in making levies in Cleves, Juliers, 
and other countries adjoining to Brabant and Quelderland, coqui Lewis 
hii brother^ com^ IjOwis, was no less active in raising forces 
in the more northern parts of Gerttiany, and in gathering together the 
Flemish exilesi; 
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ISM; , CoQDt L«wii fww jmteh sooner ready to take the field 

SJ^i^She*'' than hit brother, and he began bis march in the end of AprH 
Necfiefitad. ; ^^ b^nobg of Blay. He resoited fiiet to bmJk an attempt 
on Groningen ; and for this purpose he pitched his camp in such a 
situation, that whilst he cut off that city from dl correspondence with 
the neighbouring country, he kept a conmiunication open with hil 
friends in Germany. 

saim tTietory "^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^* •**** ^^^^^ Arembcrg, an officer c£ con* 
ovwtiwspaa. sfderable reputation, to ^oppose him ; uid ordered count 
^ Megen, goTemor of Guelderland and Zutphen, to oaarch as 
soon as possible to count Aremberg's assistance, with a regiment of Ger- 
man infantry that was under his giommand. Upon Arembeiig's approach^ 
Lewis drew off his* army to a still more adrantageous situation ; and^ 
encamped on a rising ground with a large morass in front. 

The Spaniards gave at this time a striking proof of that ferocity and 
insolence which they afterwards discoyered on numberless occaftoos, 
during the course of the present war. Having conceived the most 
contemptible opinion of the eneiiiy» they were fired with impatience to 
engage, and as soon as they came in sight demanded the signal of battle^ 
Aremberg endeavoured to restrain their ardour, by representing that 
the enemy were so strongly posted, and so much superior in number, 
that it would be impossible to attack them with success till count Megen 
should arrive. But the Spaniards were not disposed either to re^ird 
his opioion, or to respect his authority. They reproached htm with 
infidelity to the King, and accused him of cowardice and ignorance of 
the art of war. Aremberg had not sufficient strength of mindtodespiee 
their reproaches. Inflamed with indignation at their unworthy treat- 
ment of him, " Let us march," said he, ** not to conquer, hit to be 
overcome ; and not by the arms of the enemy, but by the nature of the* 
place. We shall be hnried in the mud and water before we can reach 
the enemy ; but it will soon appear, whether I am wanting either io 
courage or in fidelity to the King." Saying this, he gave orders to 
advance. The Spaniards were in the front, the Germans in the rear, 
and the cavalry were distributed in different places as the ground would 
permit Lewis rejoiced when he saw them approaching towards him. 
He had placed his cavalry, under the command of his brother count 
Adolphus of Nassau, on the right. On the left, his noain army was co- 
vered by a hill, on which he had planted a strong band of muysketeers. 
Behind him there was a little wood and the walls of a convent ; and in 
his firont, the morass above mentioned, which was almost impassable^ 
Yet the Spaniards entered it without hesitation, and continued to ad- 
vance till they were within reach of the enemy's fire. They came to 
be sensible of their folly when it was too late. Those who had first 
entered were prevented from returning by those who followed, and the 
farther they advanced, they wes^ the more exposed to the enemy's shot, 
and the more entangled in the mud. When they were in this situation, 
, Lewis attacked them vigorously in front, while his brother broke in 
upon their flank with the cavalry. They were cut to pieces almo^^t 
without resistance. Six hundred Spaniards were killed. The Germans 
surrendered at discretion, and were dismissed, after taking an oath thmt 
they would never more carry arms fi)r the duke of Alva. Count Arena- 
berg, finding no room to act as general, was obliged to content himself 
with performing the duty of a common soldier ; and he and count 
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Adolphus nttluDg fmrioasly against one another, fell each of them 
by tlihe other's sword. The Spaniards lost their artillery, baggage, 
aad military chest. The battle was scarcdy ended wl^ count Meg^. 
arrived, with so strong a body of troops as would faaye been sufficient, 
if they had advanced in time, to have changed the fortune of the day. 
]^t they were not able alone to face the enemy. And therefore Megen 
found it necessary to take shelter in Groningen, where he collected the 
scattered remains of the conquered army ^ . 

The news of this defeat affected the duke of Alva in the 
most sensible manner. He knew of how much consequence «,^'!LirM 
it was to any cause that the first enterfNrize should be attend- ^**^^ 
ed with success. He considered that Lewis had but just en- 
tered the Low Countries when he had gained a signal victory, and that 
the prince of Orange was read^ to begin his march with a still more for- 
midable army than Uiat of Lewis. The neighbouring powers, he doubt- 
ed not, would b€ animated by what had happened, to grant the prince 
those supplies which they had promised him ; and the Flemings would 
be less afraid to declare in his favour. On these accounts he would 
have marched, immediately into Friesland with his whole army, in order 
to cut off or scatter the troops under Lewia l>efore his brother should ar- 
rive. But he thoi:^bt it necessary before he set out, to dis- 
patch the trial of the counts Egmont and Horn, and some other ^^^^ 
lords, whom at his first coming into the Netherlands he had ]^^!?^*"* 
thrown into prison. Some of his friends endeavoured to di- 
vert him from bis purpose, by representing that the prisoners were so 
man J pledges in his hands for the«peaceable behaviour of their adhe- 
rents ; and that putting them to death would only serve to embitter the 
resentment of tl^ people, and make them receive the prince of Orange 
with open arms. He still, however, persisted in his resolution, prompt- 
ed, if we may believe some historians, by the apprehension that, during 
hb absence, the people might take up arms, and release the prisoners. 
But, if we may cr^it others, he was influenced rather by reven^ than 
prudence, and could no longer restrain his fury*, which was inflamed at 
this time by the loss which his army ha^ sustained in the late engage-* 
ment 

In one day he ordered eighteen persons of rank, whom the Council of 
Tumults had pronounced guilty of subscribing the compromise, or of 
presentiog remonstrances to the dutchess of Parma, to be put to death. 
Such of them as died Catholics were beheaded, and the rest were com- 
mitted to the flames. Casembrot, the lord of Beckerzel, count Cgmont's 
secretary, who had been condemned for signing the compromise, was 
tortured in the most barbarous manner, to make him accuse his friend 
and master ; and when it appeared that his exhausted body was ready 
ta aink under the torments which he suffered, Alva, enraged that nothing 
had been extorted from him which could justify the condemnation of the 
count, gave orders that he should be drawn asunder by horses*. His- 
tory scarcely furnishes an instance of so cruel a punishment inflicted for 
90 slight an offence. 

Such was the prelude to the trial of the counts Horn and Egmont, 
which followed immediately after what has been just now related. 
.Although the conduct both of Pl^ilip and the duke of Alva, in the Ne- 

tBentifoglKV P> ^7, k^ « Grimettoiie an^ Bentifosiifb 
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iim; tberiaD^, aad partieokrly tbeir treitBient of tbeM two nobienieD, 
had b«#fi aiFopei^ violation of die Itm^ yet it waa thought necessary 
to«ploy the ftiree of a formal trid before the sentence of condeoinatioii 
was pronoonced. This waa intended to leasen the odiam which might arise 
from pottiag ta death two snoh iHastrious persons, who were so exceed- 
ingly belof «4 hf the people, and had distingtiished themselres so highly 
in d^e service of the King. But it was accompanied with the contrary 
effect. It afforded the two coiHits an opportonity of placing their inno- 
cence in the clearest Kght, andftimishc^ the world with the most con- 
idacing evidence of Philip's lawless tyranny and oppression. 

The generals charge against t^em was, thai, in conjunction 
Tbedutfge wifh the pvince of Orange, they had= formed a plan to abolish 
^^ tbe King's anthortty in^ the Netherlands ; and the pro<^ of this 
charge were, fivst, That by their contumeKons treatmrent of 
cardinal Gran^^, they had obliged the King, contrary to hia inclin»- 
tion, to remove that prelate* ffioB^ the Low Countries; 

2. That they were privy to t^e confoderacy which had" been formed 
to oppose the in^dncUon of the iaqmsition and edicts ; and althoogh 
connt Egmont knew that the lord of Beekerzel had snbacrihed the com- 
promise, he bald still retained bim in his service. 

3. That they had met at Dendremonde, with the prince of Orange^ 
coiMii Lewia of Nassau, and several others, to deliberate about opposing 
the entrance of the King^s army into the Netherlands. And» 

4. That, instead of panishing heretics with dae severity, they had in 
some phcca granted them liberty openly to celebrate their religUHis aa^ 
sembkes. 

In answer to these accusations, the two lordls, after protestii^ 
Mii4e> that, as knights of the Golden Fleece, they could not be tried' 
by ai^ other jo^ea hat the knights of tiieir order, began witii 
declaring, that they l]»d never entertained a thought to the prejudice of 
the King'si authority ;*aDd that when- they urged the King to remove ear* 
dinal Granvette from the Netherlands, they believed, ai^ were still per* 
suaded, that his removal was equally calculated to promote the interest of 
the King and of the provinces. Although they knew of the confoderacy, 
they bad neither any concern in it, nor power sufficient to prevent it ; 
and count Egmont had continued to employ the lord of BickerzeU after 
knowing that he had signed the compromise, A*om a conviction thai be 
was still unshaken in his fidelity to the church and to the King ; of which. 
that nobleman gave afterwarda the strongest proof, by exerting bimaelfy 
with great activity , in detecting and punishing the violators of tli^QhuYeh^ 
es. They had indeed been present at a conforence in Dendremonde, 
where count Lewis of Nassau bad proposed tW* they should unite their 
endeavours to prevent the entrance of the Spanish troops ; but, instead 
of assenting to that proposal, they had disapproved and opposed it. They 
had done every thing in their power for the suppression of heresy ; th^ 
had made diligent search for the rioters, and punished many of them witii 
great severity ; and although they had in some places granted the Protea- 
tants liberty to hold their religious assemblies, yet they had done se be- 
cause they could not otherwise have prevented the demolition of the 
churches, besides many other mischievous effects, which there was the 
strongest reason to apprehend from the enthusiastic rage of the refenn- 
ers. At the worst, they bad been guilty only of an error in judgment. 
They had lived, and wou}d die, in the belief and practice of the Catholic 
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re%loo» And ^ th^jr had not be^n wantiog io ttieir^duty to the ^^^ 
church f 80 they had lately ^veo iaconte&tible eyidence of their 
devotioo to the Kipg, hy taking oheerfiilly^ at the dutchesB of Parma's 
desire, aa oath to obey the King in eyery thing ; and to reganiU as ene- 
mies to the. State, adl those whom he should he j>leased toicondemn. 

While the prisoners offered these ss^isfactoigr defences 4>f ^^^^^ 
their conduct, the most earnest solicitations were emj^oyed aiom ui thtir 
in their behalf. '**»^- 

The Emperor Maximilian, agreeably to the humanity of his character, 
interceded with, Philip in their &iTOur, and Battered himself «o strongly 
with the hopes of success, that, a few 4ays befere their execution, he 
sent to inform the countess of Egmont, that her Sears ffor her husband's 
life would, he now believed, be happily disappointed. 

The dtttchess of Parma too, who had never susipected ^hat the com- 
plaints which she had made against the prisoners during 4ier regency, 
would have been attended with such serious consequences, transmitied 
to the King, and seconded^ a petition from the countess of Eg- 
mont ; in which, after representing that her iiusband had dis- Letterof 
tinguished himself above his eqiuila, first in the service of ^t^^ 
die late Emperor, and since in that of the King ; and th^t he 
bad often borne a -principal share in their wars and victories both in 
Europe and Africa ; she concluded with intreating, that if, nolwithstand- 
ing her husband's defence of his conduct, he should still be found ob- 
Bozious to justice .; yet, on account of his former services, the King 
would remember him with mercy, and take into consideration rthe de- 
plorable situation to which she, and her eleven helpless children, would 
lie.reduced^ by the ignominious death of her husband. 

But Philip, cursed with the most unfeeUng. heart, remained relentiess 
aad inflexible ; and, conformably to his orders, Alva pronounced sen- 
tence of death both against count Egmont and count Horn, in^the begia- 
ning I of June one thousand five hundred and sixty-eight, after they had 
suffered near nine months imprisonment. The 43entence was intimated 
to them in the middle of the night, when they were in bed, by the bishop 
of Ipres. They received the intelligence with becoming fortitude and 
vesignation. '* I am n&t conscious," said count Egmont, *' of having 
deserved such hard usage from the King, whose Jlory and interest I have 
sincerely studied to promote. But 1 will submit to my fate with patience ; 
adtluHigh my heart bleeds wheni think on my wife and children." 

A few hours before bis death he wrote to the King, ** That ^^ 
alU^iIgh it had pleased him to order sentence of death to be pro- ooum ^' 
nouQced against him as a traitor, and an abettor of heretics ; yet ^^^ 
in justice to himself he must declare, that he had never failed, in 
ivord or in deed, in his duty either to him or to the church. I cannot 
tharefi>re doubt (continued he) that when you shall receive true infor- 
mation of what has passed in the Low Countries, you will be sensible how 
unjustly 1 have been used ; having been condemned for doing what I 
never did or intended ; and f^r the truth of this, I call Almighty God to 
witness, before whom 1 shall soon appear. My last and only request is, 
that on account of my former services, and the integrity of my intentions^ 
fmu will take compassion on my ui^appy wife and children $ in 
the iiopes of which I will patiently submit to the execution of ^4^*' 
the sentence which has been passed against me''." 

n Strada, Sec. 
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fMs. Both prisoners had, a few days before, been broo^t from 

TbeekeM- Ghent to Brussels. Count Egmont was first conducted to the 
place of execution, with Julio Romero, camp marshal, on one 
hand, and the bishop of Ipres on the other. The scaffotd was covered 
with black cloth, and surrounded by a strong ^ard, consisting of nitfe- 
teen ccHnfmnies of soldiers. The count went up to the scaffold accom- 
panied only by the bishop of Ipres ; with whom, having discoursed some 
time (on what subject we are not told), he kneeled down and prayed ; 
then rose again, and throwing off his robe, he wrapped his head and face 
in a handkerchief, and again kneeling down, with his hands joined, he in 
that posture received tb^ stroke of the executioner. 

The head and body, and the blood which flowed from them, were 
covered with a black clodi, to hide them from the view of count Horn ; 
who was soon after Drought thither, accompanied by the same attendants. 
Having ascended the scaffold, he enquired whether count Egmont was 
already beheaded ; and being told that he was, *' We have not seen 
one another," said he, ** since the day when we were cast into prison." 
But from our fate, my friends," addressing himself to the spectators, 
** learn to know the measure of obedience required by your superiors. 
If 1 have ever offended any of you, 1 now ask fof^veness, and beseech 
you to assist me with your prayers." Then having disrobed himsetf, 
he submitted to his fate with perfect composure and tranquillity. 

The heads were set up opposite to each other, on two iron poles, 
Aistened to the sides of the scaffold where they remained tiU the after- 
noon, when they were taken down and delivered, togetbl^ with the 
bodies, to the friends of the deceased'. , 

The unmerited death of these two great men excited universal grief 
and indignation. Nor could the spectators be deterred, by the nume- 
rous troops which surrounded them, from testifying their resentment. 
Many of them, forgetting the danger to which they exposed themselves, 
rushed forward to the scaffold, dipt their handkerchiefs in the blood, and 
vowed, in the hearing of the Spaniards, that ere long the governor and 
his associates should have reason to repent of the cruel murder that had 
been committed 7. 

Count Egmont was forty-six years of age when he suffered* 
2JJJ^*^ To the most splendid bodily acccmplishments, he joined great 
Btonc. gentleness of manners, and the most engaging affability. 

From his youth he had accompanied the late Emperor in his 
military jexpeditions, and had on all occasions acquitted himself with the 
highest honour, while at the saoie time he rendered himself universaDy 
beloved. Of the two victories which Philip's armies gained over the 
French at St. Quintin and Gravelines, it is allowed that the one was 
owing in a great measure, and the other entirely, to count Egmont. As 
all men were acquainted with the advantages which Philip derived from 
these victories, they were shocked at the ungrateful return which he 
now made to the person by whose valour and conduct they had been 
obtained*. f 

X Strada. j Bentivoglio. 

s At the unie time that what is above related was transacted at Brussels, orders were 
given at Madrid for putting to death the baron of Montigny, brother to count Horii» who 
had been sent by the dutchess of Parma along with the marquis Mons (who died 
months before)/ to present the petition of the eoofederates^ BentivQglio. 
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Mer tins dMmal catostrofike, Alva Jbtying Dothing to pre- ^^^^ 
vert faim fr^m tdrniogi fans whole alierlttoQ to tjbe war with Aiva nun^bM 
ooa»t Lewis .of Nassaa, ocviered bridses to be thrown over JS^*^* 
the if aese, the Rhine, and the (ssd, and marched directly 
to the ettmyi He reached Daventer, where he had given orders for 
■ereral boi^ies of troops to meet him at)ont the middle <^ July ; and in a 
fevr days ai^er, he arrived with his whole army, consisting of twelve 
th'on^Mid ^t and three thousand horse, in sight of the enemy's camp. 

Ttte kimy of count' Lewis being much Inferior both in discipline and 
Dumbery that general qnickly perceived the necessity of quitting his 
present situation. He retired, however, in good order, and with very 
iUtle lees, till he arrived at the town of Gemmingen, where he pitched 
-his canqi in a place that appeared almost impregnaUe. Behind him lay 
the Viti^ of Oemmihgen ; on his left, the river Ems, by which b^ 
^nld be'^upplied 'with provisions from Embden, and other places ; and 
on his light, a plain which he fortified with trenches' and redoubts ; but 
thatwhidi foMed the chief strength of his situation was, that the enemy 
eoM not anprotch him but by marching in defile along the dyke of th« 
river. This dyke Wa^ ten miles in length, with the river on the one 
iide, and a aloraiMOV this other. Having planted a battery of cannon 
^n it, Lewis Intended to op^n the dyke, and lay the morass under 
wafer; And itt Ihis'encampnienft, l^ hoped it would not be .difficult for 
falm to k^ep'the ienemy at bay, till his brother should begin hi» opera- 
tion4 \ whidtt he did not doubt that the dake of Alva would find it nc^ 
t^sary to retire. 

Alva was. aware of Lewis's intention, and of 4ie danger 
With 'WMtlh day considerable delay must be' attended. ndd^ettMUm, 
With tee otMlOst ex|)edition, he brought forward his best 
t«iferan troof^, and arrived at the very time when the FlemiiHi;8 
inte beginning to break down the dyke. Count Lewis and the othet* 
MMifjr'^eri fhcmselv^ employed at the work* When the enemy ap- 
^fMfred, they b^ook themselves hastily to arms, but they were soon oblig- 
^to yield to the Aoperior force of the Spaniards, and to retire behind 
the battery i^ve mentioned. Here Lewis etpected to maintain his 
ground by the help of his artillery ; but the Germans in bis army, to 
the number of seven thousand^ having been disappointed of their pay 
for some weeks, aod believing that Lewis had money in bis possession 
Which he* had delayed giving them from his dread of their deser- 
tion, resolved to embrace the present opportunity to extort from him a 
compliance with their demands. They rose tumultuously, and threat- 
ened that they would not fight unless he immediately paid 
their arreat^. Intelligence of this sedition was carried by ^^^^i;^ 
aj^es or deserters to the duke df Alva, who perceived that Genn»d«. 
00%, was the* time to mhke an attempt upon the battery. He 
iM^ed a part of his army to enter the morass ; through which, as it 
waa the summer season, and Lewis bad been disappointed in his design 
of laying the ground under water, the Spaniards found their way easier 
ttan they expected. They airrived in tune to attack the enemy in fiank. 
Whilst thfe rest of the army, without shrinking, marched up to the bat- 
terj^ in front, and made a furious assault upon it sword in hand. The 
Flecmsh exiles, with count Lewis at their head, defended themselves for 
some time with great bravery ; but being deserted by the Germans, 
they were at length compelled to retreat. The Spaniards entered the 
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^g^ camp along with th€m. Tbe Oermaof , ovarwh^Bed wkh tei^or, 
made little resistance ; aiid» as a just pvnishmafit of tbeir sedition 
at so critical a period, great nuo^rs of tbem were put to the sword. 
Almost as many were swallowed up in attempting to swim across the 
riyer, as fell by the hands of the enemy. On the side of the Spaniards 
only eighty men were killed ; bat of the Germans and the.Flemiah 
exiles, between six and seven thousand perished, iaohnlii^ those who 
were drowned. Count Lewis, after having attenqitedin vain to raMj 
his scattered troops, escaped in a small boat to the opposite side i^ the 
river ; and soon afterwards set out with the earl of Hoogstraten foe 
Germany, to join the prince of Orange*. 

The duke of Alva went from tbe 6eld of battle to the city. of Gro* 
ningen, and from thence to Utrecht and Amsterdam ; carrying on k^ 
quiries in these places against the Protestants, and punishing with rigour 
all who were suspected to have been concerned in the late disorders. 
He would gladly have spent more time it this employment, so agreeable 
to the native cruelty of his disposition ; but he was informed that ^e 
prince of Orange had begun to put his troops in motion, and was upon 
his march from Treves to the province of Guelderiand, or Brabant. 

Before William left Germany, he published a Bsanifeste, in which he 
explained the motives which induced him to have recourse to aniK^. 
^* There was no other expedient left," he said, ** by n^hich he (^ocdd 
save his countrymen from slavery and ruin ; and to attempt this, he 
thought, was the indispensable duty x>f every citizen ; especially of one 
who, like him, had enjoyed the highest dignities of the state. The 
King, he hoped, would ere long be delivered from those Spanish coun- 
sellors by whom he had been led astray ; but, in the mean time, he dAi 
not think it incumbent upon any inhabitant of the Low CouoAriee^o 
yield obedience to the King in contradiction to the laws. For Fhiiip 
did not hold the same unlimited authority in the Netherlands, as in hi£ 
other dominions. His ri^t to obedience subsisted only whilst he main- 
tained the rights of the people ; and, by the constitutions of the pro- 
vinces, it was expressly provided, that i£ the sovereign should attenopt 
to violate any of the fundamental laws, the people shoidd in that case 
be absolved from their allegiance." 

In this manifesto the prince thought proper to make it known, that he 
had changed his sentiments in religion ; and was now convinced, that 
the opinions of the Protestants were more conformable than those of 
the Romish churchy to the great rule of Christian faitfi, the sacred 
writings. ^ 

William's army, including horse and foot, did not exceed 
Jroy?""**** twenty thousand ; and the duke of Alva's, after being joined 
* by a reinforcement which he received at tl^is time from 

Spain, was equal in number, and much better ftiroished with military 
stores and provisions. The prince was sensible of the great disadvan- 
tage under which he laboured in this respect ; but from the pressing 
invitations which he received from many of the principal inhadutants in 
the Netherlands, and from the repeated representations which were 
made to him of the universal hatred with which the people were ani- 
mated against the governor, he hoped that, as soon as his army shcMild 

aStradfi^ B^nUTOgUoi ml (xrti&pstQQ^'s Geaeral History of ijxe JJetkerlaad^ 
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^pear, tii^re; would be an iMurrectioii in his fsvoar, or tint some ^^^^ 
of the principal cities would open their gates to receiye him. 
• He passed the Aiiine witfaont opposkion in the end of Au- ... . 
gOBt, a little above Cologn ; and then tnroin^ to the left, he o^^ i£" 
advanced towards Ais-la-Chapelle. Aboirt this time the dake fSt^S^ 
of Alva arrived at Ma<eBtrk:ht. The prince directed his 
narch first towards Liege ; bat being disappointed in the hopes which i 
he had conceived, of that city declaring in his favour, he turned his 
course northwards, with an intention to pass the Maese wherever he 
diould find it fordable. Alva's whole attention was employed to prevent 
him from putting his design in execution, and with this view he planted 
strong guards along the banks of the river, and kept his army as nearly 
oppoMte as possible to the enemy. 

At last, however, after several marches and countermarches, WilUam 
effected his passage in the night, opposite to a town called Stochem, 
whore the duke believed it to have heen impracticable. But the season 
had been remarkal^ dry ; and the prince on this occasion imitated the 
conduct of Julius Caesar in his passage of the Ugeris, by placing his ca- 
valry a little above the ford, to break the force of the stream. 

When Alva was ittA>nned next morning of what had happened^ he could 
not at first believe it, and scornfiilby asked the officer who brougl^ the 
intelligence. Whether he imagined that the enemy had wings ? 

The prince of Orange endeavoured to persuade his troops, as soon as 
they bad crossed the river, to march directly against the Spaniards ; 
-who, if this request had been complied with, mig^t have been attacked 
inth great advantage ;,but the Germans, who unfortunately. for them- 
selves^ as well as for the caus0 in which they were engaged, never yield- 
ed due obedience to their commander, refused to advance till they should 
huve a night's refreshment ; and thereby lost the only opportunity which 
ibe duke of Alva ever gave them, of compelling him to fight. 
;0n the next day, when they were led forward to the Spanish 
eamp to offer battle, they found it so strongly fortified with in- aiv» ^ 
trenchments and red«abts, that no attempt could be made upon ti^ 
k with the smallest probability of success. Chiappino Vitelli, 
an officer of high reputation, was of opinion, that the duke ought not to 
^ve declined an eogagement* as the enemy were fatigued with their 
passage of the river, and bad not yet made choice of a proj^r place for 
their camp, to which they qsuld retire after battle ; besides, that it was 
of the highest consequence, he. imagined, to give an early check to their** 
presumption, in order to prevent the fortified towns from declaring in 
their favour. 

But Alva had already formed his plan, to which he was unalte- 
rably determined to adhere. He considered that he had a great Sves?^ 
deal more at stake than the prince of .Orange ; and that a defeat 
would be attended not only with the loss o£ his army, but the greatest 
nurt of the pronoees. He was^ acquainted too with the narrowness of 
William's finances, and knew thsyt he must encounter the most unsur- 
xaoontable difficulties in supporting so numerous an army for any consi- 
derable time ; especially as the winter season was fast approaching, 
when, unless . he should get possession of some of the great towns, it 
would be impossible for him to remain in the Netherlands. 

With this view, as he suspected that the prince intended to 
lead his army into Brabant, he strengthened the garrisons of SS^?^^ 
Tiltemont, Louvain^ and Brussels f and when William direct- 
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ed his Murch towaid» Tmigret, tbe Didce drew hif- troofs so aeir 
that toiRn,a9 Bade itHnpM^ibleibr tlie eaemy to.aipproftcli. Which- 
ever way theprince cf OraD|eiarBed his coiii«(,.tbeidake of Al?« accom- 
paoied him ; inarcbiagitottieAiBeS'behiDd, aod «gmetkiies ob hi» flank ; al- 
ways straitening his. quarters, aod rendering it diffieiUfor him to fimiish 
his army with forage and proTisions ; while he intrenched his own force* 
with so much skill, that the prince sought in yain for an opportunity of 
bringing on an engagement. 

In this situation frequent skirmishes betw^n the two armies 
^''*™****^ were unavoidable, and in these the advantage fell sometimes^ 
en the one side, and sometimes oa the other ; but each commander made 
such judicious movements, chose his ground with so much skill, and ex- 
erted such an equal degree of vigilance and atteati<», as effectually pre- 
vented his antagonist from obtaining any considerable advantage over 
him. 

. The only success which the duke of Alva could boast of, was at tbe 
river Geete ; where, having attacked the rear-guard of the enen^'s 
army, he killed some, and put the rest to flight. 

Tbe prince of Orange had the same grouad of triumph in an action at 
Qjuesnoy ; where, having come up with a detachment, consisting of ten 
companies of German Catholics, eight of Spaniards, and three troops of 
light-armed infantry, he put them to rout, and took ainple vengeance for 
the loss he had sustained at Geete ^. 

, He was on his march at that time to meetcthe Sieui* de Genlis, who had 
been sent to him by the prince of Cond^ with a reinforcement of troops ; 
which fully compensated all hi^ losses in Brabant. 

. JBut Ibe causes already mentioned began^ to operate. The 
h^SttSuo prince had been cruelly disappointed of the^ greatest part of 
fiittaodbit the money which had been promised him. The dr^d which 
^'^^' the Flemings entertained of the Spanish forces, and the pru- 

dent precautions .which had been taken by the duke .of Alva, had pre- 
vented William's friends fiom making any effort in his behalf His ara^ 
had heen often pinched for provisions. . They now despaired of getting 
possessiop of aiiy of tfio great towns, and they treitibled at tbe thoughts 
sdi passiugihe winter in the open fields. The Geirnmns began to desert 
in great numbers^ and had often, before this timet, sh^wn themselves re- 
fractory and di&|obedient. For these reasons, ^he prince found it neces* 
sary to^di^band thepi ; after having given thetP all the satisfaction in his 
power, by paying a part of thfeir arrears, and giving security to their lead- 
ers for the rest on his lordship of Montfort and the principality of 
Orange *. 

Aftej* these disasters, the prince, accompanied by bis brother coui^ 
Xewis, went, to (France, and conducted thither between a thousand and 
twelve hundred horse, to the assistance of the Calvinists. 
. Such was the conclusion of the first attempt wbkh the frmte of Orange 
«nd his brother made to deliver tb^ Ne^rlandsflrom the* Spanish yoke. 
it must occur to every^ reader, th^t if they^had begun their o{>erations 
and entered the provinces at the same tim^^ the issue of their enterprae 
j;ronld prp^tably have been extreibely different. . The duke of Alva vvooM, 
in that case, have >been obliged to divide bis ftyrces, and bar^e probably 
been overpowered by numbers. But unfortunately cotftit Lewis, who 

-. • » " . ■ 
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was more expeditious in making bis levies than the prince of OraDge^ ^^ 
did not possess a fund sufficient to maioiain them without employ- 
ment, and was obliged to enter upon action, before his brother was pre- 
pared to support bun. And to the same cause may be ascribed both the 
prince's delay in putting his troops in motion, and the necessity to which 
ie was reduced of breakiug up bis camp. 
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PART L 

While Philip's bigotry, joined to his despotic and arbitrary 115^. 
conduct, had engaged hkn in war with his subjects in the Ne- JJj^J^'* 
therlands, the same causes produced a similar effect in the pro- 
Tince of Granada ; where the Moors, who had long yielded a tame sub- 
mission to the crown of Spain, were provoked by the tyranny of the pre- 
sent government, to throw off their allegiance, and have re- 
coarse to arms. This people, who, during several centuries, Hutoryot 
had maintained possession of the greatest part of Spain, were S^**'^ 
at last totally subdued by Ferdinand the Catholic, in the year 
one thousand four hundred and ninety-two. . But although their govern- 
ment was abolished at that time, the people themselves remained ; and 
were permitted to enjoy not only their possessions, dress, and customs, 
but even their religion, as in Ihe time of their natives kings. And the 
politic Ferdinand scrupled not to swear solemnly, to observe this condi* 
tioo, in hopes of being able afterwards to devise some efficacious meanp 
of reconciling them to the Christian faith. 

Being disappointed in his expectation, and finding, after a trial of se- 
veral years, that the instructions of his priests were not likely to prove 
effectual ; he resolved, without regard to the oath which he had sworn, 
(0 employ force in order to accomplish his design. He pretended, that 
the citizens of Granada had forfeited their title to his fulfilling the terms 
of peace, by an insurrection, into which some of them had been betray- 
^ through the violent administration of cardinal Ximenes ; and, on this 
pretence, he ordered sentence of death to be pronounced against them, 
and declared, that unless they would renounce their religion, it should be 
instantly carried into execution. By this expedient he compelled Miy 
thousand of the inhabitants of t))e dty of Granada, most of whom had 
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DO concern in the insurrection, to profess themselFes converts to 
Christianity. The inhabitants of the country, and of the smaller 
towns, being highly exasperated by the violent treatment of their coun- 
trymen, and dreading that they themselves would quickly experience the 
same injustice, began to prepare for resistance. But before they had 
time to put themselves in a posture of defence, Ferdinand, who was no. 
less provident and active, than false and faithless, came upon them with a 
numerous army, and after taking one of their towns, of which he put all 
the inhabitants to the sword, he soon obliged the rest to lay down their 
arms. Upon their paying him a sum of money, he permitted a certain 
number to transport themselves to Africa. But the greater part were 
compelled to remain in the kingdom, and to submit to be baptized^ They 
were still however strongly attached to the Mahometan superstition ; 
and although they generally conformed to the ntes of the Romish church, 
they could not, on every occasion, conc^eal their attachment. The in- 
quisitors were perpetually prying into their conduct ; great numbers of 
diem were condemned and burnt as heretics ; and many thousands, 
dreading the like fate, fled over to Barbary. 

Representations were often transmitted to court of the desolation that 
was thus produced ; but these representations either did not reach the 
ear of Ferdinand, or they were disregarded. No remedy was ever ap- 
plied, and the inquisitors continued to exercise without controul their 
wonted cruelty and oppression. 

During the latter part of the reign of Ferdinand, and the whole of 
that of Charles, the Moors are seldom mentioned by the Spanish histo- 
rians ; nor do these writers give us any other information concerniiig 
theni for half a century, than that they still retained their ancient aver- 
sion to the Christian faith. But the ecclesiastics, soon after PhHip*|8 ar- 
rival in Spain, taking encouragement from that bigoted zeal with wbich 
they knew their prince to be so strongly actuated, revived their old com- 
plaints against that unhappy people, and made repeated representations 
of their obstinate and incurable infidelity. 

«« They are Christians," said Guerrero, arch-bishop of Granada, «* in 
name only, but Mahometans in their hearts. They come to hear mass 
on festival days, only in order to avoid the penalties which' they would 
otherwise incur. They work on these days with their doors shut, and 
feast and carouse on Fridays. They present their children to be bapti- 
zed ; but no sooner do they reach their own houses,, than they wash 
them with warm water, circumcise them, and give them Moorish names. 
They consent to be married in the churches, because the law requires it ; 
but when they return home, they clothe themselves in a Moorish dress, 
and celebrate their nuptials with dances, songs, and other species of van^ 
sic which are in use only among the Moors." 

This representation was well calculated to make impression on the su- 
perstitious spirit of the King. But the archbishop knew, that political 
considerations were likely to have as much weight with him as those of 
a religious nature ; and therefore he subjoined, " That the Morescoes 
held a treasonable correspondence with the Turks and corsairs, and were 
in the practice of carrying off the children of Christians, and either sett- 
ing them for slaves, or sending them to Barbary, where they were brought 
up in the religion of Mahomet." Whether there wj^s any truth in the 
latter part of this accilsation, does not appear with convincing evidence ; 
ti^t, considering the near affinity between the Morescoes and the African 
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Moors, in respect of religion, inaoners, lai^uage, and descent, to-^ ^ 
gether with the alienation from the Spanish government, which the 
cruelties exercised against them hy the inquisition, and their exclusion 
from all o£Sces of trust, must have carried to the greatest height, it is 
not surprising that Philip's apprehensions were alarmed, and that he 
thought it necessary to make provision against the dai^er which seemed 
to threaten him. 

His first step was to strip the Morescoes of their arms ; and ^^ ^^ 
for this purpose he sent, on different pretences, several regi-, , umstbem. 
ments of Castilians to quarter among them, by whom a great 
quantity of arms of all kinds were seized ; but as their suspicions were 
perpetually awake, they had penetrated his design, ai^d concealed a con- 
siderable quantity •. 

This discovery of Philip's disposition towards them, served to alienator 
their affections more than ever from his government, and at the same 
time encouraged the inquisitors to, multiply their complaints, and to urge 
at court the necessity «f employing more efficacious measures than had 
hithertp been adopted. The King himself was far from being averse to 
comply with the violent counsels that were given him ; and when upoa 
consulting a theologian of the name of Oraduy, that ecclesiastic, in the 
true spirit of a Spanish inquisitor, quoted to him the proverb^ that *' of 
enemies, the fewer the better." Philip was highly pleased with his 
reply. 

Having therefore resolved, if possible, to extirpate from his 
ilominions the private as well as the public exercise of Ma- His edict 
hometanism, and to wash it out with the blood of its votaries, ra- ihenu 
ther than suffer it to remain, he appointed a select number of ec- 
clesiastics to consider of the proper means by which his design might be 
accomplished ; and agreeably to the advice of these men, he soon after-* 
wards published an edict which contained the following prohibitions, and 
denomiced death in case of disobedience : *' That henceforth the Mores- 
coes shall lay aside their native language, dress, and peculiar customs, 
and in future adopt thos« of the inhabitants of Castile. That they shall 
no longer take Moorish names or surnames, but such as are generally 
TOtaed in Spain. That they shall bear none of those symbols about them 
by which the disciples of Mahomet are distinguished. That they shall 
discontinue the use of their baths, which shall be immediately destroyed. 
That their women shall not, as hitherto, appear in veils ; that no person 
shall marry without a dispensation from the ordinary ; that none shall re- 
move from one place to another without permission ; and that they shall 
on no occasion wear arms, or keep them in their possession." 

The exercise of the Mahometan religion having been prohibited under 
the severest penalties by former princes, no mention was made of it ia 
the edict ; but the Morescoes readily perceived the design and tendency 
of the present regulations, and considered, that as they must render the , 
secret practice of their religion infinitely more difiicult than formerly, 
they most infalUbly prove ere long the cause of its extirpation. Even 
although they had not been apprehensive of any such serious conse- 
quence, it could not be expected they would tamely submit to those af- 
fronting rules which weA now prescribed them. Men are c^en more 
powerfully . attached to the external forms and modes of life, than to 
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^^ things that are the most essential to their happiness. With this 
attacboient the Ecal of the Morescoes for their reli^on coincided. 
Their resentment, on account of the innumerable cruelties which bad 
been so long exercised against them by the inquisition, added force to 
these incentives, and prompted them to resolve to expose themselves to 
the last extremities, rather than yield obedience to the edict that was dow 
promulgated. But as they were conscious of their weakness, and could 
not depend upon receiving^ assistance from any foreign power, they 
agreed, before they should take up arms, to make trial, whether they 
could, by solicitation and intreaty, persuade the King to revoke his edict 
" Their dress," they represented, ** had surely no rela- 
noMtnuice. ^^^ *^ ^^y ^^^^&^^* whether the Mahometan or the Chris- 
tian, since the Mahometans in Morocco, Fez, Tunis, and Tur- 
key, dressed very differently from one another ; while the dress of the 
Christians in Turkey was the same as that of the Turks : and to require 
them all to purchase Castilian habits, would subject great numbers of 
ttiem to an expence which they were unable to defray. It was from 
modesty alone their women wore veils ; a practice which 'obtained in 
Bsaoy places of Castile, as well as in Granada. Their music and dances 
were used on days of festivity, only as amusements ; they had not the 
Biost remote connection with religion, and they had been regarded as in- 
nocent by prelates the most distinguished for their sanctity and zeal. 

<* Their baths were used for the purpose of cleanliness only ; those 
of the men were separate from those of the women ; and it was not in 
the power of those Christians, to whom the care of them was conamitted, 
to allege, that either the former or the latter had been ever applied to 
any use repugnant either to decency or the Catholic religion. And with 
regard to their language, as it was difficult to conceive how the Arabic 
could contain any thing contrary to Christianity, so it was utterly impos^ 
sible for them at once to lay aside the use of it, since great nsmbers 
among them were too hr advanced in life to be able to learn a new lan- 
guage ; and in several parts of the country there was no other tongue 
spoken but the Arabic, nor any means established by which the Castilian 
could be acquired." They concluded with professions of loyalty to the 
King, and with reminding him, that in his foreign wars they bad given 
him many proofs to their attachment and fidelity. 

The Morescoes had not access, it should seem, to deliver this r^non- 
strance to Philip himself ; but it was presented to bim by Deza the chan- 
cellor of Granada, who was seconded by Don John Henriqaez, Don An- 
tonio de Toledo, the prior of Leon, and the marquis of Mondejar, cap- 
tain-general of the province. This last mentioned nobleman spared ao 
pains ta divert Philip from his purpose, by representing, that iron his 
knowledge of the Morescoes he was convinced, that an open rebeiUon 
would be the consequence of carrying the edict into execution. But the 
King having formed his resolution after mature deliberation, atid by th^ 
advice of such counsellors as he most esteemed, lent a deaf ear to att 
l^e representations that were made to him, and gave orders to Mond^^r 
immediately to set out for Granada, in order to make preparations for 
employing force in case he should lind it necessary. 

The Morescoes were no sooner informed of the ill success of their 
petition, than they began to meditate a revolt ; and the leadtog men 
among them having met privately in Cadair, a town situated in the en- 
trance of the mountains of Alpuxara, they dispatched ambassadors t^ 
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Fez, Algiers, and CoDstantinople, to solicit assistance ; and at the ^^ 
same time spread their emissaries orer the province, in oitler to 
prepare the minds of the inhabitants. 

The people almost every where, except in those places 
where they were overawed by the Spanish garrison, obeyed J^J^"*^ 
with alacrity the invitation which they received to assert 
their liberty ; and in a little time the whole region of Alpoxara, whick 
contains a space of seventeen leagues in length and ten in breadth, com* 
prehending many villages and many thousand inhabitants, was up in 
arms. A reinforcement of several hundred Turks, besides a quantity of 
military stores, arrived from Africa, and the Morescoes flattered them* 
selves with the hopes that much more powerful assistance would ere 
long be sent them by the Sultan. 

Their leaders in the mean time held another assembly, in 
which they elected for their King Don Ferdinand de Valor, a ]f^T *«« 
young man of four or five and twenty, descended from their "^' 
ancient princes, and in some measure qualified, by his intrepid courage 
and activity, for the dangerous pre-eminence to which he was now 
exalted. Having assumed the name of Aben-Humeya, which had been 
that of his progenitors, he was invested with the ensigns of royalty, 
with all the forms and ceremonies which were anciently practised at the 
election of the Moorish kings. He then entered upon the exercise of 
his new authority, appointed his ministers and officers, and sent orders 
to all the chiefs who were not present in the assembly, to hold them- 
selves ready to act on the shortest notice. 

His first and principal object was to get possession of the 
city of Granada, in which he doubted not of being able to '^^^^ 
defend himself till the Turkish succours should arrive. 
Nor was it without some reason that he entertained hopes of succeeding 
in an attempt on this important city. His party had hitherto concealed 
their machinations with the most profound and faithful secrecy. Their 
several meetings had been held on pretences which deceived the pene* 
tration of the Spaniards, and their military preparations had been carri- 
ed on chiefly among the mountains of Alpuxara. The marquis of 
Mondejar, indeed, notwithstanding tiiese precautions, had conceived a 
suspicion of their designs, and ha^ represented to Philip the necessity 
of sending him a much more powerful army than was at present under 
his comaiand But there subsisted at this time a violent jealousy be- 
tween that nobleman and Deza the chancellor, which arose from a 
competition conberning the rights of their respective offices. Deza, 
prompted by his animosity against the marquis, endeavoured to discredit 
bis account of the hostile intentions of the Moors, and to persuade the 
King that there was in reality no danger of a revoH, and that the edict 
lately poblished might be sufficiently enforced by a vigorous exercise of 
the civil power alone ; but that Mondejar was desirous that a war should 
be kindled, because he expected that the whole administration of it 
would be committed to himself, and the count of Tendilla his son. 

Philip, though naturally provident and suspicious, and more inclined 
to fear than hope, was by his counsellors, who were Deza's friends, led 
to believe his representation of the matter, ratfier than that of the 
marquis. And thus Uie march of the troops for which Mondejar had 
applied was delayed, and the garrison of Granada suffered to continue 
so weak, that had it not been for an accident which could not be fore- 
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^^ seen, that city would have fallen into the hands of the Morescoes* 
' Aben-l)umeya haring held a secret correspondence with the inha- 
hitants of the town of Albaicin, which cwnmonicates with the city of Gra- 
nada, and may be considered s^ a part of it, gave orders abont the end of 
December, to Aben-Farax, one of his principal officers, to march thither 
with a body of between six and seven thousand men. Had these troops 
reached Albaicin at the time expected, the inhabitants would have join- 
ed them, and thereby have made up an army by which the garrisoa 
must have been overpowered ; but by a fall of snow upon a nei^boar- 
ing mountain, over which they were obliged to pass, they were all pre- 
vented from advancing except about one hundred and fifty. With these 
Aben-Farax himself entered Albaicin in the middle of the night ; and 
if he could have prevailed upon the inhabitants to take arms and join 
him, he might still have made himself master of the town ; but though 
well affected to his cause, they were deterred from declaring in bis 
favour by obser?ing how small a number of troops he had brought along 
with him ; so that, after having continued in the place for some hours, 
he wai^ obliged, before the approach of day, to make his escape, to tbe 
mountain where his army had been stopt Philip's eyes were then 
opened, with regard to the contradictory informations which he had 
received, and he immediately issued orders for the march of those 
troops for which the marquis of Mondejar had applied. 

Aben-Humeya in the mean time was employed in fortifying 
Jiiu^****" *^^ narrow passes which led into the country of Alpuxara ; 
after which he, with one body of troops, and Aben-Farax 
with another, went from place to place, exhorting or compelling tbe 
Morescoes to revolt ; destroying the altars and images in the churches, 
which they converted into mosques ; and putting to death, in the most 
barbarous manner, all the priests and other Christians who refused io 
embrace tbe Mahometan religion. 

In order to check their progress, the marquis of Monde- 
i!?!tL*.S5l^*- jar set out from Granada as soon as he had collected a suffi- 

to the marquis *f , /• • • • « « • •».. 

of Mondejar. cient number of troops for his mtended enterprise; Tbe 
Morescoes disputed with him for some time the entrance 
into the mountains ; but they were unable to withstand long Ibe bold 
intrepid efforts of the Spanish irifantry. Mondejar triumphed over 
them at every pass ; pat many of them to the sword ; took a great 
number of prisoners, and at last obliged Aben-Humeya to fty with the 
shattered remains of his army, to the more inaccessible parts of the 
mountains. In a few months almost the whole region of Alpuxara was 
subdued. Tbe people, being every where intimidated by the rapidity 
of Mondejar's progress, laid down their arms, and either came to him ia 
numerous bodies, or sent deputies, to sue for peace. This he readily 
granted, on condition of their yielding obedience in future to the King's 
authority ; and he at the same time gave them protection against (wbat 
they had but too much reason to dread) the rapine and violence of the 
Spanish soldiers. The marquis de los Velez, who commanded a body 
of troops in the neighbourhood of Almeria, was no less successful in 
dislodging the Morescoes from some strong holds near the sea-coasts, 
where they had fortified themselves with a view to favour the descent 
of the Moors and Turks. And now tbe marquis of Mondejar, believing 
the war to be almost entirely extinguished, and that Aben-Humeya must 
either soon surrender or make his escape out of the kingdom, sent in- 
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tdU^Dce of his success to Philip, and desired that a part of the 
troops might be recalled.' He at the same time recommended ^' 
the treating gently both sach of the Morescoes as had submitted, and such 
of them as luid been taken prisoners. But unfortunately this nobleman's 
eneinies at court had much greater influence than his friends ; and Philip 
was of himself much more inclined to harshness and severity, than to 
lenity and mercy- Without regard to Mondejar's representations, a 
royal mandate was immediately dispatched, commanding all the prison- 
ers above eleven years of age, without distinction of sex or condition, 
to be sold for slaves^. 

This barbarous treatment of their countrymen revived in the minds of 
lach of the Morescoes as had submitted, all their wonted abhorrence of 
the Spanish yoke ; and soon afterwards they themselves were treated 
with equal inhumanity. 

Whether Philip's exchequer was in reality drained at this time by his 
late expensive armaments in the Mediterranean, and his war in the Ne- 
therlands, or whether his ministers only pretended this to be the case; 
ia order to gratify their malignity against Mondejar, does not sufficiently 
appear ; but whatever was the cause, the arrears due to the troops 
were so great, that the marquis of Mondejar was unable to discharge 
them. The usual consequence of the ill-payment of an army quickly 
followed. The general lost his authority, and the soldiers, and several 
of the officers, deserted their stations, and spread themselves over the 
country ; plundering, and even butchering and carrying o£f into slavery, 
great numbers of those Morescoes for whose security he had pledged 
b'u fkith. Mondejar seems to have exerted himself strenuously to put a 
stop to these enormities, by sending out such of his troops as he could 
trust, to restraiti or chastise the delinquents But his endeavours were 
io a great measure fruitless. The Spaniards still continued to embrace 
every opportunity of indulging their rapacity ; and afterwards left their 
standards, and went off to the neighbouring provinces with their prey. 

The Morescoes, highly exasperated by the multiplied oppressions 
which they suffered, repented of their late submission ; and, being now 
convinced that there was no safety in trusting to any treaty with an 
enemy so cruel and perfidious, they resumed their arms, took ample 
vengeance on scattered parties of the Spaniards, whom they surprised 
among the mountains, and again arranged themselves under the banners 
of their^King. It happened about this time, that AbenHumeya receiv- 
ed from Africa a reinforcement of four hundred Turks ; who, it was 
pretended, were soon to be followed by a powerful fleet and army. And 
thus the Morescoes were determined, partly by hope, and partly by 
vengeance and despair, to make a second trial of the fortune of war ; 
the calamities attending which, they thought, could not exceed those 
which they had lately experienced in the time of peace. 

The causes of this second revolt were very differently interpreted by 
the marquis of Mondejar's enemies and friends. By the former it was 
said, '* That this nobleman had erred egregiously, both io his manner of 
conducting the war, and in his treatment of the rebels, when they laid 
down their arms. For it was absurd to expect that an enemy so treach- 
erous as the Morescoes, would regard their engagements any longer 



^ The e&ct of this harbarous treatment, says a Spanish historian (Ferrcras), was, that 
real numbers of the Moreseo woiocn langfwshpd in slarery for a little time, and then 
ink Under tbehr (calamities. 
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than they foand it necessarj ; and do Jets abiurd to hope that 
^ such ohstinate infidels would e?er be sincere converts to the 
Christian faith. Their late sacrilege, and the barbaroos cruelties which 
they had exercised against the priests, and other Christians, had called 
aloud for vengeance ; and justice, as well as sound policy, had requir* 
ed, that they should all have been put to the sword, or sold for slaves." 

But the marquis, on the other hand, and his adherents, represented, 
That this deluded people had been chastised with sufficient severity, for 
enormities into which their leaders had betrayed them. That humanity, 
and a regard to the interest of the King, had prevented him from sacri- 
ficing to revenge* the lives of so many thousand useful subjects, most of 
whom were innocent of the crimes that had been committed ; and by 
whose destruction so great a part of the kingdom would h^ive been ren- 
dered desolate : besides, that there was no reason to believe that the 
Morescoes would have violated their faith, if the troops could have been 
kept under proper discipline; which he had found it impossible to 
maintain, partly through the negligence of some of the King^s mioisteri 
in making remittances for their pay ; and partly through the paioi 
which some persons in power had taken to ruin his authority. 

Between these contradictory representations, Philip was 
A^mri^^ at a loss to determine what measures to pursue. But at last, 
■MUMierbi either because he himself, and most of his counsellors, dis* 
****^' approved of Mondejar's lenity in so easily receivii^ the 

Morescoes into favour, or because he did not incline to subject that no- 
bleman's enemies to the mortification of seeing him still continued in the 
supreme command, he resolved to bestow it upon his natural brother 
Don John of Austria. 

This young prince, whose mother was a German, of the name of 
Blomberg, a native of Ratisbon, had been educated privately by Lewis 
Qjuizada, lord of Villagarcia ; for whose son he had passed, till Philip's 
arrival in Spain in the year one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine^ 
Soon after this, Philip having, agreeably to his father's request, ac- 
knowledged Don John for his brother ; had appointed him a household 
suitable to his rank, and bestowed the same attention on his education 
as on that of his own son. 

Resembling his father in the gracefulness of his person, and in the 
courteousness of his manners, Don John discovered, from bis youth, the 
love of arms ; and gave many conspicious proofs of those accomplish- 
ments by which he became afterwards one of the most illustrious per- 
sonages of the age ®. f 

But as at this time he was only about twenty-two years old, and did 
not possess any military experience, Philip, although he conferred upon 
him the title of commander in chief, forbad him to take the command of 
the troops into his own bands, and required, that in the whole manage- 
ment of the war, he should conform to the opinion of certain counsel- 
lors whom he appointed to assist him. These were, the archbishop of 
Granada, Deza the president oi the chancery, the duke de Sessa, the 
marquis of Mondejar, and Don Lewis de Requesens, the grand com* 
mendator of Castile, whom he named for Don John's lieutenant 

The war was now prosecuted in different quarters at the same time, 
and a greater number of troops employed than formerly. But the 
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success was not aosvrerable to the expectatums that had been ^^^ 
formed. The Morescoes discovered, on manj occasions, that they 
were not destitute of valour, and in some rencounters ^ey came off 
victorious. 

Don John, in the mean time, grown extremely impatient 
under the restraints which had been imposed on him, en- ^^^re- 
deavoured to persuade the King to permit him to command lyHMhSd.'^ 
the forces in person ; and he at length obtained his request. 
After which, having got his army reinforced, he himself marcnel against 
the Morescoes on one side, while Requesens and the marquis de los 
Velez attacked them on another. But the Morescoes, undisciplined, 
incompletely armed* and disheartened by the disappointment of their 
hopes of assistance from the Turks and Moors, were not a match for 
such nnmerous regular forces as were now employed to reduce them, 
and their ruin war hastened by the dissentions of some of their leaders, 
and the treachery of others. Aben-Humeya was privately murdered 
by the friends of his wife, whose father he had pt|t to death on account 
of bis secret practices with the Spaniards. Another chief, called Abca-^ 
Aboo, was elected King in his stead ; and he too suffered the same fate, 
from the hands of some of his officers, who hoped by this sacrifice to 
atone for their rebellion. With the death of this leader, the war, which 
had lasted almost two years, was concluded d. 

Neither Don John nor Requesens acquired any glory by their conduct 
in this war ; nor did they preserve themselves free from that imputa- 
tion of inhumanity and implacable revenge, which in this age was 
generally cast upon the Spaniard?. 

No ' other apology can be offered for the dreadful severities which 
they exercised, but that their conduct was conformable to the instruc- 
tions t given them by the King. For Philip had disapproved of the 
lenity with which the Morescoes had been treated by the marquis of 
Mondejar, and, while he listened only to the voice of superstition or ' 
resentment, forgot what every wise King will regard as the most sacred 
maxim of his policy, that the strength and glory of a prince depend on 
the number and prosperity, of his subjects. 

But this bigoted monarch set no bounds to his abhorrence of those 
who deviated, or whom he suspected of deviating, from the CathoUc 
fkith. Agreeably to his instructions, great numbers of the Morescoes, 
living peaceably in the plains of Granada, were, upon suspicion of their 
corresponding with the insurgents, put to death. All the inhabitants of 
some villages and districts, men, women, and children, were extirpated. 
AH the prisoners of both sexes were either executed or deprived of 
their liberty. And of those Morescoes who had refused to join in the 
rebellion, all but a few, without whom certain manufactures could not 
be carried on, were torn from their native homes, and transported into 
the interior provinces ; where they were exposed to the injuries and 
insults of a haughty people, and many of them by their poverty reduced 
to a state of dependence on the Castilians, which differed little from the 
condition of such of their countrymen as had been sold for slaves. 

d IndeMribiag this war, the Spanish historians have descended to the most minute detail. 
Bat amidst the endless multiplicity of litUe events and incidenU which they relate, there 
•s almost no variety, and no display either of courage or conduct that can interest a reader 
ia the perusal This part of the Spanish history is besides rendered peculiarly disg^viting^ 
by the Bumerous s^eneji of barbarous cnielty whieh it presents. 
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1568. '^'^^^ ^^^ ^^ coDclosioD of this waT ; during which, Dotwithstand- 
ing the great disparity between the contending parties, Philip was 
exposed to greater danger than at any other period of his reign. Had the 
Morescoes made themselves masters of the city of Granada, in their at- 
tempt on which they failed, more through chance and accident than mis- 
conduct or the want of strength ; or had they prevailed with Selim the 
Turkish emperor, to interest himself in their behalf ; several towns in 
Andalusia|jDd almost the whole kingdom of Valentia, wJiich was mostly 
inhabiteMf Morescoes, would have joined in the revolt; and, in that case, 
so great an army might have been raised, as, with the assistance of the 
Moors in Barbary, would have furnished employment for many years to 
all the forces which the King, who wm at the same time engaged in war 
with his subjects in the Netherlands, could have collected to oppose 
them. 

But fortunately for Philip, and perhaps for Christendom, the Sultan, 
was at this time intent upon prosecuting the war of Cyprus against the 
Venetians, and from that war he could not be diverted, althougih Maho- 
met, his grand visier, and the wisest of all his courtiers, advised him ear- 
nestly to suspend the prosecution of it, and not to ne^ect the present 
happy opportunity of turning his arms against the king of Spain «. 

« Thaanui» libk xlyiil Ferren0> an. 15S8-9-70* Cabrera, Kb. viil 
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PART If. 

It was Bot long befaie Selim had vesmf^ to ^e t^o^tj, tiia^ h^ i«;^l 
had not listened to tlik advice, as ^bibp h^d op sopnejr complet- ^^yV !j!^ . 
ed the redjactioa of the Morescoet, tbao he ^nyb^ced ipto ai^ 9.^- 
Kaace sfainst him with the republic of Vei^o^, the Fppe<» ajcujl 8?Ye^ 
•thera of the Italian states and princeS' Tt^ paps^l thrpne w^ GU^ %t 
this time by the celebrated Piua the FiAbt who bjf hii^ Q^efU. had raised 
himself from obscurity to the popedom ; and thpngb M?<^^8lj tinctai:^4 
ivith some of the rices which chai^acterised the ecQlesi^tstics of that age» 
was endued with certaiii royal virtues which I'^i^red hiu^ worthy pt tbft 
cialted station to which he had hf en adv^ped* Haying li^te^ solicited by 
the Venetians, to employ his influence to procure assistance t^Vf^ t)i<^ 
Christian pitincea against the Sultan, who» ip the tim^ of p<i^ce, ajeuct i^ 
▼iolatien pf a solemn treaty, had invaded the isle of Cypru^, Pius reA? 
iafy consented to theiff request, and with a zeal bepoi^ipg tbp head of tbt^ 
ehu#ch, espoused their cause. / 

Hisi application, haweven, to most pf the E^rppean ii|iQn^ph9 w^ 
without effect. For, besides that the season of crusades was iipw qy^V^ 
and that the most superstitious psii^e^ wer^« ip th^ a^ge, governed more 
bv political views than reUgiou9 ze^h be fpund alif^QSt all pf thesn upa- 
hie te grant the assistance which he 9Pticitpdr Thp epiperpr Maximilian 
had lately conckided a truce with the Splis^p, which \\ was greatly Iiit? in-* 
tevest to aaintaiq. The attention of the Frepcb l^iog, whr> had been 
long in alliance with the Porte, was ipgrossed by tho^ iaveterate factions 
into whioh his kingdpm waa divided* Seb^ftian, kipg gf Portugal, was 
too young ; and Sigismund of Poland tpo cpq^h WPiis ^^t with tb^ infir* 
mities oi age, to epgage in any fpreigp ei^ierprise Philip was the oiily 
great prince in Europe with whomi Pips had re^^op to eaLuect success in 
his present application. That n^qnaj^b's ^ea}, as well ai his power, w^p 
greater than that of any other European p?ipoe, and Irop) the situation 
of bis dominions, and the enmity whigh bad IftPg subsisted betweeu him 
and the Turkish Sultans, he had no le^s reason to dread the increase of 
the Ottoman power, than either the Popp or the Venetians. 

Without hesitation therefore he resolved tP cpp^ply with tbp i(biUi»> 
reqiiett that was npw made to hij», and readily entered ip^p ap ^f^JHJ!''^ 
alHance, by which he bound himself tp pay ppe half of the ex- aodthi^y^. 
pence of th^t powerful arman^ent wbipb it w^s j^^g^d pptessa- ^»*^ 
ry to employ, while the RepoMic pf Venice engaged to defray 
three-fourths of the other half, and the Pppp the remaipder. 

The preparatipes stipulated were carf ipd op with the utmost celerity 
aad dispatch, and about the middle of September a fleet was ready tp $a)l 
from Messina, consisting of upwarda of twP hundred and fifly ships pf 
war, besides ships of burden, and, if w? majf believe the cptemporary 
historians, carrying near fifty thousand m^P ; fourteen thousand 9^ v^hom 
were furnished by the Princes and States of Italy. 

The chief command of this mighty arn^ament was given to Dpn John pf 
Amtria, for whom the title of Qeperaliasi^cio wa^ invented on this occa- 
sion. The Grand Commendator Reqaesen^ was appointed his lieute- 
nant, and under hin were the marquis de Sapta-Crpce^ Dpria, M. Aqtppy 
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1S7I. ^^lo'iD^) commander of the Pope's gallies, and Sebastian Veniero, 
who commanded those of the Venetians. 
The aged Pontiff, overjoyed to obserre that his negociations had been 
attended with so great success, indulged the most sanguine hopes with re- 
gard to the issue of the war ; and, as if he had received a revelation con- 
cerning it from Heaven, he exhorted Don John to embrace the first op- 
portunity of engaging with the enemy, .over whom he assured him he 
would obtain a complete victory. He sent him at the same time a conse- 
crated standard, and a number of ecclesiastics to officiate in sacred things 
on board the ships ; and ordered a fast and jubilee to be proclaimed, with 
an absolution from their sins, to all who should acquit themselves v?ith 
honour against the infidels. 

Selim, on the other hand, exerted himself strenuously in 
IJ^I^^^ providing against so great a danger as now threatened to over- 
whelm him ; and although a part of his troops were still em- 
ployed in reducing Cyprus, he was able, througl^ fhe great resources 
which he possessed, to equip a fleet still more numerous than that of the 
Christian allies. Hali, to whom the chief command of it was given, ar- 
rived on the western coast of Greece about the time when Don John set 
sail from Sicily ; and the two fleets came in sight of each other, with a 
resolution not to decline fighting, on the 7th of October, near the galph 
of Lepanto. 

The battle was begun by the two admirals, and their exam- 
2!«*J^J^ pic was followed by all the other commanders, as fast as the 
wind, or the general orders which they had received, would 
permit them to advance. Between Don John and the Basha the engage- 
ment was bloody and obstinate. After cannonading one another for 
some time, they came to close fight, and grappled with each other. The 
Spanish soldiers thrice boarded the enemy's ship, and were thrice re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. But at last Don John having received a 
reinforcement of two hundred men from the marquis of Santa-Croce, 
the Turks were overpowered. Hali himself was killed, and all on board 
were either put to the sword or taken prisoners. The crescent of Ma- 
homet was then taken down, and the standard of the cross erected in its 
stead ; after which, Don John, in order to intimidate the enemy, gave or- 
ders to have the head of the Turkish admiral fixed upon a long pole, 
which was fastened to the topmast ; and shouts were sent fron^ ship to 
ship of triumph and victory. 

The contending parties were in the mean time engaged in every quar- 
ter in furious combat with each other, fighting hand to hand, as on a 
field of battle, and empbying not only guns and muskets, but arrows, 
pikes, javelins, and all the other ancient as well as modem weapons of 
war. Both Turks and Christians gave the most striking displays of prow- 
ess and intrepidity. Great numbers fell on both sides, and the sea for se- 
veral miles was tinged with blood, and covered with mangled limbs and 
carcases. At last the Christians were almost every where victorious. 
The Christian slaves, by whom the Turkish galhes were rowed, took cou- 
rage from the success with which the arms of the allies were attended, 
broke loose from their chains, and contributed not a httle to fix the vic- 
tory ; while great numbers of the Spanish ^and Italian galley-slaves, 
prompted by the hopes of recovering their liberty, having obtained per- 
mission from their officers, boarded and attacked the enemy with irresis- 
Mble fury, and displayed a contempt of danger with w&ich nothing but 
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despair, or the abhorreDce of slavery, could have inspired thesi. j^, 
The TuHes were at the same time greatlj disheartened by the loss 
of their admiral ; and being tempted by the hopes of making their es- 
cape upon a coast inhabited by their fellow subjects, many of them ran 
their ships ashore, and lefl them an easy prey to the enemy. 

The Christian fleet was much better manned than the Tur- 
kish, and the soldiers, having been a shorter time at sea, were Ji^Jg,^, 
more fresh and vigorous. They were infinitely better furnish- 
ed with mails and helmets, and made much more use of fire-arms than 
the enemy, many of whom were armed only with bows and arrows, the 
wounds inflicted by which were seldom mortal. The prows of the 
Turkish gallies were likewise more open and defenceless ; and the wind, 
which at first was favourable, changed suddenly against them, and great- 
ly facilitated the motions of the Christian fleet. From these causes, ad- 
ded to the fortunate bravery of Don John, seconded by the prudent and 
intrepid conduct of Requesens, Santa-Croce, Colonna, and above all of 
Veniero, Barbarigo and other noble Venetians, the allies gained the most 
memorable victory of which we read in the history of modern times. 

It was not indeed obtained without considerable loss. ' Near 
ten thousand of the Christians were killed in the engagement, J^'SJ^** 
or died afterwards of their wounds. Among these was the Ve- 
netian Proveditor, Barbarigo, a nobleman equally celebrated for his 
wisdom, bis valour and his moderation. His death was deeply la- 
mented by the allies, and proved an irreparable misfortune to the com- 
mon cause. But to compensate for these losses, near fifteen thousand 
Christians were delivered from captivity ; and of the Turks, above five 
and twenty thousand were killed^ and ten thousand taken prisoners. A 
hundred and thirty of their ships fell into the enemy's hands, and all 
the rest were either sunk or battered to pieces, or burnt, except be- 
tween thirty and forty with which Ulucciali, the famous corsair, escaped 
to Constantinople, through his superior skill in navigation, and his know- 
ledge of the seas. 

This victory, gained over the implacable enemy o£ Christendom, 
spread universal joy throughout all Europe ; and Don John, to whom as 
commander Jn chief it was principally ascribed, was celebrated every 
where as the greatest hero of the age. No person had more reason to 
rejoice than Philip, yet he received the messenger with a cold indiffer- 
ence ;* which his cotemporaries were not inclined to attribute to his mo- 
deration, so much as to that jealousy of his brother's fame, of which he 
gave aflerwai^s a more convincing proof. ** Don John," said he, ** has 
gained the victory, but he hazarded too much : he might have lost it." 
The Pope's joy on this occasion was more sincere. When he received 
the news, he cried out, in the words of sacred writ, ** There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was John." 

But the fruits of this signal victory were not proportional to 
the joy which it excited. The several admirals differed widely m^ '^ 
from one another with regard to the measures proper to be ta- *^^"^ 
ken in the further prosecution of the war. Although Don John 
had been honoured with the extraordinary title of Generalissimo, yet, ac- 
cording to the treaty of alliance, no matter of importance cguld be de- 
termined without the consent of the other commanders. He would have 
sailed immediately after the battle for the Dardanelles, to intercept the 
remains of the Turkish fleet, and to Woc.k up the communication between 
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isn ^o<^s^^^tt<'P^ *tt^ ^ M«£terralican ; tat the V^neHaiis and 
' other Aiemben of the eoobcil of war refased to agree id tbte pk^ 
posal. Other eitalerpriBea were ilberwards prqpicMfed, ai^ rejected ; nor 
c^tiM diey fik 00 any tmt comiBcto measiire* but thaft ^ returning heme^ 
to repair the dat&ftge Whkh had been laatuned) and 1o prep^ for reeni^ 
ing their operatioos in the apring. 

Nottobg after Don John's arriTal at Meninta, the Christiaiil 
J^lToISd^ ^ Albania and Macedonia) filled with admiratieil of hia charac^ 
*^^ ter^ add belieting that it must be lonjg befeir^ the Tarbi coikM 
Irecoter fh>m the blow which they had reoetred, sent an efli«> 
tnissy to make htm an offer of the aoTereignty oyer them, and to aisnre 
httti, that, if he would come to their assistance with a fleet and arnky, th^ 
woold shake otf the Turkish yoke, and sacrifice theit itres ai^ fo^tiuket 
in his service. 

Don John, whose ruling passion was ambition, would gladly hate «t» 
cepted this tempting ofier, but was obliged to inform the ambatosadoins 
tiiat before he could comply with their request) the King mast be coiv* 
suited, and his consent Obtained. He accordin^y Sent immednite notice 
to bis brother of the proposal that had beeh made t6 hibi. And Philip, 
tvhether prompted by jealousy, as was generally hdieted, or by motives 
of prudence and poticy» as he gave out, p«t an enfd at eteoe to smy hspes 
^hich Don John might have concaved, by telhng hitn, that at present i^ 
thoughts of such an enterprise must be laid aside, leit the VenetiaM 
should take the alarm, and abandon the confederacy. This, it Is'not im» 
probat>le, Would hav^ happened, since the Venetians had no less reason 
to dread the neighbourhood of "die Spaniards than of the Turks ; aild 
had biesides a chim themselves t6 a part of those territories, to the so* 
vereignty of ivbich Don John aspired. 

In the meantime Uracciah^ whom Selim had onde tiMsman*^ 
■Bntmn- der ^ chief of aM his «a vsl forces, exerted hiihself with exlra«> 
xiSt? ^ ordiiAty vigour and activity in fitting out a Hew fieet, tb vapfkf 
^ the place of that which had been ruined in the battle of Lepiia^ 
to ; and such at this time were the resources df the Tutkish eflB|iire, 
that he was ready by the month of April to leave Coostan^nofde, wink 
more than two hundred 'gatheSy besides a |^e«rt number of othe^ afatpsi 

With thk fieet he coated along N^ropont the Morea, and Epirus | 
put the maritime towus into a posture of defence ; chastiited with great 
severity ma^y of those Christitos who had been cdnoeniied in the tan* 
tation given to Don John ; and afterwatds look his station at Modonia 
the Morea, with an intention to watch there the mofiotis of the <eneniy. 
He had full leisure to fiuish all thie preparatioos Which be 
SUSuiSr ^ j«dge^ to be necesaairy. The alkes disputed long wilfc ohc 
anothe): concerning the plan vf tiiehr future o|)ecatioas ; 
and at last, when, through the inactivity which their dissentioss had 
occasioned, it Was become viecessary for them to drop their scheme of 
conquest in Greece and Africa, and to go a secoiid time in quest of the 
Turkish fieet, Philip having conceived a suspicion ^t the court of 
France had, in ordefr to gratify the Sultan, formed the -design of attacking 
htm in Piedmont, or the Netherlands, sent inaltructiobs to Dotn John to 
delay for some time longet his departure from Messina. At this plate 
the Spani^ fieet remamed tiH afi^ek* the massacre of St. Barth<4oii»ew ; 
^ ^ when Philip, being delivered fi'om his anxiety with regard to the 
1^ ' intentions of the French court, gave his hroi^er perausaita to 
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j«iti the 1^eii«tiaii6t ab^ to uet ia concert iVith thcfln io fftMecfOting 

tfce war agiaiidst tbe Tfirk». ^'*'* 

But it wa^ tke last day of Ansntt before th^ aHfes tonlA ef- 
feeloate m jiuicttoii ^f th^r ibrcei ^ atiilil was Ih^ middie Of 2^^*^ 
S^i|ileiiM>er before •they <:aflle b sight of ihe ettemjr* lorae- cne^ 
diately after their arriTal oti ^he Oreoiaa ^^ast^ Ulwxiali drew 
out ys fleet, as if kte toteiided to offer batUe $ htit iiO sooner had he 
made a emf^ dischailg^ of his aHtllei^^ in the way of bravado 6r defi^ 
an^, thah he ^etiried undar the l<M^tifiGilfioll6 of Moidoo. Thetoe he had 
s tre iK g thctoejd kk wth « maliBer, as 4o render it ex^emely dai^rous 
ibr the «Hie9 16 afrproach ; and he resolTed to He i^ Wait there for some 
£»rouT»Ue oppoi^tu^ity of littatking ^eaa, dr at least to kee{> his €eet in 
realdinesi to harass iMdl interrupt ihetii> in oatofe thej ehould attemjit a 
dcvoeiil. ^ 

Odn Joha^oalhadaeoirtiGiltff his nenetal offiiceri^ toceA- 
fltier irf the voreastites projper to *« pursued in case the SSSteh?" 
Tbrlash «dminil should f^rsist iti his resolution to deefine int. 
^i^blMg. It w«8 thotight impradtieabte to foroe their wiy 
into ti» Imrtidur ^f ^Mtydon $ and Cherc^re it was i^solved to put the 
Ibices 0ta ilhore, and to besiege the towil by land.' But from this attempt 
tiiey W^re •loon "deterred, by Ihe infotoation which they re^eired from 
sou^ truops'sent to i^eoolnoitre th^ strength of the place ; Winch was ^ 
comepl^ly fottified^ that they could not «xpect to reduce it be^f e ik^ 
approach of winter. 

it Wot mcxt agi^ed to atlemfit the beduction of Nararino, 
whieh is another town on ike weste^nl ^dast of thfe Morea, iiot Jjjjj^ 
liiany iniieii ilreM Medon. Tlte conduct of this edterprise Wad 
ccMmobntted to Aleocander Famese^ prince of {^Ankla, who sotne yeai% 
afterWerds 'GXM all £iiitope with bis rctoown^ and acquif ed the character 
of one -of the greatest generals of this or perhaps of any other age* 
Bui "(be pk^esent traklertakidg did not v&n4 hiin ati opportunity Of dis- 
f^aiyfiilg ^ose superioY talents for which he is so justly celebrated. 
The igarradn Was powerfully Enforced by detaehmeints sent fVom 
Modofn ; atid %o iramerous an anny Was drawn together fh>m the neighs 
bouttf»gtoW«8, ajbd sent kf Ulucciali to attack th^ 1^iegier^4 that Farhese» 
iiAer hattering the tMifyatts for several days, was trbl^ed t6 
raise the aiege, and iput hil forces on board the fledt ; which isniied. 
soon afterwards set sail foi^ Messina. 

^otke months before this time the league had suffered an ^^^^ 
irrefutable lot^s, by the death of the Pope ; whose suc^estloi' 
Ofegoi^ tie XUIfl) had neitber the satfie 2eal nor the saine influence 
and authority. Oregbry, hoWerer, entered readily into bis predeces- 
tor's TtchMs^ and sheWed himself witKng to pursuie the plan which Pius 
had adopted. And Philip, who was now entirely free from his appro- 
faehsi«Bls Of a Frendi invasion, had resoived to eiert hiikiself more than 
evier in ^ prosecution bf the war. But the Venetians having been 
highly dissatisfied with thie inactivity of the Spanish fleet it 
the preioeding sHeraser ; and findrag that after a trial of two "^^^^^ 
yeaH they bad, notwithstanding the victory of Lepanto, tvithth^xarict. 
derived little advantage from the war, to compensate for 
tlie great etfence which it had cost them, they Htttened to proposals 
made them by the French ambassador, and through his intercession con- 
cftided a sepame peace with the Saltan. 
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j^^ The Pope and Don John expressed their indignation against iht 
Venetians, on this occasion, without reserve. But Philip Uioug^ 
it beneath his dignity to discover either uneasiness or resentment ; and 
when intelligence of the peace was brought him, he answered coolj, 
that he had entered into the league at the desire of the sovereign Pontiff; 
and that, although the Venetians had thought proper to abandon it, he 
would still employ his fleet and army as before, for the attainment of 
those important ends, the humbling of the Infidels, and the security of 
Christendom, with a view to which the confederacy had been formed. 

Agreeably to this resolution, he sent orders to Don John, to Doria, 
and the marquis of Santa-Croce, to employ their utmost diligence in re- 
pairing and augmenting the fleet, and to hold it ready for entering upoa 
action in the spring. These orders were punctually executed. UUic- 
ciali, with the Turkish fleet, advanced as far as Prevesa in Epirus. 
But neither he nor the Spanish commanders thought it expedient to tiy 
their force in a general engagement. At length Ulucciali, after rein- 
forcing the garrhons of the maritime towns, dismissed the corsurs who 
had come to his assistance, and about the end of the summer set sail for 
Constantinople. Afler which Don John, agreeably to his instructioDS 
from the King, passed over to Africa, with an intention to undertake the 
reduction of Tunis ; carrying with him for this purpose a fleet of two 
thousand sail, having twenty thousand foot on board, besides four hun- 
dred light horse, seven hundred pioneers, and a numerous train of heavy 
artillery. 

Tunis was at this time in the hands of the Turks, conunanded by 
Heder Basha, whom Selim had lately sent to govern the town and kitig^ 
dom. Heder, seized with consternation at the approach of the ^aniii 
fleet, left Tunis with hif troops and a great number of the inhabitants, 
and Don John took possession of the place, without meeting with the 
smallest opposition. 

FhiViip had instructed his brother, when he sent him on this expedi- 
tion, to destroy Tunis^ and to strengthen the fortifications of the ide 
and fortress of Goletta «. But instead of complying with these instruc- 
tions, Don John resolved to fortify the town more strongly than ever ; 
and having laid the foundations of a new fort, or citadel, he treated all 
the inhabitants who remained with lenity and indulgence ; and engaged 
many of those who had fled, to return and submit to the Spanish go- 
vernment ; after which he carried back his fleet to Sicily. 

He soon discovered his intention in acting a part so contrary to the 
orders of the King. His success in an enterprise in which the late Em- 
peror had failed, though entirely owing to the cowardice of the Turkic 
governor, had inflamed his ambition ; and he had conceived the hopes 
that his brother would be persuaded to grant him the title and dignity of 
, the King of Tunis, in compensation for the sovereignty of Greece, wluch 
he had prevented him from accepting. The Pope, it is said, had dis- 
approved of Philip's resolution to. demolish Tunis ; and had secretly 
encouraged Don John to venture upon disobeying him ; from an opinion 
that the erecting a Christian kingdom in Barbary, would prove the most 
efiectual means of extirpating the piratical* states. . It is certain that 
Gregory warmly solicited Philip to confer upon his brother the sove- 
reignty of his new conquest, and represented that all Christendom, and 

e The Goletta, which is situated at the entrance of the bay of Tunis, had been in the 
hands ti the Spaniards ever anoe it was conquered hy the emperor Charies. 
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especially Spain and Italy, woald from thence derire the most tnb- 

f tantial advantages. *'^'' 

Philip was conscious that, notwithstanding his copious resources, it 
was beyond his power, while the war in the Netherlands subsisted, to 
effectuate the establishment of a new kingdom in opposition to so potent 
an enemy as the Turkish Sultan. And he had desired the fortifications 
of Tunis to be dismantled, in order to save the expence of a numerous 
garrison, which would be necessary for its defence. He did not, how- 
ever, express great resentment against his brother for counteracting his 
instructions. But when the Pope interceded with him to confer the 
sovereignty on Don John, he replied, ** That, although no person could 
be more sincerely concerned than himself, for his brother's honour and 
interest ; yet there was much ground to doubt, whether either the one 
or the other would be advanced by his complying with the Pope's re- 
quest ; and that he could not grant it, till he should know whether he 
was able to maintain the acquisition thit had been made, against the 
formidable armament which the Sultan was preparing for its recovery." 
The prudence of this reply, whether it did or did not proceed from 
some secret motive of jealousy against his brother, was fully justified 
by the issue. 

In the summer following, Selim sent Ulucciali against 
Tunis, with a fleet consisting of three hundred ships, having G!&i»to 
about forty thousand troops on board, under the command ^tbe Turin. 
of his son-in-law Sinan Basha. The new fort which Don 
John had begun to build, was not yet complete. Nor was the garrison 
which he had left strong enough to hold out long against so great a force. 
Don John laboured with much zeal and anxiety in assembling the Span- 
ish fleet, with an intention to raise the siege, but he was detained for 
several weeks, first in one harbour, and afterwards in another, by 
tempestuous weather and contrary winds. The Turks in the mean 
time being powerfully seconded by many thousand Moors, under the 
governor of Tripoli and the viceroy of Algiers, pushed forward their 
operations at the same time against Tunis and the Goletta. The garri- 
sons defended themselves long with the utmost bravery ; but at last 
they were overpowered by numbers, and both the Goletta and the town 
were taken by assault. 

Don John was aflected in the most sensible manner by this disaster ; 
which shewed him the folly of his late presumption, and extinguished 
those flattering hopes which he had long indulged of attaining some re- 
gal or sovereign establishment. His mortification on this occasion was 
the greater, because, after his most vigorous efibrts, the Spanish fleet 
was still too weak to enable him to take vengeance on the enemy. Phi- 
lip, for the same reason, dreaded that the Turkish commanders would 
pursue their conquests, and either attack his other possessions in Africa, 
or attempt a descent in Naples or Sicily, and it is probable that his appre- 
hensions would have proved but too well founded, had not Selim died 
abotit this time, and left his throne to his son Amurath the Third ; who 
devoted the beginning of his reign to the arts of peace ^. 

<* nnie« Cantemir's Hitt of the Ottoman «niptre» Antonio Herrera ; an(| Ferrenft in 
hoe anno. B^miaD!^* Mb. m 
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OP THE KEIGN OF 

PHILIP THE SECOND^ 

KING OF SPAIN. 
BOOK X. 

During the conne of the transactions related in the pre- .J^i. 
ceding book, a variety of important events happened in the thtvloMt^ 



Netherlands, which require a more circumstantial narration. 

In opposing the prince of Orange and count Lewis of Nassau, it was 
confessed, even by the dake of Alva's enemies, that he acted with the 
most consummate prudence ; and if his conduct afterwards had been 
equally prudent, he might, notwithstanding the general odium which his 
tyranny had excited against him, have preserved the Netherlands in obe- 
dience to his authority. For if such of the people as were disaffected to 
his government remained quiet while the prince of Orange was at hand 
to ^vour their attempts, it cannot be supposed, that, afler all their hopes 
of assistance were extinguished, they would have ever dared to dispute 
his will. And indeed the spirits of this unhappy people, at the present 
period, seem to have been so entirely broken, and their minds so deep- 
ly impressed with awe and terror, that nothing could have inspired them 
with the courage which they afterwards displayed, but insolence and op- 
pression carried to the most enormous height. 

As soon as the army of the prince of Orange was disbanded, , 

Alva dismissed his German cavalry, and having distributed the ui^mS^ 
greatest part of his infantry into winter- quarters, he set out '*«■«'»• 
himself with the remainder for Brussels ; where, after a trium- 
phapt entry, he ordered his victory to be celebrated with every species 
of rejoicing. He then commanded a solemn thanksgiving for the suc- 
cess which had attended his arms to be observed through all the provin- 
ces ; and ordered a statue of himself to be formed in brass, and medals 
to be struck, which, while they served to perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits, gave proof of a degree of vanity and arrogance, which put his 
Iriends to the blush, and made the world unwilling to yield him that praise 

20 
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j^^ which his vigour and abilities would Tiave procured him ^ One 
^of the first acts of his admioistratiou afler his return to Brussels, 
Was to determine the fate of the prisoners whom he had taken during the 
campaign ; and all such of them as were inhabitants of the Netherlands 
were treated as rebels, and put to dteath. 

A strict inquiry was set on foot, to discover those who had, 
HUtynnny. ^j^jj^p jjy ^ord ov deed, whibt the war subsisted, shewn their 
inclinations favourable to the prince of Orange. And as the issue of 
the war bad remained long Uncertain, and fortune had sometimes favoured 
one side and sometimes another « many persons had unwarily given vent 
both to their hopes and to their fears ; little suspecting that they were to 
be called to so rigorous an account for unguarded expressions, uttered 
among their friends and neighbours, which were now imputed to them as 
the most atrocious crimes. The people of the Low Countries had long 
enjoyed the privilege of not being tried by any judges, but those of the 
city or district to which they belonged ;'and no citizen could be put to 
death who had not confessed his crime. No regard was paid to either of 
these privileges. Persons of ^^ raaks were hurried from the places d 
their residence, and carried to so great a distance as made it impossible 
for them to disprove the accusations brought against them, however 
groundless. Great numbers were seized on^bare suspicion ; many suffer- 
ed death on the slightest evidence ; and others were harassed with pro- 
secutions, by which they were reduced to the utmost poverty and distress^ 

- b In one of the medals he was repreoeDted riding Sn a triaraphal diariot« wHli a Til- 
tDry behind him puttlhg a croihi apoa his bead. In his right-hand he held a swoni, to 
signify that he had conquered oouot Lewis by open force ; and in the left, an Mgtt, to ei- 
press that wisdom of which he had availed himself against the prince of Oituige : and as a 
farther emblem of his wisdom, tlie chariot was drawn by owls, Irhiah ia the wantm bcft- 
iben superstition were sacred to Minerva. 

But his statue, which was made at this time, ai^d afterwards placed in the dtadel tf 
Antwerp, afforded a still more striking proof of his vanity and arrogance. It was iht 
-workmanship of Jockeling, a German artist the most Celebrated sculptor «f the i^e. The 
governor was representea trampling under his feet the figure of a monster, having eertaiii 
emblematical signs in different parts, which denoted the petition which had been presented 
to the dutchess of Parma, the compromise, and the insurrection and tumults which ensued 
The base of the work was a square pillar of marble, containing on one side the it6tf% 
liame, and on the other three sides an encomium of the duke of Alva ; who is there s«tf 
to have extinguished heresy and rebellion, to have saved the church from destruction, and 
restored .justice and tranquillity to the Netherlands. This monument of Alva'is vanity iru 
far from being acceptable to the King ; it was a subject of derision amotl^ his enemies at 
the court of Spain y and in the Flemings, it excited the highest resentment and indif^Mh 
tlon*. 

It appears from Grotius. that about this time the duke made several usefiil regnlatidis 
with regard to trade, the coin, and the liberty of the press ; but they fiiiled in promoliiig 
the purposes for which they were intended, and even the memory of them was soon effiw- 
ed bythe violence of the measures which he afterwards pursued. 

c The negligence which the judges discovered in the sentences which they passed against 
the unhappy victims delivered over to them by the inquisitors, find in the warrants wbMi 
they signed fbr their execution, would be incredible, if the many instances reeorded hf tNs 
contemporary historians did not put it beyond all doubt. An order was issued at this tine 
fbr executing several of the prisoners who had been condemned. In the list of their names 
the name of one man was inserted whose cause had not been tried, and he too was led Co 
execution. Some time after the judges give orders to have this man brought before them 
for his trial. They were informed, that, in obedience to their formet' command, he had 
already suffered death ; and proof was at the same thne kud before them of his innoeencr. 
Most of the judges expressed on this occasion great uneasiness ; but Tat^s, the Spanioi 
lawyer, observed, that what had haijpened, if rightly considered, ought not to p?f% t' 
tnuch concern, sinoe it was happy for the man's soul that he died innoceiit 
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The ini^dity and mireleiititig cr«i«lty cxercitedl by the itt- 
qutsitors dtffased an untrersal ti^rror orer ail the provinces. iv n^. 
Not only the Protestants, but likewise all who had ever shewn J^jJJJ^ 
thenuselves attached to the liberty of their country, saw that i^^iran^ 
nothing less would satisfy the governor than their utter ruin, p^pfc/** 
It would not avail them> they perceived, to conceal their senti- 
ments, nor even to disclaim uiem ; since many of those who had done so, 
had been punished with death and confisoation ; and had received no 
ether favour fVom the judges, but that of having suffered by the sword or 
halter, instead of being committed to the fiames. Determined by these 
considerations^ great numbers of both sexes abandoned their habitations, 
and withdrew into foreign parts. We ought not, perhaps^ to believe what 
some historians relate, that no less than a hundred thousand houses were 
forsaken by the inhabitants. It is however certain, that several of the 
principal cities were sensibly thinner, and some whole villages and small- 
er towns were rendered almost desolate. Many of those who left the 
Netherlands went over to England, where they were well received by 
Elizaheth. And as in that country they enjoyed the free exercise of 
their religion, they fixed their residence in it ; and amply rewarded the 
English for the protection afforded them, by introducing among that peo- 
ple various branches of manufacture, with which they had before been 
unacquainted. 

The Low Countries suffered extremely fVom this emigration of the inr 
habitants. But the duke of Alva, far from being deterred by this consi* 
deration from the prosecution of his plan, was at pains to prevent the re- 
turn of the exiles, and even prohibited from returning all such of their 
friends as had gone to visit them, by publiifihing an edict, setting forth, 
^at they should be considered as holding intercourse with rebels, and 
should he fiable to the punishment due to those who gave assistance to 
^e enemies of the King. 

• The governor's vanity was flattered about this time, by an embassy 
which came from the Pope, to present him a consecrated hat and sword. 
Tthis sort of present, which used to be bestowed only upon princes, was 
confbrred on the duke of Alva, as an illustrious defender of the popish 
6itb ; and it contributed to confirm him in the pursuit of those sanguina- 
ry measures, which had procured him such a distinguished honour. 

But there was now almost no occasion for employing measures 
of this kind in his government of the Netherlands. All persons The rpt 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to his displeasure, had mbduei. 
either been put to death, or had gone into a voluntary banish- 
ment ; while those who remained had shewn themselves ready to yield 
am implicit and entire obedience to his will. The new bishops, the de- 
crees of the council of Trent, the rites and ceremonies of the Romish 
church, were received and established throughout all the provinces. 

This success of the duke of Alva's arms and counsels gave 
great uneasiness to some of the neighbouring princes^ and par- Amiety or 
ticularly to the queen of England. That wise princess had ^^b^^ 
from the beginning of her reign beheld with anxiety the grow- 
ing power of the Spanish monarchy. She knew how much Philip was in- 
dined to disturb her government, and was sensible of the advantage 
Which the vicinity of his dominions in the Netherlands afforded him, for 
carrying any scheme which he might form against her into execution ; 
especially at the present period, when, instead of the limited preroga- 
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net ^^^® which he had hitherto ei^oyed in &ete proTincefl^ he had ae- 
quired an absolute or despotic power, and established a ^ili^ry 
force, which wa^ foraidaUe to the Deighboaring nations, as well as to 
the people whom it had been employed to subdue. Prompted by Uieee 
considerations, Elizabeth had granted her protection to the Flemish ex- 
iles ; and, if we may credit some historians, she had given secret assist* 
ance in money to the prince of Orange. The situation of her affairs at 
home, where she was disquieted by the machinations of the partisans of 
the queen of 8cots, rendered it inexpedient for her to come to an open 
breach with the Spanish monarch ; but notwithstanding this, she had re- 
solved to lay hold of the first proper opportunity that should occur of 
counteracting his designs. 

It was not long before ap occasion of this kind offered, which 
mOT>^' tel 8^^ readily embraced. Some merchants of Genoa having engag- 
^inKto ed to transmit certain sums of money for Philip's use into the 
'^ Netherlands, had put four hundred thousand crowmi on board 
five small vessels, which, being attacked on their way to Antwerp by pri- 
vateers belonging to the prince of Conde, were obliged to take shelter 
in the harbours of Plymouth and Southampton. The Spanish ambassa- 
dor at the court of London immediately applied for a safe-conduct, that 
he might send the money by the nearest way to the Low Countries ; and 
at firnt Elizabeth seemed willing to grant his request ; but afterwards she 
ordered the ambassador to be told, tibat, as she understood the m<xiey was 
the property of the Italian merchants, she had resolved to detain it for 
some time in her own hands, and would take care that the owners should 
not have any reason to complain. The ambassador endeavoured to make 
it appear, that the money belonged to the King his master ; and he was 
seconded in his applications for it by letters addressed to the Qu^en from 
the duke of Alva. Elizabeth lent a deaf ear to (heir remonstrances, and 
discovered plainly, that she had resolved to keep the money. Alva was 
not of a temper to bear patiently this insult It wit ever more a^ee- 
able to his nature, to conquer difficulties, than to attempt, by negociation, 
to elude them. Without regard to treaties subsisting between the Eng- 
lish and the Flemings, and without consulting either the States or council 
of the Netherlands, he ordered all the English merchants at Antwerp to 
be cast into prison, and their effects to be confiscated. He did not con- 
sider, or he was not moved by the consideration, that the Flemings had at 
that time a much greater quantity of goods in England, than the English 
possessed in Flanders. Elizabeth had no reason therefore to be sorry for 
what had happened. But she dispatched an ambassador to Philip, to 
complain of the injury done to her ; and not receiving satisfaction, she 
proceeded to make reprisals, and seized effects, belonging to Spanish and 
Flemish merchants, by which her subjects were more than compensated 
for all the losses which they had sustained in Flanders. Alva came at last 
to perceive his error, and sent over Christopher AssonviUe to England, 
to negociate an agreement with the Queen. Elizabeth, who took plea- 
sure to mortify the pride of Alva, refused to admit AssonviUe into her 
presence, because he had not credentials from Philip. Alva, more en- 
raged than ever by this affront, prohibited the people in the Low Coun- 
tries from holding any commercial intercourse with the English ; but at 
last, after various negociations, the matter was adjusted by treaty, and 
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Ae trade pot o^ii its ibrmet footing, io the year one tbemafid fire ^^^^ 
hundred and seventy • four <>. 

In the mean tune Elizabeth gained her end, and did a mo^ material 
prejudice to Philip^s interest in the Netherlands. This prejudice was 
indeed much greater than she intended « and was accompanied with more 
important consequences than she could possibly foresee. Oreat arrears, 
were due to the Spanish troops, and ^Iva had contracted a considerable 
debt by building citadels. Flulip's treasury, although the richest in Eu- 
rope, was exhausted by the expensive wars in which he had been engag- 
ed against the Turks and Moors ; nor could he at present aibrd the mo- 
ney requisite for the maintenance of his forces in Flanders. In this si- 
tuation, the governor found it necessary to have recourse to the Flemingp, 
whom he believed to be so thoroughly subdued, that they would not re* 
fuse to comply with any demand which he could make upon them. 

The absurdity and folly, added tathe oppression and tyranny, ^^ 
into which his arrogance, together with his ignorance of the inte- S^oSf 
rests of a cocomercial people, betrayed him on this occasion, may md m 
justly be regarded as the chief cause of all the difficulties which P«n"i«^ 
be afterwards encountered, and of all those astonishing exer- 
tions which the people made to free themselves from the Spanish yoke. 
It may appear surprising, that the imposing of taxes, however burdeD<« 
some, should have wrought more powerfully on their minds, than the 
cruel persecutions which had been exercised with such unrelenting fury 
on account of rt^ligion. But the reason is obvious. The persecutions 
extended only to a certain number of individuals ; whereas the taxes 
affected all men alike, and must have proved the source of universal 
and perpetual oppression. 

The people in the Low Countries had in no period been accustomed to 
be taxed by their princes. The power of imposing taxes belonged, by 
the constijtution and constant practice, to the assembly of the States. 
And when the prince had occasion for money, he had been accustomed, 
from the earliest times, to petition the States for a supply, which they 
either granted or refused, as they were satisfied or displeased with the 
reasons for demanding it. At certain periods, and particularly in the be- 
ginning of the present reign, they had carried their jealousy of tliis im- 
portant privilege so far, as to appoint commissioners of their own to re- 
ceive the money from the people, and to see it applied to the purposes 
for which it had beed granted. The duke of Alva paid no greater regard 
to this than he had done to their other privileges. He resolved by his 
own authority to establish taxes, sufficient not only to supply his present 
necessity, but to serve as a perpetual fund for defraying all the expences 
of his government. 

The manner in which these taxes were imposed was not mqre arbi- 
trary, than the taxes themselves were oppressive. They were three in 
number. The first was a tax of one per cent, on all goods, whether 
moveable or immoveable. The second, of twenty per cent, to be paid 
annually, of all immoveable goods, or heritage. And the third, of ten 
per cenL of all moveable goods, to be paid on every sale. It was en- 
acted, that the first of these taxes should be paid only once ; but it was 
ordamed, that the other two should continue as long as the public exigen- 
cies should require. 

d Metereo, p. SO. Str«4&» P^ 2SS. BentirogliOj p. 89. 
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Ifttinatioii yvm made of ^se demands, in ti« name of the 
Bicitf imi- King, to an agsembly of the States ; and it is impossible to de- 
JJJJ^*^ seribe the astonishment which they excited. The depoties 
knew not what answer to retnrn ; and therefore desired time 
to consider of the tremor's reqaisitions, and to transmit an acconnt o# 
them to their constituents. They were received every where wi^ 
grief and indignation ; and there was nothing to be heard but the bitter- 
est tamentations over all the provinces. 

*^ It was not enough, they complained, for the King to have stripped 
the country of infinite numbers fsi the people ; to have filled the provin- 
ces with fore^*n soldiers, and to have wreathed the yoke about the necks 
of the inhabitadts, by garrisons and citadels ; but they must likewise 
bear the charge of supporting those instruments of their oppression ; 
and for this purpose, instead of the voluntary and moderate contrtfoutions 
which they had been wont to pay under former princes, be loaded for 
ever with the most violent and oppressive taxes. Notwithstanding the 
injustice with which they had been treated from the beginning of the go- 
vernor's administration, yet, during his contest with the princes of Nas- 
sau, they had remained unshaken in their fidelity to the King, and eves 
oo^perated with his forces against the enemy ; but it now appeared 
^kaX their most implacable enemy was the King himself; who seemed to 
desire nothing so much, as to reduce them to a state of the most wretched 
slavery ; and in order to accomplish an end so cruel and inglorious, had 
sent among them the duke of Alva, whose conduct seemed rather as if he 
had come to extirpate the inhabitants, than to govern or protect them. 
But they had already borne too much* It was time to shew that they had 
not been insensible of the treatment which they had received, and that 
they were not altogether unworthy of their illustrious ancestors, to 
whose wisdom and valour they were indebted for those invaluable pnvi- 
]eges, of which the King, and the odious instruments of his tyranny, now 
wanted to deprive them*. 

When the States found that the new taxes were so universaHy 
J'^S^'il?' disagreeable to their constituents, they took courage, and re- 
S^Stt**'^ presented their own sentiments concerning them to the gover- 
nor. They reminded him of the disturbances which haS aris- 
en from an attempt to establish the tax of the hundredth penny, in the 
year one thousand ^\e hundred and fifly-six ; when persons of all ranki 
discovered an irreconcilable aversion to it, not only on account of the ex- 
orbitancy of the tax itself, but because it reduced them to the disagree- 
able necessity of laying open their private afikirs. There was stiH 
greater reason, they observed, for being dissatisfied with the other^taxes ; 
and especially that of the tenth part of moveable goods, to be paid at 
every sale. This was not only such a tax as had been never known in 
the Low Countries, but would fMrove a burden which it would be utterly 
impossible to support. It would amount, in many cases, nearly to the 
▼alue of the commodities themselves ; since the same commodities were 
often transferred from one person to another, and from him to a third, « 
fourth, a fifth, a sixth,, before they came into the hands of the consumer. - 
In woollen manufactures this was unavoidable ; the wool was purchased 
by one set of manufacturers ; the yarn by another ; the cloth, before it 
was dyed, by a third ; then it was sold to the merchant ; hy him, to the 
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rets^er ; aod 4>y the reUHef to bis ctkgtomert for use ; tnd that the ^^ 
tax propoted wmdd amount to sii or deven tenths of the foil value 
<^ the commoditj. Several coosequeacet, fatal to the prosperity of the 
people, woold eneue* Foreigoerfl would do longer purchase their manu- 
factiires, because they could not sell them at the usual prtcet. The ma<* 
Bufactorers aod merchaots would fly from a countrjf where they were se 
grievously oppressed f and the FleanDgs would be obl^d to have i^ 
course to foreign nations for those commodities with which foreigners had 
lutherto been supplied by them. Thus the sources ai their wealth wouM 
in a little time be dried up ; and, as they would not have My manufac- 
tures of their own, so they could not long possess the means c^ purchas- 
ii^ them from others. To these reasons they added another, taken from 
the great expence and difficulty with which the collection of the tai pro- 
posed must be attended. A mokitude of tax-gatherers must be employ- 
ed ; the people would still find it practicable, to ownberless cases, to elude 
the tax ; and the tranquillity of the prortoces would be continually dis- 
turbed with altercations and disputes. 

la answer to this remonstrance, Alra, with much ignorance and 
haughtiness, replied, that, nothing couM convince faom that tite taxes re« 
quired would be so oppressive as had been represented ; sio^e it was 
evident, that he demanded only one part of ten for the King, and left 
the remidning parts to the people. That in his town of Alva in ^ain, 
the tax of Uw tenth penny was actually paid, and yielded him an yearl^ 
rent of between forty and fifty thousand ducats. That if s^ch a re» 
veotte as he expected should arise from it in the Netherlands, he wo^ 
deliver the people from all their other taxes* That he had often heard 
the late Emperor complain of the difficulty of procuring money from 
his subjects in the Low Goontries ; and that, in order to obtain it, he 
had been cotistrained to grant them privileges greatly prejudicial to his 
authority. But at present there was no room for remonstrances. 
Great arrears were due to his troops ; several new forts mfust be built 
without delay for the security of the country ; money for these purposes 
iDiist be immediately procured, and be could not devise any mote effec- 
UaA oeaDS of raising it, than the taxes which were proposed ^ . 

Such was the giovernor's reply to the assembly of the States ; but 
being sensible of the difficulties which attended his plan, he laid it before 
tiie council, and desired the counsellors to consider of the most effectual 
HMfthod of carrying it into execution. There were some of them, who, 
HI ordter to ingratiate themselves with the Duke, exhorted him to persist 
Ml his destga. And these men advised him to endeavour first to gain 
ever such of the provinces as had distinguished themselves by their 
loyalty ; spying, that their example would soon be followed by the other 
proirioces, who would dread incurring the imputation of disaffection. 
- But most of the counsellors were of a contrary opinion, and particu- 
iarly the president Viglius ; a minister of long experience in the Ne- 
theriands, and of undoubted fidelity to the King. *' The objectiotWi'* 
said he, '' which had been urged against the taxes were unanswerable ; 
§or there was the widest difference between the. kingdom of Spain, and 
^e Low Country provinces. The weakh of Spain consisted in the 
great extent of its territory and the fert^ty of its soil. It %vaa divided 
&oro other kingdoms, either by inaccessible mountains, or by the ocean. 
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It WM complete within itself, and independent of any connezioQ 
with other coantries. Whereas the Netherlands were of such 
amall extent, as to he utterly insufficient to support the inhabitants* 
They were situated in the heart of Europe, and had so many different na- 
tions bordering upon them, that, if trade were discouraged or oppressed, 
the manufactures and merchants could easily, and would certainly, trans- 
{rfant themselves, together with their arts, to the countries which lay 
around than This consequence was^ to be dreaded from much less bur- 
densome impositions than those that were proposed ; which were such as 
bad never taken i^ace in any commercial state, and to which, he was con- 
fident, the people of the Low Countries would never be persuaded to 
submit. I speak thus (continued he) prompted by a concern for the 
interest of the King, as well ^ by a regard to the prosperity of the 
Netherlands ; for there is the greatest reason to apprehend, that if the 
governor shall not depart from his resolution, trade will soon be* reduced 
so low, that the people will be disabled from furnishing the supplies 
requisite for the purposes of government i^." 

This speech of VigHus served rather to ihcense the duke of Alva 
tiian tm convince him. Without regarding either the dignity of the 
speaker, or the strength of his arguments, he vouchsafed to make d^ 
other answer, but that, long before this time, he had resolved upon the 
taxejp in dispute, and had communicated his resolution to the counts Bar- 
laimont and Moircarmes, before be came into the Liow Countries. His 
purpose was unalterably fixed, and those who were friends to the King 
musU without any further altercation, exert their endeavours to briof 
the States to a compliance with his will. 

When the States found that the governor was equally deaf to the re- 
monstrances of the president, as he had been to theirs, they began to 
dread the effects of his displeasure ; and in order to sooth hb resent- 
ment, they gave their consent to the tax of the hundreth penny ; in- 
treating him, at the same time, to pass from tbe other taxes, and repre- 
senting again, in the strongest terms, the ruinous consequences which 
would attend them. But he was still as inexorable as ever ; although 
he condescended on this occasion to make a trial of some softer expedi- 
ents, before he should have recourse to those of a more violent nature, 
which, in case of necessity he was determined to employ. 

In the beginning of the year one thousand five hundred and 
AefS'in. •i^^y'®*^**^* Philip, with the advice of the inquisitors at Ma* 
dMBiiity. drid, had pronounced a general sentence against his subjects in 
the N^etherlands, finding them obnoxious to justice, and de- 
priving them of their fortunes, rights, and privileges. By this extraor- 
dinary sentence, which, from the nature of it, was incapable of being 
execiited, he had kept this unhappy people in perpetual anxiety ; but at 
last, believing their spirits to be thoroughly subdued, and dreading the 
utter desolation of the provinces, he had resolved to publish a general 
indemnity ; and, some months before the present period, bad transmitted 
it to the duke of Alva, together with a confirmation of it by the Pope. 
The Duke thought that he could not publish this indemnity at a more 
seasonable juncture ; and he flattered himself that it would serve to 
conciliate the favour of the peof^, and make it easier fo^ him to over- 
came their aversion to the taxes. It was first made public in the city id 
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Antwerp ; where the governor, seated on a lofty throne, surround- 
ed with a degree of pomp which no former governor had assumed, 
ordered it to be read in the presence of a prodigious concourse of peo* 
pie, who had come from all quarters to hear it, full of the most anxious 
expectation. It was afterwards printed and dispersed over all the 
provinces. But it was extremely ill-calculated to promote the purpose 
designed ; and was clogged with such a number of exceptions, as tend- 
ed rather to awaken the fears of the people, than to allay or remove 
th^m. 

From the benefit of it were excluded, not only all the preachers of 
the reformed religion, but likewise all those who had ever lodged or 
entertained them in their houses ; all who had been concerned in break- 
ing the images, or in violating the monasteries and churches ; all who 
had subscribed the compromise, the petition of the nobles, or any other 
such bond of association ; and, lastly, all those who had given assistance, 
or shewn favour, by word, deed, or writing to the enemies of the King. 
Such were the exceptions that regarded individuals ; and with respect 
to cities and communities, it was declared, that if any of them should be 
found to have been accessory to the late disorders, on the pretence of 
maintarning their privileges, the King reserved to himself the power of 
punishing or forgiving them, as he should judge expedient. 

It is not surprising that an act of indemnity such as this, 
should have failed to produce any salutary effect. Persons of ^^^J?' 
aU ranks were highly offended with that open declaration which 
it contained, that they had forfeited their privileges. There were many 
who, although they themselves had ever been zealously attached to the 
Catholic religion, were connected by the most endearing ties with those 
who had forsaken it. Prompted by natural affection, gratitude, or hu-* 
manity, they had done offices of kindness to their friends and neigh- 
bours, for which they were now made equally liable to punishment, as 
if they bad been guilty of the most enormous crimes. Their minds 
therefore were thrown into a greater ferment than ever ; and they 
were disposed to regard the pardon which had been proclaimed, rather 
as an insult added to the injuries which they had received, than as an 
act of clemency and mercy \ 

The duke of Alva considered it in a light extremely different, and 
soon afterwards resolved to make trial, whether it had produced the 
desired effect. With this view he ordered the several governors to 
inform the States of their respective provinces, that the situation of his 
affairs required an immediate and large supply, and that they must 
proceed to the raising of the tax of the tenth penny, without any fur* 
ther remonstrance or delay. With the different provinces, however, 
he thought proper to employ very different means of persuasion. As 
the inhabitants of Namur, Artois, and Hainault, had, from the beginning, 
been extremely submissive to hts will, he desired the counts Barlaimont 
and Noircarmes to acquaint them, that he wished to obtain their consent 
to the tax, more for an example of obedience to the other provinces, 
than from any intention to levy it upon them ; who had deserved so 
well of him by their fidelity. But he delivered his orders in a much 
more peremptory ton* to the other provinces. He would take care, he 
9aid, in levying the tax, to prevent the consequences which they appre- 
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h€sided might arise from it ; and would abolish it, if he found it 
hurtful to their trade. In the mean time it was the will of the 
King that it should be imposed. The King had invested hini with 
power to exact it ; and he was unalterably determined to employ that 
power for the purpose for which it had been conferred. He concluded 
with reminding them of the guilt which they contracted during the 
late commotions ; and bid them esteem it a happiness that they were 
DOW allowed to atone for their folly, by giving a part of their substance, 
when the King might in justice have seized the whole. 

By these promises and threats an assent was at last extorted ; 
The o«ne> but it was given upon two conditions, that all the provinces, 
SStt^SS^ without exception, should agree to the taxes ; and that the 
governor should, according to his promise, moderate tbem in 
such a manner, that no prejudice could arise from them to the trade or 
manufactures of the Netherlands. The only provinces which rejected 
these conditions were those of Utrecht and Brabant. And the former 
ef these discovered, in the progress of this affair, a firmness and intrepi- 
dity that deserves to be recorded. 

Soon after the governor's orders were communicated to the 
Jule con^ States of Utrecht, they sent ambassadors to represent, that hav- 
dact oi the ing taken his demand under their most serious consideration, 
tTtt^'ht! they were unable to conceive how it could possibly be granted. 
The territory of Utrecht, they said, was small ; the inland 
parts of it were barren, and the other parts were preserved from the 
fury of the waters at an immense expence. . Although they had but late- 
ly become subject to the house of Austria, yet, in order to rai^e the tri- 
butes imposed upon theni by the late Emperor and the present King, 
they had been obliged to contract a very large debt, which they had ne- 
ver been able to repay. During the late disturbances, they had sufered 
more than the other provinces ; their city had been forsaken by its oaost 
industrious inhabitants, and their trade, which was never great, almost 
annihilated. But as they knew the necessity of the governor's affairs^ 
and were sensible how much they had been indebted to him for restor- 
ing tranquillity to the Netherlands, they were willing to assist him to 
the utmost extent of their ability, and would engage to pay him yearly a 
hundred thousand florins for six year|» ; provided they were freed from 
all other burdens during that time. 

This offer the governor rejected with scorn and indignation. The 
States then sent another embassy to inform him, that they had consider- 
ed fully of what they could afford ; they had flattered themselves that 
their offer would have met with a favourable acceptance ; they were con- 
scious of having given the strongest proof of a^n inclination to comply 
with his desire ; but, whatever should be the consequence, they most 
now declare, that it was beyond their power to offer more. And in thM 
declaration, the presidents of the five churches concurred ; protesting, 
that they could not agree to the taxes proposed, without incurring the 
censure of excommunication, which was denounced in the Pope's bull ^^ 
in ccena Domini^ not only against those who imposed taxes on the reve- 
nues of the church, but against those likewise who submitted to them. 
But the governor paid no greater regard to this nirotestation of the ec- 
clesiastics, than to the remonstrances of the States. It provoked him 
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6:xceeding1y, to meet with such obstinate resistance from so in- ^^^ , 
considerable a province as Utrecht. He had threatened to em- 
ploy force, and he now resolved to put his threat in execution. 

He began with sending to the city of Utrecht a regiment of infantry, 
consisting of two thousand four hundred men ; who, besides exacting 
the same number of florins "k week for their pay, lived at free quarters 
in the houses of the inhabitants, and knowing the governor's design in 
placing them there, indulged themselves in every species of outrage. 
He summoned the magistrates of the city, and the States of the pro- 
vince, to appear before the Council of Tumults, to answer for their 
conduct in the year one thousand five hundred and fifty-six, when they 
ceded to the Protestants one of the churches of the city for their reli- 
gious assemblies. It did not avail them to allege in their defence, that 
only a few individuals were concerned in this deed ; that these few had 
acted with the best intention towards the King and the Catholic religion, 
and had made that concession, of which the whole city was now accused, 
in order to prevent the most urthappy consequences, which would other- 
wise have arisen from the intemperate zeal of the reformers. These 
defences made no impression on the duke, or on the council. And sen- 
tence was passed with very little hesitation, at the same time against the 
ecclesiastics, the nobles, and the several cities of the province. The 
ecclesiastics were deprived of their right of voting in the assembly of 
the States ; the nobles were stript of all their honours and immunities ; 
the cities of Utrecht, Amersfort, Wyck, and Rhenen, were declared to 
have forfeited their privileges ; and, as Utrecht was supposed to have 
been more particularly guilty^ it was enacted, that all the territory and 
avenues belonging to the city and corporations should be confiscated. 

The States were so far intimidated by this iniquitous sentence, and 
their patience so much exhausted by the oppressive rapacity of the sol- 
diers, that they were induced to raise the offer which they had made of 
one hundred thousand florins, to one hundred and eighty thousand. But 
neither what they had already suffered, nor what they dreaded from the 
governor's resentment, could induce them to yield their consent to the 
taxes of the tenth and twentieth penny. 

This resolute conduct of the people of Utrecht was attended with the 
most important consequences. It annulled the obligation under which 
the other States had come, when they consented to the taxes, on condi- 
tion that all the provinces should concur ; and it confirmed the people in 
their resolution strenuously to oppose the levying of the taxes. 

The governor was aware how difficult it would have been, in their 
present temper, to carry his plan into immediate execution ; and al- 
though it does not appear that he ever entertained the remotest thoughts 
of dropping it, yet, as his occasions for money were extremely pressing, 
he called an assembly of the States to Brussels, and demanded, that, be- 
sides the hundredth penny, .to which they had formerly consented^, they 
should, in place of the other taxes, pay two millions of guilders yearly^ 
for six years. The States endeavoured to make him sensible of the ex- 
orbitancy of this demand, but in vain. He gave them a month to consi- \ 
der of it, and at last^rom their dread of his tyranny, they agreed to his 
request. ^ 

1c This amoanted to 4«00Q,000 guilders. 
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The prince o£ Orange was not an unconcerned spectator of 

these transactions. He had gone, as was mentioned before, at 
^JJ^ the end of the year ope thousand five hundred and sixty-eight, 

to join the Protestants in France. He was present, and had a 
coflsiderable share in the several actions which passed between the«Cal- 
' vinists and Catholics, at la Charity, Hoch-^a-Tille, and Poictiers. Bot 
being too deeply interested in the afl^irs of the Netherlands, to renaaiD 
long at so great a distance from them, he had left his brother count Lew* 
IS to command the German forces in France ; and having returned in 
September one thousand five hundred and sixty-nine, to his county of 
Nassau in Germany, he had been employed for some time in making pre- 
parations for trying bis fortune once more against the Spaniards. 

In Germany be received particular intelligence of every thing that had 
happened in the Low Countries since his departure. He was informed 
how much the duke of Alva had increased the hatred which the people 
entertained against his person and government. He received the strong- 
est assurances of their disposition to revolt ; and was solicited by the 
Catholics, as well as Protestants, by those who still remained in the coun- 
try, as well as those who had been forced to leave it, to take up arms in 
their defence. But he had not forgotten the cause of the failure of his 
first attempt ; and he resolved not to begin any military operations, nor 
even to levy forces, till he should be better provided than formerly with 
the means of their support. 

Soon after Al^'s arrival in the Netherlands, many of those 
wlJa^S**- ^^® ^^^ '®^^ ^^^ country on account of the persecutions, had 
fcjDoM ledge united together, and fitted out a great number of armed vessels, 
^iMiutho- ^-^^ which they seized all the Spanish ships which they could 

meet with on the Flemish or English coast These adventurers 
had lately, through the violence of Alva's administration, received a 
great increase of number ; and had been joined by many persons of 
rank, who had acquired an ascendant over them. They were all stroog- 
ly attached to the prince of Orange, from whose wisdom alone they had 
any hopes of being restored to their native country ; and they desired 
nothing so much as t))at he would undertake the direction of their affairs. 
They agreed, therefore, as soon as it was proposed by their leaders^to 
receive commissions from him, and to pay a fifth part of the value of all 
their prizes to certain officers, to be appointed by him to receive it. 

As their fleet was greatly superior to any which the duke of Alva pos- 
sessed, they did incredible mischief to the Spanish, and sometimes too to 
the Flemisn merchants ; and if their prizes had been sold to advantage, 
the proportion .which they allowed to the prince of Orange would have 
amounted to a considerable sum. 

William had recourse, at the same time, to another method 
iBtrispetof of improving his finances. He empowered some of the infe- 
^Jnmg^- ri^r nobility to grant commissions, in bis name, to the Protestant 

preachers, who went throughout the provinces in disguise, and 
procured contributions from all those who were disaffected either to the 
Catholic religion or the Spanish government. These men not only knew 
better to whom it was proper to apply, but by their piety and eloquence, 
they had greater influence over the people, than ai^g|^ther persons whom 
the prince could have employed. By their means too, he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the disposition of the people, and formed a cor- 
respondence with many of the principal inhabitants^ which contributed 
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Dot a little to adrance his views. These transactions were carried ^^^^ 
on chiefly in Holland and Zealand, where the reformed religion had 
made greater progress than in the southern provinces '; and where, from 
the nature and situation of the country, intersected by navigable rivers, 
canals, and branches of the sea, the people dreaded less, and were in 
reality less eiposed to, the power of the Spaniards It was in these pro- 
yinces, formed both by nature and art to be the seat of liberty, that the 
prince of Orange had wisely resolved to make his first attempt to gain a 
AM>ting in the Netherlands. And, accordingly, intrigues were formed, 
and plans concerted, between his agents and some of the principal inha- 
bitants, for delivering the maritime towns into the bands of the Protes- 
tant exiles. Attempts were made to get possession of £nchaysen, and 
other cities in North Holland ; but from different causes they proved 
abortive at this time, and were laid aside till fortune should he more pro- 
pitious. The persons concerned in them had Httle reason, it may be 
thought, to flatter themselves with the hopes of secrecy ; yet so univer- 
sally odious was the Spanish government become, to the Catholics as well 
as the irefbrmers, that none, even of those by whose means the plots of 
the Orange party were defeated, could resolve to give information of 
them to the governor, They were averse from gratifying a man whom 
they had so much reason to detest ; and abhorred the thoughts of that 
cruelty, which they knew would, in case of a discovery, be exercised 
against the guilty. 

The duke of Alva, therefore, remained entirely ignorant of 
all that passed ; nor does it appear that he entertained the least ^^ ^ 
suspicion o£ the machinations of his enemies, till the taking of LoaveMein. 
the fort of Louvestetn. This fort stands in the island called 
Bommel, which is formed by the Maese and the Waal ; and, though 
^ weakly fortified, was of great importance on account of its situation. It 
was taken by surprise at this time, by Herman de Ry ter, a native of Bois- ^ 
le-Duc, who wished to signalize himself by some gallant exploit in the 
service of the prince of Orange. He had carried with him no more than 
fifty men, and with this small number he hoped to be able to defend the 
fort till his associates should arrive, but unfortunately they were prevent- 
ed from advancing by some unforeseen accident ; and in the mean time 
the fort was invested by a superior force, which had been sent from 
Bois-le-Duc, by Roderigo de Toledo. The besieged defended them- 
selves long with the most obstinate valour ; but they were at last over- 
powered by numbers, and de Ryter himself was slain ^ 

The duke of Alva was greatly alarmed by this event. He. i57i. 
considered the cause more than the effect, and apprehended ^jp^^^j^ 
that this first enterprize of his enemies, which had been so ea- of aitiu 
sily frustrated, would ere long be followed by other attempts 
in diifferent parts of the provinces. It excited in his fiery temper a de- 
gree of rage and indignation equal to his anxiety. And his resentment 
was inflamed by the opposition which the people had made to his raising 
the tax of the hundredth penny ; especially in the maritime provinces, 
where he had never been able either to levy that tax, or their proportion 
of the two millions q^uilders. which the General States had consented 
to pay . him yearly^H^is opposition might have opened his eyes, and 
shewn him the necelMy of embracing milder expedients than he had 

1 Meteren, p. 86. Bentivoglio, p. 87. 
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^j^j hitherto employed ; but instead of this, it served only to fix him in 
his first purpose of having recourse to open force and violence. 
And \{e was resolved, whatever should he the consequences, to compel 
the people to submit, not only to the tax of the hundredth penny, to 
which the States had given their consent, but likewise to that of the tenth 
and twentieth, to which they had refused it "*. To give a colour to his 
conduct, he asserted in the council, that the States had consented to the 
two latter taxes as well as the former. Viglius, and some others of the 
counsellors, reminded him, that tht consent obtained had been granted 
upon a condition which did not yet subsist. But Alva was not in a tem- 
per of mind, at this time, in which he could either listen to the truth, or 
bear with contradiction. They were no better than rebels, he $aid, wha 
durst affirm, that the States had not consented. The King's honour, as 
well as his interest, required, that the taxes should be levied without de- 
lay ; and he would suffer himself to be cut in pieces, rather than allow 
the States to break the promise which they bad given him. 

He accordingly issued an edict, requiring all the inhabitants 
MqiUrin« ^f the Low Couutnes to make immediate payment of the tenth 
ijjy^^of and twentieth, as well as of the hundredth penny, to the officers 
appointed to receive them. But, as he had promised to mode- 
rate the two former taxes in such a manner as to prevent the pernicious 
consequences that were apprehended, an inununity from the tenth penny 
was granted to foreign merchants, on the first sale of goods imported ; 
and they were permitted to export them again, without paying this tax» 
provided the goods had not been transferred from one person to another 
during their continuance in the country. The same immunity was like- 
wise granted on the first sale of cattle, corn, and fruits, the produce of 
the Netherlands. 

These immunities, which the governor considered as proofe 
XSSiSJS- ^° ^^^ P^*"^ ^^ ^^® greatest condescension, had no effect to- 
3!is measure, wards reconciling the people to the taxes, which thej 
believed would, notwithstanding these concessions, be at- 
tended with the ruih of their commerce and manufactures. Their 
aversion to them, and their resolution to oppose the levying of them, 
were as strong as ever. In many towns the people began, almost as 
soon as the edict was published, to feel a scarcity of the common ne- 
cessaries of life. Provisions were not brought to market, nor did the 
merchants expose their goods to sale as formerly". These inconveiii- 
encies were felt in no place more than in Brussels, where the governor 
resided. There was an entire stagnation in that city of every t^pecies 
of commercial intercourse. Neither food nor drink could be purchased 
in it. The shops and workhouses were shut up. The lower sort of 
people were reduced to despair ; and the whole city was overwhelmed 
with grief and consternation. 

In this situation, Alva formed the barbarous resolution of 
Hi^ barbarity, putting to death, before their own houses, seventeen of the 
principal inhabitants. His soldiers were under arms ; the 
gibbets, the ropes, and the executioners, were prepared ; when hap- 
pily, only a few hours before the time fixe^i|r the execution, a 
messenger arrived with information that the exflBad made a descent 
on the island of Vorn, and got possession of the Brille. 

TO BentivogUo, p. 87. alblA 
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Alva, thunderstruck with this intelligeace, recalled his 1^71. 
bloody orders ; and resolved, though with much reluctance, J^f i.^'Sj *^ 
to suspend for a time the levying of the taxes. He was Ues. ^ ^' 
deeply sensible of the advantages which the exiles might 
derive from their acquisition of a place, which, on account of its situa- 
tion at the mouth of a great river, and in the neighbourhood of many 
important cities, had always been considered as one of the chief keys 
of the Netherlands. He knew likewise how extremely disaffected the 
people in the maritime provinces were to his person and government \ 
and he dreaded that other places would follow the example of the Brille, 
and open their gates to the enemy. 

He had the greater reason to be uneasy at this event, as he had not 
exerted himself with proper vigour to prevent it. He had neglected to 
form a naval force sufficient to contend with the exiles ; and had there* 
by not only suffered the trade of the Netherlands to be ruined, but had 
led his government almost defenceless on that side, where, from the 
- nature of the power which the Protestant exiles possessed, it was in the 
greatest danger of being attacked. He had not even put garrisons into 
the cities that were most exposed ; but, at the very time when the exiles 
were hovering on the coast, kept a numerous body of troops quartered 
in Utrecht ; which, if they had been distributed among the sea-coast 
towns, might have baffled all the attempts of the enemy. Of this supine 
negligence in a person of so great vigour and abilities as Alva, no 
account can be given, but the extreme contempt in which he held the 
Protestant exiles ; whom he considered as fit only to exercise piracy 
upon merchant ships, but utterly incapable q£ conducting any important 
enterprise. 

But although he had not taken the necessary precaution to secure 
himself against their attempts, he had not been altogether inattentive to 
their motions. He had complained to the queen of tilngland, of her 
permitting them to sell openly, in her dominions, the goods of which they 
bad robbed the subjects of the King his master. This was in effect 
giving assistance, he said, to the King's rebellious subjects, and was 
a violation of the treaties which subsisted between the Spanish and 
English crowns. Elizabeth was secretly a friend to the Flemish exiles ; 
and she had little reason, and as little inclination, to gratify the desires 
of Philip, or the duke of Alva. She knew that, for some lime past, 
they had maintained a correspondence with her Catholic subjects, and 
had used their endeavours to disturb her government. But she did not 
judge it proper at this time to come to an open rupture with Philip. She 
therefore complied with Alva's request ; ordered all ships belonging to 
such o( the inhabitants of the Low Countries, as had withdrawn their 
allegiance from the king of Spain, to leave her harbours ; and forbade 
her subjeets to furnish them with shelter or provisions. 

Thiis unlooked-for compliance of Elizabeth, which was matter of 
gr£at triumph to the duke of Alva, and of equal mortification to the 
exiles, was attended, in the issue, with consequences very different from 
those which were expected. It reduced the exiles to despair ; and as 
they were now thrown off by the only foreign power from which they 
had received prote^|^, they resolved, if possible, to acquire posses- 
sion of some place^B^rength in their native country. Having with 
this view assembled at Dover, they set sail with twenty-five ships, under 
William de Lumey count de la Marck, who held the chief command 
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^ among them, by commission from the prince of Orange. Id tbeir 
voyage they had the good fortone to meet with t«FO Spanish Tesseli 
richly laden, which was no small consolation to them in their present for- 
lorn situation. They intended to have made an attem^pt apon Eochuysen, 
in North Holland ; but the wind being contrary, they were obliged to put 
into the Maese, where they cast anchor before the town of Brille, on 
the first of April one thousand five hundred and seventy>two. The 
count de la Marck immediately landed his troops, and sent a messenger 
to summon the inhabitants, in the name of the prince of Orange, to sur- 
render. But as they hesitated for some time what answer they shotild 
return, he began to suspect that they were preparing to make resistance, 
and therefore ordered the gates on the north side to be burnt dowD. 
This was done accordingly ; and he entered, and took possession of the 
town without opposition, at the head of only two hundred and fifty meo. 

So accidental and so easily accomplished was the first event of that 
war, which rendered the Netherlands a scene of horror and devastation 
for more than thirty years ; but which, whilst it proved the source, ot 
many occasions, of extreme distress to the people, called forth an exer- 
tion of virtue, spirit, and intrepidity, which seldom occurs in the annah 
of history. Never was there a more unequal contest than this which 
was now begun between the inhabitants of the Low Countries and the 
Spanish monarch ; and never was the issue of any dispute more con- 
trary to what the parties had reason to expect. On the one side, a 
people, consisting chiefly of manufacturers and merchants, inhabiting a 
country of small extent, and already much exhausted by a long contio* 
ued exercise of tyranny and oppression ; on 'the other, the richest 
monarch of the age, who was master of the most numerous and best 
disciplined forces, commanded by generals distinguished above their 
cbtemporaries by their consummate skill in the art of war. Nothing 
but despair could have made the people of the Low Countries^ enter the 
lists with an adversary so much superior jto them. And it could hardly 
be supposed that they would not be quickly overwhelmed. But from 
the sequel it will appear, how rash it is to conclude with confidence, 
that because an event is improbable, therefore it will not happen. 

On the next day after the Protestants had made themselves masters of 
the Brille, they began to convey their booty on board tbeir ships, with 
the design of proceeding On their voyage to West Friesland ; but one of 
their nun^ber, a native of the place <>, having represented that they 
could not reasonably expect to find a more conmiodious settlement ebe- 
where, the count de la Marck, and all the rest, entered readily into his 
opinion ; and they resolved without delay to fortify the town with the 
cannon belonging to the fleet. 

They had just time to put themselves into a posture of de- 
fuSnpuo fence, when the' count de Bossut p, to whom the duke of Alva 
morerthe had given orders to attack them, arrived in the island with a 
body of Spanish troops, collected from Utrecht and other pla- 
ces in the neighbourhood. The count de la Marck, whose forces were 
ipuch inferior in number to the enemy, remained within the town, with 
k resolution to defend it to the last. The Spankrds advanced to the 
walls, and began to batter them with their artilMK when one of the 
townsmen leaped into a canal, and swimming a wK way till he came 
to a sluice, which Bossut had neglected to secure, he broke it down, and 
le^ in such a quantity of water^ that, in a few hours, a great part of the 
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ceiMpiry was mer&owed. This fiH nfiH 4e.ter 9as9ut frxM^ the pro- 
8«c«tioii«f fais eotisrprise ; aUbough it obliged ^ii^ to reioov^e h^s - 
forces to tlie south side of tjke town, where the ground which led to the 
principal gate was still uncorered by the w^^r- t»^ Marck had planted 
there bis heaviest xranDon ; and the Spaniards had little p^'ospect of be^ng 
able to carry their point soon. In the n^an time, two of the boldest lead'' 
ers of the exiles sallied out with a part ojf t^ soldiers from the opposite 
gate and marching along the dyi;^ to the place we^e ^oasut had left hip 
ships, they burnt some of them, suqk othejrs, «et t^e re^st adjrift, an^ then 
retoroed safe to the city. Wheo the Spaniards were advert^i/sed of thi^ 
disaster, and perceived the water roun4 them risiog h>g^^ ^d^ higher^ 
they were struck with a sadden panic, and betook thems^ves wU^ the 
utmost precipitation to the shore. Most of them made their osc^p^ iif 
the opposite c<mst in some vesfi^, which the enemy h^d not tix^e ^^er 
tb let loose or destroy ; and others by pwimming, till they rej^ched th^ 
ships that had been set a^rtil ; while a considerable number was swal- 
lowed xipip the mud and water. Had they been pursued by the enemy, 
they must all have perished. 3ut la Mar^, who was doubtful of the af- 
fections of the citizeos, thought it daogero^s to quit the town^ j[est they 
should diQt the gates, and turn jtus own artillery against him. 

From>this success, the Protestant .dejriyed ^ increfise both of strength 
. and <:ourage. The citizens declared openly in their favour, <]ind they 
were immediately joined by numbei^ who flocked ^tp them from all part? 
of the island. The names of the inhabitants we^e registered ; and 
ihej all swore allegiance to the prince of Orange, as the 9nly legal 
governor of Holland ; engaging to defend the town and i^and in hi^ 
same, and that of the King, against the d^ko of Alva smd th^ Spaniards ^ 

Their example quickly diffused the spirit by which they were actuat- 
ed, and served as a signal of revolt to other places. Of this the count 
De Bossnt soon received a convincing proqf. Having with great difficulty 
passed over from Vorn to Beyerland, he led his troops towards Dort, 
where iie intended to refresh them after the fatigue which they had un- 
dergone. But the inhabitants having heard of his repulse at Brille, and 
dreading, that he might compel them to pay the tai^es, they resolved, 
whatever should be Uie consequence, to refuse him admittance into the 
city. As he was not in a condition to en^ploy force, he marchedi directly 
io Rotterdam. 

There too he found the people equally ave^rse to the ad- 
mission of the Spaniards ; but after assuring the m^istrates 
that he meant only to lead them through the town, and not to 
lodge them in it, he persuaded them to suffer the several coip- 
panies to pass through it, one by one. The ofiagistrates had reason 
quicidy to repent of this concession. No sooner had the first company 
entered the city, than Bossut, without regard to his engagement, ordered 
them to keep the gates open, till the other companies shoqld arrive. 

q This first victory of the Protettantt was tuUied by that nvage ferocity, of which 
th^re are maoy iqatances in the present war. The monki knowing bow obnoxious they 
-were to the conquerors, endeavoured to make their escape from the island ; but they were 
seized in their flight, trea^d in the most cruel and contumelious manner, and afterwards 
pot to death. The exileflfcre too much inflamed by the barbarous treatment which 
they themsebes hJtfl received, to distinguish between the innocent and the guilty, or tO 
Itttieo either to the dieutes of humanity, or that of religion, for which they professed such 
ardent zeal Having been treated as wild beasts by their .enemies, they had now become 
sochj and tore in pieces every thing that fell in their way. 
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* The citizens reproached him with his treachery, and attempted 
to shut the gates by force. He had hitherto been held in esteem 
for his moderation \ but being chagrined, on this occasion, by the d»s- 
carriage of his attempt against the Protestants at Brille, and incensed 
by the affront which had been offered him, 6rst by the people of Dort, 
and since by those of Rotterdam, he resolved to wreck his vengeance 
upon th6 latter, and shewed his soldiers what he wished them to do, by 
killing with his own hand one of the citizens, who was endeavouring to 
shut the gate. His troops, eager to follow his example, drew their 
swords, attacked the city-guards, slew some of them, and drove the rest 
out of the city ; then giving a loose to their fury, they spread them- 
selves over the town, and butchered more than three hundred of the 
inhabitants'. 

This shocking deed was no less impolitic, than it was savage and bar- 
barous ; and added fuel to that flame which Bossut, as governor of tM 
province, ought to have been at the utmost pains to extinguish It re- 
quired but little discernment to perceive the necessity of employing the 
mildest expedients with the maritime provinces. There were no cits^ls 
or Spanish garrisons in the towns of these provinces. The soldiers who 
had been quartered in them, had been drawn off at different times, for 
the punishment of the people of Utrecht. The situation of most of the 
towns, surrounded by the sea, or by the rivers and canals, rendered it 
extremely diflScult to besiege them ; and the Protestants, who could 
have easy access by water to every part of the country, were greatly 
superior to the Spaniards in naval force. The people were not ignorant 
of these advantages ; and they resolved to avail themselves of them oa 
the present occasion. The massacre at Rotterdam made them regard 
Bossut and the Spaniards with horror ; and even those who wished to 
maintain their allegiance to the king of Spain, were determined to guard 
against the entrance of his troops within their walls, with the sabie 
vigilance which they would have employed against an open foe. 

This spirit appeared first at Flushing ; which, on account 
vhi^£ ^^ **® situation near the mouth of the Scheld, has long been 
reckoned one of the most important towns in the Netherlanib. 
Among the last instructions which the Emperor delivered to his son, 
when he resigned his dominions, he advised him to make this place act 
object of his particular care, and to spare no expence to secure it 
against the attempts of his enemies. Alva had not bestowed that atten- 
tion on it, which a . place of so much consequence deserved. He had 
weakened the garrison, by ordering all of them but eighty Walloon 
soldiers to take up their quarters in Utrecht. The loss of the Brille, 
which was owing to the same cause, had made him sensible of his error. 
He now therefore resolved to finish a citadel at Flushing, of which he 
had foid the foundation some time before ; and with this view he order- 
ed eight companies of Spaniards to go there, under the command of an 
experienced officer. The citizens beheld the chains which were thus 
forging for them, with deep concern. They dreaded the consequences 
which might arise to their trade. They were not entirely free frcMa 
apprehensions of being treated in the same manner as the people of 
Utrecht and Rotterdam They doubted not thall^sooner or later, the 
garrison, which was about to be stationed in the town, would be employ* 
ed to compel them to make payment of the taxes ; and they were emr 
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boldeaed by the success of the Protestants in the isle of Vorn. 
While their miDds were in this agitation, there arrived ainong them 
some partisans of the prince of Orange, who had come on purpose to 
exhort them to assert their liberty. Instigated by these men, the popn- 
lace ran to arms, and obliged the feeble remains of the garrison to quit 
the city. 

On the next day, the Spanish forces arrived in the harbour. The 
people were assembled in the streets, and upon the walls ; and were still 
in some measure unresolved as to their future conduct. The Protes- 
tants, and other friends of the prince of Orange, remonstrated to them 
on the absurdity of hesitating, afler they had begun hostilities. ** By 
expelling the garrison," cried one of them, ** you have< already done 
what the Spaniards will undoubtedly interpret to be high treason against 
the King. Consider well to whose mercy you expose yourselves. Re- 
itoembec the fate of the counts Horn and £gmont, and consider whether 
either your merit or your innocence has equalled theirs." The Pro* 
testants employed another method to impress the minds of the vulgar. 
They caused proclamation to be made by sound of trumpet, that the 
Spanish garrison was at hand, and that all the citizens must hold their 
effects, their wives and daughters, in readiness for their use •. 

When men are balancinif between contrary resolutions, the smallest 
weight is sufficient sometimes to turn the scale. A man in liquor, who 
had mingled with the crowd, offered for a small reward to fire one, of 
the great guns upon the Spaniards ; and he did it accordingly, on re- 
ceiriog three guilders from one of the Protestants who stood near him. 
From that instant the people were fixed in their purpose. The Span- 
iards, astonished at their reception, and utterly unprepared to employ 
force, let slip their cables, and sailed for Middleburg. 

In that city resided Anthony de Burgoine, lord of Wackene, the 
governor of the province ; who, as soon as he was informed of what 
bad happened, set out for Flushing, and on his arrival there, having 
called together all the inhabitants into the most public part of the town, 
he employed ^very argument addressed to their hopes and fears, to 
persuade them to return to their allegiance. But they could not listen 
now to any thing but the passions by which they were inflamed. Their 
abhorrence of the Spanish tyranny was now wrought up to the greatest 
height ; and the governor, apprehensive of danger from their unbridled 
fury, immediately left the town. 

Soon after his departure they pulled up the foundations of the new 
citadel, and drove out the persons to whom the charge of building it had 
been committed. In a few days afterwards they gave a still stronger 
proof of their resolution never to return under the Spanish government. 
Don Pedro Pacheco, who had been appointed governor of Flushing, 
hAVing been detained some days behind the troops, was ignorant of what 
had passed, and entered the harbour under a belief that his soldiers were 
in the town to receive him. The people ran to arms, and having seized 
and plundered his ship, they cast him and his attendants into prison. 
Among papers which were found in his possession, it is said, that they 
met with evidence of his having come with a design to exercise in 
Flushing the wontedjiyranny of the Spaniards ; and this discovery, add- 
ed to the circumstance of his being nearly related to the duke of Alva, 
prompted them to form the barbarous resolution of putting him to death. 

•Reidairasy p.' lOi 
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He offered to |>ay th^m a rtcb ransoiti fot hi* life, chid to teMitm 
their prisoner ; bat they rejected his proposal. He then begged 
that they would respect the nobility of his birth, aod ptit bifid to death 
by the sword, rather than by the halter. Even this reqnest W«8 denied 
him. Their minds wi»re grown sarage, from th^ bl6ody seeoes which 
bad of late been so often acted before them ; and they rejoiced in the 
opportunity which they possessed of wrecking their Vengeance on the 
duke of AlTa, by inflicting a disgraceful puhishmebt on his kinsman. 

They wefe aware ot the consequences with which this conduct, so 
Tiolebt and hostile, must be attended ; and, as they kneW that it would 
quickly draw upon them the whole weight of the goyetnor's Resentment, 
they omitted nothing in their Jiower to secure theroseltes against it. They 
laboured incessantly to strengthen their fortifications. They impofied pri- 
vately from Antwerp, ammunition and provisions, which they laid op in 
Btore ; and they applied to the prince of Orange, and to the Protfefttanti ill 
France and England, fbr assistance. Some troops were immediately sfettt 
them from France, by count Lewis of Nassau ; and five hundred Flefli- 
mish exiles came from England, who were soon aftei^ards followed bf 
two hundred Scotch and English volunteers, under the command («f tW0 
adventurers, Morgfin and Balfour. Their fleet received an adgmedtHtioQ 
vvhere thejr did not expect it. The duke of *Alva having, some months 
befoire, fitted out a nuinber of vessiels to cruise upon the coast, the com- 
manders of these vessels now declared in favour of the party which 
they had hitherto opfiosed ; and, setting sail for Flushitig, inlisted tinder 
the banners of the count de Tserart, to whoni the |)i4nce df Oran|e had 
given the bhief command of all the forces in the province. 

Tserart soon found himself possessed of stiAcient btrecigtb, 
f^\f not only to defend Flushing, btit likewise to attettipt the re- 
^ zeabuS" duction of the other towns id Zealatid. With most at these 
towns, there was viery little occasion fot* hxhphyia^ force. 
The inhabitants of Canipvere, Aimuyden, and sotne other }>lace^, w^fe 
nd less inclined to revolt than the people of Flushing ; and in a feW days 
the whole province, ei^cept Middleburg and the caltle of RitiBMekidSi 
declared against the Spanish goteriiment, and received ^tH^^ns firobi 
Tsetart. 

In Middleburg too, the greatest part of the inhabitants ivOtild j^^f 
Bav<s followed the e3k:ample of the other toiVns ; but they ^^ete or^HW^ 
ed by the garrison. Tserart laid siege to this city, and e^tfiebted sdoM te 
have got possession of it. The garrison was weak ; aftd ais the utiles 
were masters at sea, he hop^d. by their means, to int^ircfept ^fay riEfio- 
forcement which might be sent from the continent. The dukift bf AlVa 
was sensible of the great importance of the place, and resolved^ if pos- 
sible, to relieve it. For this purpose, hte ordered Sahcid D'Avila, Wie 
of his bravest officers, to carry thither a thotisand select soldieirs, partly 
Walloons and partly Spaniard^), whom be mingled together, as he did oa 
many occasions afterwards, that he might the more efiectiially eiicitfe 
their emulation ; and to these a great number of officers and persons of 
rank joined as volulUeers, that they might partake tf the glory of so 
dangerous an enterprise. 

D'Avila left Bergen- op- zooirt in the end of April, alid had a pr09|Jc* 
Tous hayigatioh down the Schetd. He was desirous to land his troops ott 
the nearest part of the island, as from thence he w6\ild have had the 
shortest march to Middleburg. But the enemy having received intelii- 
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Since of bis design, htd drawn together a powerful fleet to oppose ^^^ 
fit. He was oDiiged therefore to keep out to sea oa the north 
^de of the island, and to fetch a compaM round, till he came to that part 
of it whit'h is washed by the ocean The landing there was difficult by 
rfed^on at the flats and shallows, which made it necessary for him to 
nfiJ^rch a great way in the water ; but, as be met with no opposition from 
th^ ebemy, he at last brought his men all safe on shore. Then having 
imiiiediately set out with a chosen band, to etamine the situation of the 
ettefliy, atod having found that, trusting to the fleet, they had taken oo 
precaution fbr their defence, he ordered all his forces to advance They 
ran forward to the attack with the utmost impetuosity. The besiegers 
were overwhelmed with astonishment. The garrison at the 
same time sallied out upon them from the city. They aban- g!^^ 
doned their trenches almost without resistance ; and being hem- 
mied hi on every Side, all if them, except a few, who escaped to Flushing 
afftd Catnprere, were put to the sword *. 

In this manner wa^ the si«ge of Middleburg raised. But as the Pro- 
tectants still t^tlitt^d their Superiority at sea, they hoped, that by sur- 
i^tihding th6 island With their ships, knd intercepting the supplies which 
might be sent to it, they should soon be able to compel the garrison to 
snrrender. Their fl^et consisted of no less than one hundred and fifty 
artned iresselS, tiianned with sailors who were much more expert than 
any whoti^ th*^ dnke of Alva could procure. Their maritime enterpris- 
er Vr^e for this reason itlmoSt always attended wi^ success, and they did 
inbl^dible mischief to ^e Spaniards at sea ; while at land, having only 
Tkw troops to oppose to regular and well-disciplined forces, they were 
seldom able to look them in the face. 

At this time, when the sea was covered with their ships, and 
s^moSt every Entrance to the ports of the Low-Countries block- SSJj? 
ed np, the duke of Medina-cceli arrived upon the coast. This ;^J*%jw 
iloblemab had been sent by Philip to succeed the duke of Alva, ^ 
wh6, on account of his health, had applied for Kberty to return to Spain. 
Mediha^-cO^li had brought with him fifty-ships, having two thousand Span^ 
ish i}oidltH*s on board ; bnt as he knew nothing of the late transactions 
in the maritime provinces, and had no suspicion that the Protestants 
pOi^essed Stich a considerable naval force, he fell unawares into the 
midst of their fleet. Twenty-five of the largest of his ships were tak- 
en. iSome of ih^m escaped to Rammekins and Middleburg, and he him- 
self ^t' With difficulty into Sluys, in Flanders. The exiles found on 
board the ships which they took, two hundred thousand guilders in spe- 
cie ; and the Ships, with the effects which they contained, were valued 
at five hundred thousand °. 

Their next success was in an attack upon a fleet of twenty ships, 
Whith the tinke of Alva intended to send to Middleburg, with troops* 
ofdn^nce, pikes, and gunpowder, for the use of the garrison. The ex- 
iles attacked these ships before they had left the harbour^ and having 
taken them all, they carried them, together with the military stores, to 
Flushing. 

Another fleet, fitted ont for the «ame purpose at Sluys, was equally no- 
fortunate. The Zeatanders being informed by their partisans of the des- 
titiatroti of this flefet, and of the time fixed for its departure, took three 

t BentiToglio, p. 93. a M«nrrfl Auriaeus, p. 8S. 
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^^^ shipe, io the short -roo hetwixt Sloys apd the isle of Widchera, 
and had the courage to, pursue the rest iuto the harhour of Ram* 
mekiDS, where, notwithstandiog the fire of thegarrisoD, they took 8oine« 
aud burnt the rest. 

They were not so successful in their next adventure. It had been the 
chief object of their desire, for some time, to make themselves masters 
of Middleburg- ; because, while that city remained in the hands of the 
Spaniards, the whole island was subject to perpetual alarms. They had, 
as we have just now seen, defeated several attempts which the duke of 
Alva made to introduce supplies, and now the town of Tergoes was the 
only channel by which they could be conveyed. Tergoes is the capital 
of South Beveland, and was defended at this time by a garrison of ei^l 
hundred Walloons and Spaniards, under the command of Isidore Pacheco, 
a Spanish officer. 

To this town Tserart, genera) of the Zealanders, had, some 

Tmn. ^^^ after his repulse from Middleburg, laid siege ; but upoo a 

'*^***' false report of the approach of the Spaniards, he had hastily 

TowMdfl raised the siege, and left the island. He now returned to it^t 

swnm^ ^ith an army of near eight thousand men, most of whom were 

German, French, and English, Protestants. 

As the garrison was no match in the field for so great a force, Tserart 
had landed in the island without opposition, and, having immediately in* 
vested the town, he pressed forward the siege with great vigour. The 
besieged made several brisk sallies to retard bis approach ; but notwitb* 
standing their most vigorous efforts, Tserart had opened his batteries, 
and made some breaches in4he wall. The siege had lasted for several 
weeks, and Pacheco began to perceive that it would not be possiUe for 
him to hold out much longer. 

Of this he had given early notice to the duke of Alva ; nor was the 
duke less intent upon relieving him, than he had reason to expect. The 
distinguished bravery of the garrison and their commander ; the reproach 
which would accompany the suffering them to fall a prey to the enemy ; 
above all, the great importance of the place, the loss of which would 
draw after it that of Middleburg, and the whole province of Zealand ; 
these considerations excited all the governor's attention, and deterauoed 
him to apply with ardour to prepare the succour which Pacheco had so- 
licited. He ordered several regiments of his best troops to assemble 
from different quarters at 6ergen-op-zooro, from whence there is a short 
run down the Scheld to Beveland. He likewise sent thither a sufficient 
number of transports with stores of ammunition and provisions ; and ap- 
pointed D'Avila and Mondragone > to conduct them to the garrison of 
Tergoes. 

These men exerted themselves strenuously in the execution of the 
trust that was committed to them ; and attempted several times to force 
their way through the enemy's fleet. But the Zealanders watched their 
motions so attentively, were so much more expert in sailing, and possess- 
ed a naval force so much superior to theirs, that all their attempts were - 
baffled ; and, to save their ships from being sunk, they were frequently 
obliged to return, without being able to effectuate their purpose. D' Avila 
once flattered himself that he had discovered an expedient that woold 
prove successful. He planted batteries of cannon along the banks of 

X Two of bit most experisaccd officers 
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the Scheld ; hoping to keep the enemy at a distance from the shore, 
and thus to give Mondragone, with the troops, an opportnnity of ^ 
passing. Bat the event did not answer his expectation; The hanks were 
wet, and did not allow of his coming near enough to annoy the enemy. 

The Spanish general began to despair of being able to exe- 
cute their design, when Flumart, a native of the province, but JJ^SU \, 
zealously attached to the Spanish interest, proposed another »tn(«the 
method of transporting the forces, which at first appeared im- ''^^ 
practicable, although it was afterwards embraced. In order to form a 
clear conception of Plumart's proposal, it is necessary to attend to the 
situation of the country, and the change which some years before it had 
undei^ne. The isle of South Beveland, to which the Spanish general 
Ibund it so difficult to transport their troops, is only seven miles distant 
from a tract of land, to which they could have had easy access from Ber- 
gen-op-zoom. This tract of land, which is divided from Brabant by the 
llaster Scbeld, and from Flanders by the Hondt, or Wester Scheld, was 
once a part of Beveland, and was separated from it by a dreadful inun- 
dation in the year one thousand five hundred and thirty two ; when the 
«ea broke down the dykes, and burst violently across the island, cutting 
off from it the corner which lay nearest to Brabant, and covering it from 
north to south, that is, from the Easter to the Wester Scheld, with water, 
which the inhabitants were never able to exclude. The space overflow- 
ed was, at the narrowest, seven Italian miles broad. It could not be cross- 
ed in boats even at high>water, by reason of the flats and shallows ; and 
at low- water it was thought unfordable, on account of the miry bottom, 
and the channels of several rivulets, which many persons still remem- 
bered to have seen ia it, before it was overflowed 

It was there, however, that Plumart thought it practicable for the 
troops to pass over on foot, to the relief of the garrison of Tergoes ; and 
he offered to lead the way, and conduct them in their passage. The cha- 
Tacter of the man, whose prudence and fidelity were well known to the 
commanders, was the only circumstance that prevented them from re- 
garding his proposal as chimerical. No person had ever attempted to 
pass that way before. They themselves were unacquainted with the 
race of the country before the inundation. They only knew the length 
of space over which the troops must pass ; and no troops, they believ- 
ed, would be able to support the fatigue of so long a march in water, and 
perhaps too in mud and clay. Besides, tbat, by accidents which CQuld 
not be foreseen, they might be retarded in tbeir passage, till they were 
overtaken by the rising tide, and buried in the waves ; and, even al- 
though this should not happen, yet the enemy might be apprised of their 
design, and be ready to fall upon them, as soon as they should reach the 
land. 

Plumart was not discouraged by these objections. He desired that no 
mention might be made of this proposal, till he should know with cer- 
tainty whether there was not in reality such a ford as he imagined. He 
then went to make the trial, accompanied by two Spaniards, and a peasant 
who was well acquainted with the face of the country before the inunda- 
tion. He found the ford which he sought for ; arrived safe on the other 
side, and returned, without encountering any greater difliculties than he 
expected. 

D'Avila and Mondragone did not hesitate after this to comply with his 
advice. (.They imme<Uately prepared a number of small ba^, which 
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iiTs. ^y ^^^ ^^ bifcuit, fQDpow^er «Dd natcfae« ; Mud transporUd 
tbree Aoufaad of the to»t troops, Gennaai« Walloons, and SpaA^ 
iards, from Bergeonop-zoom to Ag^r, a viUage which Ue» near ihe en- 
trance of the ford. Mondragone took upon bioMelf the cooductiog of 
this eztraordiBary exfieditioD. When the tifl»e proper for entering upon 
it was arrived, he ordered the troops to advance towards the ford ; and 
hafing distributed the bi^ among tiiem, he then disclosed his intention ; 
gave diem an account of the discovery which had beco made by Plumart 
and his companions ; and represented the glory which they wonid acquire 
by performing, in the service of the chnrdi and of the king, such an exr 
ploit as had xiever been atcfaieved by any army in the world befiNre. The 
soldiers, full of that intrepid spirit by which the Spanish troops were ao 
highly distinguished in the present war, and frond 4>f being selected friOia 
tb^ companions for so dangerous an enterprtse, received this nnespect- 
ed information with eirery symptom of joy, and called out to llondrasoBe 
to lead them forward without delay. 

That they might have the mere time ibr their passage, they began to 
enter the water whc^ the sea was going back. The Spaniards, witjh 
Plumart and Mondragone at their head marched first, the Germans next, 
and last of aU the Walloons. They were ordered to keep asclo&eas 
possible to each other, that they might the anore ^easily succour one Anck- 
ther, if any of them should fall into deeper water, or he entan^d in the 
mud. They were jaot without apprehensions of the tide returning upcA 
them, and therefore tbey imoved forward as fast as the surroumding. ele- 
ment and the slimy bottom would aUow. Nis^ men only perished 
through fatigue, or their neglect 'Of the order which had been given them 
to keep close to their compamons. AU the rest arrived 6a£& at <tbe dyke 
of Yersichen, a village only, four miles distant from Tergoes. There 
Hondragone ordered them to repose themselves during the night, and j^- 
solved to lead them, at break of day, to tbe relief of the hesiegied. 

But he had already done all that was necessary for this purpose, and 
had no occasion to expose either himself or his men to farther danger. 
When the b^iegers were informed of his arrival, they were filled wit}i 
consternation. Under that amazement into which they were thrown by 
so unes;pected an event, they re^^rded the Spaniards as more than men. 
They did not take time to enquire into their number ; but having imme- 
diately raised the siege, they left their baggage and artillery behind them, 
and betook themselves precipitately to the shore Eight hundred were 
killed in their flight by the garrison, and many more perished in the wa- 
ter, in attempting to get on board their ships. Mondragone then entered 
Tergoes ; where he was received by the garrison, with every demonstra- 
tion of gratitude for their deliverance ; and, having remained there till 
he had given directions ior strengthening the fortifications of the place, 
he left a part of his troops with the governor, and returned with the 
rest to Brabant, to join the duke of Alvay. 

7 BentivogUo^ 110. Metirsii AvriacoB^ p. 89. 
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frHflLE the transactiona that have been related passed in xhe*^^' y 
Zealand, the same spirit of revolt, by which the people of that ot HoiumL 
province were actuated, made rapid progress in some of the 
other provinces. The inhabitants of Enchuysen were the first in North 
Holland who had the courage to plant the standard of liberty upon 
their walls ; and those of Medinblinc, Edam, Purmerend, and other 
towns, quickly followed the example. In some of these places, part of 
the people were averse to this revolution ; but these were few, com- 
pared with their opponents, and were obliged either to yield to the 
majority, or to secure themselves by flight from their resentment. 

The same measures were pursued, at the same time, in the southern 
parts of the province. That flame which had been kindled some time 
before, burst out at once in a thousand different places. And in a few 
tnonths, Leyden, Gouda, Dort, Haerlem, and all the other towns in 
Holland, Amsterdam excepted, had openly declared against the Span- 
iards, and avowed their resolution to acknowedge no other authority in 
future, but that of the prince of Orange, and the States. The same 
resolution was formed in several of the cities of Overyssel, Friesland, 
and Utrecht. 

This revolution, so favourable to William's views, was not a little pro- 
moted by intrigues, which, although he himself was absent, were carried 
OD in his name, and by his authority. In letters to the principal inha- 
bitants he had allured them to his interest, by flattering them with the 
hopes of having all their privileges secured ; of enjoying full freedom 
to exercise their religion, whether protectant or catholic ; and of being 
for ever delivered from that oppressive load of taxes with which they 
ba.d been overwhelmed: In order to* enforce these exhortations, he 
sent his agents throughout the provinces ; and moyt of these were 
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persons either of great address, or of great aathority and influ- 
**'*' ence among the people ». 

William's military preparations were at this time far ad- 
Hifiniutary yanced, and. he hoped soon to begin his march, with the 
prepuations. pj.Q5^j^i|ity Qf a morc prosperous issue than had attended his 
former expedition. He had already collected a formidable army of well- 
disciplined forces. Considerable sua^s had been transmitted to him by 
the friends of his cause ; and the s^ongest assurances had been given 
him, that some of the principal cities ip the southern provinces would 
open their gates to receive him. But no circumstance contributed more 
to inspire him with a confidence of sjjccess, than the new measures 
which, a little before the present period, had been embraced by the 
tjourt of France. 

In the bloody contest which had subsisted for several yean 
The affiiin between the catholics and protestants in that kingdom,the former 
of FfMiec. ^^^ generally been victorious. But the latter, roused by their 
leaders, aided by foreign powers, animated by zeal for their religion, aod 
inflamed with resentment on account of the cruel persecutions which had 
been eiercised against them, continued to make such vigorous eflforts, as 
created in their enemies the most ahtrmtng apprehensions with regard 
fe the issue of the war. The court had, at different times, oflfered them 
advantageous terms of accommodation ; and peace had oftener than 
once been established between the contending parties. But their pre* 
tensions, their interests, and their religious principles, were incompati- 
ble ; and they remained quiet only till they were in a condition to renenr 
hostihties. The court never had more reason to entertain hopes of 
being able to extirpate their opponents, than towards the end of the 
year one thousand tive hundred and sixty-nine. Their brave and active 
leader, the prince of Cbnde, had been killed in the battle of Jamac ; 
they had afterwards received a dreadful overthrow in the battle of Mon- 
contour ; and the admiral Coligni, with the young princess of Bourbon, 
had been obliged to retire, with the feeble remains of their shattered ar- 
my , to the mountains of Gascony and Lanquedoc. There, however, they 
exerted themselves strenuously in making preparations for trying once 
more the fortune of war ; and in a few months, they drew together a 
force sufficient to enable them to leave their retreat, and to enter the 
lists against the royal army. 

When intelligence of this was brought to the Qjaeen-mo- 
queen-mo- tbcr, who exercised at that time an unlimited authority in 
^Dst^pro' the government, she was equally exasperated and alarmed ; 
^""^^ and she resolved to employ odier means than open force to 

be avenged upon her enemies. She communicated her plan only to the 
king, the duke of Anjou, the cardinal of Lorrain, the duke of Guise, 
and Alberto Gondi. count of Retz ; who all engaged to maintain the 
most inviolable secrecy. Time only brought to light their dark desigiL 
The protestants, they now believed, were not to be overcome by the 
force of arms ; and it was resolved to have recourse to fraud and or- 
cumventioo. 

In pursuance of this plan, a new treaty with the princes of Navarre 
and the admiral was set on foot, and soon afterwards concluded at St 
Germains. By this treaty, the protestants received a free pardon of all 

« In Holland, the revolution wat chiefly oVme to the activity of- 9onoy, whom the prince 
had aent thither at ftjovemor sobstitnte. till he himself shoidd arrive : and ui**Guelderla«iIi 
Utrecht, and Frietland, to the count of Berg, a noUeman of interest in those parts, vha 
vat mvried to WiiUam'a shter, and acted in every thing by his direction. 
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their paet offences, with liberty to make public profession of the ^^^^ 
reforjned religion ; and the princes and admiral were allowed, for 
their sucarity, to retain possession of Rochelle, Cognoc, La Charite, or 
Mootaaban, on condition, that if the articles of the peace were observ- 
ed,'^ these places should be delivered to the king within the space of two 
years from the date of the present pacification. 

The protestant leaders entertained the same distrust of the sincerity 
of the king and queen-mother in this, as in all their former negociations. 
They were still afraid of putting themselves in their power, and remain- 
ed at a distance from court, in the places of strength which had been 
assigned them. In order to remove their suspicions, every species of 
artifice was employed. All the articles of the peace were punctually 
fulfilled. Strict orders were issued to allow the protestants in all places 
to celebrate openly their religious assemblies ; and in all the disputes 
which happened between the catholics and them, the latter were treat* 
ed with indulgence, while the former had, on many occasions, reason to 
complain pf injustice or severity. Charles embraced every opportuni- 
ty to express the pleasure which he now enjoyed, in having restored 
iranquillity to his kingdom ; and even when none but zealous catholics 
were present, he often declared how unaltera!>ly fixed his purpose was, 
to perform, with strict fidelity, his engagements with the protestants. 
He had sufficiently experienced the folly of attempting to subdue men's 
consciences by force ; and no consideration would make him return to 
his former unhappy measures ; which he had found to be no less inef- 
fectuai for accomplishing the end intended, than they were destructive 
of his own repose, and pernicious to his subjects. All his counsellors, 
except those who were partners in the bloody secret, believed him to be 
sincere ; and, by the accounts which they gave of his discourse, added 
to the displeasure which they expressed at his change of conduct, they 
contributed to complete the delusion of the protestants. The admiral, 
however, still retained his wonted difiidence ; and when urged by the 
king to come to court, and receive in person every proof that could be 
givea him of sincere attachment, he declared, that it was impossible for 
him to think himself secure, where bis mortal enemies of the family 
of Guise were possessed of so much power. 

To have gratified the admiral by so great a concession as the immediate 
removal of the Guised, Charles knew would have had a suspicious as- 
pect ; and therefore he went no further at this time, than to assure him 
that his fears were gronqdiess, and that his enemies were not masters as 
formerly. But soon after the duke of Guise and his brother left the 
court, seemingly much disgusted with the measures which were there 
pursued. At the same time, other means of delusion were employed, 
more likely to produce the desired effect. Charles offered bis sister in 
marriage to the king of Navarre ; and an ambassador was sent to £ng- 
land, to negociate a match between the duke of Anjou and queen Eliza- 
beth. But of all the instruments of deceit which he employed, there 
was none more efficacious, than the declaration which he made of his re- 
solution to enter into war with the king of Spain. Philip had refused, 
he said, to grant him reparation for certain injuries, which his subjects 
had received from the Spaniards in America ; and he was determined to 
take vengeance on that prince, by invading his dominions in the Nether- 
lands. He offered the command of the army, which he talked of send- 
iog thithef , to the admiral, and assured him that he would be entirely go- 
verned by his counsels, and those of the prince of Orange and count 
Lewis, in carrying on the war. ^ j 
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No proposal could be better calculated than this to blind the ad- 
^^' miral's penetration. Conscious of superior military talents, he 
was naturally fond of war ; sincere in his profession of the reformed re- 
ligion, he was zealous to propa^te and defend it ; and he was strongly 
attached by sympathy of manners, as well as religious principles, to the 
princes of Nassau. Count Lewis was with him at Rochelle, when the 
proposal was delivered, and he contributed not a little to banish from his 
mind the remains of those suspicions, which he still retained for the 
kind's sincerity. Soon afterwards they both set out for Paris, where 
they were received and treated with so much esteem and confidence, as 
gave the admiral a full conviction that the sentiments both of the king and 
the queen-mother were in reality what they seemed. 

Charles thought it necessary for his purpose to wear the mask for some 
thne longer ; and as he found that nothing had served so eflfectually to loll 
the admiral's suspicions as this last device, he aflfected to be extremely 
solicitous about making preparations for the war ; and in the mean time 
desired count Lewis to repair to the frontiers of the Netherlands, to 
communicate his design to the malecontents, and to hold them in readi- 
ness for the admiral's arrival with the troops. There was nothing far- 
ther from his intention than to begin hostilities. But no sooner were the 
Huguenots informed of the design on which count Lewis had set out, 
than great numbers of them, prompted by their religious zeal, and by the 
restless military spirit of the age, flocked after him, and offered to assist 
him in any enterprise he should undertake. 

Lewis was himself of too active a temper to suffer them to remain long 
without employment. It was of the utmost consequence, he knew, to- 
wards the success of that expedition on which his brother was about to 
enter, as well as of the French invasion of the Netherlands, to acquire 
possession early of some fortified town in the frontier provinces. With 
thii view he had maintained a secret correspondence with some of the 
inhabitants of Mons ; and he made himself master of that important city 
by the following stratagem : 

Having left the confines of France, he arrived in the evening with five 
hundred horse and a thousand musqueteers at a wood in the Neighbour- 
hood of Mons, whence he sent forward ten or twelve of his soldiers, 
whom he selected on account of their superior address and resolution. 
They entered Mons in the evening, and lodged together in the same inn. 
They gave out that they were dealers in wine ; informed their host, that 
their servants were bringing a quantity of that liquor, and inquired at 
what hour the gate of the city, by which it was to be brought in, wooW 
be opened. They were told, that, for a small reward, the keeper would 
open it at any time ; and early next morning, having bribed the keeper 
to open it, they seized upon the keys, and dispersed the guards. Count 
Lewis, who was at hand with a hundred horse, immediately rushed in, 
and having taken possession of the gate, with a part of his troops, he 
traversed the principal streets of the city with the rest, and proclaimed 
to the inhabitants, that he was not come as an enemy, but as a friend ; and 
that the prince of Orange was approaching with a powerful army, to as- 
sert their liberty, and to deliver them from all those oppressive taxes 
which had been imposed upon them by the duke of Alva. 

All the citizens still remained within their houses, except a few who 
we;re privy to bis design ; but he began to grow uneasy when he reflect- 
ed on the small number of men that were with him, and to wonder that 
\he rest of his troops were not come forward . It was to no purpose, he 
knew, to attempt keeping possession of so great a toM with,so small a 
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force. He rode out therefore as fast as he could towards the place ^^ 
where he had leA his troops, who had lost their way, and were 
waodering in the wood. He conducted them iihmediately to the city ; 
not without anxiety, lest he should find the gate shut against him on his re- 
turn. But such was the consternation of the citizens, and their ignorance 
of what had passed, that none of them had ventured to stir without their 
houses. The gate was still open, and every thing in the town as quiet 
and motionless as when he left it. He then placed his guards at the se- 
veral gates, and on the ramparts ; and calling the magistrates together, 
explained to them his own, and his hrother's designs ; giving them the 
strongest assurances that no violence should be committed by his soldiers. 
Af\er which he commanded such of the citizens as he could not trust, to 
deliver up their arms ; and ordered all of them to proceed as formerly in 
the pursuit of their customary occupations. His troops did not amount 
to more than fifteen hundred men ; but he soon acquired a much greater 
force by the accession of many protestants, who hastened to his assistance 
from Picardy and Champaign •». ^ 

The loss of Mons affected the duke of Alva in the most sensible man- 
ner ; and it gave him the greater uneasiness and concern, as it was alto- 
gether unexpected. Being no stranger to count Lewis's enterprising 
genius, he had kept an anxious eye upon all his motions, during his abode 
in France ; especially after the peace of ^t. Germains, and the kind re- 
ception he had met with from the king. The latest account which he 
had received of him from his spies at Paris was, that he was playing at 
tennis ; by which piece of intelligence, they meant to insinuate that he 
was more attentive to amusement, than to any serious pursuit. When 
the duke therefore was informed of his success at Mons, he discovered 
the utmost impatience and chagrin. Id the rage which it excited in him, 
throwing down his hat, and trampling upon it, '' I have been deceived, 
he cried, by a Tuscan woman (meaning Catherine of Medicis), but ere 
long, instead of Tuscan lilies she shall feel the smart of Spanish thorns." 

His vexation was much increased by his knowledge of the great im- 
portance of the place which he had lost. He considered that Mons was 
not only the capital of the province of Hainault, but one of the largest 
and most populous cities in the Low-Countries ; that, being situated in a 
marshy soil, it might easily be rendered impregnable ; that although it 
was not in the line of the barrier towns, yet it was removed at so small 
a distance from the frontier, that the possession of it must greatly facili- 
tate the entrance of foreign troops into the provinces ; and that either 
the French king, whose conduct had for some time past had so hostile an 
appearance, or the prince of Orange, could easily furnish it with sup- 
plies. 

These considerations made him resolve to attempt the recovery of it 
without delay ; but while he was making the preparations necessai:y for 
this purpose, he received intelligence of the revolution in Holland ; 
and at the same time was informed, that the prince of C^range, having al- 
ready collected a numerous army, was about to begin his march. Alva, 
far from shrinking at the view of so many impending dangers, exerted 
himself with great activity and vigour to repel them. He carried on his^ 
levies with the utmost diligence, and in a very short time found himself 
possessed of between five and six thousand German horse and eighteen 
thousand foot of the same nation ; besides fifty companies of Spaniards, 
and one hundred and fifty of Walloons, and other natives of the Nether- 
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lands* He would gladly hare sent a part of these forces to reco- 
ver the revolted citios in Uie niaritime provinces, and the rest to 
the siege of Mons ; but when he reflected on the difficulty which he 
must encounter in either of these two enterprises, he apprehended that 
his army, numerous as it was, could not with safety be divided. He re- 
solved therefore to employ it, whole and entire, against his enemies on 
one hand of him, before he should turn it to the other. 

Still, however, he remained in great perplexity, finding it difficult to 
determine whether it was most expedient to begin with the siege of Mons, 
or the recovery of the maritime provinces. And to assist him in decid- 
ing this important question, he called a council of his principal officers ; 
when the marquis of Vitelli, one of the first in rank, as well as in military 
merit, advised him earnestly to begin with the latter, and supported his 
opinion by observing, *^ That although the interior provinces were lia- 
ble to be invaded from the side of France or Germany, yet it would not 
be difficult to recover whatever cities should be lost in those provinces, 
as the inhabitants were in general more loyal than those of Holland and 
Zealand, and much less infected with the spirit of innovation in religion. 
That the Huguenots under count Lewis were destitute of means to sup- 
port themselves, and must soon be dispersed ; for he could not be persuad- 
ed that the French king, who had hitherto shewn sp much zeal for the 
true religion, would ever debase himself so far, as td' favour the attempts 
of his rebellious subjects to subvert it. The German forces under the 
prince of Orange, undisciplined and tumultuary, were actuated in their 
present warfare, by no other motives but those of pay and plunder. And 
if they were disappointed in their expectation of these, there was lictl« 
ground to doubt that they would choose rather to return home, after tak- 
ing vengeance on their leaders, than expose themselves to the fatigue and 
danger of besieging towns and fortresses. ** We may therefore, with- 
out anxiety," continued he, ** put off the siege of Mons, and the defence 
of the inland frontier, till a more convenient season shall arrive. But 
the state of the maritime provinces admits not of the least delay. The 
people there are universally infected witii heresy. They have conceiv- 
ed a degree of pbren^y, and indulged themselves in the most extravagant 
excesses against the church and the king. Their situation, strong by na- 
ture, will soon be rendered impregnable. - Every passage of a river and 
canal will require an army to force it, and every siege, a campaign to fin- 
ish it. By the sea, and by the rivers, they can l>e always richly furnish- 
ed with provisions ; they can every hour receive succour from France, 
Germany, or England ; and will be able, by their naval force, to prevent 
the king's army from receiving supplies from Spain. It is there too, the 
prince of Orange, for many years, was governor. There he possesses 
several large estates ; and he has formed there numerous and close con- 
nexions with persons of the greatest influence in the country. As it was 
in these provinces he first erected the standard of rebeUion, it is in them 
he intends to i^x the seat of that usurped dominion which he is so ambi- 
tious to maintain. Let us attack our enemy first in his strong hold ; and 
when we have driven him from thence, we shall find it much easier to pre- 
vent him from establishing himself in any other quarter." 

Such were the reasons which Vitelli save for advising the duke of Alva 
to postpone the siege of Mons ; and. if his advice had been followed, it is 
probable that the republic of the United Provinces would never have 
been formed. The people had not yet had time to put the cities into a 
proper state of defence, and they could not have long resisted so great a 
force as the duke of Alva might have employed to subdue them. Am- 
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sterditm and Middleburg were still uftsbaken io their allegiaoGe. ^^^^ 
With the ships befongiog te these two wealthy cities, and those 
which he would have receired from Spain, a fleet onght haTe t>een eqoip 
ped superior to that of the protestants ; who must have been soon reduc- 
ed to the necessity of submitting to whatever terms Philip m^hC have 
thought fit to impose. 

No such pernicious consequences as those whkh were foretold by 
Vitelli, could have followed from allowieig the enemy to retnain for some 
time in possession of Mons ; nor even from the conquest which the 
prince of Orange might have made of other places. In an open coart- 
try, such as the interior provinces, the fate of towns must depend entire- 
ly on the number and discipline of the armies employed to attack or de- 
fend them ; and in both these respects, the duke of Alva had reason to 
believe that he would be at all times able to maintain bis superiority ; 
especially if, by first reducing the maritime provinces, he could keep 
open his communication by sea with Spain. 

But it is infinitely easier for men to judge concerning matters of svch 
nice deliberation, after the event has happened, than when they are about 
to enter upon action. It ought to be considered, that Alva had not yet 
experienced the difficulties attendierg the siege of towns, situated in a 
country so much intersected by the sea, by rivers and canals, as the mart-' 
time provinces ; and could not foresee those amazing exertions which the 
people made, first in their preparations for war, and afterwards in the 
defence of their cities when attacked. He had likewise reason to enter- 
tain suspicions of the hostile intentions of the French king He dreaded 
tlie havoc which would be made by the army of the prince of Orange, 
in the richer and more fertile provioces ; and thought it would bring aa 
indelible stain upon his honour, if he did not endeavour to prevent it* 
Besides these motives, it is not improbable, considering the natural vio* 
lence of his temper, that he was in some degree influenced, in the reso- 
lution which he formed, by his personal jealousy of the prince of Orange, 
and his desire of disappointing a second time the attempts of one who 
had formerly rivalled him in the favour of his prince. 

Whatever were his motives, he resolved to begin his ope- 
rations with the siege of Mons ; and to delay the redaction of 2?Mon?^ 
Holland till he should disengage himself from his enemies on 
the southern frontier. In order to increase the number of his ft>rces, 
he commanded the garrisons of Rotterdam and Delfshaven, the only 
towns in Holland in which he bad any garrisons left, to join him ; and 
immediately sent off his son Frederic de Toledo, accompanied by Noir- 
carmes and Vitelli, with a part of the troops, to form the blockade of 
Mons. 

The inhabitants of that city, though suspicious at first of count Lewis's 
intentions, were now well satisfied with' his government, and were soli- 
citous to provide for their defence against the Spaniards. They assisted 
him with great alacrity in completing their fortifications. They were 
active in laying in military stores and provisions ; and having repeatedly 
sallied out for this purpose, after Toledo's arrival in their neighbour- 
hood, they had several rencounters with his troops. 

Lewis had, some time before, sent the Sieur de Jenlis to Paris, to 
inform the king of his success, and to solicit the speedy march of the 
troops which he had promised to send to his assistance. Charles re- 
ceived Jenlis in the most gracious manner, aflected to be extremely^ 
happy with the accounts which he had brought him, and gave him au- 
thority to levy forces ; hoping that before tlwy could take the^eld, he 
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j^^ wonld be able to put an end to the sceoe of dissimulation which he 
had so long been acting. But the admiral, who was allowed to ex^ 
ercise an unlimited power in the administration, pushed forward the levies 
with greater vigour than the king intended ; and, in a few weeks, Jenlis 
was ready to set out with between four and five thousand foot and four 
hundred horse. The admiral and count Lewis concurred in advising him 
to direct his march by the way of Cambray, that he might avoid being 
intercepted by the enemy, and join the army of the prince of Orange. 
But Jenlis refused to comply with this wholesome council. He vainly 
hoped to be able, with his own forces alone, to oblige the Spaniards to 
quit the siege ; and he wished to secure this honour to himself, rather 
than leave it to be reaped by the prince of Orange. Notice was sent 
privately to Toledo, from the court of France, of the route which he 
was to take, and of the time <of bis departure. Toledo immediately 
drew off his forces from the blockade, and advanced to meet him on the 
frontier ; being desirous to engage at a distance from the town, lest 
count Lewis should sally out, and attack the Spaniards in the rear, when 
they were engaged in battle with Jenlis. Toledo had reached a village 
called St. Ghislaio, at the distance of a few miles from Mons, when he 
was informed that the enemy had entered a neigh b6uring wood, and that 
upon their coming out from it he might attack them with great advantage. 
He ordered his cavalry to march first, and followed as fast as he was 
able with the infantry. The cavalry had almost reached the borders 
of the wood, when they perceived a hundred of the enemy's horse that 
had been sent before to reconnoitre. These the Spaniards instantly 
attacked, and drove back into the wood, pursuing them closely till tbej 
reached the main army, which was thrown into confusion by the preci- 
pitate flight of the fugitives. In a very little time the whole Spanish 
army arrived, and began the attack, before Jenlis had time to draw up 
his men in order of battle. The French made resistance, however, for 
two hours with great bravery ; but at last they gave way, and endea- 
voured to save themselves hy flight. Upwardiii of twelve hundred fell 
on the field, and many were killed in the pursuit, partly by the Span- 
iards, and partly by the country people, who took cruel vengeance for 
the injuries which they had received from them in their march. Jenlis 
himself was taken prisoner, and conducted to the citadel of Antwerp ; 
where, having died suddenly, his death was ascribed to poison. The 
loss sustained by the Spanish army was inconsiderable. 

Toledo returned to Mons in a few days afler this distin- 
heSwMSSr' guished victory ; and soon after the duke of Alva arrived. 
This cautious general having drawn a double trench and 
rampart round his army, by which it was rendered secure on one side 
against the sallies of the besieged, and on the other,, against any sudden 
attack that might be made upon it by the prince of Orange, he immedi- 
ately erected several batteries, and began his fire in different quarters 
with great fury. The besieged discovered no less vigour in their 
defence ; which was conducted with great prudence, as well as the most 
indefatigable activity, by count Lewis, seconded in all his operations by 
the celebrated La None, who had gained distinguished renown in the 
civil wars of France. 

But although the besieged displayed the utmost skill and 
^S^^S^ intrepidity, they had no hopes of being able to raise the 
oanteia^ siege, without the assistance of the prince of Orange. Wil- 
Xetheriandt. ^i^^ had already penetrated into the Low Countries, and 
advanced %!S far as Ruremond. There he stopped^ and demanded a 
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sapply of pro^isioQS for his troops. The government of the town 
was in the hands of zealous catholics, who not only rejected his re- 
quest, hut accompanied their refusal with a degree of haughtiness and io- 
solence by which the Prince and his army were highly exasperated. 
There were many of the citizens, however, with whom he had formerly 
lield intelligence. Having at this time renewed his correspondence with 
them, he made a brisk attack upon one of the gates. The catholics sus- 
tained it with spirit ; but while they were thus employed, the protestant 
inhabitants snatched the opportunity, and introduced the assailants by ano- 
ther gate into the city. It was not then in the power of the prince of 
Orange to restrain the fury of his soldiers. They plundered many of the 
citizens, violated the churches, and put to death, with great barbarity, 
several priests, and other religionists. By some popish historians, William 
himself has been blamed on account of these enormities. But these wri- 
ters seem neither to have known that he published an edict to prevent 
thetDj nor to have considered, that as he could not but perceive that violent 
measures were calculated to hurt his cause, by alienating the affections 
of the people in other cities, so his conduct, on innumerable other occa- 
sions, furnishes the strongest proof of his utter aversion to all cruelty and 
outrage. 

William's acquisition of Ruremond was of great importance, as it put 
him in possession of a commodious passage over the Maese ; he therefore 
left a gariison to defend it, and hastened afterwards to Haioault. The 
citizens of Mechlin having been gained over tq his interest by the Sicur 
de Dor^ opened their gates to receive him. There he likewise left a 
garrison. The citizens of Louvain refused to admit him within their 
walls ; but, on his preparing to employ force, they consented to grant him 
a contribution ; of which he accepted, in order to save the time which the 
siege would have cost him. Nivelle, Diest, Sichem, Tillemont, and several 
other towns surrendered to him ; some through fear, and others through 
the affection which they bore to his cause or person. Dendremond and 
Oodenarde were taken by surprise, and great irregularities were committed 
by the soldiers in both these places, especially in the latter, where, not- 
withstanding their leader's prohibition, they once more indulged that un- 
governable fury with which their bigotry inspired them against the eccle- 
siastics of the Romish communion. 

William made his stay at each of these places as short as possible. He 
did not, however, arrive in Hainault till the beginning of September, when 
his army amounted to more than twenty thousand men. 

So great an army could not be supported long without more ample funds 
than he possessed. The States of Holland had sent him a considerable 
sum. The exiles had transmitted to him a part of the money that arose 
from their captures. His other friends had raised cdntributioos propor- 
tioned to their abilities. But so great had been the expence of levying, 
equiping, and maintaining his troops, and such immense sums had been laid 
out in purchasing artillery and military stores, that he had occasion still for 
all the supplies which had been promised him by the court of France. 

But his hopes of relief from that quarter were now utterly extinguished. 
The plan of treachery above-mentioned, which had been carried on for 
two years, with a degree of perseverance as well as of dissimulation that 
has not its parallel in history, was at this time brought to a conclusion. 
The artifices employed to delude the protestant leaders had at length suc- 
ceeded, and they were almost all caught in the net which had been pre- 
pared for tiieir destruction. 
. The admiral bad remained at court for several months, duimg which 
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^^^^ time CharleB cave him every day fresh marks of affection asd es- 
teem. That deceitful monarch had shewn likeUrise a partictiYar at- 
tachment to the adknirars ffiends, and was perpetually surrounded with 
them at council, in his own apa^rtments, and when he went abroad. With 
bis permission, the admiral had left Paris, and gone to Chatillon, where be 
staid for some time to settle his private affairs. This indulgence was cal- 
culated to create in him the most assured confidence ; since it could hardly 
be supposed, that i£ the king had intended him any bahn, by enticing hifiA 
-to court, he would have allowed him to depart from it. To sutb a height 
was the admiral's security now risen, that when Charles ei^prcssed his 
desire of having all grounds of enmity between him and the Guised re- 
moved, he readily consented that they should come to l^aris, and agreed 
to refer the several points of difference between hinteelf aiid them to the 
king's decision. In a few days after, the duke of Chrise arrived, atteaded 
by a numerous train of dependants ; and a formal reconciliation Was nmde 
in presence of the king. But it soon appeared how little sincerity ther^ 
was on one side, in the jprofessiond which wete uttered on that occasiofi. 

As a prelude to the nn&l catastrophe, the queen of Navarre, a prineeM 
who by her spirit and magnanimity had long been formidable to the catho- 
lics, died, after a short illness^ which was generally ascribed to poison. Aad 
an attempt was made, by a partisan of Guise, to assassinate the adilnral. 
By this last event the protestants were greatly alarmed ; biit the kitig k^i 
queen-mother by redoubling their dissimulation, and assuming, #itb GOfi'> 
sumnaate artifice, the apjpeatance of deep concern for what had bappe&ed; 
prevented the admiral from suspecting them to have been privy to if, and 
diverted him and the other protestant leaders from ibrming any vigord^ 
resolution of providing for their safety. They were aU f6iind tie)r6fore 
defenceless and unprepared. 

In that horrid scene tvhich passed on the night of the i^ttiij'Mtth 6( 
August, the duke of Guise was the principal actor. B^t hk satag^ Spirit 
quickly diffused itself into every breast ; and no catholic dedlihed to assist 
him in the escecution of his bloody purpose. The admiral, fo f^ltdtil^ not 
many days before, he had pledged his friendship, was among the firSt%ho 
fell a sacrifice to his fury. T^ great man died with a fortitude mad ^n* 
quillity suitable to his character. ** Toung man," said he to La Besme 
(who was sent into his apartment by the duke of Guise, while CNiise him- 
self remained without till the deed was perpetrated), *' yoti ottght to reve- 
rence grey hairs ; but proceed to the execution of your design ; yon caia 
shorten my life but a vei^ little." While be iRras saying this, the dsSAsm 
plunged his sword into his breast. At the saine time all his dohi^ei^^cS and 
friends were murdered ; among whom was the bVave Guerchy, his lieuteli^ 
ant, and his son-in-)jtW, the amiable Teligny, who had Won even the savage 
heart of Charles, and whose engaging aspect suspended for some time fbe 
lifted, hands of his murderers. But it does not belong to this history to eii^ 
ter more particularly into the detail of this transaction. Upwards dt ten 
thousand protestants were massacred in Paris alone ; and in the olbedr cities 
of the kingdom, between fifty and sixty thousand. 

Of this horrid massacre, tne first idea is said to have been suggested to 
the queen-mother by Philip, through the duke of Alva, at conferences held 
at Bayonne in one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine ; and it is certflM, 
that intelligence of it was received at Madrid with the utmost joy. Ph^ip 
offered public thanksgiving to heaveli for the destruction of h»s enemies ; 
and wrote to Charles a congratulatory letter on the subject. Ob the other 
hand, it filled the protestants in the Low Countries with horror and <;oi^- 
sternation. Hieir hopes of obtaining deliverance from the Spamsh Joke, 
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throi^ the poverfal aid of France, had b^eo raitied to the greatest 
height, and their dejection now was io proportion to their former ex- ^* 
pectatioBS. 

Nothing could be more ga^ng to the prince of Orange than the news of 
this disaster. Besides the cruel disappointment of finding a powerfol laon- 
arch his mortal enemy, whom he had so much reason to beliere to be his 
friend, he knew not what dangerpns efiect this unexpected reiroktion mtgfat 
produce upon his troops, especially as some of them were subjects of France, 
and had entered into his service, under a belief that their king was to sup- 
port them in their present enterprise. 

Perceiving, therefore, the necessity of pushing forward his • 
operations with the utmost vigour, aqd being pereuaded, that, op««i(m« 
without some signal instance of success, he couW not long sup- Jf SwS*^ 
port his army, he advanced without delay towards Mons ; be- 
ing resolved to try every expedient, not only to raise the eiege, but if possi- 
ble to bring on a general engagement. 

The duke easily penetrated into his design, and omitted nothing in his 
power to prevent him from carrying it into execution. Afte? the arrival of 
several German auxiliaries in his camp, his army was superior in number, 
as it had always been in discipline, to that of the prince ; and he could not 
have much reason to dread the event of a battle, in case he should find it 
unavoidable, f^ut knowing that the fete of battles is decided sometimes by 
accidents, against which no human prudence can provide ; and considering, 
ttet the princess army, through the scantiness of his funds, would proba- 
bly eo^ i&n to pieces of itself, he resumed the principles on which be had 
acted in the time of William's former expedition, and resolved to avoid 
ex|>o«iBj5 his troops to any unnecessary risk ; hoping, that, by tiring out the 
enemy, he should be aWe to triumph over them without fighting. With this 
view, while he invested tlie town on every side, and prevented any sop- 
plies Jfrora being thrown into it, he entrenched his camp so strongly, as to 
render it entirely impracticable for the prince of Orange to fi)rce his lines. 
He fortified the several passes by which the town mi|^t be approached in 
^ strongest manner ; watched over every operation himself, with indefat^ 
tigable attention ; and forbade his men to engage in the slightest akirmidh 
wi^ the enemy, whatever provocation they might recenre. 

Afler havingtaken these precautions, he sent out five hundred horse to 
reconnoitre. They were met by nearly the same nuaiber of German horse, 
commanded by count Henry, Williani's youngest brother, who beipg ambi- 
tious^o distinguish himself in this his first campai^, attacked the Spaniards 
with uncommon fury, and after killing many of ^em, broke their ranks, 
and drove them back in great confusion. I'he Prince himself followed 
soon at^erwards with all his army, and drew it up in battle array befi>re the 
duke of Alva's camp. 

But Alva, more determined than ever since the repulse of the cavalry to 
adhere to his plan, kept all his men within their entrenchments. The 
prince of Orange omitted nothing in his power to induce him to change hia 
purpose. He sbiAed his ground, intercepted the convoys of provisions, at- 
tacked foragers, and sent out parties on every side, with a view to entice the 
enemy to quit their lines. 

There were persons in the Spanish camp who condemned their general'^ 
condoct on this occasion, and exhorted him to put to proof that couiage of 
which the enemy w^re so extremely ostentatious. Among these was the 
archbishop of Cologne «, whose ardent spirit breathed nothing but war and 

e The Coont of Isenberg. 
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b«Me, ud wbo could not relnh those caudoat maiioM by which the 
duke of Alva had retolved to regulate his cooduct. Alva remained 
equally 6nn against the importunities of his friends, and the arts that were 
practised by the enemy. It was a maxim often in his moq^h, that as all hn- 
BMUB events are precarious, the most precarious of all is a battle : to which 
ke added, that it ought not to be the aim of a general to fight, but to over* 
come ; and that there were other means by wh&h this aim might be accom- 
plished more effectually than by fighting. 

But although his conduct was not approved by the archbishop of Cologne, 
he had the satisfaction to know that it gave the greatest uneasiness to the 
prince o§ Orange ; who perceived, that if an opportunity did n(rt offer soon 
of striking some important blow, by which he might raise the «ege, it 
would not be posi^ible for him to keep his army together. His finances did 
not enable him to bring provisions from a distance, and all the country round 
had been plundered by the Spaniards. Being driven therefore to despair, 
he made a hold effort to break through the enemy's entrenchments ; bat 
this adventurous attempt, which nothing could justify but the urgent motive 
that incited him, was attended with such an issue as he had reason to ex* 
pect. His men were bravely repulsed, and a considerable loss sustained. 

He now relinquished all hopes of either raising the siege, or forcing aa 
engagement ; and be resolved to leave Hainault, after attempting to intro- 
duce such supplies into the town as might enable the garrison to hold out till 
winter, when the duke of Alva would be oUiged to retire. For this pur- 
pose, he made choice of two thousand horse and one thousand foot, the 
flower of his army. There was only a single pass by which they could 
have access to the town, and at that place Alva had built a strong fort, of 
which he committed the defence to a select body of Spanish troops, uader 
the command of Sancio d'Avila and Julio Romero. Notwithstanding tbii 
precaution, which left hardly a possibility of success, the troops destined 
for the relief of Mons advanced towards the pass with the utmost intrepid* 
ity. Romero and d'Avila received them with equal intrepidity ; and were 
seconded by the guns of the fort. The. combat was hot and furious. There 
was a brisk cannonading during the time of it from the two armies, and from 
the town ; but the fire from the fort did the greatest execution ; and the 
Germans, after several hundreds of their nuis^ had fallen, were at last 
obliged to abandon their attempt. 

The prince of Orange, now convinced of the impossibility of 
The Prince '*c^ieving the besiei^ed in opposition to so powerful an army t im- 
jj^*»w gj to mediately decamped. The duke of Alva foDowjed him nextjday 
fttuit. with most of his forces, and in every movement discovered the 

most consummate skill ; so that he at oace prevented the Prmce 
from returning: towards Moos, and avoided being reduced himself to the ne- 
cessity of fighting. It was not long before he learned that there was not 
the same good order in the Prince's army, which had hitherto been obserr- 
ed in it. William's authority over his troops had suffered greatly by the fai- 
lure of his late attempts ; and he was unable any longer to maintain that 
perfect discipline, without which no army, however numerous, can be for- 
midable. 

Alva readily embraced the opportunity which this circumstance afforded 
him. Havmg taken a view in person of the enemy's quarters, he resolved 
to attack them in the nigbt. He committed the charge of this enterprise to 
Julio Romero, and gave him two thousand chosen infantry, who were ordei- 
ed to be ready to march in the middle of the night, each with a shirt ovtf 
his armour, to enable them to distinguish one another. They fell with great 
fury OH the Germansi who were stationed to^^uard the camp ; and as most 
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of them were &st asleep, they made dreadful havoc amobg them, till ^^^ 
the alarm was commanicated to the rest, who were sood roused by the 
groans and shrieks of the wounded. At first, believing that the whole Span-* 
ish army had attacked them, they fled precipitately. The assailants bad in 
the beginning set fire to the tents, and many of the Germans perished in 
the fiames. But this circumstance, by which the horror of the scene was 
augmented, saved the German army from destruction. It discovered the 
number of the Spaniards, and made it easier for the prince of Orange to 
draw up his men, and to know in what quarter he might find the enemy. 
But the assailants, perceiving that the whole camp was up in arms, made 
their retreat in time, and eluded the vengeapce which they saw approach- 
ing. By the favour of the night they escaped with little loss, after having 
put to the sword near five hundred of the Germans. 

The consequences of this disaster were more pernicious to the prince of 
Orai^e than the disaster itself. It filled his troops with consternation, and 
gave them a formidable idea of the Spaniards, whom, on account of their 
having so often declined fightbg, they had been accustomed to despise. 
Without waiting for orders, they hastily decamped with one consent, and 
left a part of their baggage a prey to the enemy. They bad not candour to 
acknowledge, that the misfortune which had befallen them on the preced- 
ing night was owing to their negligence in obeying orders. They were dis- 
posed to throw the blame of it upon their general, and began to complain, 
that instead of enriching them with spoil, he had brought them into the Low 
Countries, only to expose them to perpetual hardships and distress. He 
Iband means, however, at this time, to quiet their minds, and in some mea- 
sure to rectify their opinion of his conduct. 

The duke of Alva was on this occasion urged by his officers to pursue 
the Prince till he should drive him entirely out of the Netherlands ; but 
he repeated the old maxim. That it is wiser to make a bridge for a flying 
enemy, than to reduce them to despair ; and returned to the siege. 

The prince of Orange led his troops to Mechlin ; and having 
remained there for some days' to recruit them after their fatigue* S Sm^* 
he continued his march northwards, till he had brought them as 
far as Orsoy in the dtitchy of Cleves. At that place their ill-humour broke 
out afresh with greater violence than ever, and they began to hold private 
meetings, in which (hey deliberated, whether, in order to procure payment 
of their arrears, they should not deliver him up to the duke of Alva. The 
principal officers received this ungenerous proposal with horror and indig- 
nation. They were convinced that the Prince had done every thing that 
could have been done by a general of the most consummate abilities. They 
knew that he had begun his enterprise with the highest probability of suc- 
cess, and that his failure in it had been almost entirely owing to the treache- 
Tous dealings of the French king ; by trusting to whom, he had engaged in 
a very different plan of operations from that which he would otherwise have 
adopted. By these considerations the officers were entirely satisfied ; and 
through their influence, the common soldiera were persuaded to relinquish 
their perfidious design. The army was inmiediately disbanded ; ard Wil- 
liam set out for Holland, where the people longed for his arrival. 

His retreat from Mons gave his brother, count Lewis, who was 
naturally of a sanguine temper, the deepest affliction. And this, JJ|,^J. 
joined to the extreme fatigue which be had undergone for several mods. 
naonths t>efore, threw him into a violent distemper, which prevent- 
ed him for some time from attending to the siege. But during his confine- 
ment La None conducted the defence with so much skill and intrepidity, 
that <Alva» despairing of being abl^ before winter to take the town by force. 
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1S7I. ^"^^ wilting to agree to miek tovua of oapHnlaltOD, as cooot Lewis 
tftimight it not ^lutiMMiourable to accept. These were, that the French, 
count Lewis, the Fieinish oolulity, and all who were not iahafoitaiits of the 
piece, should leaye it with their arms and ha^ge ; and that such of the 
kihahitaets as had home arms night leaire it with their effects, but not their 
arms. That such of thera as were catholics might remain in the town on- 
OMlested ; hut that all the protestaots thonld not only depart from the 
town, hut from the Netherlands ; and that all persons, whether citizens or 
foreigners, shoeld talce an oath, that they would not carry arms for the 
space a( a year, either against 4he hing of France or the king of Spain ; 
from which oath count Lewis alone was exempted. This capitulation was 
signed by the dukes of Alya and Medina Ceeli, by Frederic de Toledo, and 
the baron de Noicarmes ; and all the conditions df it were punctually ful- 
filled. 

In this manner was Mens reooTered from the protestants, 
^I^^J^^ after it had been more than three months in their possession, 
atneeiiita. ' The duke of Alva felt no aniiety with regard to the recovery 
of the cities which had received the prince of Orange. They 
were nei^er strongly forti&ed nor sufficiently provided with garrisons to 
defend them. The first against whieh he turned his arms was Mecldin ; 
and he ordered his son to lead thither the Spanish troops, who having re- 
ceived no pay ibr some time, advanced like so many famished wolves, with 
a resolution to satiate their rapacity by plundering the inhabitants. 

On their arrival, the garrison which had been left in the town by the 
' prince of Orange eeemed detenmoed to make resistance ; but ^ndii^ the 
citizens averse from co-operating with them, and despairing of being aide, 
without iheiT assistance, to hold out long, they desetted the place in the 
flight ; and next morning all the priests and ecclesiastics went pn eoleaain 
f^rocession to Toledo's tent, to deprecate his vengeance. When they were 
pleading the cause of the unhappy anxious inhabitants, and representing 
that only a small number of them had been guilty, while by far the great- 
est pari had preserved their •allegiance ; the soldiers, apprehensive ^lat 
Toledo might listen to this apoloey, and disappoint them of their prey, 
tushed forward to the city, and broke into it, some by 6ie gates, and odiers, 

Sthe help of scaling ladders, over the walls. Theu spreading themselves 
e a deluge, they gave a loose to every species of violence ; butchenng 
some^ and plundering all without mercy. There was no distinctioB made 
of age, sex, or condition. Virgins and matrons were violated before Ae 
eyes of their parents and husbands. The churches and convents were 
pillaged as well as private houses ; and the nuns were not exempted from 
that brutal lust and fury, which the Spaniards indulged without control. 

The duke of Alva was sensible how great an odium must 
aS^AiS^ attend such a barbarous treatment of a city, which had hither- 
to been distinguished for its fidelity ; yet he chose to ju^fy 
what had heen done, and in a few days afterwards pubUshed a manifesto, 
in which he declared, that the citizens had su0ered no more than th^ 
rebellion deserved ; that justice was not yet entirely satisfied ; that their 
crime merited a still severer punishment, than barely to be deprived of 
their efiects ; and that other cities which had already imitated, or should 
afterwards imitate, their example, might expect, sooner or later, to meet 
with the same fate. Of the sacrilege that had been committed on ^e 
churches and convents, and the shoeing treatment of the weaker sex, no 
mention was made jn the manifesto, and no excuse was ever offejred for 
passing over these enormities with impunity. Great arrears, said the apo- 
logists of Alva, were at that time due to the soldiers ; aiid> as ho could not 
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satisfy them, he either thoaght it reasonahle to allow them to take a 
compensation for their pay ; or, being well acquainted with their fero- 
cions tempers, he was afraid to exercise his authority. The Spanish soldiers 
themselves, though little scrupulous with respect to crimes contrary to the 
laws of nature, justice, atid hutnaiiity, were afterwards, agreeably to the 
character of their nation, touched with remorse on account of their viola- 
tion of the churches ; and in order to atone for their guilt, they hearkened 
to the dictates of superstition, and laid out a portion of their plunder in 
building a house for the Jesuits in Antwerp «. 

Alva having gone to Maestricht, where he dismissed his 
German horse, went from thence to Brussels, while the Spa- s'"*JjJjf J^® 
niards were peroHtted to remain at Mechtin tor several days, zm^hen* *^ 
which they employed in collecting their plunder, and in send- 
ing it off in boats to Antwerp, to be exposed to sale. Toledo then led them 
against the other cities which had received German garrisons. These 
garrisons fled on his approach ; and the people agreed to pay exorbitant 
contributions to save their cities from being sacked : nor did he meet with 
any opposition in his progress, titt be eane to Zutphen, which was at that 
time a place of considerable strength. It was defended with a wall flank- 
ed with bastions, and surrounded with a deep ditch. The Issel washes the 
fortifications on one side, the Berkel on another ; and the ground on the 
other two sides is so extremely wet and marshy as to render the place, for 
the greatest part of the year, almost inaccessible. But unfortunately for 
the protestants in garrison, they could not avail themselves of these advan- 
tages at this juncture ; the frost having set in with uncemmon severity se- 
veral dsjrs before the arrival of Toledo. He fbund no difficulty therefore 
lA approaching the place with his batteries, and he soon made a breach in 
the wall. He was preparitig for an assault, when he received inf elfigeii«e, 
that the garrison, and all such as had rendered themselves obnoxious bad 
^onte out of the town by the opposite gate ; and that the citizens who re^ 
mained were now, when left at liberty to act agreeably to their inclination, 
wUlhig hcnmediately to surrender at discretion. But Toledo having, by the 
sttiaB resistance which the garrison had made, got a pretext for plundering 
diis ctnhappy people, reAised to listen to any terms of accotnmodatioii, and 
ofdBttd his troops to advance. They entered the tiJwn wfthout oppositioD, 
add repeated there tile same shocking barbarities which they had exercised 
in Bfechlin, tKrith this difference, that as there was much less booty in Zut- 
pbeti, to satisfy their rapacity, they indulged their cruelty so much the 
^ote. They put to the sword all the citizens who fell in their way, men 
afiid tmormen without distinction ; and when they were tired with slaughter- 
ing, they cast great numbers into the Issel, and indulged themselves in the 
horrid joy of beholding the unhappy sufferers perish in the stream. By 
the sword and water, above five hundred perished ; and the rest were 
oMiged to redeem their lives by the most oppressive contributions, which 
tvere do cruelly exacted, that the living had reason to envy the fate of 
those whom death had delivered from smih intolerable misery <*. 

c Mctereu, p. 1 07. Cflmt»na, p. 97. Bentivogti^ p. 114* 
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inmwaHin. WhILE the SpaDish army was employed ib the siege of iMtoo^ 
Uk^SSnA and in subduing the other revolted towns in the southern pro-. 
^^'^^^ vinces, the people of Holland and Zealand improved the Ieis«i« 

which was afforded them, by taking every precaution in their power t* 
secure themselves from being again reduced under the Spanw yoke. 
They increased the number of their ships of war, completed their fortifi- 
cations, and levied so great a number of forces, as, with the great advan- 
tages of their situation, they hoped would be sufficient for their defence. 
Before the duke of Alva set out for Mons, he had, agreeably 
j^'tJEettoev *^ orders transmijtted to him from Spain, rtad, in presences 
•rtteiothand the States of Brabant, Artois, Hainault, and Flanders, a decb- 
soti^pemiyin ration, that he would pass from the taxes of the tenth Md 

twentieth pennies, on condition that the states would devi^ 
some other means by which the money necessary for the king's service 
might be raised. Intimation was made of this concession to the States tf 
Holland, by the count of Bossut ; who, in the name of the governor* comr 
manded them to assemble at the Hague, to consider of^vvhaX other taitf 
they would substitute in the room of those which had been fonnedjj 
imposed. 

This concession, which, if it had been made sooner, mi|^ 
Wjcoocgion have prevented the revolt of the maritime provinces, was tM 
theStttis. ^ attended with the desired effect. It excited in the minds ^ 

the people the highest degree of joy and exultation ; but tbey 
did not think themselves indebted for it, either to the king or the duke m 
Alva. They ascribed it wholly to the dread that was entertained of tbe 
prince of Orange, to whom alone the^ thought themselves bound for this 
first instance of attention that had been shewn to their inclination or iOr 
terest since Philip's accession to tbe throne. They could not doubt, that 
if his apprehensions of the German army were removed, Alva wo«ld 
be again perinittcd to resume the pursuit of that plan of tyranny which he 
bad been obliged to suspend. They were well acquainted with the vindic- 
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tire spirit which animated Philip's councils. They knew that, for ^^^^ 
much slighter offences than those of which they had been guilty, 
many thousands of their countrymen had suffered the most cruel death ; 
sind they believed, that whatever assurances might be given them of pardon, 
the memory of their guilt Would never be extinguished but in their blood. 
By the unrelenting cruelty which had been eicrcised against the protes* 
taDts, added to the contempt tvhich had been shewn to their ^mdamental 
rights and laws, the people were entirely alienated from Philip's person 
add government. They were convinced that he had resolved to treat them 
henceforth, not as subjects but as slaves ; and they had long repined and 
murmured at their fate. 

From the time of Alva's arrival in the Netherlands, all the protestants 
who had escaped from the cruelty of the inquisitors, had carefully conceal- 
ed their sentiments, and conformed to the established worship ; but having 
^of late received a great increase of nutnber, by the returfi of many of the 
exiles, they had thrown off the mask ; and it now appeared, that by far the 
greatest part of the inhabitants, and even of the deputies of the States, 
were strongly attached to the reformed religion. Their religious zeal co- 
operated with their abhorrence of the Spanish tyranny ; and both together 
inspired them with a fixed unalterable purpose to defend their liberty to 
the last. 

Prompted by these motives, the States paid no regard to the 
order for assembling at the Hague, transmitted to them by Rossut ; V^on^^ 
atid that they might the more strongly express their contempt of 
the Governor's authority, they appointed an assembly to be held at Dort* 
Of Ms Assembly they gave early notice to the prince of Orange, and intrcat- . 
cd him to send one of his most faithful friends, properly instructed, to as- 
sist tbem in their deliberations. The person whom the Prince made choice ' 
€f for this purpose, was thfe Sieur de St. Aldegonde, the author of the com-'' 
promise, who had long been well acquainted with William's most secret 
¥iewi and sentiments. 

St. Aldegonde readily undertook the task imposed upon him ; 
add at thfe first meeting of the States, gave them thanks, in the jJJ**^' 
name of the Prince, for the intimation which they had sent him, gagetnonu ' 
of their resolution to vindicate thejicHberty under his direction. ^m^oC 
** The Prince was conscious, he saii^ of being seriously interest- «>«««»• 
ed in the welfare of all the provinces, and of none more than those 
of Holland and Zealand, which for several years had been the objects of 
his particular attention. From timejto time he had heard with indignation 
and ^^ri«f, of the distress and misery to which they had been reduced 
thf<)dgh the Spanish tyranny ; and there was nothing which he desired more 
ardently, than to be instrumental in recovering for them those invaluable 
rights, which for ages past had proved the source of their prosperity. In ^ 
ord^r to accomplish this end, he had spared neither expence nor labour. 
He had fkiled in his former attempt for their deliverance, not (he hoped, 
tfMjt would believe) through any negligence or misconduct, but through the 
9Q|>eHor power and more copious resources of the enemy. In his present 
armament, he had already expended all that remained of his once ample 
fortone ; and as in levying his army, he had trusted in a great measure to 
the assistance which they had promised him ; now Was the time to fulfil 
that promise^ and to enable bim to begin his military operations without 
delay." 

The States, who knew the truth of what St. Aldegonde had represent- 
ed, and were sensible how much the success of William's enterprise de* 
pended on his receiving an immediate supply, sent him without delavr a 
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1I7S. boDdred thousand floriDS, which they borrowed from the more wealthy 
citizens ; and promised to send him more as soon as it could be rais- 
ed, either from the ordinary taxes, or from the revenues of the mo- 
nasteries, which were at that time converted into a fund for carrying on 
the war. After this transaction, a solemn declaration in writing was deliv- 
ered to St. Aldegonde, in which they engaged to acknowledge the prince 
of Orange 98 the only lawful governor or stadtholder of the province ; ap- 
pointed him commander in chief of all their forces by sea and land ; and 
engaged, that, without his consent, they should not listen to any terms of 
peace which might be offered : St. Aldegonde, on the o^her hand, engag- 
ing in the name of the prince, that he would not lay down his arms, nor 
enter into any accommodation or treaty, without the knowledge and appro- 
bation of the States >. 

The States exerted themselves strenuously to perform their 
^^^ promises of suppUes. They sent him two hundred thousand flo- 
rins, which he received at Ruremonde, in his way to Mons, and 
gave him security for three hundred thousand. When the news were 
brpught them of his retreat, and the necessity under which he found him- 
self of disbanding his army, they were exceedingly dejected ; and were fill- 
ed with the most disquieting apprehensions, when they considered that the 
duke of Alva, having no enemy in the field to oppose his progress, was now 
at liberty to employ all his forces united in taking vengeance on them for 
their contempt of bis authority. . 

Their distress was much increased by the inflexible obstinac^f 
tSmSfS^ o( the city of Amsterdam, in adhering to the Spanish interest ; 
5|||^P«i' which did not proceed so much from the general inclination of 
the citizens, as from the care which the duke of Alvaiiad taken 
to preserve the government of that city in the hands of the most rigid ca- 
tholics. By an order of the States, Lumey, count de la Marc, had besieg- 
ed it with a considerable body of troops ; but after making some progress 
in his operations, he despaired of success, and suddenly raised the siege. 
He ascribed the miscarriage of hii attempt to the negligence of the States, 
in supplying him with provisions. The States, on the other hand, threw 
the blame entirely upon the count. They had been for eome time past ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with his conduct, on account of the cruelties which he 
had allowed his troops to exercise against tbe ca^thoUcs ; and they believed 
that they should never be able to persuade the people of Amsterdam to 
unite with the other cities in the province, while their army was under the 
command of a person who had rendered himself so exceedingly obnoxious V 
Loud complaints of the outrages of the soldiers were heard in 
ootTMet every quarter, and many of the people began to lament the revo- 
conaimued lution to which they had given their consent. The States dreaded 
troops.' the consequences of so much ill-humour. But they were not pos- 
sessed of power sufficient to remedy the abuses complained of ; 
and la Marc, who was naturally violent and ferocious, paid no regard to 
their commands. In this distress they had no resource, but in the prudence 
and authority of the prince of Orange ; who, they hoped, would, notwith- 
standing his late misfortunes, be able to repress the insolence of the sol- 
diers and their general. They sent him notice of the critical situation to 
which they were reduced ; and they intreated him to come, as soon as pos- 
sible, to take the government of the. province, and the command of the 
forces into his own hand. 

e MeuTMJ Auriactts, p. 84. h Meursii Aiuiftcuii p. 95. 
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William could not, either with safety or honour, have left his isti. 
army sooner than he did. From Orsoy, where it was dishandcd, A?llSi2of 
lie went, attended only by his own domestics, and a company of S!ISiS!" 
horse, to Campen in Overyssel, and from thence he passed orer 
the Zuider Sea to Enchuysen ; where he was joyfully received, and all his 
directions for the greater security of the place were carried immediately 
into execution. After staying there for some days, and Tisiting the other 
towns in the province, he set out for Haerlem ; having appointed a conven- 
tion of the States to be held in that city, to consider of the present situatioo 
of their affairs. 

His arrival excited in persons of all ranks the most unfeigned ... ^^^ 
joy ; but this joy, he perceived, was greatly allayed by their ap- nimS^lf*^ 
prehensions of being unable to resist an enemy, before whom he 
himself, at the head of a powerful army, hari been obliged to retire. The 
first object of his attention was to raise their drooping spirits, by making 
them sensible of the advantages which they possessed in the nature and sit- 
uation of their country ; which, while they retained their superiority at 
sea, and acted in concert, would render abortive all the attempts of the 
Spaniards to reduce them. The magnanimity which he displayed diffused 
itself into every breast ; and the deputies unanimously declared, that they 
would be entirely governed by his councils in all their conduct, and would 
lay down their lives sooner than abandon that invaluable liberty, without 
which they thought life itself was not desirable. 

In the present temper of their minds, William might have m^^^^^. 
ruled the people of the maritime provinces with an absolute tion^amiM. 
swaj ; but he knew there was a much safer, as well as a more gXJJS. 
effectual, method of exercising power, and wisely resolved to 
consult the States in every matter, of importance, and to take upon himself 
only the execution of their commands. For this purpose he frequently 
convened them ; and in order to give greater weight to their decisions, he 
persuaded them to admit into their number the deputies of twelve other 
cities, besides those of whom their assembly had been hitherto composed : 
a measure which was no less gracious and popular, than it was wise and pru- 
dent. It flattered the vanity of those towns on which the new privilege 
was bestowed ; engaged them to contribute with greater alacrity their share 
of the public expences ; and drew the several districts of the province 
into a state of more intimate unton with one another. 

With the States, thus increased in number, the Prince applied himself to 
rectify the disorders which had prevailed, and to put the province into a 
posture of defence against the Spaniards. It had been deserted during the 
late commotions by many of the principal inhabitants, by several members 
of the courts of justice, and by the officers of the revenue, and others who 
held public employments ; which they had been induced to abandon, either 
by their attachment to popery, or the diffidence in the duration and stability 
of the present government. The numerous vacancies which were thus oc- 
casioned, were supplied with protestants ; and no catholic was admitted into 
any office, or allowed to take any concern in the administration of public 
affairs. 

The exercise of the Romish religion was prohibited in the g^^j^y.^ / 
churches ; and the only worship permitted to be exercised pub- mem ot the 
licly, was the protestant, as taught by Cafvin, and practised in ^S^SS^ - 
Geneva, and the Palatinate. Thus far the prince of Orange 
complied with the inclination of the people, by a great majority of whom 
the principles of. the reformers had been embraced. But all persecutitti 
on account of religion » he discouraged to the utmost of his power. His 
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^^^ reasooipp for toleration were more successful now in favoqr of the 

ripists, than they had been formerly with the dutchess of Parma, in 
of the reformers. The States, by his persuasion, resolved that no 
person whatever should be molested on account of his religion, provided 
that he lived quietly, kept no correspondence with the Spaniards, and gave 
UO disturbance to the established mode of worship!. 

William found greater difficulty in restraining the licentiousness of the 
army, than in settling either the courts of justice or the church. When we 
reflect on those horrid scenes which were exhibited in the Netherlands by 
the duke of Alva and bis associates, it will not appear surprising, that the 
protestants should have conceived the most violent animosity against their 
bloody persecutors. They had seen their dearest relations and friends, 
besides many persons whom they revered on account of the innocence and 
sanctity of th^ir lives, treated like the most flagitious malefactors : .and 
many of themselves had, in order to avoid the same fate, been obliged to 
abandon their habitations, and to wander from place to place, forlorn an4 
indigent. In the bitterness of their distress, they had forgotten the spirit 
of that religion for which they suffered ; and on many occasions, wreaked 
their vengeance against their enemies with a brutal fury. To the Spaniards 
who were taken prisoners at sea, the protestants on board the fleet g^ve no 
quarter ; while the ecclesiastics, and many others whose only criaae was 
their adherence to the religion of their ancestors, were treated by the pro* 
testant soldiers with equal inhumanity. 

The count of la Marc, commander in chief of the forc^, was 
k^^ffir^ so far from opposing these enormities, that he encouraged bis sol^ 
diers in committing them. This nobleman's principal virtue was 
intrepidity, and under the cloak of zeal for liberty, and tfie reformed reli- 
gion, he seems to have intended nothing so much as the gratiflcation of his 
avarice or revenge. The prince of Orange, who, from his natural human* 
ity, .and a prudent regard to future consequences, was utterly averse to 
every species of violence, attempted to make him sensible of the foUy and 
iniquity of his conduct. But finding that he was not likely to succeed, and 
that the soldiers still indulged themselves without control in their wonted 
excesses, be referred the matter to the cognizance of the States, and ier 
sired them to consider coolly what was proper to be done. The States, 
who were highly incensed against the count, for his contempt of their au- 
thority, deprived him of his command, and ordered him to be apprehended* 
William, unwilling to forget the services which the count had perforipedin 
the beginning of the revolt, soon after interposed in his behalf, and prevail 
ed upon the States to release him. But la Marc could not digest the affront 
which had been offered him. He complained loudly of the States for their 
ingratitude ; boasted of his authority m the fleet and anny, and attempt^ 
to excite a spirit of sedition an^ong the people. The States were medita* 
ting to seize him a second time, in order to bring him to his trial. But the 
prince of Orange, prompted by tenderness for bis relations, and a sense ^ 
his former services, dissuaded them from executing their design, and advis- 
ed them to suffer him to leave the province. The States listened, though 
with some reluctance, to this advice, and the count having left the Netl^- 
lands, died soon afterwards in the city of Liege. 

The command of the forces was conferred on the count of Battenbun^ 
by whom they were brought under proper discipline ; and all such of tM 
catholics as chose to remain in the country, delivered from those alarms and 
apprehensions with which th^y had been hitherto disquieted. Ope caqfi^ 

^ iGrotioJi, p.il. 
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of th^ great irregQlaritief which had been committed by th€ troops, ,^ 
was the want of proper funds for their subsistence. Tlie States now 
fqpplied this defect, as well as the present circumstances of the proFioce 
would allow. To the payment of the army, and other public purposes, 
they appropriated the dem^nes which the king had enjoyed as count of 
Holland, the rereoues of the Romish priests and monasteries, and the 
estates of all such catholics as bad gone over to the enemy, besides a cer- 
tain proportion of the captures made at sea K 

^ While the prince of Orange and the States were thus em- 
ployed in providing for the security of Holland, Frederic de l^^^^ 
Toledo had made rapid progress in reducir^ the towns which **"* ""** 
hi4 revolted in the other provinces ; nor did he find much difficulty in 
subduiog theiyji ; for sp great was the terror which they had conceived 
froBi hif l^te success, that of all the towns which had declared for the 
prfDce ^f Orapge ip Groningen, Orerysael, Utrecht, and Friesland, there 
WfMsr 409^ that did not seod ambassadors to Toledo, to deprecate bis ven- 
geance, and to make profession of unreserved submission to his will. He 
placed g^risoQS in the most considerable towns, and indicted no other 
pufttsliBieut upon the people but pecuniary fines. Had he maintained the 
same nM>deration in his conduct afterwards, he would not perhaps have 
eiMcm^tered much greater difficulty in the recovery of some of the towns 
of lioU^d and Zealand, than he had met with in recdvering those of the 
interior provinces ; but from natural temper, he rejoiced infinitely more 
ia rigour and severity, than in lenity and moderation ; of the truth of 
wbicf) he gave a sigual proof in his barbarous treatment of the inhabitant^ 
of Naerden. 

This to^ was then neither large nor strongly fortified, yet 
tl|e citizens, prompted by some foreign protestants who resid- S£"5^i^ of 
ed in it, were bold enough to refuse admittance to a company Naerden. 
ff horse, sent by Toledo before his main army, to require 
tj^ir js^bmission ; but, having quickly repented of their rashness, they 
dispatched a deputation of the most respectable inhabitants, among whom 
was Lambertus Hortensius, a man eminent for his learning, to Amersforl, 
where Toledo had arrived in. his way to Naerden. He declined hearing 
the «n|bassadors himself, and desired them to apply to Julio Romero, who 
l»ad power, he said, to ^^nt them such terms of reconcilemeDt as he should 
judg^ U> he reasonable. By Homero it was agreed, that the lives and for^ 
tui^as of the citizens should be spared on the following conditions : That 
the town should be immediately delivered into the hands of Toledo ; that 
aJ) tjk^ iuhdNtant^ shouh) renew their oath of allegiance to the king ; and 
that one huiidred Spanish soldiers should be permitted to seize as much 
booty ^3 they could carry at one time out of the city. In ratification of 
t^ agfG^n^iit, Homero, having given his right hand three several times 
to Horte^tus, entered the town, attended by so small a number of Spani- 
ards as banished from the minds of the citizens all apprehensions of fraud 
or viPoience ; and when he summoned them to meet in one of the churches 
to take the oath of allegiance, they ran thither unarmed, and presented 
tjiemselves a defenceless prey to their bloody murderers. Whether Ro- 
niero acied in concert with Toledo does not appenr from the cotemporary 
historians. This only is certain, that while the former was employed in 
^^QHUMtering the oath ; the latter, wIn^ had brought forward his troops to 
tbe gates of the town, led them directly to the church in which the citizens 
were assembled, and ordering the doors, which till then had been kept shut, 
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to be tfatown open, be rushed into it at the head of his troops, and im- 
^'^ mediately killed with his own hand the principal magistrate. The Spa- 
niards were not backward to imitate the example of their general. They fell 
with savage fury on the astonished, defenceless citizens, and after butcher^ 
ing all that were in the church, spread therasel^res over the city, and put 
every person whom they met to the sword. They made no distinction 
between the innocent and the guilty ; the catholics, as well as protestants ; 
those who had preserved their allegiance, as well as those who had thrown 
it off, were all involved in one promiscuous ruin. The soldiers then 
entering into the houses, where they found the wives and daughters of the 
slain overwhelmed with anguish, instead of being softened by the ngfat of 
so much unmerited distress in that tender sex, their savage hearts only 
prompted them to indulge their avarice, their cruelty, and their lust 
Kven virgins under age they violated, and others they tortured in the most 
inhuman manner, either from a wanton pleasure which they took in cruel 
deeds, or to extort from the unhappy sufferers a discovery of the treasure 
which had belonged to their murdered husbands or parents. They etrang- 
led some, embrued their hands in the blood of others, turned all the rest 
of the city into the open fields, and then throwing fire into the houiies, re- 
duced the town to ashes. 

The accounts transmitted to us by the protestant writers of the horrid 
cruelty which the Spaniards exercised on this occasion, would t>e incredi- 
ble, if they were not confirmed by the catholic historians. There was tm 
hoi»pital in the town for old men, and at that time there were several in it 
above eighty years of age ; even these were butchered ; nor did persons 
confined to the bed of sickness and distress escape their fury. The Hfe of 
Lambertus Hortensius was saved by the interposition of the count de Botsut ; 
but the Spaniards made him suffer what was worse than death ; by mur- 
dering the son, and tearing his heart out of his body before the htber^a 
eyes. There is another instance of their cruelty recorded, which is, if 
possible, still more inhums^n. After having tortured in the most sbocUog 
manner one of the citizens, to make him discover where he had eoncettM 
his wealth, they dishonoured his wife in his presence, and upon his rt-* 
preaching them with their barbarity, they put him to death ; then having 
tied the woman's hands behind her, they bound her by the feet to a beam 
of tthe house, with her head downward, and left her to die in that ixMtoM, 
with her little son, whom they likewise bound and placed beside her, to 
aggravate the misery of that dreadfiil death to which their cruelty had 
doomed her K 

From this horrid massacre, Toledo led his army to Amsterdam, 
he remained for some time in expectation that, from the dread of his 
geance, the other towns of the province would be induced to make m 
tender of their submission ; but the cruelty and treachery which he, had 
exercised at Naerden, were not more contrary to the laws of religion asd 
humanity, than inconsistent with the maxims of sound policy, and w^oe 
calculated not so much to excite terror as revenge and indignation. Prom 
the fate of Naerden, the people were convinced, that there was at least is 
much to be dreaded from submission as from resistance, and they thoi^;^lt 
no less absurd than dangerous, to enter into terms of agreement with men 
who had shewa themselves so cruelly perfidious. 

Of this they soon gave a conspicuous proof in their vigoroiK 

hmvI^ and obstinate defence of Haeriem. To gain over the inhabitsslB 

jof that city, Toledo had employed the mediation of the cattuAes 

lMcurauAorift«iii^p.98. Tluuini,UKUT. BeiitivQgUb, p^5. , 
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of Amsterdam, and some of the magistrates of Haerlem had sent pri- 
vately three of their oumber to Frederic to treat with him of a surreiH 
der. This was no sooner known, than Riperda, a Friesland gentleman, to 
whom the prince of Orange had committed the government of the town, called 
together the principal inhahitants, and informed them of what had 
passed. '' By a solemn oath," said he, '* the magistrates were ^j^S^* 
lately hound not to listen, without your permission, to any propo- 
sals, or to engage in any design or enterprise by which the general interest 
of the city might be affected ; yet, not only without your permission, but even 
without your knowledge, they have sent an embassy to treat with Toledo 
about delivering the city to the Spaniards. We are unable, they pretend, 
to withst^Mid so great a force as will be brought against us, and must be in- 
volved in all the miseries of a cruel siege, unless we avert them by a 
timely application for peace and pardon. But have the Spaniards treated 
with greater lenity those who have trusted to their faith, than those who 
have opposed them ? Have the people of Mechlin and Zutphen been 
dealt with more mercifully than those of Mons ? Does not the pelancholy 
fate of Naerden sufficiently instruct you how little regard is due to the 
promises of those men, who have now shewn themselves uo less devoid of 
faith than we have ever found them of humanity ? Are not the streets 
of that unhappy city still reeking with the blood of those who confided in 
the faith and mercy of the Spaniards ? By standing on our defence we 
may elude their fury ; but if we receive them into the city, we rush head- 
long upon destruction. They will either butcher us like sheep, after they 
have stripped us of our arms, or reduce us to a state of ignominious 
slavery and bondage. Do not flatter yourselves with the hopes that t)iey 
are mJling to be reconciled to you. They intend only to take advantage 
of your simplicity, and to get you into their power, without exposing 
themselves to danger. Have you not already sworn to act the part to. 
which I now exhort you, to defend your walls against the Spaniards, and 
to preserve your allegiance to the prince of Orange, v/hom you have 
acknowledged as the only lawful governor of the province ? And in 
order to save ourselves from the hardships of a siege, shall we imitate that 
vile example of treachery, which in our enemies appears so odious ? Let 
us derive courage, my friends, from the justness of our cause ; and rather 
than submit to such an enemy, let us resolve to die, fighting gloriously in 
defence of oi^r religion, our liberty, and laws." 

This speech was received with shouts of high applause by all the au- 
dience. They cried out with one voice ; *' No peace with the Spaniards ; 
we will shed the last drop of our blood, rather than open our gates to so 
perfidious an enemy." Riperda then sent information to the prince of 
Orange^ who was at this time in Delft, of the resolution which they had 
formed. And in return, William encouraged the citizens to persevere, by 
assuring them that the other cities in the province would exert themselves 
with vigour in their behalf. Immediately after which he reinforced the gar^ 
zison with four companies of Germans ; and sent St. Aldegonde with a com- 
miseioo to put the administration of the town in the hands of such as were 
sineerely attached to the reformed religion. Of the three ambassadors who 
had treated with the Spaniards, one remained with Toledo, and the other two 
were, upon their return to Haerlem, put under arrest, and sent to Delft, 
wrhere, ailer being tried, they were condemned as traitors. One of them 
died in prison, and the other was executed publicly : an instance of seve- 
rity, with which the prince of Orange was not displeased, as it tended to 
deter, the calbolicsiji the other cities from holding correspondence with 
theenem)^ ^. • r^ T 
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The news of these tineYp«<^tid e?«iit8 eteited, in the fiet^ tefllpeM 

of Toledo and his father, the higheit degree ^ wrath and itidi^kia#oa. 

They tmtltediately gare orders for the march of the troops to HaerleM^ 

and exerted themselres strenoovsly in making preparations for carrying on 

the siege with dispatch and rigour. 

Haerlem was, at the time of this memorable siege, tfa^ molt 
i><j«^|^ considerahle town in Holland, next to Amsterdam. It w4s stnr» 
* **"' rounded with a deep ditch and a strong waH, hot was of so gre« 
extent, that it reqnired a namerons garrison to defend it. It stands beanti* 
folly in the midst of an extensire plaiik, bating a wood on one side, soda 
' branch of the river Sparen on the other ; and the other branch of th«t 
riyer passes throng the towb, and then faH^ into the lake, or as it is Mttef^ 
timet called, the sea of Haerlem. Amsterdam and Leyden are neaHy st 
the distance of between three and four leagues from it ; the forftier Uyii^ 
towards the east, and the latter towards the south. From Amstet-datn'^aili 
Utrecht, Toledo proposed to fnrtrish his army with prorisions ; and tlie 
people of Haerlem expected to derite the Same adtantage from the t^ij^ 
bourhood of Leyden ; Where, in order to assist them tnore elfecttndly, tbi 
prince of Orange now fixed bis residence. 

The nearest way by which the Spanish army could approach to HaeHeflTi 
was by the fort of Sparendam, the rampart of which stood on the dyk^ 
along which the troops must pass. In this fort Hiperda had placed a 
garrison of three hundred men, and had begun lo eiiq|>loy the c<hintiy 
people in breaking down the dyke, in order to lay the country under watef. 
B«t the frost having set in with uncommon sereHty, rendered all th^ 
labonr friMtless, and gare the Spaniards easy access to the fort The 
garrison made a rigorous resistance for some time ; but being attacked oli 
erery side, and overpowered by superior numbers, they were at length 
compelled to retire to Haerlem. 

Toledo followed soon after with his army, which consisted ^ 
TtMfoke- between twelve and thirteen thousand men ; six thousand of 
^^ whom were nativea of Spam, and the rest Walloons and Genmrti. 
He had just begun to assign them their severai] stations, when hfe 
received intelligence that a body of troops, amounting to near thre^ thoO'> 
sand men, with cannon and proviiions, were upon tlwir narch iroftt Ley- 
den, with an intention to enter Haerlem, before the blockade was formed. 
He set out immediately to intercept them, and had the good fortune, duf^ 
a fall of snoW) to come upon them unawares, near the village of Berken- 
rode. His troops being greatly superior in number to the enemy, broke 
their ranks at the first onset, and having killed between six and seven hutt' 
dred, put the rest to flight. Their ofl^ers endeavoured to rally th«m, W 
in vain. They fled precipitately, and left their calinoo and proviilioilB a 
prey to the victorious army. 

Flushed with this success, Toledo returned imnfiediately lo the 
Jjjs?2j«f siege. Having stationed the Walloons and Germans on the gi*eat 
road which leads to Lieyden, he himself, with the Spaniards, took 
possession of an hospital, which lay near the gate of the cross. At IMS 
place he resolved to begin his operations, although the gate was covered 
by a strong ravelin, and the wall on that side could be more easily decoded 
than in any other quarter. Into this blonder he was betrayed, not ao mtvdi 
by ignorance or inadvertence, as by the contempt Which he entertained fyt 
the besieged . After the success with which his arms had every where h^m 
attended, he did not expect to meet with the smallest difficulty in his preselil 
enterprise ; and flattered himself that Haerlem, like the otlmr revolted 
cities, would, as soon as he should begin his attack,* open^li^r gales t6 re- 
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ceive him. From the same presumption, he neglected all the pre- ^^ 
cautions which are usually taken in sieges ; and, without opening 
trenches to corer his men from the enemj^s fire, he planted his battery, 
and began to cannonade the gate and ravelin. He had no sooner made a 
breach, than he resolved to storm it, and (6t this purpose ordered one hun- 
dred and fifly men to cross the ditch, by means of a portable bridge. This 
detachment was ordered to return, in case the breach should be fomid im- 
practicable. But the rest of the soldiers, who were not less confident of 
success than their general, and were impelled by their avidity for plunder, 
without waiting for the word of command, ran forward to the bridge, and 
passed over it in great numbers. They soon perceived their error. The 
breach was not near so considerable as they had imagined, and their scal- 
ing-ladders were too short. The narrowness of the bridge, which permit 
ted only three men to march a breast, threw them into confusion. They 
stood on the brink of the ditch, crowded together, and exposed to the mus- 
qucitry as well as cannon of the besieged. Still, however, the foolish ar- 
dor with which they were inspired, made them unwilling: to retire, till Ro- 
mero, an officer whom they highly respected, advanced towards them, and 
reproached them with the madness of their attempt. ** Do you not per- 
ceive," he cried, *' that the smallness of the breach renders your assault 
impracticable ? Is this the discipline which you have learnt in the school 
of the duke of Alva ? Thus, without orders, to expose yourselves a de- 
fenceless prey to these rebels, who insult and butcher you, while they 
themselves are out of the reach of danger ? You wilt soon find an oppor- 
tunity to take vengeance on them. At present it is not in your power." 
At length he persuaded them to retire, but not till he himself was wounded, 
and near two hundred private men, and a <i^eat number of officers, had 
fallen. 

This disaster served to undeceive Toledo with regard to the facility of 
his enterprise ; and he resolved not to expose his troops to any further 
danger, till he should be fully provided with every thing necessary for con- 
ducting the siege, with less expence of blood, and a better prospect of suc- 
cess. For this end, he gave the proper instructions to his agents in Utrecht 
and Amsterdam ; but all the roads which led to his camp, were so much in- 
fested by the Hollanders, that a whole month elapsed before he was in a 
condition to renew his operations against the town. 

The prince of Orange was more successful in his attempts to 
secure it. He could not indeed collect a sufficient number of SofypKei leit 
troops, either to raise the siege, or to force his way through the ^l^Tte. 
eoemy'9 entrenchments. But the frost having continued for sev- 
ei^al weeks, not only men, but even loaded carriages, could be conveyed 
over the lake with greater facility than by land. The reader need not be 
told with what agility the Hollanders transport theihselves from one pldice 
to another, over the ice, with scates. They exerted all their dexterity on 
this occasion, and introduced into the city fifteen companies of soldiers, to- 
gether with a great number of sledges,^ loaded with provisions, and ammu- 
nition. 

In the mean time Toledo had prepared every thing requisite for resuming 
the operations of the siege ; and he now hastened to repair the fauHs 
which he had committed in the beginning ; proceeding with greater cau- 
tion than before, but with the same activity and vigour. Having by trench- 
es secured his troops against the fire of the besiegers, he began to batter 
the town with his artillery; and at the same time employed his miners, of 
whom the ddke of Alva had sent him three thousand from the bishopric of 
Liege, in worldng mines, and sapping the foundation of the walls. Neither 
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^^^ labour nor danger was avoided. Bat the boldness and vigilance of 
the citizens and garrison were in proportion to the means employed 
to subdue them. By countermines, they either prevented, or rendered in- 
effectual, the mines of the besiegers ; and no sooner was a breach made in 
the fortifications, than ditches were dug, or some sudden bulwark raised be- 
bind it, by which all access was rendered as difficult as ever. Not satisfied 
with acting on the defensive, they often sallied out upon the besiegers, de- 
stroyed their works, and fell upon them sword in hand, when they were the 
least prepared to repel their attacks. 

While the Spaniards were thus kept in perpetual occupation and anxiety, 
the prince of Orange laboured assiduously to increase their difficulties, by 
sending out flying parties to intercept their convoys of provisions. Some 
of these attempts proved successful ; and . as they made it necessary for 
Toledo to send large detachments from his army to guard his convoys, they 
faciUtated the introduction of supplies into Ilaerlem, and retarded the pro- 
gress of the siege. 

' Almost all the supplies of the Spanish army came from Amster- 

^jlgj"^, dam, and there was but one road by which they could be conveyed. 
ereM by In Order to take possession of an important pass on that road, the 
^ ^^^ prince had sent a detachment of troops under Antony le Peintre, 
who had a principal concern in the surprise of Mons. The catho- 
lics of Amsterdam having received information of this design, dispatched a 
number of forces, sufficient not only to secure the pass, but to engage with 
the enemy. The two parties came to blows ; the protestants were routed, 
and many of them slain ; among whom was le Peintre their commander. 
In derision of the besieged, the Spaniards having cut off the heads of le 
Peintre, and of another officer killed in that rencounter, whose name was 
Coning or King, they threw Chem over the walls into the city, with an in- 
scription tied to the head of Coning, which bore, besides his name, upon 
which they jested awkwardly, that he was come with two thousand auxilia- 
ries to raise the siege. Of this insult the Haerlemese shewed their re- 
sentment, by an action equally barbarous. They beheaded twelve of their 
Spanish prisoners ; and then put all their heads into a cask, which they roll- 
ed down into the trenches, after writing upon it, *' The tax of the tenth 
penny to the duke of Alva, with the interest due to him on account of the 
delay of payment." In revenge for this barbarity, the Spaniards hung up 
by the feet and neck, a number of prisoners, in sight of the besieged ; who, 
.in return, put to death some more of thtir prisoners, in the same ignomi- 
nious manner, in the view of the Spaniards. Such instances of barbarous 
and useless cruelty were often practised in the beginning of the present 
war ; nor were they discontinued, till the duke of Alva and his son, who 
by their example contributed much to the spreading of this savage spirit, 
had left the Netherlands. 

The operations of the siege were in the mean time carried on 
ToiedoM^ by Toledo with as much celerity, as the difficulty under which he 
2^^ laboured in furnishing himself with provisions, and the number- 
less diseases which the severity of the season^ occasioned among 
his troops, would allow. By undermining the ravelin which defended the 
gate of the cross, he obliged the garrison to abandon it ; and after a cannon- 
ading, which had lasted for many days, by which he laid a great part of the 
wall in ruins, he at last resolved to storm the breach with all his forces. 
For this purpose he drew them together from their several stations in the 
night ; and that he might find tbe besieged unprepared, he began the as- 
sault before day-break. No precaution was neglected to insure success. 
The orders were explained to all the soldiers, particulariy and distinctly. 
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Each man had his station and part assigned him. Some were ap- ^L^ 
pointed to stand at a proper distance from the walls, to annoy the ene- 
my in case they should appear ; and those who were destined for the as- 
sault were enjoined to observe the most profound silence, till they should 
make themselves masters of the breach. So well was this last injunction 
observed, that several of the Spaniards had mounted the breach, and even 
scaled the walls, before the besieged were apprised of their approach. 
But when they had advanced thus far, they were perceived by the guards, 
who immediately sounded the alarm, and tumbled them all headlong, be- 
fore they had time to put themselves into a posture of defence. 

This assault was made near the ravelin of which the Spaniards i, ^ bed 
had got possession some days before ; and in order to sex;ond 
the assailants, , many Spanish officers and soldiers were standing upon the 
ravelin, and a great number round it. The townsmen having resolved to 
render this fortification useless to the enemy, had wrought a mine under it, 
and lodged there a quantity of gunpowder, and other combustible mate* 
rials. They saw with joy, and seized instantly, the opportunity presented 
to them, of executing their purpose with signal damage to the enemy. A 
part of the ravelin, with the ground adjoining to it, was blown up ; and 
many of the Spaniards perished. The rest of the army stood aghast at 
this unforeseen disaster. The citizens led them no leisure to recover from 
their astonishment, but rushed out impetuously, attacked them with irre- 
sistible fury, and compelled them to retire with the losd of a great number 
of officers, and upwards of three hundred private men. 

The ^lure of this attempt, in which Toledo had exerted his Hemcdi- 
Dtmost force and skill, gave him great anxiety with regard to the xmt^rSs 
issue of the siege ; and some of the principal officers advised him SeS^ 
to raise it without delay. *' All the miseries of a siege," they 
said, *' were felt more by the royal army, than by the rebels who were 
besieged. Through the difficult communication between the camp and 
Amsterdam, the troops laboured under a perpetual scarcity of provisions ; 
and suffered more from the severity of the season, than from the sword of 
the enemy. They would either never be able to take the place, or it 
would cost them infinitely more than it was worth. In the end, the con- 
querors would find themselves in as deplorable a condition as the conquer- 
ed ; and no army would remain, sufficient to subdue the other cities which 
had rebelled." 

This opinion was warmly opposed by other officers, who represented. 
That their success in the further prosecution of the war, would depend on 
the issue of the present siege. '* If we raise it," said they, " we shall 
confirm dll tlie other cities in their obstinacy ; if we persevere, we shall 
render easier every future enterprise. The season cannot remain long in 
its present severity. One night may dissolve the ice, of which our enemies 
have so oAen availed themselves. Our loss of men will be speedily re- 
paired by the levies which are making in the Netherlands, and by the 
troops which we expect from Spain. We shall soon be able to cut off the 
town from all communication with the other revolted cities ; and when we 
hare done this, can we doubt that the besieged will open their gates and 
throw themselves upon our mercy ?" 

Between these opposi^ opinions Toledo would not take upoi^ 
himself to decide, but referred the matter to the duke, whose an- AiTt'siet. 
swer, carrying in it the appearance of authority more than of Sl** 
counsel, shewed that he was not a little dissatisfied with his son 
for deliberating on th^e subject. *' You must prosecute the siege," said 
Alva, in the letter which he wrote to him^ " till you bring it ta the desired- 
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^^^ isfue ; un1e«8 yoa would prove yourself unworthy of the uaoie yon 
bear, of the blood from which you are sprung, and of the coaiaian4 
with which I ha ve'^ intrusted you. The more difficult this enterprise, the 
greater glory may you derive from it. In a siege of such importance as 
the present, you ought not to consider the number of days which it detains 
you, hut the consequences with which your success or failure will be at- 
tended. You must now endeavour to effectuate by famine, what you have 
been unable to accomplish by the sword. You must blockade the town, 
instead of storming it ; and you will be enabled to render the blockade 
complete, by the reinforcement which will soon be sent you. But if »tiU 
you shall entertain thoughts, of abandoning your enterprise, I will either 
come myself to the camp, sick as 1 am ; or if my increasing illness shaU 
prevent me, I will send for the dutchess of Alva to command the army, ra- 
ther than suffer it to withdraw." 

Frederic was stung with this reproach, and resolved to prosecute the 
siege, regardless of all the difficulties. and dangers which had induced bii9 
to deliberate. He proceeded slowly, however, on account of his want of 
a sufficient number of troops to form the blockade ; when, about the middle 
of February, the frost went off, and changed entirely the operations of the 
contending parties. 

The prince of Orange had not neglected to provide for this 
Setek? event. A great number of vessels had been prepared, and as soon 
as the ice was melted, and the wind favourable, they left Leyden 
with a large supply of provisions ; and sailing along the lake, entered into 
the Sparen, and got safe to Haerlem. In this way the besieged were fre- 
quently supplied ; nor could the Spaniards for some time procure a naval 
force sufficient to prevent it. At last the count de Bossut, assisted by the 
people of Amsterdam, collected a great number of armed vessels, with 
which he made his appearance on the lake And thus the scene was almost 
entirely changed, and the operations of the siege converted, for several 
weeks, into the various rencounters which passed between the fleets/; 
while the one party laboured to introduce supplies into the city, and the 
other was continually on the watch to intercept them. At first the actions 
were slight and unimpoi:tant, but at length the number of ships on both sides 
being greatly augmented, they came to a general engorgement ; in which, 
after much bloodshed victory declared against the protestaots. In this ac- 
tion the count de Bossut acquired great honour, and reduced the enemy's 
fleet to so low a pitch, that henceforth they could not venture with safety to 
come within his reach He soon after made himself master of a fort in the 
mouth of the Sparen, and having stationed a part of the fleet there, he ren- 
dered all access to the town by water utterly impracticable. 
Theyiffoor During these transactions on the lake, the townsmen and 

•nd iottqridi- garrison exerted the same activity and vigour as before. They 
neged. ' gave the besiegers no respite, but harrassed them continually, 
by sallying out in strong bodies, sometimes in one quarter, and 
sometimes in another. In one of the sallies, they drove the German forces 
from their entrenchments, slew upwards of eight hundred of them, set on 
tire their tents and baggage, and carrying off a great number of cannon and 
military ensigns, returned to the town in triumph "*. 

But Toledo was soon afterwards in a condition to prevent these eruptions, 
from which the besieged derived so much glory. The reinforcement which 
bis father had been preparing, at length arrived ; and bis trenches were 
thereby secured ai^ainst any attack that could he made upon them, either 
from within, or from without. 

m Thuanus, torn. iii. p. 218. Digitized by CiOOglc 
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The besieged began to suffer greadj from a scarcity of pro* ^^^^ 
Tisions. There was no expedient for relief, however dt^spe- Thar distre«. 
rate, which they did not employ. They attempted frequently 
in the night, to force the enemy ^s lines, and to open a passage for the 
convoys, which, agreeably to concert, the prince of Orange sent forward, 
to be ready to enter the town, in case the garrison could dislodge the 
besiegers from their entrenchments. But they found the enemy every 
where prepared to receive them, and were repulsed in all their attempts. 
They had then recourse to another no less desperate expedient. They 
broke down the dyke of the Sparen, and laid all the ground between the 
lake and the city under water. The Spaniards being obliged, in conse- 
quence of this device, to quit the part of their entrenchments to which 
the water reached, some flat-bottomed boats passed into the town, witli 
gun-powder and provisions. But the relief which the besieged received 
in Ibis W^y was inconsiderable. Bossut being absolute master of the lake, 
the passage by which the Hollanders had entered was soon blocked up, 
^nd aU access to the town rendered as difficult as ever. 

The peof^ of Uaerlem had now no prospect of deliverance, 
\mt from a body of troops which the prince of Orange had Jj^j^JJJ; 
IcMTsome months been employed in assembling, with a view to ^ 

attempt the raising of the siege. He had solicited aid from the queen of 
England, and from the French and German protestants. But the former 
was averse at this time to declaring herself openly against Philip ; and 
both the llttter were too much occupied at home, to have either leisure or 
power to afford their brethren in Holland any effectual assistance. In the 
mean time, the famine in Haerlem had risen to the most dreadful height. 
Every species of ordinary food was already consumed ; and the people 
fubsisted on the roots of the coarsest herbs, and on the flesh of horses, 
dogs, and other animals, against which men commonly entertain the knost 
irreconcilable aversion. William having got information of the extremity 
tp which they were reduced, resolved to make an effort in their behalf, 
with the forces which he had already collected. They consisted partly of 
French. German, and English protestants, but chiefly of raw troops, which 
had been levied hastily for the present purpose in the neighbouring cities ; 
amounting to four thousand foot, and six hundred horse. He intended to 
kave conducted this little army himself, but was prevailed on by the States 
to give the command of it to the count of Battenburg. Notice was con- 
veyed to the besieged, of the time when this armament would approach 
Haerlem, by letters tied to pigeons, which had been brought from Haerlem 
to Leyden, in order to be employed as messengers to the besieged, in case 
all other communication between the cities should be obstructed ». 

Battenburg set out from Leyden with his troops, several field-pieces, 
and a large convoy of provisions, in the beginning of July. His instructions 
were, to direct his attack against the quarters of the Germans stationed 
towards the plain of Haerlem. The besieged, it was expected, would 
sally out upon them at the same time, and while they were thus distracted 
bj one enemy before, and another behind them, it was hoped that the 
convoy of provisions would find an opportunity of entering the town. But 
T*oledo having received intelligence of their design, drew up a part of his 
forces within their entrenchments, to repress the sally intended by the 
besieged, and led out the rest to meet count Battenburg. His troops being * 
^eat^ superior to the enemy both in discipline and number, broke their 
i:aJik8, and threw them into confusion at the first onset The general, and 

« Thnanat, Tib, 1?. c. v. r^ i 
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i5rs. ^P^^'^s ^^ ^^<> thousand men, were killed ; and almost the whole 

convoy of provisions fell into the hands of the victors. 

The benesed '^^^^ disaster entirely hroke the spirits of the besieged, and 

«^toaipitii- made it necessary for them to propose a surrender without 

delay. They accordin^y sent a deputation to Toledo, with 

an offer to deliver up the town, on condition that the inhabitants should not 

be pillaged, and that the garrison should be allowed to march out 
Hiianawer. of it, with the honours of war. Toledo refused to listen to 

these, or any other conditions ; and informed them that thcfy must 
leave it to him to determine, what treatment both the garrison and citizens 
should receive. 

The besieged were too well acquainted with his implacable 
r^wio- spirit, not to shrink at the thoughts of exposing themselves to his 

mercy. They had not forgotten the dismal catastrophe of Naer- 
den. They considered this answer as a declaration, that he had devoted 
them to destruction. The people ran in crowds from every quarter of the 
city, to the places of public resort, in order to learn the particulars of 
that fatal answer which the deputies had brought. The women, the aged, 
and all the more unwarlike part of the inhabitants, were overwhelmed with 
terror As if their houses had been already in flames, or as if they had 
beheld the bloody sword of the Spaniard waving round them, there was 
nothing to be seen or heard, but tears, and shrieks, and groans. Their 
despair, was soon afterwards converted into a degree of madness, by a 
resolution formed by the governor and garrison, to leave all such as were 
unable to bear arms behind them, and to force their way, sword in hand, 
through the enemy's lines. To prevent them from executing their par- 
pose, the women hastened tumultuously (many of them with their children 
in their arms) to the gate where the garrison had appointed to rendezvous 
befote their departure. It was a scene truly piteous and miserable ; the 
women either rolling in the dust, or clinging round the necks and knees of 
their husbands, fathers, sons, or brothers ; dissolved in tears, and imploring 
that they might be carried along with them, and suffered either to escape 
or perish together. The men were melted at the sight of so much anguish 
in j)ersons so near, and dear to them, and yielded at last to their entreaties; 
It was then agreed, that one half of all the military in the town should 
march in the front, the other half in the rear, and the women, children, and 
others unable to bear arms, ' in the middle between them. Drawn up in 
this form, they resolved to attempt a passage with their swords through the 
enemy's entrenchments. They knew it to be impossible but that most of 
them must perish. *' But if we open our gates to the Spaniards," said 
Riperda, ** must ^e not likewise perish ? And if we must die, (though 
still it is possible we may escape,) is it not better to die fighting bravely in 
the field ; we who have exerted ourselves so strenuously in defence of 
our religion and liberty ) than, after being stript of our arms, and bound 
like criminals, to receive an ignominious death upon a scaffold, or in a 
dungeon, from the hands of an ungenerous and unrelenting enemy ?'^ 

They were upon the point of putting their design in execa- 
ni?re?iiTOUrti- *^^°' when intelligence of it was carried to Toledo. He con- 
bietenn?"'^' sidered, that if they were not diverted from it, he should, in 
consequence of his victory, instead of a great and important 
city, acquire possession only of a desolated ruin. He reflected too on the 
danger to which his troops might be exposed, from the fury o£ so maorj 
brave men animated by despair and vengeance ; and therefore, witboat 
delay, he sent a trumpet to the besieged, to give them hopes of favour and 
forgiveness. There was a violent struggle in their minds for some tiniQ 
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between their fears, and the hopes with which h4 thus inspired them. ^ 
But from their knowledge of his character, their distrust and diffidence 
prevailed ; and they refused to hearken to his proposal, till he engaged, 
that, on condition of their paying two hundred thousand lirres, the army 
should be restrained from plundering the Inhabitants, and that all of them, 
except tifly-seven, whom he named, should receive a full pardon of their 
offences. 

This exception of so great a number of citizens, who were the most 
considerable persons in the town, and had distinguished themselves by their 
bravery in its defence, would have prevented the accommodation from 
taking place, had not the German part of the garrison urged in the most 
determined manner, that the conditions offered should be accepted. The 
Walloons, on the other hand, and the Dutch, were extremely reluctant and 
averse ; because, as they were more obnoxious than the Germans, they 
believed that no mercy would be shewn them. The garrison being thus 
divided in their sentiments, and many of them having, with a view to make 
their escape, secretly withdrawn from their stations on the walls, the in- 
habitants began to dread that the Spaniards, observing them grown more 
remiss than formerly, might take the town by storm ; and 
therefore, without further delay, they sent a deputation of Thetumnicr. 
their number, to make the surrender on the terms proposed. 

A regiment of Spaniards was immediately sent to take possession 
of the place. All persons, whether inhabitants or foreign soldiers, Jtdyis. 
were ordered to lay down their arms. The citizens were com- 
manded to retire into certain churches, and the garrison to certain mo- 
nasteries, where guards were placed over them, to prevent their escape. 
On the same day, Toledo entered the town with the Spanish troops. In 
order to induce the foreign soldiers, of whom the garrison chiefly consist- 
ed, to concur with the inhabitants in the surrender, Toledo had given them 
particular assurances. of safety. And although they were strictly, guarded, 
and not suffered to depart, yet bread had been distributed to them as well 
as to the citizens ; and no violence was offered them till the third day, 
when the duke of Alva, who had recovered from his illness, came to 
Haerlem, on pretence of visiting the fortifications, but in reality to in- 
struct his son with regard to his treatment of the prisoners. 

It was then, but too late, that this brave^ though now de- 
fenceless garrison, repented of having so tamely delivered up JSeitTofAi' 
their arms ; and saw the folly of trusting in the mercy of an vaandhUton. 
ungenerous enemy, whose revenge and hatred were implaca- 
ble. A massacre, which had been concerted in the interview between the 
father and son, was begun, by putting to death three hundred Walloons. 
At the same time, the brave Riperda and other persons of note were be- 
headed. But the slaughter stopt not here. Several hundreds of French, 
Scotch, and English soldiers, besides a considerable number of the citizens 
who had been seized in attempting to make their escape, were likewise 
butchered ; and when the executioners were tired with slaughtering, they 
tied the unhappy victims two by two, and plunged them into the river. 
Cven the sick and wounded were carried out into the court-yard of the ^ 
hospital, where they lay, and put to the sword. 

Historians differ as to the number of those who were involved in this 
dismal catastrophe ; and it is remarkable that some of the Spanish writers 
make it greater than the Dutch. By the lowest account, nine hundred 
brave men were executed like the vilest malefactors, who, trusting to 
Toledo's promise, had given up their arms, and thrown themselves upon 
his mercy. 
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It would sbock the reader's humanity to offer any excuse 
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coniei^ueaeet for soch inhuman crueltj ; yet it must not b^ denied that Ahra 
JJJJ^^f*" had ample matter of chagrin, when he considered how much 
HMTtoi^ the length of the siege, and the obstinate valour of the be- 

sieged, had cost him. By the inclemency of the season, by 
the scarcity of proyisions, and by the sword of the enemy, he had lost 
four thousand five hundred men ; besides a great number whom their 
diseases or wounds rendered unfit for service. Nor was the diminution of 
his forces ijtie only loss which he sustained from this siege. It was attend- 
ed with an expence by which his treasury was exhausted. It sunk consi- 
derably the reputation of his arms, and inspired the insurfi:ents with hopes, 
that an enemy, who had found it so difficult to conquer, might themselves 
be overcome. It afforded leisure to the other revolted cities to settle their 
affairs, and furnished them with the happiest opportunity of carrying on 
their conquests in Zealand, where the city of Middleburg still remained in 
the hands of the Spaniards o. 

Of the several inconreniences which the duke of Alva suf- 
spSfflSLttMM. ^*^^^ ^^^^ *^® length of the siege, the draining of his treasury 
'*'*"^ was not the least considerable ; as it occasioned his iaUiog 

behind in the payment of his troops, and rendered abortive all the suc- 
ceeding operations of the campaign. He intended that they should have 
gone from Haerlem into North Holland, to secure the town of Alcmaer. 
But when orders were given for their march, they refused to obey. They 
had been greatly exasperated by the conditions granted to the people m 
Itaerlem, because they were thereby disappointed in their hopes of plun- 
der ; and they resolved to make Toledo feel their resentment, by insisting 
on the immediate payment of their arrears. He represented to them the 
prejudice which the King's interest would suffer from their remaining 
inactive at the present crisis. But the more they perceived their impor- 
tance, the higher was the gratification of their resentment. Without 
regard either to Toledo's remonstrances, or to the terms on which Haerlem 
had been surrendered, they fixed their quarters in that city ; laid the citi- 
zens, already exhausted by their sufferings, under contribution, and exer- 
cised over them the same tyrannical oppression as if they had taken the 
town by storm ; thus demonstrating to the inhabitants of the other cities, 
the absurdity of submitting to the Spaniards, whatever conditions might be 
offercld ; since, even when their commanders were willing to observe these 
.conditions, they were violated by the soldiers, whose rapacity the general 
was unable to restrain. 

This incident affected the duke of Alva with the most sensible concern. 
He was aware of the pernicious effects that must arise from it. He had 
ever valued himself, and not without reason, on the exact discipline which 
he had hitherto maintained. Inclined, but at the same time afraid, to 
employ rigour and severity, lest still more pernicious consequences should 
follow, he resolved to make trial of persuaston : and with this view he em- 
ployed the intercession of the marquis of Vitelli, who was the most belot- 
ed as well as the most respected of all his officers. Vitelli exerted his 
utmost art and influence ; and at last, with infinite difficulty, he persuaded 
the mutineers to accept a part of their arrears, and to submit to the au- 
thority of their commanders p. 

,_^ . . Much time having been employed in this negociation, the 

AieittSf ^ season was far advanced before the army could be led to Alcmaer. 

o Bentivoglio, p. 117. MetereD^ p. UO. Meorsii Aariacui, lib. viii. 
P BentivogUOy p. 131. 
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TUb plice (if tiiej had aAtaekcd it sooner) nnist itoaToidably have 
£iUeQ ioto their hmis. It had beeo the last of all the cities in North ^' 
Hi^aod IB shaking off its allegiaeoe to Philip. The catholic inhabitants 
were nwaeroeSv and had been aMe to keep possession of one of the prin- 
cipal gales of the town. They had earnestly solicited Toledo to hasten to 
thieir assistance. Bnt the mntmy of his troops having prevented him from 
complying wiUi their reqnest tiU it was toe late, the prince of Orai^ had 
•improved the leisure which this incident afibrded him ; and having sent 
forces to the assistance of the protestant inbabitents, he had wrested the 
gate ovtof the hands of the catholics, Aimished the protestants with arms, 
and procured for them, from the neighbonring cities, supplies of provisions 
and miMlary stores. 

ToMo was aware of the disadvantages which must attend his entering 
on the sieige of a place, situated like Alonaer, in a marshy soiU so late in 
the year. But he hoped that, with so great an army as he now possess* 
edq, he would be able to reduce it before the rainy season should begin ; 
and he knew that the reduction of Akmaer would greatly facilitate his 
conquest of the other towns in the province He left Haerlem, therefore, 
as soon as Vitelli bad quelled the mutiny of the troops, and marched di- 
rectly towards Alcmaer *. 

> Having f^anted a battery on each side of the town, he began a brisk 
cannonading, and in a few days made such considerable breaches, that he 
doubted net of being able to carry the town by storm. In order to divide 
die garrison, he resolved to make an assault on both sides at 
OBoe. The inhabitants perceived his design, and prepared for ^^J|^^^^ 
their. defence. The Spaniards having passed the ditch, by es. 
means of two portable bridses, advanced to the attack with 
loud shouts, and ftiU of conldence that there was no force in the place 
sufficaent to oppose them. But they soon found that courage, when ground- 
ed on despair, can in some cases supply the want both of discipline and 
anmbeffs. The prrison, seconded by' the townsmen, made so intrepid a 
resistance, as filted the Spaniards with astonishment They renewed the 
attack several times ; but were at last obliged to retire with the loss of six 
hundred killed, and Uiree hundred wound^. Toledo could not, either by 
psoQuses or threats, persuade them to return to the assault. Soon after- 
wards the rains began to fall, and the Spaniards suffered greatly from the 
humidily of the air and soil. The duke of Alva too had received intelU- 
gence, that the Hollanders had formed the design of opening their sluices, 
in order to lay the country round Alcmaer under water. To save his army, 
thci^re, from destruction, he sent orders to his son to raise the 
siege ; which Frederic did accordingly on the eleventh of Octo- 2wL*^ 
ber. He then marched to the southern parts of the province, and 
put his troops, greatly fiitigued and eniausted, into winter-quarters'. 

Alva was not more fortunate at this time by sea, than he had 
been by land at Alcmaer. In revenge for the assistance which ^?^ y" 
the people of Amsterdam had lent the Spaniards in the siege of 
Haerlem, the inhabitants of Enchuysen, Horn, and other protestant cities, 
had fitted out against them a numerous fleet, which thejf stationed in the 
mouth of the river Ye. With this fleet they took or destroyed every 
vessel that attempted to pass from Amsterdam into the Zwider sea, and thus 
put an entire stop to the trade of that commercial city. To remedy this 
evil, which most soon have proved fatal to a people who subsisted wholly 

4 It amounted to sixteen tbounnd men. 

K It lies at the distance of only one da/s joornej tcom Haerlem. 

•M«tereD,p. 193. Thoanus, tib. It. teet 8. 
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by trade, the doke of Alra iiad (^ne hiimelf to AiMferdnn, wtwre 
he had equipped with flie ntmoiit eip^tioB a fteet, comiattng «€ 
twelve ships of war, of a moch larger size than asoal. of which he gave 
^e command to the count de Bossut, This fleet was oKioh inferior in 
number to that of the enemy ; hnt this disadTantage, Alva hoped, would he 
compensated by the nmuher of soldiers on hoard, added to thiK superior 
size of the ships, and the skill and bravery of the commander. 

As soon as Bossut approached the month of the river, the 
ThepMte^ Hollanders left their station, and retired towards Horn and En- 
riSSJ**" chuysen. Here they received a considerabte reinforcement, 
and soon afterwards returned, under the command of Theodore 
Sonoy, to watch an opportunity to encounter the enemy on advant^eom 
terms. The two fleets for some time lay in sight of each ottier, and iBre- 
quent skirmishes passed between them. Bossut hesitated loiq^, whether 
he should venture to engage with a force so much superior ; and for tfaii 
reason he kept his fleet in the open sea, and in the deepest water, where 
he could avail liimself of the size of his iihips. But the pdopte of Amster- 
dam, impatient under the interruption of their trade, having transmitted*a 
false representation to the duke of Alva of the strength of the Dutch 
fleet, persuaded him to send positive orders for a general eDgageoMent* 
. Bossut, though extremely diffident of success, immediately steered* towardi 
the enemy, who lay in shallow water, prepared for his attack. The oom* 
hat was begun with great spirit and intrepidity, but victory soon appeafei 
on the side of the Hollanders, who having a much greater nunaft>er or slu^ 
than the enemy, attacked them on every side ; and being much ninMef 
in all their motions, did them a great deal of miscluef, while their own IM 
was inconsiderable. Of Bossut's fleet, one ship, with all the crew, wm 
sunk ; three were stranded, and afterwards taken by the HoUanden ; a«i 
aH the rest, except the admiraPs galley, saved themselves by Ught Ot 
this vessel, the cotemporary historians speak in the strongest tervM ; «^ 
represent her as one of the largest, and the best equipped, that had T 
ever seen She was surrounded by a number of the enemy's smaller 
«els, which battered her furiouslv on every side, and at length drove 
upon a bank. Bossut, stiH unwilling to sdfler her to fall into tlieiir hi 
continued to make the most obstinate resistance,, till, of three hundred 'MK 
diers on board, two hundred and twenty were killed, and all the rest wmrnl* 
ed but fifteen. In this situation, one of the Spaniards, who r^neoa^sfltd 
the scenes of treachery and bloodshed in which he had been c^ncenie4*li 
Naerden and Haerlem, advised the admiral to receive the enemy ioHr^ie 
ship, and then to blow her in the air. Bnt Bossut, Conscious of hairii| 
done every thing that either his dnty or his honour could reqobe^ 
Bowmt if refused to listen to so desperate a proposal, and chose ra^r toceft^ 
!S|^.^^ fide in an offer which was made him by the Hollanders, thattlht 
would surrender without any further resistance, t^y would qMM 
the lives of all that were on board. On this condition the ship was acesn^ 
ingly given up ; and Bossut, with such of the crew and scMiers as «umf«i^ 
was conducted to prison in the town of Horn t* 

Sonoy sent immediate notice of this victory to t^ States of HoOatii $ 
who being sensible how much their safety depended on maintaining tlMkr 
superiority at sea, had been extremely anxious with regard to the issue if 
the contest ; and they now appointed a solemn thanksgiving to be obserreA 
in all the churches of the province. 

-* Thit engagement latted for twenty-eight haan, 
,.,.* . **** arfmiriFt ship eaDed the Inquisition carried qqIv two and fliiptf gons-^TbOWOS** 
lib. It. feet nL Metereo, p. 135. QentiTOglio, p. 193. r^ T 
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Tbeit^ OB Ms oeciieioD wai not a little increased b^ the ac* ms. 
i^lttisitiQD of Sao Gertrudeoberg* wbich give them the comoMiDd ^l^^sSn 
of the JKa68t> and a free entrance ioto t^e province of BrdbaDt. ^^*'''*^ 
It waa laken by a detacfameot of their troofMi under the command 
of the Sieiar de Pajetta, a FreecK proteetantt who entered it in the night 
by acalaide, and put &e garriaon, consisting of a cohort of Walloont under a 
Spanish ^remor^ to the sword. 

Thiaiosa was in seme meatnre compensated to the dake of 
Alra^ bj an advantage which a detachment of his army gained gL^j *^^^ 
ever the Siear de St. Aldegonde, w^ had marched with a body y mm a. 
oi troope to check the eieartions of the Spaniards in the south- 
em parts of Holland. St. Aldegande's forces were cut to pieces or dis- 
persed, and he himself was taken prisoner. Alva would not have spared 
the life of a man, who, by his activity in rousing the spirit of liberty among 
hfti ceentrymen^ bad rendered hsmaelf so exceedingly obnoxious» had he 
not been neatrained by his regard for the preservation of the cQunt de Bob* 
set ; ^poo whom the prince of Orange had declared he would retaliate, 
ftr whatever severity should be used against St. Ald^;oode ^ 

Alva intended to have begun the next campaign with the siege 
ef Leydeft ; and with this view he seized upon a number of sta- 4!l^!S£!S 
(toaa in the neighbourhood of that city. But this siege, no less ttmdi. 
SMDHorable than that of Haerlem, was reserved for his success* 
er» Alva had, as mentioned above, applied to Philip for liberty to leave the 
Low CoontrieSf on acconnt of the bad state of his health, occasioned by 
the Buasture of the climate, and the fatigues which be had undergone. 
This was believed by many to be only a pretence ; white his request pro- 
cee^d in reality from apprehensions that the kii^ had listened to the re-^ 
Breseoti^ns of hia eneoiies, and would soon confer his office upon another^ 
Ther^ is veiy btde reason, however, to suppose that PhiUp was in the small^ 
est d^ee dissatisfied with his conduct, since he appears, in all his tyranny 
and' violence, to have acted with strict conformity to his instructions. But 
Pbihp. having at last become diffident of the success of those cruel mea- 
sures which be had hitherto prescribed, had resolved, not fraoL choice, 
bttt fr<HB necessity* to make trial of some more gentle expedients. He 
loww bow unfit the duke of Alva wm to he employed in the execution of 
this new plan of government ; and he believed that no concessions would 
prove acceptable to the revolted provinces, that could be made by one who 
bad rendered himself so mock the object of their abhorrence. He had 
therefore readily consented that Alva skould retire, and had, more than a 
jear boA^e the present period, appointed the duke de Medina Cceli, govem- 
ot ef the Netherlands, in his room. This nobl^nan having found upon 
ioa arrival, that the provinces were in a very different state from what he 
bad. expected, and that the charge which he had undertaken would proba* 
bly be attended with much greater difficulty than glory* dedined.entering 
upon it, and afterwards obtained leave from Philip to return to Spain. He 
remained, however, in the Low Countries, till towards the end of the pre- 
sent year, when the new governor, Don Lewis de Zuniga, and Requesens, 
arriyed. And soon afterwards the duke of Alva, who had come to 
Brussels to receive Reques6ns, having resigned the regency into ^1^^^^ 
his hands, set out with his son, by the way of Germany and Italy, 
for Spain. 

On this occasion men were affected variously. Even all the protestants 
did not entertain the same sentiments with regard to the effects which the 

w Meurdi Albtnas, p. 970. Meteven^p. J25* 
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dvk/^^9 ^epartore was hkely to proioce. While some rejoiced at U 
from the dread which they entertained of his abilitiea ; others con- 
sidered* that for several montiis past his good fortune had forsaken him ; 
and they belieyed that the abhorrence which his tjrnmny had excited to- 
wards his person and govemment, wo«dd, by proving a powerfbl bond of 
union amon^ his enemies, effiectnally prevent them from listening to any 
insidious terms of accommodation- which the Spaniards might propose. 

He was regarded both by the catholics and protestants, as tiie chief 
ffff source of all the calamities in which the Netheriands had been in- 
volved. He had received his government from the dutchess of Par- 
ma, in a state of perfect tranquillity. By his tyranny, he had thrown it into 
the most terrible combustion, and kinmd the flames of a destructive war 
which he was conscious of being unable to extinguish, and had therefore 
applied for liberty to retire.^ He is said to have boasted to count Konii^ 
stein ^1 at whose house he lodged in his way to Italy, that, during his go* 
▼emment of five years and a half, upwards of eighteen thousand heretics 
bad su£fered by the hand of the public executioner ; besides a much greater 
number whom he had put to the sword, in the towns which he took, and in 
the field of battle. 

The situation of the Low Countries during Alva's administra^ 
Hkfforefn- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^y deplorable. His oppression was not confined to 
the protestants ; but great numbers too of the catholics were pv^ 
to death, and their efiects forfeited, on the pretence of their having given 
entertaintnent to heretics, or of having held a correspondence with them in 
•their exile. Wives were punished with the utmost severity for affording 
shelter to their husbands wbom the council of tumults had condemned 9 
children for performing the like kind offices to their parents ; and in Utrecht, 
a father was executed for allowing his son, who had returned from banish- 
ment, to lodge under his roof for one night By forcing so many thousands 
of the most industrious inhabitants to leave the country, and by ne|j)ectin|^ 
to provide a naval force to oppose the exiles at sea, commerce wasakoMMt 
entirely ruined ; notwithstanding which, he imposed upon the people m<Nre 
oppressive taxes than they could have borne if diey had been in the oiesfc 
flourishing condition. In levying his taxes, the utmost rigour was empkyecL 
The people were often n^antonly provoked, and tumults purposely eJiciled^ 
from which occasion was taken to punish them with confiscation <^ their 
goods, and sometimes both with death and confiscation. From the confisc%;, 
tioos and taxes large sums were raised ; yet, by maintaining so numerous nil . 
army, and by building citadels to keep the principal towns in awe, as he Mn- 
eeived little assistance frpm the king, who was engaged in other expeoMve, 
enterprises, he fell behind in the payment of his troops ; and in ordei W 
keep them in good humour, he permitted them to live at free quarters upoia 
the inhabitants, against whom they exercised, on many occasions, ti|e 1 
emel and oppressive rapacity. 

V Haele tm the prinet of OrsB|ei 
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PfTTLf P could not have made choice of a more proper succes- 
or to the duke of Alva than Requesens^ who had acquired some 
military fame in the hattie of Lepaotb, and had distinguished him- 
self in the government of Milan, by his prudence and moderation ; qualities 
6om which Philip now hoped for greater success in queUing the rebellious 
spirit of his subjects in the Netherlands, than had attended the violent ad- 
immstration of the duke of Alva. 
To shew as early as possible, that a change of measures had 



been adopted by the court of Spain, Requesens began bis govern- tifiL 



ment with demolishing Al?a*s statie above mentioned, and with ^V 



etpplies 
imiQifto 



k«ifetke 



repressing the insolence of certain garrisons, at whose enormities f'K«eor 
his predecessor bad connived *. He then applied with great in- bu^!^ 
dostry to make the' necessary preparations for the relief of Mid- 
dleburg ; which, having been closely besieged by the Zealanders for more 
than a year and a half, was now reduced to the last extremity. Several vi- 
gorous attempts had been made, during the duke of Alva's administration, 
to raise the siege ; but through the superiority of the Dutch fleet, they 
had proved abortive ; and Mondragon the governor had given notice, that 
if he was not relieved in a few days, he would find it necessary to surrender. 
Requesens knew that nothing but the most pressing necessity would have 
drawn this declaration from an officer of so great spirit and fortitude as Mon- 
dragon. And he was sensible, that, upon the preservation of Middle bui^ 
depended that of all the other towns in Zealand which retained their alle- 
giance. He therefore postponed every other object of his attention ; and 
having gone to Antwerp, he equipped there, and at Bergen-op-zoom, with 
the utmost expedition, a fleet consisting of more than thirty ships, besides 
transports, with provisions and military stores <*. 

* Strada, ab iiiit anno one dkocaiuid fire hcnidred and serentj-f^Qr.; 
^ Meterea, p. 13f. 
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This fleet he divided into two sqoadroiM, one of which* command- 
ed by the vice-admiral, the Sieur de Glimes and Julio Romero, he 
ordered to sail from Bergen, down the Easter Scheld ; and the other 
under Sancio d'Avila, to ^U down the Hondt or Wester Scheld, from Ant- 
werp. Bj this measure he intended to distract the enemy's attention, and 
to oblige them to divide their forces ; and he hoped that at least one of the 
two squadrons might effectuate its^ntrance into the canal of Middleburg. 

But the prince of Orange, whose adhet*ent8 were numerous in every 
comer of the maritime provinces, had received early information of the 
governor's design, and had likewise got intelligence of his plan of opera* 
tions Having pa^^sed over from Holland to the isle of Walcheren, and 
taken up his residence in Flushing in order to assist the Zealanders with 
his counsel, William stationed a part of his fleet on the south coast of the 
island, to lie in wait for d'Aviia ; and sent all the rest, strongly manned, 
and well equipped for flghting, up the Easter Scheld, with orders, as soon 
as possible to attack the fleet under the command of de Glimes and Romero. 
This fleet, with the greatest part of the transports, had already 
Sichtfio^ ^^^ *^'' ^^^^ Bergen ; and Requesens, extremely anxious for ill 
fate, had accompanied it as far as ^^acherlo. There it cast anchor^ 
and was waiting for the rising tide, when the Zealanders, commanded by 
Boisot admiral of Holland, arrived in sight. De Ghmes soon perceived 
the superiority of Boit»ot's fleet, both in the size and number of the ships, 
and was of opinion that {le ought not to proceed in the intended enterprise ; 
but he wds over-ruled by Romero, who, prompted by his innate couragey 
and by that contempt, which, like the rest of his countryman, he enters 
tained for the Dutch insurgents, insisted that they should try the.$>ri«Mii 
ef a battle. They accoidingly weighed anchor, and advanced to th6 
enemy. In the bet^inning of the engagement, De Glimes's own ship ran 
foul of a sand-bank, from which she could not be disengaged. The Zea- 
landers perceiving her distress, attacked her on every side, and at lengM^ 
set her on Are. Romero hastened to her assistance ; but all his attempt^ 
to extiaguish the flames proved ineffectual. In a few minutes she sunk 4 
after having communicated the flames to Romero's ship, that had come la 
her relief. Romero was obliged to jump overboard, and save his life l» 
' swimming e. The Zealanders had the same fortunate success ag^mst.^ 
tlie other ships of the enemy ; they sunk some, burnt others, and took w 
rest. Besides De Glimes, and several other officers, near a thoosadl 
Walloons and Spaniards perished. I he victory was decisive. And lUr 
quesens had the mortifieation, from the dyke of Sacherlo, to be an ejre^' 
witness of this disaster, which was great in itself ; but was rendered stpjl 
greater, and more afiSictiog to him, by the fatal consequences with which ik 
roresaw it must be attended. 

D'Avila in the mean time, with the squadron under his command* k^ 
sailed from Antwerp, and adv need as far as Flushing. Had he procee4f^ 
in his voyage without delay, he must have reached Middleburg, in spit«.p 
the Dutch fleet wich had been stationed to oppose him ; for it is not 
ble that he would have met with great resistance from that fleet, 
flower of all the forces belonging to it had been sent with Boisot* 
prince of Orange, who knew this, was extremely apprehensive of 
issue, and anxiously longed for Boisot's return ; but he was soon deliv 
from his anxiety, ,bv oi«erving from a promontory near Flushing^ that^ ji| 
stead Qf hastening forward, d'Avila had cast anchor, and seemeu resolfM 
to wait for the arrival of De Glimes and Romero. In a few hours d'AfSit 

c Meurtii AuriaeaB, p. 1S2. 
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recc^ifM ktailigenee of their drfeat ; after wkicfa, despairing of 
being ftbie to relieve the besieged, he tminediately set sail for Ant- 
werp. He was pursued by the enemy ; hot having betaken buns^lf to 
jflight in time, he arrived with very little loss at his destined port 

The prince of Orange conveyed inteltigence to if ondragon of The nirR». 
wlwt had passed, by a Spanish officer whom he had taken prison- dS»?^.**** 
er, and at the same time threatened, that if be did not surrender 
the town in a few <kys, the garrison should be put to the sword without 
tttercy. Great numbers of the besieged had already died of hunger, or of 
lie unwholesome food to which they had been obliged to have recourse. 
Provisions of almost every kind, not excepting the ffesh of dogs and hor- 
ses, were consumed ; nor had they any other food, but bread made of flax 
seed ; and even this was nearly exhausted. Mondragon perceiving that the 
destruction of the garrison, as well as of the inhabitants, must be the cer- 
taiir cvnsequence c^ his refusing to capitulate, consented to give up both 
the city of Middleburg and Armuyden, on condition that the garrisons 
riiould be allowed to depart with their arms and baggage, and that the ec- 
destaetacs, and all such of the catholic inhabitants as inclined to ivitbdrawi 
lioald have liberty to dispose of their effects, and be transported to the 
continent. William highly respected Af ondragon on account of his gallant 
conduct daring the siege, and agreed to these conditions ; but required that 
he ahould pledge his honour that he wouh) procure the release of 6t. Aide* 
gon^, and two or three more of the protestant leaders^ or return into cap* 
tivit^.- In the sequel, Mondragon shewed himself worthy of the confidence 
which was rl^kwed in him. By his intercession with Requesens, bt. Aide* 
gOBde and the other prisoners were set at liberty a* 

Notwi^urtsnding this signal triumph gained over Requesens in Appreheo' 
his first enterprise, th^ prince of Orange was not without appre- »kwm oi the 
hendons, that the difference between his character and that of ^S^. 
his predecessor, added to the difference of measures which he 
seemed determined to pursue, might produce some alteration in the senti- 
ments of the people. The high military talents, the vigour and activity of 
A}v«, had been objects <^f dread and terror. They had overawed most of 
tive provinces, and rendered the efforts of others ineffectual ; but as the 
oppressive violence of that tyrant had at first given birth to the revoU, so it 
had contributed more than any other cause to cherish and support it. Un- 
der a milder and morre artful governor, William dreaded not only that the 
inhabilaffts of the interior provinces would acquiesce in the established gov- 
c^mmenl, but that even the people of Holland and Zealand would be enticed 
agaki to yield their necks to the Spanish yoke. And to prevent this, he 
employed every consideration that could work either on their hopes or 
fears. 

* The king had so far complied with their wishes, as to remove He putt the 
the duke of Alva ; but how tittle reason they had to Batter them- ^^IS^. 
selves, that any greater regard would be now paid to4heir rights 
dtan fbrmeriy, was manifest from his choice of the new governor, who had 
]WOcured his master's favour, by the exercise of cruelty over the Moors in 
'0l^ada ; and who, being a stranger and a Spaniard as well as Alva, could 
ii>ht be greatly interested in the prosperity of the provinces, nor have any 
other end in view, but to promote the tyrannical designs of the court of 
Spain. Requesens indeed had a more benign and placid countenance than 
«va ; but the danger to which the provinces were exposed, was for this 
reason the ra^e to be dreaded by every friend of his country. Amidst the 

d lifeteren^ p. 190, Beatt?ogl».^ ^ , 
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ifr4. S^'^^^i^* profewiom of coBcen for tiMir prosporitjr, so nett^oa M 
bean made of freeiof: them from dmi ^konaow ItmA of ttzes under 
wbich tbey groaned ; or of delivering Ibeir contciesoea from that realraiat 
and violence, whicb the former governor had impoted upon them ; or tf 
restoring the laws which Alva had ao wantonly trampled under foot ; or in 
abort, of dtsmiaaing those foreign troops, from whose rapacity they had 
suffered such intolerable outrage, in order to accomplish these important 
purposes, the provinces of Holland and Zealand had taken ap arms $ and 
although the fortune of the war had been various, yet in spite ^ the noost 
vigorous efforts of the duke of Alva with a nuBMrous army, to redw^ them, 
these provinces were governed by their own inhabitants, and ei^oyed the 
free and full possession of their reHgioos and civil rights. The odier pro- 
vinces ought now to imitate the example of their countrymen, and they 
might reasonabiy hope that their endeavours would be attended with bmk 
cess ; the king having appointed a governor over them, inexpeneoeed in 
the art of war, and unacquainted with the strmy under his command, which 
was at present strongly «iwN;ted with a spirit of sedition and discontent. It 
migbt perhaps appear rash and daring for the inhabitants of so narrow a 
territory as the Netherlands, to enter the lists with so potest an enemy as 
the king of Spain ; but the power of that monarch was not in reidity-s6 
formidable as it seemed. The great extent of his dominions served rs&er 
to embarrass and encumber him, than to add to his strength ; aAd consider- 
ing the distance of his place of residence, and the chfficulty of tran^perdtig 
troops either from Spain or Italy, there was little reason to apprehend that 
he would ever be al>le to subdue the people of the NetheHhnds, if Aey 
acted with that unanimity and spirit which became them, in a cause, wh^tt*^ 
in, not only their property, and their existence as a commercial stale» but 
their religion and civil liberty, were at stake. 

TheiMtfth ^y ^^^*^ ^^^ ^^^ other arguments, did the prince of Orapg^ 
twnpt of animate the people to co-operate with him, in asserting thetf li» 
hS^cf berty, in opposition to the plan formed by the court of Spain t> 
9mm«. enslave them. 

Meanwhile, his brother count Lewis, who had resided in Germany ew 

since the surrender of M ons, was employed in attempting to persuade the 

protestant princes there, to assist him in hip preparations for a new invasiai 

of the interior profvinces ; to which, notwithstanding the frilure of his IMik 

er enterprises, Lewis was prompted, partly by bis knowledge of the mali^ 

noiis spirit of the Spanish troops, but chiefly by the prospect of that inW ' 

ance wbich it was now in his brother's power to afford him. It was o^fe^ 

oerted between the two brothers, that as soon as count Lewis ha^finialili 

his levies, the prince should advance with a body of troops towards the fai^- 

terior provinces, either to make a diversion in his brother's frivour, <st'W^ 

unite their forces. ... 

Lewis found it extremely difficult to procure money to defray the en^ 

pence of bis intended expedition His brother's fortune, as well as his 0t9^. 

were almost rained by their former military enterprises. The StaCet ll* 

Holland were involved in greater expence than they were able to a up p o i W 

They had, in conjunction with the prince of Orange, made application HP* 

the queen of England ; but this princess, being unwilling to embroil hevftel^ 

with Philip, had refused to assist them Lewis had begun his prep«radoM| t 

in hopes of receiving supplies from some German princes, who had prnipii]^ 

ed their assistance, but who were either not incUned, or unable to fulfil tiMV^ 

engagements. To save himself from the affront of abandoning an naU^^ 

taking, in which a great number of French and Gprmao protestants had en^ 

gaged at his request, he opened a negociation with Schombe^, ambasaadeft^ 
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of ChuriM Hie NmUi of Fraaee, who at tliit time courted the hvonr 
of the pretostuit fMrtocet io Genilaojr, with e view to facilitate the 
«le€tioB of hit brotiier, the ^ke of Afffeia, te the crowo of Poland. Be- 
tween Lewis and SehembeFg, who met at Francfort on the Maine* it was 
agreed, That if Chariee should, t« behalf of the inhalntants of the Low 
€)eootries, declare war against the king of Spain, the provinces of Holland 
end Zealand ahonki be immediately delivered into the bands of the Frendi 
BMnarch ; on his engaging to maintain aH their ria^hts, and in particolar, the 
free eiercise of the reformed religion. Bnt if Charles should not make 
open wai', it was agreed, that count Lewis should hate three hundred tbou- 
eand livres to assist him in his present enterprise ; that the French kii^ 
should ha^ the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand* and that seme of tiae 
Genaan prtaces should be surety for the performance of this condition. A 
part of the money was paid, and Lewis was ther^ enabled to complete bis 
levies, which amounted to between three and four tiiousand horse^ tbid^even 
thousand foot «. 

He began his march, accompanied by his brother Henry, and Christo* 
pber, son of the elector Palatine, in the beginning of February ; and de- 
spising the rigour of the season, he advanced with great rapidity towards 
the Netherlands, in hopes of finding the governor unprepared. Having 
erosaed the Rhine and the Moselle, be directed his course towards Guel- 
derlaod, with an intention to pass the Maeae at Maestricht, and to pursue his 
aoarch tliro^§^ Brabant* till he should unite his Ibrces with those which in$ 
brother had engaged to bring to his assistance. 

With so great dispatch and secrecy had Lewis conducted his 
pr^arations, that Requesens renoained ignorant of hk des^n* till 
be was informed that he had begun his march. By this intelli- 
gence the governor was thrown into great perplexity. His troops 
had been lately so amch reduced, that it was impossible for him to oppose 
both the brothers at the same time ; and he considered, that to unite his 
forces, and ^nploy them against Lewis, would expose the maritime pro» 
rinces an easy prey to the prince of Orange. His anxiety wasancreased bjr 
^edtsoovery of an intrigue, which had been formed by William's adherents, 
for the surprise of Antwerp. Nor was he entirely free from apprehensions 
that his troops might refuse to quit the towns in which they were stationed, 
till they should receive payment of their arrears. Having convened a coun- 
cil of his principal officers, and heard their opinimis of the measures whicb 
they thought most proper to be pursued, be resolved to remain, together 
with the Marquis of Vitelli, in Antwerp, to watch the' secret machinations 
of the prince of Orange ; and such troops as could be soonest drawn toge- 
ther, were immediately sent of under Sancio d'Avila, to oppose the pas- 
snge of count Lewis over the Maese* The rest followed soon after ; having 
been persuaded to leave their quarters, by a promise that their arrears 
should be paid, as soon as the provinces were delivered from the impending 
danger. 

i^wie in the mean time advancing tow^aids the frontier, had arrived- with- 
in a lew miles of Maestricht, where he pitched his camp ; in expectation 
that his Mends in the place #ould be able to make themselves masters of 
one of the gatee. But Requesens having dasoovered his intention, had dis- 
patched several companies of light armed troops before the tsmin army, to 
aoonre the town. These troops arrived in time to prevent the friends of 
Lewie from executiaig their design ; and in a tew days afterwards they 
w«« j€>ined by d'Avila with the rest of the forces. 

e Thiuuivs, lib. It. Meteren, p. Id3.-€harli» died saon after, and the trmoy hsd as 
sAer ooiiieqQenfe». r^ i 
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^^4^ Lewitf was not p rep a r t d ibr imdertadckig tke Mge ^ a place ao 
completely fortified aa Maestricht ; and after aome Irak of aireagOi 
Id t#o or three Bkirmiahes with the Spaoiarda^ he decamped, «iid marched 
down the East side of the river, till he came to Rnremonde ; b«t there too, 
as well as in Maestricht, the protestants were intimidated aad overawed^ 
and not a single person ventared to declare in his favonr. He continoed 
his march in t^ same direction, resdlTing to hasten forward till he should 
loin his brother, who was adTanciog to meet him in the comitry which lies 
DNBtween the Maese and the Waal. 

D'ATila aimed at nothing for some time, hot to prevent Lewis from traoa* 
porting his army over the river, and with this view he had marched as Dear 
hinvas po6sit>le, having the river between them ; but receiving a reinforce- 
ment of two thousand veteran troops, and findii^, by the information of his 
spies, that Lewis had laid aside his first design of crossing the Maese, and 
was on fill! march towards the prince of Orange, he considered that it was 
of the highest importance to prevent their junction ; and that for this par- 
pose it was necessary to compel Lewis as soon as possible to en^ge. Vf'Uh 
Ais intention he proceeded with the utmost celerity down the river, and 
having, crossed it by a bridge of boats at the town of Grave, he thjtu got 
betwiBen count Lewis and his brother's Sirmy. Lewis, anxious to prevent 
this, had avoided every unnecessary delay ; but his troops, chagrioed at 
being refused adonttanee first into Maestricht, and afterwards into Rure- 
monde, had proceeded in their march with much less alacrity than the Spa- 
niards. He received the first intelligence of d^Avila's having crossed the 
Maese when he arrived at Mooch, a village at the di^aoce of only one lea^e 
from the Spanbh army, and on the same side of the river. He soon per> 
ceived the necessity to which he was reduced, either to give the enemy 
battle, or to retire. To retire, he saw, must be eitremely deceit asid 
dangerous, on account of the disorder and consternation which comoKMily 
attend a retreat ; and therefore he did not hesitate to try the foriane 0f a 
battle, although he knew how much inferior his undiscipiined ibrcea were 
Co the Spaniards, who were select veteran troops, animated by the con- 
sciousness of superior prowess, and commanded by d' Avila, a penon joi 
extraordinary abilities, who, by merit alone, had raised himself from the 
station of a common soldier to the rank of general. 

To enable him to resist so formidable an enemy, Lewis readv- 
ItoD^^ ed to remain in his present situation at Mooch, and to coyer bis ia-^ 
fantry with a strong intrenchment. His cavalry, though reduced 
by desertion, was still superior to that of the enemy ; but from this sape- 
"^riority, the nature of the ground, which rises into hills at a little diatance 
from the river, did not sufier him to derive any considerable advantage. 
He drew them up as well as the unequal face o{ the country would |ier- 
mit, on the right of his camp ; and upon a hiU behind bis main army^ he 
placed a squadron of chosen troops, with which he intended either to ^ 
the victory, if it should appear doubtfiil ; or, in case of a defeat, to oeeii a 

Sassage tiirough the enemy to his brother, who had now advanced aa &r aa 
[imeguen to meet him. He had just time to {Mit his troops in order ^ 
battle, when d' Avila arrived, having his infantry on the right, and on the 
le^ his cavalry, flanked by a body of musqueteers, designed to support 
them against the superior numbers of the German cavahry. 

D' Avila began the engagement by sending three hundred men to atladi 
the enemy's lines. The troops which had iSeen appointed to d^nd then, 
advanced briskly towards the Spaniards, and gave th^n a galla^ and reae* 
lute reception ; but thev were soon compelled to retire. The Spaniarda 
ibliowed, and aUempted ta enter Ihe camp along with them. The action 
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there was bioodjr and obtttoate, aad fresh wKCoart hastened from 
both armies te the assistaoce of the comUataats. But the cotempo- 
r^ry historiuis diier so widely from each other in their accounts of 4his en* 
l^agemeot, that it is impossible to know the truth. Some authors affirm, 
that the Germahs acquitted themselves with honour, and made a bold and 
▼i^rous resistance. Others say, that only the French troops in count Lew- 
is's army performed their duty, while the Germans refused to advance un- 
less their arrears were paid, and ren« lined obstinately in their camp till the 
^ Spaniards broke into it, and, afler making prodigious havock among them, 
put them to an ignominious flight. In the beginning of the ac 
tion, the Gennan cavalry proved an overmatch for their antaga- ^^^^ 
iiists, and having fallen with great fury on tbat part of the enemy's SS? 
horse that was nearest them, they drove them to a distance from 
the field of battle ; but when they were forming themselves aga>n for a 
new attack, some fresh squadrons of the Spanish cavalry advanced, and 
threw them into disorder. The Spanish musqueteers, who had been 
j^aced to support the horse, were then of signal use. With their shot they 
galled the Germans in flank, and greatly augmented their confusion. Count 
Lewis and the Palatine attempted, but in vain, to rally them. These 
prince did every thing to restore the battle that could have been done by 
the most expert commanders, while they endeavoured to animate their troops 
by their eiample, and gave conspicuous proofs of the most heroic valour. * 
Their efforts might have been crowned with success, if a body of Spanish 
lances ' had not arrived when the German reiters had begun to give way. 
The reiters were overpowered ; above five hundred of them were killed, 
and of the infantry between three and four thousand. The victory was 
decisive, and the value of it to the conquerors was greatly enhanced by the 
deaths of count Lewis, his brother Henry, and the Palatine ; all of whom 
0ie eotemporary historians describe as having exerted the highest degree 
of v^our and intrepidity, although none of these writers were able to pro- 
core information of the manner in which they felL Their death was mat- 
ter of great lamentation to the protestant confederates, and especially the 
itoath ^ Lewisj who had made so many great exertions in their behalf. 

As soon as the prince of Orange received the melancholy news 
^ ibis disaster, he began to return towards HoUimd, being con- ^^"^j^ 
vtttced that now, when he was deprived of liis brother's aid, it uoopb 
woold be in vain for him to attempt to keep the fields. 

Wffliam expected that they would have immediately followed him, in 
order to improve their victory, whilst the terror which it inspired was re- 
cent ; and they would probably have done so, had not the Spanish troops 
flfitffed the glory which they had acquired, by rebelling against their officers 
on the next day after the battle. D'Avila could not instantly fulfil his en- 
gagement to pay their arrears. Almost three years pay was due to them. 
Even before the present expedition, their patience had been worn out, 
and it appears to have been the hopes of plunder, or the dread of conse- 
quences fatal to themselves, that induced them to march i^inst the Germans, 
meire than their confidence in the promise which d'Avila had made them. 
Being now freed from their apprehensions of personal danger, and disap- • 
pdndted in their expectations of being enriched by the spoils of the enemy, 
vtrho were still poorer than themselves, they demanded from their general 
the immediate performance of his promise ; and when they only received 
new assurances cl the same kind as those with which they had been amus- 
ed before, they threatened to take vengeance on him for his fiilsehood and 
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^^^ deceit. He and the ether oflkeia eodeafoured to ijppease tiie«, h«C 
in yatn. In order to aToid their fury, be waa obhged to make hie 
eacape secretly from the camp ; and immediately after bia depaiture* they 
ran to arms, eipelled their officera» and having from among themaelvee 
elected other officers and a commander in chief^ they qqicUy left Mooch, 
and directed their march to Antwerp, with an intention to lire at free qoar-' 
ters opon the inhabitants of that wealthy city, till they shonld extort pay- 
ment of their arrears. 

Reqnesens having received intelligence of their design, hnd 
T^eytifce remained at Antwerp ; and, if he had complied with tb^a coma* 
SISS^ sel of Champigny, governor of the town, and taken precaotioBt 

for securing a part of the fortifications which was unfinished, be 
might have frustrated their attempt ; but being eitremely diffident of the 
Spanish part of the garrison, which had the sasM ground o{ discontent 
with the mutineers, and flattering himself with the hopes of beieg able ta 
appease them, he suffered them to enter the city without reaistanoe* to the 
number of three thousand men. They had no sooner entered, than they 
formed themselves in order of battle. The citizens were overwbehmed 
with terror, and many of them fled precipitately out of the oity. Remae* 
sens rode up to the mutineers, and remonstrating to them on the |Msmio«eee 
tendency of their conduct, he prayed, entreated, and threatened theoa ^ 
Init could not, by addressing either their hopes or fears, draw angf olb^ 
concession from them, but that they would abstain from plunder, on oemdi^ 
tion that they should receive immediate payment of their arrears, and tbil 
the Walloons and Germans under the command of Champii^yy should be 
ordered to quit the town. With this last request, the governor the^fhl ii 
expedient to comply ; and thus the mutineers were left in fuJI pqsaesikNa 
of the place, without any force to control them. The first ohiect of d^eir 
attention was to secure the gates, after which they dispersed tbamseJvee 
over the city, and took up their quarters in the houses m the priadyal ie^ 
habitants, where tbey studied to create expence, and night and day t0 giTCi 
di8turt)ance and uneasiness. They were perpetually calling on the sovemer 
to fulfil his engagements ; and as they daily threatened to aack and pl«»* 
der the town, if he did not speedily coao^y with their requests, the .people 
were c^squieted with continual apprehensions and alarms. The metaneem 
required payment not only of their own arrears, but of thoae lee whk^ 
had been due to such of their companions as had died ef diseasea or £Ulfe 
in battle. At length, the sum of one humored thousand flotina wan raised 
by the inhabitants ; and the governor was obliged to pled(^ his jewels led 
Ibmiture for the remainder, and to grant a pardon qonfirroed by e sohifMl 
oath, to all concerned in this sedition ; after which the mutineers reluiMi 
^ under their former officers, and went to join tberest of the anfff 
'^^ which was now in Holland, and had already begun the siege of 
Leyden. 

From this motiny, Philip's interest ia the Netherlandfl svOw* 
yjttjMjg*^ ed greatly in several respects, in the time of d'Avila'a expedi* 
ffeet. tion against count Lewis, Reqneaens having exerted hia utaoat 

vigour and activity, had equipped a numeroos fleet, wfakh he ia* 
tended to employ in the recovery of Zealand. \^en the metineera arviv* 
ed at Antwerp, this fleet, which was not yet of suffincient streagth, lay un4er 
the walls of the city. Adolpbus Hanstede, the oeaunander, anxioua for hia 
abarge, and apprehensive that the seditioua soUsm^ might, in order to ear ' 
tort compliance with their demands, take possessMo of the ahipe» hid te*- 
moved them to a place at some distance from Antwerp, where they were 
mi of the reaeh of the Spamards. But, ia avoiding tbia dangpr^ he fell 
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into a greater. The Zealaoders, whose partisans were continually ^^^ 
OB the watch, quickly receiyed intelligence of his change of station, 
aad resol?ed to improve the opportanity which was thus presented to them. 
Having attacked him when he was utterly unprepared for defence ; they 
took forty of his ships ; sunk and destroyed several others ; and rendered 
all the rest unfit for service. By this severe blow, the plan which Reque- 
sens had projected for recovering theoaaritime townv, was entirely discon- 
certed. The fleet, bow destroyed, was to have acted in conjunction with 
attother, which Philip had been preparing in the ports of ^pain But ae 
the Spanish fleet was deemed too weak to contend singly with the eoemy^ 
the design was laid aside for the present ; and no future governor of the 
Low Countries ever Ibond it practicaMe to revive it s. 

Whilst the Zealanders availed themselves of the sedition in the Spanish 
amy by sea, the prince of Orange had been equally intent on deriving ad- 
yaotage from it by land On receiving inlormation of the £ite of bis bro- 
tben, he had begun his march towards Holland ; but when intelligence was 
brot^fht hMi that the Spaniards had mutinied, he resolved to improve the 
opportunity which this afforded him, by making some new acquisition. 
Passnig over into the isle of Bominel, which is formed by the confluence 
of the Mae«e and the Rhine, he engaged the chief town in it to espouse his 
interest ; and having fixed his head-quarters there for some time, he gave 
sdflport to his friends in die island, and reduced to great extremity such of 
the people as still adhered to the Spanish government. The marquis of 
Vilelli was dispatched by Requesens to oppose his progress. That able 
oommander rendered abortive a design which the prince had formed on 
Boia-le-diic ; and the prince, on the other hand, took measures which pre- 
treoted lira town of Bommel from fiiUin^ into the hands of Vitelli. But 
the attention of both was soon aAer this ingrossed by a more important and 
isteresting oligect, the siege of Leyden, to the relation of which 1 shall pro- 
ceed, after mentionbg an attempt of Requesens to put an end to the war> 
by pobttshing a new act of indemnity in the name of the king. 

AHhougb several persons were excluded from the benefit of this 
indemnity, yet it was much more comprehensive than that which SS£^ 
bad been published some time before by the duke of Alva. It did 
not, however, produce the desired efiisct. The people were not conscious 
of tiMit guilt which Philip's pompous deed of clemency imputed to diem ; 
they believed tl»t they had sufiered wrong, instead of having done it f and 
they could not be grateful to him for dispen»ng with a punishment, which 
they thought it would have been in the highest degree tyrannical to inflict. 
Besidee this, the pardon was clogged with a condition, by which almost al| 
tiNi inhabitants of Holland and Zealand, amounting to many hundred thou- 
sand and great numbers too in the other provinces, were excluded. 
This was, that the protestants should renounce their religion, i^nd return 
into the l^osom of the church ; a condition from which Philip's bigotry 
wo«dd never suffer him to depart, nor die zeal and sincerity of the rim- 
ers permit them to accept Requesens could not be ignorant of this, yel 
he entertained some hopes at this time of bringing about an accommodation, 
L by means of St. Aldegonde, who had not as yet obtained his liberty. The 
governor sent ChsHn]Mgny and Junius de Jong to treat with him ; but when 
St* Aldegonde informed them that no peace would e?er be agreed to by the 
mttitime provinces, unless the question concerning religion were left to the 
decision o£ the States, Requesens, who knew that Philip would never con- 
sent to that condition, ordered the conference to be immediately dissolved ^ 
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^^^ He now bent bis wbole attention to the siege of Leyden. He 

The neneoT had blockaded that city for several months in the winter season, 
^^f^^ and reduced the inhaVntants to grejit distress ; bat he had been 
obliged to desist from his undertaking, and to call off his troops to oppose 
the German army. They left their stations in the neighbourhood of Ley- 
den on the 21st of March, and resumed them on the 26th of May. 

In order to form a just conception of the operations of this memorable 
siege, it is necessary to remember that Leyden lies in a low situation, in 
the midst of a labyrinth of rivulets and canals. The city was large and 
popqions ; and at the time of the siege was surrounded with a deep ditch, 
aod a strong wall, flanked with bastions/ That branch of the Rhine which 
still retains its ancient name, passes throufi;h the middle of it ; and from 
this stream such an infinity of canals are derived, that it is difficult to say 
whether the water or the land possesses the greater space. By these ca* 
nals. the ground on which the city stands is divided into a great nnmber 
of small islands, united together by near a hundred and fifly stone bridges, 
that are equally subservient to the beauty of the plac*^, and the convenience 
of the inhabitants. Leyden is at the distance of a few hours journey from 
the^Hague, Delft, and Gouda, and only a little farther from Rotterdam on 
the one hand, and Haerlem on the other. On account of its situation, as 
well as on its own account, it was deemed a place of the first importance, 
and ja prize worthy of all the ardour which was displayed by the contend- 
ing parties. 

'il»e prince of Orange, who had received notice of the governor's inten- 
tion to renew the siege, communicated his intelligence to the citizens ; and 
exhorted them to furnish themselves with stores of provisions, and to send 
out of the town all such persons as would be useless in defending it. They 
were not sufficiently attentive to these injunctions. The prince complain- 
ed of their remissness, and informed them, that for three months at least it 
would not be in the power of the States to raise the siege. 

To retard the approach of the Spaniards, he ordered ten companies of 
English adventurers, under the command of colonel Edward Chester, to 
take possession of two forts, one at the sluice of Gouda, and the other at 
the village of Alphen, by which the enemy must pass in their way^ the 
city. These troops did not answer the expectation which William bad con- 
ceived of their behaviour. The five companies which were placed at 1^ 
sluice of Gouda, after a short resistance, betook themselves to flight ; and 
the other five, after a skirmish in which no person fell on either side, base- 
ly imitated the example of their countrymen, and retired under the w^ 
of Leyden. The citizeLS, who from their ramparts had beheld their igfi^ 
minious behaviour, and suspected them of treachery, refused to admit thsv 
within the town. The English ascribed their conduct to the iDSufficien^ 
of the fortifications which they had been appointed -to defend ; but not Inb- 
ing able to wipe out the suspicion entertained of their fidelity, they all A- 
serted to the enemy, but a few whom the people of Leyden received with 
open arms ^ 

The prince of Orange having" intended that the English forces, after 
being obliged to quit their first stations, should have retired into the town» 
had not provided any other troops to defend it. The inhabitants w«re 
therefore reduced to the necessity of trusting, for their defence, to Ui«r 
own valour and conduct : a circumstance, which at first had a formidBble 
aspect, but which in the end proved the cause of their preservation ; vineeit 
was thereby much longer before they were reduced by &mtne, than tt 
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would have been, if, besides thediselires, they had had a numerous gar- ,,^^ 
xiaon to support. 

The goTernment of Leyden was committed on this occasion 
to Janus Douza'', a pei^on of noble birth ; and well known Jfirf ^^ 
in the literary world, by his poetical productions. By his ex- J™** o^ ^' 
ample, and his eloquence, this illustrious patriot kindled in the 
miiids of his fellow-citizens, such a zeal for liberty, and so great an 
abhorrence of the tyranny of Spain, as rendered them superior to every 
distress, and in a great measure supplied their want of military skill. They 
must, however, have been found inferior to the Spaniards ; and if Valdez, 
the Spanish commander, to whom Requesens committed the con- 
duct of the siege, had pushed his operations with proper vigour, ^^^^SSl^ 
he must certainly have made himself master of the town. But 
whether he wanted to save his men, and to carry his end without bloodshed ; 
or despaired, with the skill and force which he possessed, to be able to re- 
duce so strong a place by sack and storm, he did not think of any other ex- 
pedient for subduing it, but that of blocking it up on all sides, so as to pr<^ 
yent the entrance of supplies. To this one point all his operations were 
directed. By a circular chain of more than sixty forts, which communi- 
cated with each other, and ran quite round the city, he invested it on every 
side, and not only rendered it impossible to introduce supplies, but even 
cut o£f all intelligence between the besieged and their friends in the other 
cities, except what was conveyed by pigeons, in the manner to which the 
protestants had recourse during the blockade of Haerlem^ 

By one of the forts called Lammen, the besieged having been deprived 
of the benefit of pasturing their cattle in the neighbouring meadows, they 
'sallied out with great fury upon the Spaniards, and almost got possession of 
the fort ; but ailer an obstinate«and bloody contest, they were at last oblige 
.ed to retire The Spaniards fortified themselves in that station more 
•troogly than before ; and the besieged now despaired of being able, either 
in that, or any other quarter, to remove them to a greater distance from the 
city. Instead of this, they apprehended daily their nearer approach to it ; 
.and expected that they would soon opea their batteries, in order 
to prepare for taking it by storm. This behef served to quicken SSH^^f 
the inhabitants ; and the women as well as the men were em- ^ iubai»i- 
ployed day and night, without ceasing, in strengthening the for- 
tifications. An account was taken of the stock of provisions within the 
town ; and in order to make it hold out as long as possible, they began to 
husband it betimes. They were perpetually exhorting and animating each 
other, and expatiating upon the cruelty and perfidy of the Spaniards, and 
the unworthy fate of the people of Zutphen, Haerlem, and other places, 
who had trusted to their faith and mercy. When they were solicited to 
turn to their allegiance by Lanoy, De Lique, and other natives of the 
XiOW Countries, they made answer, in the words of a Latin poet, 

Fistula dulce canit volucrem dum decipit auceps. 

To other letters, in which they were desired to reflect on the misery to 
which they must ere long be reduced, they replied, that.they had^ upon the 
JDOSt mature consideration, resolved rather to die of hunger, or to perish 
with tibeir wives and children in the flames of the city, kindled by their own 
bands, than submit to the tyranny of the Spaniards °>. 

k Or Jean Yander Doei, lord of Noordwiek. 

1 These pigeons were embalmed, and are still preserved in the town-hoiise of L^den, 
Les deliees des Pays Has. 

m Another sajing, still more ferocious, is recorded by some historians ; That rather than 
anbmit io so perfidiooa an enemy, they iroald feed on ^efar left KrmSy and defend themseltes, 
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1174. That misery which, daring tiw first two monihs of the siege, 

^1^**^ existed only Id idea, was at last realized. Their whole stock of 
ordteary prof isions being consumed, they were obliged to have 
recourse to the flesh of dogs and horses. Great aumbersdied of want ; 
and many by the use of this unnatural food. The resolotiou of the people 
at length began to ftti, and they now believed their present calamities to be 
superior even to those they should experience under the Spanish gorem- 
ment. Some of them conceived a design to deliver up the town, and formed 
a secret association for this purpose. But their plot being detected, means 
were taken to prevent them from putting it in elocution. A great num- 
ber of people having come one day in a tumultuous manner to a magistrate 
whose name was Adrian, exclaiming that he ought either to give them food, 
or deliver the town into the bands of the enemy, ** I have solemnly sworn," 
be refrfied, *' that I will never surrender myself, or my fellow-citizens, to 
the cruel and perfidious Spaniard ; and I will sooner die than violate 
my oath. I have no food, else 1 would give it you. But if my death can 
be of use to you, take, tear me in pieces, and devour me ; I shall die with 
satisfaction, if I know that by my death I shall for one moment relieve yen 
from your direful necessity." 

By this extraordinary answer, the peof^e, struck with astonishment, 
were silenced, and their fury was for sometime appeased. 

The prince of Orange, who was not ignorant of the extreme 
^a^v^ misery to which the besieged were reduced, had done eveiy 
^MCM^yuB- thing in his poWer to accomplish their relief. He had alrea^ 
collected large supplies of provisions ; but could not, with aU 
his activity and address, raise a sufficient force to open a passage into the 
eity. When he found that the situation of the besieged would not admit of 
longer delay, he convened an assembly of the States of the province. And 
the deputies, after considering the strength of the enemy, and the amount 
of their own forces, perceiving it to be impracticable to relieve the besieg- 
ed, either by land, or by the river and canals, agreed to have recourse to 
an expedient, which was dictated by despair, and was the only one at ^fe« 
sent in their power to employ. They resolved to avail themselves, agakist 
the Spaniards, of that fnrious element, from which their country bad often 
suffered the most dreadful devastation ; to open their sluices, to b|*eakdowtt 
the dykes of the Maese and the Issel, and by thus laying all the couotif 
round Leyden under water, to get aecess to the besieged with their ieet. 
Nothing could be more repugnant to the ideas of this people, than such a 
resolation. To drain their lands, to exclude the water, and preserve their 
dykes, were then, as they are still, objects to the Dutch of almost condnosi 
attention, and which cost them annually an immense expence. But th^ 
were at present animated by objects still more important and interest!^ ; 
and their love of liberty, joined to their dread of popery and the Spanidi 
yoke, prevailed over every other consideration. The damage which itwsi . 
supposed would arise from the measure adopted, was estimated at six butt- 
dred thousand guilders. But they considered, that if the Spaniards should 
succeed in their present enterprise, not only the region to be overflowed^ 
but all the rest of the province, would fall under their subjection. TlSl 
the States regarded as infinitely worse than either poverty or death ; anS 
in their present disposition, they would have chosen to ruin the countfjt 
altogether, rather than leave it to be enjoyed by an enemy whom they bofi 
in such abhorrence. They now ap{^ed themselves to the demolition dt 
those mounds, upon which their existence as a nation depends, with a -de- 
gree of industry and ardour equal to that which they ivere accustomed t9 
eofiploy in repairing them, after the ravage of an inundation. 
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The water, after its barriers were removed, diffiised itself oyer aU 
the adjacent fields ; and in a few days, almost the whole region which ^^^ 
lies between Rotterdam, Gouda, Deld, and Leydeo, was overflowed. The 
Spaniards were thrown at first into the utmost dread and terror ; but whea 
they understood the cause of this, unexpected inundation, and observed that 
the water did not rise above a certain height, they recovered from their 
astonishment. They were obliged to abandon such of their forts as were 
situated in the lower grounds^ and to retire to those which stood higher ; 
but of these last they hoped to be able to keep possession, and to conti* 
nue the blockade, till the famine, which they knew raged in the town with 
dreadful fury, should conquer the obstinacy of the citizens, and bring tW 
siege to a conclusion. 

The prince of Orange, in the mean time, was employed in preparii^ 
every thing necessary to carry into execution the measure which the 
States had adopted. He ordered to be built, at Rotterdam and other places^v 
near two hundred flat-bottomed vessels, having each of them t^en, twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen oars ; and these he mounted with guns^ and manned 
with eight hundred Zealanders ; a rude aiMl savage, but a brave and de- 
termined band, animated at once by religious zeal, and the most implaca- 
ble hutred against the Spaniards ; and whose appearance was rendered 
horrid by the scars of innumerable wounds, which they had received in 
their late naval engagements. They were brought from the fleet by Bois- 
sot, the admiral of Zealand, to whom the conduct of the present enterprise 
was committed ^. 

With such of the vessels as were already equipped, Boissot left Delft in 
the beginning of September, and directed his course towards Leyden. But 
the water had not as yet risen to a sufiicient height, and the banks of the 
rivers and canals, in which only there was a proper depth of water* were 
so strongly fortified, as to render bis approach to the city impracticable. 
From some of their forts he obliged the Spaniards to retire, but others were 
of sufficient strength to withstand the most vigorous attacks. In order to 
avoid these, he broke down more dykes as he advanced, and in his pro- 
gresS) had several bloody engagements with the enemyl The blockade, 
however, remained still as close as ever. Boissot began to be apprehen- 
sive of the issue. Heaven seemed not to favour his design. The north 
wind continued much longer than had been ever known at the present sea- 
son, and retarded the water in its ascent. The prince of Orange, when 
Boissot entered upon this expedition, had been confined to his chamber by 
a dangerous illness. He was now recovered, and came to visit the admi- 
ral's disposition of his shij^, which he found to be exactly conformable to 
the directions which the States had given him ; but their design, the prince 
perceived, must prove abortive, and all their labour and expence be lost, 
unless the wind should change soon to another quarter, and the autumnal 
tides rise as usual. 

With extreme impatience they now expected the approach of TheunietT 
these tides, which are commonly the subject of their dread and ^j,JJ»gJ 
terror. The situation of the besieged was become the most de- ieau 
plorable and desperate. During seven weeks there had not been 
a morsel of bread within the city ; and the only food had been the roots of 
herbs and wee^ls, and the flesh of dogs and horses. Even all these were 
at length consumed ; and the people reduced to live on soup made of the 
bides of animals which had been killed. A pestilence succeeded to the fa- 

a'Tbe spirit by whieh these men were actaated, may be oonceiyed from their metlkod of dis- 
tioguithing themselves ; which was by wearing a half moon on their ofips, with this insert 
tiop, Turks rather than napists. Meter^n, p. 140. {^r^, 
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,^^ mine, and carried off in a few weeks some thousands of the inhabi- 
tants. Those who survived, overwhelmed with anguish at the dismal 
scenes which Ihey daily beheld, were scarcely able to perform the mourn- 
M office of burying the dead. In this dreadful situation, they saw from 
heir walls, the saib and flags of the vess^els destined for their relief ; hat 
bad the mortification to perceive, that it was utterly impossible for them to 
approach. It is not surprising that some of the people, finding their misery 
greater than they were able to endure, should have entertained the 
thoughts of surrendering the town to the enemy Some conspiracies were 
again tormed for this purpose ; but they were discovered and defeated by 
the vigilance of Douza, supported by a great majority. of the people, to 
whom neither the pestilence, nor famine, nor death, in its most hideous 
forms, appeared so dreadful as the tyranny of the Spaniards. 

But the tiftic of their deliverance was at hand ; and Heaven in- 
^Jjjj^^*- terposed at last in a conspicuous manner in their behalf Toward 
the end of September, the wind changing from the north-east to the 
north west, poured the ocean into the mouths of the rivers with uncommon 
violence ; and then veering about to the south, it pushed the water towards 
the plains of Ley den, till they were converted into a spariou;: lake, in 
which the Spanish forts were seen scattered up and down, and mivy of 
them almost covered with the water. 

fioissot seized with ardour the opportunity which was thus presented to 
him. And though several of the enemy's fortifications still lay in the way 
by which it was necessary for him to advance, he soon obliged the Spa- 
niards to abandon them. The Zealanders pursued them, sometimes on foot 
along the dykes, and sometimes in their boats ; and had several fierce ren* 
counters with them, in which, from the advantage which their boats afford- 
ed them, they were every where victorious. The situation of the Spanish 
troops at this time was truly deplorable. Some were swallowed up in (be 
mud and water ; and others, attempting to march along the dykes, were 
either killed by the fire from the boats, or dragged down with hooks fixed to 
the ends of long poles, and put to the sword withoat mercy. Fifteen ban- 
dred perished in their retreat. 

All the forts were now forsaken, bxcept the fort above mentioned, called 
Lammen, of which, if the Spaniards had kept possession, they might have 
retarded the approach of the fleet for several days. This fort was much 
stronger, and stood higher than the rest But when the garrison understood 
that their general had fled, and that the Zealanders on the one hand, and the 
besieged on the other, were preparing to begin an attack, they abandoned 
their station, and by torch-light efflectuated a junction with the rest of the 
forces, in the middle of the night. 

In this manner was the siege of Ley den raised, in the beginning of the 
fifth month after the blockade was formed. Boissot advanced without delay 
to the gates of the city. The people, pale and meagre, ran, as their small 
remains of strengtli would allow, to meet him ; and many of them so gree- 
dily devoured the food which he distributed, that what was intended for their 
relief, proved the cause of their instant destruction ; for provisions of every 
kind in the city had been entirely exhausted, and the besieged were so 
weakened, that if the blockade had continued two days longer, they must all 
have perished ^ 

•«ZHfri!^*P^i^' more narrowly from falling into the hands of the enemy. In the night 
rSlI^^K ? L^^r'"*^ *"^ "* ^^ ^^^ ^'""^ ^*>«" ^^^ Spaniards were makiig their rellSt 
Z^I^h^^fH!^ H'^f^S* " 8^** P*" °^ **»« ^^" °^ ^^^ «'ty having fallen down, the noiae 
^r^wn ^t^".*^ '•*** S««"'«I^» J ^ho. if they h.rl known the cuse, m.ght have eo^ 
Ji! In^Jl ? i'*^"**'^'^- ?**' '^^'' ^'•^"^ 'q- eaeut^d ihe nr..e to their imaginat^ i5 
fhe appr<iaeh ot the enemy, and tenre4 only to precipitate tkeir flight, r^ ^ 
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When they were somewhat refreshed with the food which Boissot ^„. 
had brought, they accompanied the magistrates to one of the churches, 
to render thanks to the Almighty. Never was any assembly more deeply 
agitated. By the consideration of their signal and unexpected deliver- 
ance, when they were upon the brink of ruin ; joined to the remembrance 
of the dismal scenes which they had witnessed, and of the many friends and 
fellow-citizens whom the famine and pestilence had carried off, their minds 
were overpowered at once with gratitude and sorrow. They were dis- 
solved in tears ; and mingled together the voices of praise and of lamen- 
tation. 

The cotemporary historians have further recorded, that when the prince 
of Orange received information of the raising of the siege, being engaged 
in public worship in one of the churches at Delft, he 8too«l up, and read to 
the audience the letters which contained the intelligyice ; after which the 
States being convened, a day of general thanksgiving was appointed. 

The Spanish army took their route by the way of Amsterdam and Utrecht » 
and attempted to get possession of the last of these places by surprise ; but 
the gates being shut against them, and a contribution of money offered, they 
were prevailed on to pursue their march towards Maestricht, where they 
were put into winter-quarters p. 

P Meteren, p, 139. Meurtu Aurmeiis p. ISO. BentiToglio. pw 151. 

The Spaaiardt threw all the blame of the failure of their enterpriie opon their fceneral ; 
'whom they aecused of having; been remiss in his operations against the town« on account f»f a 
bribe of two hnndned thousand florins, which they alleeei) he had accepted, either from the 
States of UoUand, or from the people of Leyden. Whether there was any gi-ouud for this 
aoeuaation. does not appear with sufficient evidence. Hut the soldiers flew to arms, seized his 
person, and confined him, till he agreed to pay them the two huodrad thousand floriqi, which, 
they Mid^ he had recetred firem th^ Hollandmi^ 
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PART IL 



im ThB difficulties wUch the Spaniards encountered in the seycral 
veftofL enterprises that have been related, gate Philip a very different idea 
JJSfo* of the spirit, vigour, and resources of the malcontents, from what 
he had hitherto entertained ; and determined him to listen to an 
offer, which his cousin the emperor Manmilian made at this time, of medi- 
ating a reconcilement. Maximilian was prompted to interpose his infloence, 
partlj^, perhaps, by cpicem for the interest of bis kinsman, but chieiy by 
his apprehension, that through the close connexion which subsisted be- 
tween the Dutch and German protestants, the flame which raged with so 
much fury ih the Low Countries, oiieht at last diffuse itself into Germany. 
Having therefore interceded ^ith Philip to grant the insui^geots favoarable 
terms, and obtained powers to negociate an agreement, he transferred these 
powers to count Scwartzenburg, whom he sent into Holland, in tb^^^;io* 
ning of the year one thousand five hundred and seventy-five^ atten Jra by 
several German nobles. On the count's arrival in Dort, he had an tnter- 
view with his kinsman the prince of Orange ; with whom he employed all 
Us own influence, and that of the emperor ,.from whom he brought a^coefr* 
deotial letter to the prince. Prom the respect dtie to the empe^ror» WiHiam 
consented to a congress in the city of Breda. But as he could not ^ per: 
suaded, that Philip would be ever brought to offer conditions whic^ the 
States could accept with safety, he believed^ that the treaty proposed would 
prove abortive, and therefore he exhorted the States to keep themselves in 
a posture of defence, and to prosecute with vigour their prepai:ation8 for 
renewing the war, when the congress should be dissolved. The prince 
himself was npt of the number of the deputies ; nor did those who were 
appointed, though less obnoxious to Philip's reseimnent, think it safe to 
trust themselves in the power of the Spaniards in Breda, till Romero, and 
Mondragone, and two other persons of distinction, were sent into HoUand 
as hostages. 

From the proceedings at this congress, and the mutual distrust which flie 
deputies discovered, the reader will easily perceive the causes which r^* 
dered ineffectual, not only the present attempt, but likewise all the endea^ 
voiirs which were afterwards employed, during the space of forty year% 
to reconcile the contending parties. 

^^ The demands of the States of Holland and Zealand consisted. of 

two articles ; that the governor should immediately dismiss ^ 
foreign troops ; and that a general assembly of the States of all the pi^ 
vinces should be held to determine the several points in controversy, wha« 
ther civil or religious. 

In answer to these requests, the Spanish deputies observed, that it wts 
unreasonable to call the Spaniards by the name of foreigners, since th^ 
were equally the subjects of the king as the people of the NetberJandSi 
and had done him the most signal service in that very country from whidi 
he was now requested to expel them. That the Germans, French, aaft 
English, in the service of the States, might with much greater propriety hi 
denominated foreigners. That the king did not intend, in case peace weie 
established, to retain the Spanish troops in the Low Countries longer f*^" 
jiecessity should require ; but that it would be highly improper to urge 
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any ftirther od this subject, as he could not, consistently with hononr, 
dismiss the forcea in the present posture of his affairs. They added, ^^^* 
that after tranquillity was restored, the king would not be averse to the 
convocation of the States, nor oppose their deliberating concerning such 
^airs as properly belonged to them. That he would be ever ready to lis- 
ten to their counsel, and would regulate his conduct agreeably to it in every 
thing that was just and reasonable. And that, in the mean tioiic, he was gra- 
ciously pleaded to make them an offer of a full indemnity of their past of* 
f€nces, upon the following conditions : That all cities and forts, with their 
artillery and stores, should be delivered into his hands ; that every here- 
tical form of worship should be proscribed ; and that all such persons as 
were unwilling to forsake their errors, should dispose of their effects and 
leftY« the country. 

To these declarations and c^ers of the Spanish diputies, those of the 
States replied i that iiotwtthstanding what had been said, they must still ad- 
here to their first request, of having the provinces delivered from the op- 
pression of the Spanish and other foreign troops. These troops were in- 
deed aubjects of the king of Spain ; but they were not subjects of the 
duke of prabant, or the earl of Flanders, Holland, or any other of the 
provinces, in which therefore they could not be suffered to remain, with- 
out a violation of a fundamental law of the constitution. It was true, that 
the French and English troops were foreigners ; but these troops had come 
into tlie Low Countries at the desire of the States ; they had never as- 
sumed to themselves any share in the government, and were deemed neces- 
^ sauy by thfe States for their defence against the Spaniards ; whereas the Spa<* 
ninrds haid, from their first entrance into the Netherlands, treated the inha- 
bitanftsiMt enemies and slaves ; had arrogated to themselves every import- 
ai^ bnmch of tbe administration, and had, on many occasions, exercised the 
mast iinrelentifng cruelty, indulging, in the most abandoned manner, their 
lawlessJustand avarice, to the utter ruin of great numbers of the innocent 
and fnithful flubjects of the king. It would be impossible to restore tran- 
quillity to the provinces while tlieae men were allowed to remain, nor were 
they fi^euds to the king or the peace proposed, who advised him to retain 
them. If the selrvice which the king had received from his Spanish troops, 
were c«B]^red with the mischief of whkh they had been the authors, it 
vrould be found that they had done infinitely greater harm than good : and 
that, by the lawless rapine wlach they had eTcercised, they had received 
imi<^,inore than a sufficient compensation for all their services. The in- 
habitanti of the Low Countries were conscious of having oAeh contributed 
to advance the gloi^ of the Spanish crown. Nor could even their late con- 
duct, if justly considered, be interpreted as a breach of their duty to the 
king^ since they had never opposed his exercising any rights which apper- 
tained ^o him as sovereign of the provinces ; and although they had taken 
up arms, they bad never employed them but in vindicating those rights and 
privileges wbich the king himself had sworn to maintain, or in defending 
tbeir lives and fortunes, their wives and children, against the violence and 
lafvt^M tyranny of the Spaniards. 

It^ve them much concern to find, that the king would not agree to sum- 
moo an 4£B8embly of the States till peace should be restored, as they were 
convinced that no other means so effectual could be devised for establishing 
^^peace on a fifm and permanent foundation. It gave them still greater con- 
cern to bear the deputies, in the name of the king, express themselves, as 
if titey looked upon the States only as counsellors, whose advice he would 
or would not. follow, according as he should judge expedient. This they 
eonld not help considering as an intimation, that the States were to be limit- 
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ed in the exercise of their authority ; and if thia waa intended, no 
*'"' useful purpose could be served by calling them together. With the 
conditions annexed to the proffered indemnity, it was impossible they couM 
comply. They could not deliver the cities and forts into the hands of tha 
Spaniards, without being apprehensive of the fraud exemplified in the fa^ 
ble of the war between the wolves and the sheep, in which the latter were 
persuaded to give up their auxiliaries, the dogs, into the hands of their cn&j 
foes. For they had not forgotten the fate of the counta Cgmont and Horn, 
and fnany others, who repented, when it was too late, of putting faith in 
promises which their enemies could violate with impunity. And with re- 
spect to the other condition, that all heretics should quit the country ; as 
they could not believe the religion now established in Holland and Zealand 
to be heretical, so if all who had renounced the popish faith were to be deem- 
ed heretics, and expelled from the Netherlands, there would not be a suffi- 
cient number left to keep the dykes in repair ; the country would be stript 
of the greatest part of its inhabitants, and ere long be buried in the waves. 
They concluded with intreating the deputies to take the representation they 
had made in good part, as proceeding from their zeal for the interest of the 
king as well as of the provinces ; and with praying Almighty God.to inspire 
the king and his ministers with milder sentiments than those which they had 
hitherto embraced. 

In the reply which was made to this remonstrance, the Spanish deputies, 
after complaining of the spirit in which it was composed, said that the kifig 
would so far comply with the request relative to the foreign troops, as to 
send them away immediately afler the terms of peace were settled ; pro- 
vided the States would at the same time dismiss the foreigners in their 8e^ 
vice, and deliver up the cities and other fortified places^ He would like- 
wise summon the assembly of the States, as soon as the present disturbances 
had subsided ; but he could not, consistently with his dignity, submit to their 
decision, the conditions on which peace was to be established v since this 
would be to abandon what he regarded as his peculiar prerogative, and to 
allow tbem to prescribe where it was their duty to obey. In particular, 
he was determined never to refer to their decision the important questioa 
QODcerning religion. The States, as well as the king, had sworn to main* 
tain the catholic faith ; and no consideration would ever prevail on him to 
suffer them to depart from it in the smallest article. He was not afraid of 
depopulating the maritime provinces by the expuls>ion of heretics ; 00 the 
contrary, he believed that these provinces would flourish more, ibrttil 
tranquillity which unity of faith would ensure ; and if the hereticid mnfe- 
ters were removed, he doubted not that the people would soon pereeiftt 
the folly into which they had been betrayed, and return into the boaoili^ 
the church. 

The deputies of Holland and Zealand, after consulting tiil^ 
Mmi^I'i^ constituents, gave the following as their ultimate reply. TIttI 
sSteS^***^ they were willing to refer the several points of difference, At 
dismif^ion of the Spanish troops, the deUvering of the cities, folO^ 
and military stores, the nature of the security to be given for fulfittiqgtte 
conditions of the peace, and even the article of religion, to the geoeru i*^ 
aembly of the States of all the provinces : and they were willing, they ai^ 
to make the last of these concessions, not from any intention of giving Ef ' 
their religion, which no consideration would induce them to forsake ;. M' 
froin the deep concern which they felt on account of the long continaei S*^ 
lamities of their fellow- citizens ; to put an end to which, they were r0«i^ 
to abandon their native country, if the States should find it necessary t» «»* 
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tablish a religion, with which their consciences would not suffer them 

to comply, **'*• 

Count Scwartzenburg now perceived that no greater conces- 
sion could reasonably be expected. He represented to the gov- wlH^'^Jt' 
ernor, that considering how «ieep the protestant religion had struck '***^*** 
its roots in Ihe maritime provinces, tne extirpation of it could not 
be speedily accomplished ; and he urged him to grant a truce for six months, 
during which time the exercise of that religion should he permitted, and 
every lenient measure employed to sooth and concihate the minds of the 
people. But Kequesens had not authority from the king to agree to this 
request ; and he refused to grant even a truce of two months, except on 
condition that the protestants should abstain from their mode of religious 
worship, and oblige their ministers immediately to quit the country. With 
this condition Count Scwartzenburg knew that the maritime provinces would 
never be persuaded to comply. He therefore despaired of being able to 
bring his negociation to the desired issue, and soon afler set out for Ger- 
many. The congress was dissolved. The hostages were restored ; and 
the contending parties, having their resentment more inflamed than ever, 
ap^ied themselves to the prosecution of the war % 

The deputies had no sooner left Breda, than Requesens pub- ^he ym 
lished an edict, prohibiting all communication with the malcon- renewed, 
tents ; and imme<)iately afterwards sent his troops, under the Joiyisiii. 
count de Hierges, to lay siege to the town of Buren ; which they 
soon obliged to capitulate. From Buren they marched to Oude-water, and 
in spite of a brave and vigorous defence, they took it by storm ; exercising 
at this place their wonted fury, and putting the garrison and all the inhabi- 
tants to the sword, without distinction either of sex or age. Hierges pro- 
ceeded next to Schowen upon the Leek. The prince of Orange made haste 
to send a reinforcement to the garrison. But the inhabitants, dreading the 
same fate as that of the people of Code-water, obliged the garrison to sur- 
render. After which, Hierges directed his march towards Crimpen. Vi- 
telli, in the mean time, witli the forces under his command, reduced a num- 
ber of places which lie between the Leek and the Vahal ; and Mondragone 
was no less successful in the quarter of Holland, which borders upon Bra- 
Imnt. 

But Requesens did not incline that his troops should push their 
conquests in Holland any farther at present In compliance with ^JSS^ 
his instructions, he. resolved to bend his whole attention to the re- t«ke« the 
duction of some of the principal towns in Zealand, which Philip zeaS^^ 
was desirous of acquiring, for the reception of a fleet to be sent 
from Spain. In order to accomplish this design, Requesens drew oS^hist 
troops from Holland ; and had, some time before, prepared a numbed of 
flat- bottomed vessels, proportioned to the depth of the gulfe and canals. In 
these vessels he intended to have transported his troops to Zealand ; but 
the prince of Orange having received intelligence of his design, and col- 
lected a naval force of the same kind, much superior in number, be relin- 
qnished his first plan, and adopted another that seemed equally difficult and 
dangerous. ' This was to imitate what was done by Mondragone, when 
he raised the siege of Tergoes, and to make the soldiers wade throogh 
an arm of the sea, which was five miles broad. 

In the north-cast parts of Zealand, there are three islands ^oid and 
much larger than the rest; Tolen, Duveland, and Schowen. JgJ**'®*-. 
Tolen, which lies nearest to Brabant, Was in the hands of the thesjJJ! ^^ 
Spaniards j and between this island and Duveland, lies the little "*^*' 
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^^j^ isle of Pbitipsland, which is separated from Dtiyeland by the canal, 
or arm of the sea, over which Requesens iotended that his forces 
shoald pass on foot. It was known from some experiments which had been 
made, that this canal was fordable ; nor was it quite so broad as that which 
Mondragone's troops had passed over to the rehef of Tergoes. But there 
was still much reason to suspect that the attempt would be found io^racti- 
eable. 

Such of the officers as were of this opinion, obser?ed, that there was a 
wide difference between the enterprise in question, and that of Mondra* 
gone, whose men had no other obstacles to encounter but those of th^ pas- 
sage, and needed only strength and patience to ensure success ; whereas, 
in the present case, the enemy hayiog taken the alarm, were conttonally 
upon the watch ; and the ford was in a manner besieged by their unmerom 
yessels, which were ready to attack the Spaniards, when they would be on* 
tble to defend themselves. And even allowing that they should sarmeont 
these difficulties, and effectuate their passage, yet what remained for them, 
on their approach to the opposite shore, but to be attacked by a fresh and 
lugorous enemy, advantageously posted, before they could disentan^them* 
selves from the mud and water ? 

By these considerations, some of the principsd officers were induced tor 
remonstrate against the intended enterprise, as too hazardous and despe- 
rate ; and they, were of opinion, that no attempt ought to be made on Zea- 
land till the fleet from Spain should arrive. But.this prudent counsel waa 
not suited to the bold intrepid spirit wbich^animated the greater part of the 
Spanish officers. The remembrance of their former victories, joined Ul 
their contempt of the malcontents, inspired them with confidence of «^« 
cess ; and they were unwilling to divide the glory of (heir conquests witti 
their countrymen, who were supposed to he on their way from SpaiB^ If 
this enterprise, said they, be impracticable in the day, why may we not qb* 
dertake it in the nigiit ; when we shall either elude the vigilance of the 
en^my ; or, if they get information of our design, yet we shall have hVk& 
reason to dread their efforts, as they will be obliged to fire their guns at rm^ 
dom, and spend their force in air. The troops* posted on the other side to 
oppose our landing, will act as their countrymen have often done on uoiikar 
occasions. The boldness of our adventure, and the daring countenances of 
our men, will overwhelm their dastardly spirits with dismay and t« rror 

Requesens was not naturally fond of rash or daring enterprises ; bat be* 
ing exceedingly desirous to carry his scheme of subduing Zealand inle 
speedy execution, he transported three thousand select troops, composed 
of an equal number of Spaniards, Walloons, and Germans, to the isle of 
PhfUpsland. Then having ordered d'Avila to attend him with the fleet, im 
boaVd which he put one half of these forces, he gave the command of llie 
other half, destined to attempt the passage, to Osorto d'Ulloa, a Spanbb ofii^ 
cer of distinguished courage, who had warmly exhorted him^to undertite 
this bold and singular expedition. * . • 

On the 28th of September, as soon as it was dark, and the tide had te^ 
gun to retire, UUoa entered the water at the head of his troops, witfo Am 
guides before hitn. The troops were followed by two hundred pioneeie-; 
and the rear-guard was formed by a company of Walloohs, commanded hf 
an officer of the name of Feralta. They could march only three men 
a-brea9t, on the top of a ridge of earth or sapd, and were often obliged to 
wade up to the shoulders, and to bear their muskets on their heads, to fffBi^ 
serve them from the water. They had advanced but a little way, wheo fte 
Dutch and Zealanders approached, and began a furious discharge c£ ibmst 
small arms and artillery. And not satisfied with thi», manv^of th^ lesfwd 
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into th^; water^ and with hooks fastened to the ends of Ipqg poles, laid ^^^ 
hold of the soldiers, oppressed with the weight of the elemeot through 
which they toiled ; massacreing some, and plunging others in the wares. 
Nothing but the darkness of the night, which prevented the two squadrons 
of the enemy's ships from acting in concert, could have saved the rojalistt 
from destruction. But, notwithstanding the difficulties under which they 
laboured, they persisted bold and dauntless in their course, exhorting and 
assisting one another ; and without quitting their ranks, repelling the ene- 
my, and defending themselves as well as their desperate circumstances would 
allow. Their calamities increased as they approached to the opposite 
shore. For besides that their vigour was impaired, they had deeper water 
to pass,, and the enemy's ships could come nearer to the ford . At last, 
however, they reached the land in time to save themselves from destruc- 
tion. The banks were lined with a numerous body of troops ; and if these 
troops had behaved with an ordinary degree of resolution, it is impossible 
that the Spaniards, drenched as they were with mud and water, and ex- 
hausted with fatigue, could have steod before them But unfortunately, 
in the beginning of the attack, their commander was killed, by an acciden- 
tal shot of one of his own men. Consternation seized his troops, and they 
fled in the most dastardly manner, before an enemy unable to pursue. 

This extraordinary adventure, though it succeeded beyond what could 
justly have been expected, was not executed without loss The pioneers 
were all either overtaken by the tide, or destroyed by the enemy. The 
rear-guard under Peralta saved themselyes by returning back. Of the 
troops under UUoa, a considerable number was lulled or drowned, and others 
wouiided But among the killed there was only one person of distinction, 
named Pacheco ; concerning whom it is recorded, that being wounded by a 
inusket-shot, and unable to advance, and some of his men urging him to 
suiSer them to bear him on their shoulders, he replied, '* That would serve 
only to retard your march My wound is mortal ; I die, and not without 
aoine honour, in so glorious an enterprise." Saying this, he sunk down into 
the waters. 

When the Dutch and Zealanders saw that, in spite of their opposition, 
the royalists had accomplished their design, they quitted the canal, and went 
to give notice of what had happened to the inhabitants of the sea port 
towns, which they supposed the enemy intended to attack, Requesens im- 
mediately laid hold of the opportunity which their departure afforded him, 
to transport the rest of his forces to Duveland ; where they joined their 
companions, and soon compelled all the protestant troops on the island to 
fly over to Ziricsee, the capital of Schowen. 

The reduction of that city was the immediate and principal object of 
the present expedition. For besides that^Requesens hoped, by possessing. 
Ziricsee, to be able to disturb the communication between Holland and Zea-^ 
land, he considered it as the 6ttest place for the reception of the reinforce'^ 
ment which he expected from Spain ; and he intended to make it the seat of 
his strength in that quarter, till he should collect a naval force sufficient to 
ensure the conquest of Middleburg. Flushing, and the other towns in Wal- 
cheren. Towards Ziricsee, the army now commanded by Mondrs^one pro- 
ceeded without delay. Before they could reach it, they found it necessary 

q Beativot^, p. 16S. This hitteriaii givet the samc^ avthority for the aboiementioned 
panjeulars, as for thofe of the panage at Tei!goet ; the teidmooy of Hivas, governor of Cam- 
Dniy, who was an aetor in both. 

The Spaniards were not a little eneonraged by an appearance then rare, hat since familioc 
and eommon. an Aurora Boreatis or northern hght ; which shone ail the time of their paf». 
, aiMl which they interpreted as a sign wvougtit hy Heaven m thew behtit; 
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to p«9 0T6r Hie canal, which separates Duvelaod from Schowen, and 
' OD the opposite side of which they saw the enemy preparing to dispute 
their passage. This did not deter them from the prosecution of their d^- 
siffn. Animated by the example of their leaders, they leaped witbont he- 
aitation into the canal, which was near a league over, having the bottom full 
of mud, and advanced forward with such undaunted intrepidity, that the 
enemy, regarding them with astonishment, abandoned their station, and left 
the passage free and undiepoted. 

Mondragone would have immediately begun the siege of Zi- 
Tfte deapc^ Hcsce, but thought k necessary before-hand to make himself mas* 
STi^ST* ter of certain posts, which the Zeahnders bad fortified, in order 
"""^ to secure the commuoicatiott between the inhabitants iif that 

town, and their friends in the other islands and on the contment. 
These forts were three in" number ; one on the south near Bofendam.» and 
fStte other two called Browershaven and Bommene\ on the north and east 
Through the imprudent confidence of the Spaniards, who made an assault 
on the first of these forts too soon, it cost the frres of sixty ot that nation, 
with Peralta their conraiander ; besides a considerable number of Ger* 
ifians and Walloons The fort of Browershayen submitted without resis- 
tance ; but that of Bommene, which.was better fortified, was likewise more 
valiantly defended than the other two. Du Lis, a French officer, com- 
manded the garrison, consisting of Germans, French, and English ; into 
whose breasts he had infused the same generous and dauntless spirit with 
which he himself was animated The behaviour and fbte of this brave 
determined garrison deserves a place in history At the time of high wa- 
ter their fbrHfication was vnpregnable, as at that time the sea filled both tiie 
ditch which surrounded it, and a canal which passed through it ; but at low 
water and for some hours before and afler that time, the ditch was fbrda* 
ble, and the enemy could advance to the very foot of the wall. Both Re- 
quesens and Vitelli had come to direct the operations of the siege. Agree- 
ably to their commands, the royalists, after approaching as near as possible 
to the ditch, by means of trenches, opened a large battery, Which conti- 
nued firing upon the fort for two days incessantly, till a sufficient breach was 
made. Then waiting till the water had retired, (hey made a furious as- 
sault ; but the besieged withstood their most vigorous efibrts, and at last 
obliged them to retire, with the loss of a hundred and fifly killed, and twice 
that number wounded. The Spaniards, enraged on account of their re- 
pulse and loss, returned to the assault next day, and began to storm the fort 
on different sides at the same time. Both parties were highly agitated with 
fury and despair, and both were alike determined either to die or conquer. 
The proflpect of the returning tide wrought equally on the fears of the 
assailants, and the hopes of the besieged. The fon»er knew, that if they 
did not carry their point soon, they must a second time suffer the shame and 
slaughter of a repulse ; and the latter considered, that if they couW hold 
out a few hours longer, the water would deliver them fbr the present, and 
the enemy be perhaps deterred from renewing the assault. Incited by these 
refiertions, the combatants on both sides exerted all their vigour, aad dis- 
played a degree of fortitude and prowess, which seldom occurs in the an- 
nals of history. Each person regardless of his safety, and intent only upon 
annoying the enemy, the conflict was as bloody and desperate, as the time 
Was critical and important. It had lasted for near six hours, and many of 
the bravest on both sides hac^ fallen. At last, the assailants, perceiving the 
quick appcoach of the tide, and collecting and exerting at oqce their whole 
force, overpot^ered the besieged with their numbers, and burst forward 
irresistibly within the walls of the fort ; in which the garrison still conti- 
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Dued to teei^, till 4bere was mot a single penoo left to enjay the glorj ^^^^ 
of eo illustriofis a defence. . The royalists ^id dear tor their vic- 
tory ; ab^e two huadred men, besides those who had fallen in the first 
assaidt, were kiUed upen the sfrat, and a much greater number wounded '. 

They now proceeded to the sii^e of Ziricsee ; and in this 
Uttderuybf^ ^eir difficulties were greatly augmented, and the ^^^^ 
si^e pnokmged by e resolution «f the inhabitants, who had bro- 
k^i down the dykes of the caoaK and laid the adjacent country imder wa- 
ter. This measure, of which the IStates of Holland had lately set the ex- 
ample during the siege of Leyden, shewed how firmly determined the citi-, 
zens were to make a Tig<^oae defence, and rendered impracticable all the 
ordinary methods of conducting sieges, by trenches, batteries, and assaults. 
Mondragone perceived, that the reduction of Ziricsee must be a work of 
considerable time, and that the only "ejcpedient which be could employ, was 
to block .it up on every side, so as to prevent the entrance of supplies. 
These it could receive only by the way of a small canal dug from Ziricsee, 
tp the great one above mentioned, which separates Schowen from the isle 
of Du^eland. 

la order to secOJ'e the communication between these canals, the Zealan- 
ders ha<^ortified ihe banks of the smaller, where it is joined to the greater ; 
a^d while ithey retained possession of the batteries which they had planted 
there^ they secured a free entrance to the ships whirh were sent from Hol- 
land flfliid Walcherea with supplies. To deprive them of this resource, and 
lock u|» the mouth of the small canal, was the tirst and principal object of 
Mondragone's attei^ioii. For this purpose he stationed his ships in those 
* parts where the water was deepest ; and formed in the most shallow parts 
an estacade, a work of a prodigious labour, which employed his troops for 
ae;veral mo^His, and was attended with considerable bloodshed. By perse- 
verance, however, he brought it at last to a conclusion ; and then having 
draw-n anotWretacado of the same kind, from an island which lay in the en- 
/ traooe if the ^canal, he joined the two stacados together by strong iron 
cteinsy and thus readered all access impracticable. 

Dorii^ the progress of these operations, the protestants embraced every 
opportunity of introducing supplies into the city ; and they were greatly 
favoured by the season, which was so much milder than usual, as to leave 
the river* and canals navigable through the whole of winter. But in the 
b^inning of February, the enemy's works were completed, and from that 
time, all attempts to relieve the besieged, by the way of the small canal, 
proved inefiectual. Their friends were therefore obliged to turn to 
another quarter. 

1b the beginning of the siege several cuts had been made in the dyke of 
the great canal, on the side of Schowen, in order, as was mcjitioned above, 
to overflow the country. Through one of these cuts, near the village of 
Dreischer, the prince of Orange proposed to convey Supplies to Ziricsee 
across the inundation ; and he committed the execution of his design to 
count Hohenloe, a German nobleman of the most unquestionable spirit and 
resolution ; but a storm arising, and the Spaniards having encamped most of 
their forces, and planted batteries on the dyke, close by the cut, they oblig- 
ed Hohenloe to retire. The prince, not discouraged by this check, pre- 
pared to make a second attempt with a more powerful armament. And in 
order to animate his troops, he resolved to conduct the enterprise himself. 

He reached Dreischer, and approached the cut, at the time of Tbepnnw 
high water. In the beginning of the attack he threw the enemy J^^J;*^ 
into confusion, made considerable slaughter among them, and car- Tain to rT 

, liCTB it. 
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is7f. "^^ ®^ ^^°^ pieces of caoDon from Iheir batteries. Bat the Spa- 
niards, roused by the danger which threatened them, quickly reco-^ 
vered their stations, and made a bold add yigorous resistance, till the tide! 
began to retire ; when the prince perceiving it to be impracticiible to ad-\ 
vance, was obliged, in order to save his fleet from destruction, to return into ^ 
the great canal. Boissot the admiral, whose ship was much larger than the 
rest, did not retreat in time ; and his ship having stuck against the bottom, 
he himself, and about three hundred of his crew, either perished in the 
waves, or were killed by the enemy. This was the last attempt for the re- 
lief of the besieged ; who being at length overpowered with their miseries, 
agreed to surrender the town into the hands of Mondragone ; and that ge- 
neral, deairous to put a period to so tedious an enterprise, granted them 
such favourable terms as they were willing to accept *. 

This siege had lasted near nine months, and during all that time had oc- 
cupied the greatest part of the Spanish army. 

But before the surrender of Ziricsee, other events had happen- 
|^|J^<^ ed which rendered those that have been related of small importance 
to either party ; and which, while they disappointed the hopes en- 
tertained by the Spaniards of completing the conquest of Zealand, in a great 
measure delivered the confederates from those disquieting apprehensions 
which the late success of the Spanish arms was calculated to excite. The 
first of these events was the death of Vitelli, who was, without controversy^ 
the ablest and most experienced general at that time in the Netherlands. 

Vitelli's death was quickly followed by that of Requesens. In 
Keqlte^M. carrying on the siege of Ziricsee, much greater sums had beea 
necessary than he was able to supply From Spam, he knew diat, 
considering the exhausted condition of the king's finances \ occasioned by 
his war with the Turks, no money could be expected ; and the States of 
such of the provinces as retained their allegiance, were either unwilling, 
or unable to comply with his demands. Thus, great arrears were due to 
hi^ troops, and they had already begun to mutiny, and to exercise the most 
intolerable . oppression on the people ; to whom he had been obliged to 
grant the liberty of wearing arms for their defence, firom a well-grounded 
apprehension, that if he had not permitted them to do this, they would have 
done it without his authority ^. 

Requesens had too much sensibility, and too little strength of mind, either 
to endure patiently the mortifications, or to encounter resolutely the diffi- 
culties, to which he was exposed His vexation and chagrin preyed inces- 
santly on his health and spirits and at length brought on a fever, of which 
be died in a few days ; leaving behind him a much higher character for ci- 
vil, than for military accomphshments, in which he was confessedly mocli 
inferior to his predecessor the duke of Alva ^ 

8 Meteren, p. 155. Bentivoglio, p. 170. t Metsrcn, p. 15S. 

n This liberty had been taken from thera by the duke of Alv>* 
w Thnanns, t«iD. Hi. p. 464. Strada, torn. ii. p. 35. 
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^FTBR the death of ReqaeeeoS) who had heen prevented ^g^^ 
from nominating his successor by the violence of his disease, the The sov^ 
eouBcil of state assumed the reins of government ; and as the handtolthe 
king hesitated for some time in his choice of a governor, he found ^^^ ^ 
it necessary to confirm their authority. 

Thb revolution afforded great satisfaction to the people of Holland and 
Zealand ; who flattered themselves with hopes, that now, when the admi- 
nistration was lodged in the hands of their fellow-citizens, the war would 
not be carried on with the same animosity and ardour as before. At first, 
however, the council entered heartily into the late governor's designs, and 
prosecuted, with vigour, the plan of operations which he had led unfinished. 
And they continued to do so till their attention was called to objects of a still 
more interesting nature, than the reduction of the maritime provinces. 

The Spanish cavalry had, as already mentioned, begun to mu- 
tiny before the death of Requesens. During the siege of Ziric- ^^"y ^P, 
see, the infantry remained obedient to their commanders, partly InKypSf'" 
from being kept in perpetual employment, and partly from the 
bopes of enriching themselves by the plunder of that city ; but being dis- 
appointed in these hopes by the articles of the capitulation, and large ar- 
rears being due, to the payment of which even the contributions of the 
people of Ziricsee were not applied*, they flew to arms, deposed their offi- 
cers, elected others, and a commander in chief from among themselves ; 
and then, having sworn mutual fidelity over the sacred host, they abandoned 
all their conquests which had cost them so much labour and blood, and pass- 
ed over to Brabant ; intending to take possession of some considerable for- 
tified place, from whence they mighty make excursions, and plunder the 
neighbouring towns and villages. 

1 he council of state sent count Mansvelt to appease them ; but 
DO offers or promises which the count was empowered to make, ^JUiiS^ 
could divert ^hem from their design. They hoped, by the rapi- 

• M^teren says, tlwit the Walloou9 laid hold of the moncf , and with great dexterl^ exclud- 
ed Ihe Spaoiiirds from the towm Digitized by VjOC 
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dity of their marcb, to have entered Brussels by sarprise ; bat both 
the inhabitants and garrison were prepared to oppose ihem^ They 
failed likewbe in an attempt on Mechlin. Then leaving Brabant, they 
turned suddenly towards Allost in Flanders ; and made themselves masters 
of that town, by climbing over the walls in the middle of the night, when 
the citizens were off their guard. They could not have acquired posses- 
sion of a place more suitable to their design ; as it was situated in the midst 
of a rich and fertile country, -and lay at nearly an equal distance from Brus- 
sels, Ghent, and Antwerp. They had no sooner displayed the standard of 
rebellion in Allost, than they were joined by most of the other Spanish 
troops in the Low-Couotries ; after which, they began to exercise every 
species of violence and outrage, both against the citizens and the inhabi- 
tiaints of the country round. 

The prince of Orange remained not idle or unconcerned in this critical 
conjuncture. He had too much sagacity not to discern, and too much zeal 
and dexterity not to avail himself of so favourable an opportunity of advanc- 
ing bis designs. By his letteris, and emissaries, he endeavoured to ronse 
the spirit of the people, and to pers«Hide the council, *' That now was the 
time when they might deliver themselves for ever from the tyranny of Spain. 
By the good providence of God. the government had fallen into their own 
hands. It ought to be their unalterable purpose, to hold fast the power 
which they possessed, and to employ it in delivering their fellow-citizens 
from that intolerable load of misery under which they had so long groaned. 
The measure of the calamities of the people, and of the iniquities of the 
Spaniards, was now full. There was nothing worse to be dreaded thsdi 
they had already suffered ; and nothing to deter them from resolnng either 
to expel thsir rapacious tyrants, or to perish in the glorious attempt.^ 

These exhortations, enforced b^ account which wti% prc^a- 
^cSi^ie- gated of the enormities committed by the Spanish troops, fbrund 
wL'ncii.**** an easy admittance into the minds of persons of all raidis. The 
council of state were no less inflamed than the people ; and re- 
solved to pub4ish an edict, declaring the Spaniards to be rebeb against the 
king. Barlaimont, Mansvelt, Viglius, even Uie Spanish oflicers of the 
highest rank, and Hhoda, president of the council oi tumults, seemed at 
first inclined to concur with the other counsellors ; but perceiving that their 
resentment was not confined to the mutineers, bik extended likewise to aU 
the friends of the Spanish government, they began to alleviate the outrages 
of the soldiers, and openly opposed the publication of the edict ; allegipg, 
that troops which had mutinied on account of not reoeivingilheir pay, coald 
not justly be considered as rebels ; and that the vHkt would serve only to 
exasperate them still ipore against the people, white the qouncil was not 
provided with force sufficient to restrain their excesses. But these reasons 
were held in great contempt by a majority of the council ; who, having ex- 
pelled the dissenting members, accused them of holding c^rr^pondence 
with the mutineers, and threw them into prison. Thea Iwving elected the 
duke d' Arschot for their president, in the room of Viglius, they published 
an edict in terms strongly calculated to increase the o^m against the Spa* 
nish troops ; calling on the people to concur with them in driving ont that 
lawless and rapacious crew, who, Under the pretext of procuring payment 
of their arrears, would, if they were not speedily prevented, br^ ntter 
ruin upon the Netherlands. 

Nothing could have been more consonant to the general spirit 

be^eeJthe ^^ ^ Flemings, than the sentiments contained in this.edict It 

2jrt5^ served as fuel to that flame which was already kindled, and which 

jf^gggu now burst out with redoubled violence To give greater weight 

to the measures which had been already taken, and to those wbich 
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they intended to punrue, the cooneil called an assembly of the States ; 
and aR tfie provinece, Lnvembuvg excepted, sent deputies to attend ^'^ 
This assembly had no sooner met than hostilities were begun. The cita- 
dels of Antwerp, Ghent, Valenciennes, and Utrecht, were in the hands of 
the Spaniards. Romero eoBimanded in Lieres ; and Maestricht was garri- 
soned by some companies of German infantry. To acquire possession of 
these important fortresses, and to prevent the Spanish troops from ifniting 
themselves into one body, were the objects opon which the States bestow- 
ed their first and principal attention. They were successful in gaining over 
to their side the regiments of Walloons in the Spanish service ; and they 
raised so great a number of militia of the country, as, when joined with the 
Walloons, formed a considerable body of troops. 

The Spaniards, on the other hand, prompted by Rhoda, and animated by 
the brave and active d'Avila, exerted themselves no less strenuously in 
connteracting their designs. An officer of the name of Vai^gas, having 
drawn together eight hundred horse in the neighbourtiood of Maestricht, 
had advanced as far as Visenaeh, in his way to Allost, in hopes of prevail- 
ing oo the mutineers to act in concert with him. At Visenaeh he was met 
by two thousand foot and six hundred horse, which the States had sent to 
oppose him But the Spaniards were not so much inferior in number, as 
they were superior in military discipline. Vargas supplied his want of in- 
fantry by making a company of Burgundians quit their horses. The Fle- 
mish troops, thongh they began the attack with great impetuosity, fell soon 
into disorder ; and the Spaniards broke in upon their ranks, and put them to 
flight, with considerable slaughter 

Vargas continued his route to Allost ; and was seconded in his application 
to the mutineers, by d'Avila and Romero ; but neither the importunity of 
their officers, nor a regard to the honour of their nation, or to their per^ 
sonal safe^, could overcome their obstinate resolution to remain in Allost, 
tiH they should receive payment of their arrears. From Allost, Vargas 
led his troops, with the utmost expedition, to Maestricht, 'which, he was in- 
formed, the GermafAs in garrison there had agreed to deliver to the States. 
The execution of their design had been retarded by some companies of 
Spaniards, a part of whom were in possession of one of the gates, and the 
rest stationed in the town of Vieh. This town lies on the east side of the 
river, and is connected with Maestricht by a bridge over the Maese. Var- 
gas, having transported his troops, and joined his countrymen at Vicb, had 
a sharp engagement with the townsmen upon the bridge ; but as they were 
ttot supported by the Germans, he soon compelled them to retire. They 
paid dear for this attempt to assert their liberty. Th^ Germans, instead' of 
acting as their friends, united with the Spaniards, and both together plunder- 
ed the town without mercy ^. 

But the memory of the calamities which the people of Mae- 
stricht experienced on this occasion, was effaced by those which ^f JfJ^ 
soon afterwards befel the citizens of Antwerp. The States had or Antwerp 
laboured in vain to persuade the Spanish garrison in the citadel Ja^ ^**' 
to deliver it into their hands. They rfow resolved to compel 
tbem ; and, with this view, they had brought into the city a numerous body 
of Walloons and other troops. They had much reason for that solicitude 
with which they desired to get possession of this important fortress ; which, 
on the one side, communicated with the town, by a spacious esplanade, and 
on the other, with the adjacent country. The States were not sufficiently 
aware of the danger to which, from thes^two circumstances united, the city 
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^^^ of Antwerp was exposed/ Cfaampigoy" the j^Ternor bad endea- 
▼oured to rouse their atteDtion to thu danger, and bad earnestly ex- 
horted them to block np the e^iplanade by batteries and trenches ; and, at 
the same time, to order all the troops that could he spared, to encamp 
without the town, so as to prevent the Spaniards at AUost and other placed 
from entering the citadel. But they wholly neglected the latter part of 
this adTice, and they were too late in beginning to pat the former in execQ- 
tion. They believed that the garrison would not venture to sally out upon 
the town, in which there was so great a number of troops to oppose tl^m ; 
and they flattered themselves with the hopes of being able to compel them 
to surrender, before they could receive assistance from their countrymen. 
For this purpose, two strong batteries were planted on the esplanade ; 
while the townsmen were employed, either in pushing forward the trench- 
es, or in raising mounds for the security of the town. 

The siege of the castle of Ghent was carried on at the same time, and 
the States had conceived the most sanguine expectations of success ; when 
the noise of the artillery reached from both places to the mutineers in AUost f 
and, awakening in them some sparks of their native warlike ferocity, pro- 
duced a more powerful efiect upon their minds, than all the exhortations 
and entreaties of their commanders. 

Navarese, their leader, seized dexterously this opportunity which their 
present disposition afibrded him ; and, calling them together, exhorted them 
to reflect upon the folly of sufiering the fortresses besieged to fall ii^o the 
hands of the Flemings. ^' That artillery," said he, *' which is now thun- 
dering in oar ears, is levelled against us, no less than against the garrisons of 
Ghent and Antwerp. When the Flemings shall have subdued the rest of 
our countrymen, can we doubt that they will next turn their arms against us, 
who are the principal objects of their resentment ? Can you iraag;ine that 
the States will then lend a more favourable ear, than at present, to your re- 
quests ? Believe me, they will ere long extinguish the debt which they owe 
you, in your blood. Let us march instantly to the relief of the citadel id 
Antwerp. We shall soon obhge the enemy to raise the siege. We shaU, 
in spite of the townsmen, and the raw troops which they have brought to 
their assistance, make ourselves masters of the richest city in the workl> 
and take ample revenge for the unworthy treatment we have received." 

He would have proceeded ; but was prevenled by shouts of applaose^ 
and exclamations from every quarter, to arms ! to arms ! They were now 
as impatient to leave Allost, as they had formerly been reluctant. On the 
third day of November, and only a few hours before son set, they be^Mi 
their march ; hoping to reach the citadel of Antwerp early next mornii^ 
unobserved by the enemy. Having found greater difficulty in passing the 
Scheld than they expected, they did not arrive till noon ; notwithstaodii^ 
which, being joined by four hundred horse, under Vargas and Romero, who 
had acted in concert with Navarese, they entered the citadel, without meet* 
ing with the least opposition. The citizens were no sooner informed of 
their arrival, than they suspected their design, and were filled with the moat- 
dreadful apprehensions. Champigny the governor, whose advice had heeo, 
so unfortunately disregarded, saw the approaching storm, and did eveij 
thing ip his power to avert it . 

But the impetuosity of the mutineers did not leave him time for complei^ 
ing the arrangements which he intended. These men, impelled at once, 
by avarice and revenge, rejected with disdain the invitation given by d'AviUa 

• He was brother to Mrdintl GnuiTeUc, aod wu u averse from the Sminitb iaterest as his 
brother was Attiidied to it 
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to wpDsfe taa reft«sk tfcete«erm softer tb«?lrmir<A. With m^ and ^ 
fiitj; Ml tfc<fiir dotB^it«taftncc$«, they ^leniftnded the ini^B^ to idvaace ; ^^ 
? "^J^'^^' ^'^^ ^y ^^^^ detfermmfed, before n^t, either to pemh M 
the «Wiflict, 6r to *x their q^ai^eer* in the city. They were in mraiher be- 
r^*^*T ^^ ^^^ thousand, knd the gtrrh^on, tcfgfether with the trboipi 
^wght by V^lpgM and Roinerb, amotinted oe^H? to thte tabe number, 
mrarese led bn the mMrnifteh», tknd th6 remainder were commanded by 
Rotnero. Nothinj^ cdold etceed the intrepidity i^h which these two de- 
termmed bands, vyiAg with each other, attacked the trenches. The citi- 
zens displayed, at the Orst onset, grent bravery and "resohition ; hot, being 
unable lon||c to withstand the impetuotis attack of the Spamards, and b»^ng 
galled at the sattie time by the artillery of thie citatiel, they at length gare 
ivay, ai»d fled with precipitation along the tifro streets which lead from the 
t>aradeinto the centre of th^ dty. The Spahiards werfe seconded by their 
c^raky, which bore doWii aH before therti, and foitewed close upon the 
refer of the vanqnished, till they reached the great square, in thi^ centre of 
which stands the Guildhall or Pihce. There the fugitives, being joined 
by SO«e frte*h ftrdops, tti^de a halt, and rallied ; but they were soon bro- 
ken a tecond tiihe, ^Md would h^ve been all cut to piecfes, if they had not 
taken shelter in the palate, and in houses of the square. Fronl the win- 
A)#s th^Jr k'^pt for sottie time, ^ briik fir^ npon thte enemy, and did consi- 
derable fet^ntion-; but the Spfehiard*^ who were Accompanied by the re- 
tttinter« of their CMnp, net fire to thfe houseii, with hay, straw, ahd other com- 
busttblfe ifiat^ri^ls, not sparing even the palace itself, which was esteemed 
one of the richest and most magnificent in the world. It was quickly re*- 
d^ed to feshes ; and ^f those who had taken refuge in it, sorte perished in 
t»e flainefi, and Adiae by the sword, in attempting to escape^ while others, 
thitttte With de^p&ir, flung IheOisekes headlong from the windows a. 

The ^[laniards then disnersed themselves over the city ; overpowering 
Ml 0)^}M^ion With irredislible impetuosity. Had their number been suffi- 
Oient eilhei- to ttiurder, or to overtake the multitude that fled before them, 
ttee (carnage of that memorable day would havte been still more dreadful. 
Of th^ dtisseh^ n^eitr seven thousand perished ; while the loss of the 8pa- 
Oiai^ ahiouAted billy tb two hundred men. So great isthe supeHority in 
battl^^ Of r^tar discipline, and prompt obedience to oommand. For 
though the citizehs fbught with extraordinary bourage, like men whose all 
WaM at §take, thfey Acted not in concert ; ind although they had been mar- 
shalled by Cham[/ighy, as well as the time would allow, yet, from want of 
ipr^ti^^, tney We^e soon thrown into confusion, and, from the same cause, 
tbi^ #er* unable tO recover their ranks, or return to the charge. 

Justice Would oblige us tb bestow on the Spanish troops the praise due 
th th^ teost heroic valour, if, besides the rapacity which impelled them^ 
thfey had hdt disfigured the lustre of their victory by exercising a degree of 
I^Miflrous crdehy, of which, at that period, the Spaniards alone, of all the 
hatidhs in Europe, seem t6 have been capable. Antwerp, at the time of 
thli ^iltHstrophe, was in th^ most flourishing condition. Companies of mer- 
chants from almost every commercial nation, resided in it, possessing store* 
hodses and fectoHes filled with the most precious commodities. Great num- 
bed of the citizens too were the wealthiest in Europe. Their magnificent 
housed were adorned with the taost costly furniture ; and their shops and 
war^hobses stored with gold and silver stuffs, and all other kinds of valuable 
Offects, collected from eVery corner of the globe. Upon these the Spa- 
niards seized, without any discrimination of the owners, and without contiT 

<I Thutniw; ^ , 
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itn ^^^"8 whether the persons whom they pillaged, were frieiids or ene- 
mies. The plunder that lay open and nnconcealed was ipimense ; 
but was far from being sufficient to satiate the avarice of the Spaniards. 
They exercised the most unrelenting cruelty upon all whom they suspect- 
ed to have concealed their treasures ; and nothing was to be heard in thfe 
city, but either the shrieks and groans of the sufferers, or the lamentations 
of those whom they compelled to behold the torments of their husbands, 
wives, or children. Cotemporary historians have described some of the 
several species of torture which they inflicted ; but the reader's modesty 
would be 4)ffended, and his humanity shocked, by the recital «. 

In this manner were these men, for three days and nights, employed in 
plundering and butchering by turns, a people who were subjects of the 
same prince as themselves, and from whom (whatever ground of complaint 
they might pretend against the council of state) they had never received 
the smallest injury or provocation. Nor does it appear that their officers 
interposed to moderate their excesses, till the soldiers, exhausted with fa- 
tigue, were about to give over of themselves. 

The money in specie which was extorted, amounted at least to eight mil- 
lions of guilders, besides an immense quantity of gold and silver, in plate, 
stufft), and furniture, which the owners were not able to redee*m. The loss 
which the people of Antwerp sustained by the burning of so many buildingiB, 
was not less than what they suffered by the rapacity of the soldiers. The 
most beautiful part of the city wa3 burnt to the ground ; and great numbers 
of shops and warehouses, containing the richest goods, were consumed to 
ashes *'. 

Whilst the barbarity exercised against the inhabitants of Aat- 
^krJ^ werp excited sentiments of compassion towards the unhappy saf- 
•Ucuioe ferers, it greatly augmented that abhorrence which the Flenuogs 
^riSJ,^ already entertained towards the Spaniards, and made them more 
^i^^i*^ solicitous than ever to deliver themselves from a yoke winch was 
now become intolerable. But the great superiority which the 
Spanish troops . discovered on every occasion over the raw undisciptined 
forces of the States, created much anxiety with regard to the success of 
their endeavours, f The council of state perceived the necessity of havii^ 
recourse to foreign aid ; and they willingly accepted an offer, which was 
made them at this juncture by the prince of Orange, of some cannon, am- 
munition, and troops, with which they pushed forward the siege of the cita- 
del of Ghent, and soon obliged the garrison to capitulate. 

This seasonable assistance contributed not a little to advance the prince's 
views. Immediately aAer the death of Requesens, he had projected a 
scheme of uniting all the provinces, and had exerted himself with great 
activity and address, in carrying it into execution. The States entered rea- 
dily into his ideas. Deputies were appointed, and invested with proper 
Theoonfe- powers, by the several provinces ; and in the congress, wlodi 
gjjcy of was held at Ghent, a treaty of confederacy was concluded, ood^ 
Norember which all the provinces, except Luxemburg, were compre- 
«^>^^«- bended. 

In this confederacy, so well known in the history of the Netherlan^ by 
the name of the Pacification of Ghent, it was agreed between the Cathdtc 
provinces on the one hand, and those of Holland and Zealand, with dK 
prince of Orange; on the other, that there should subsist between them m 
inviiilable alliance, peace, and friendship ; that all past iojuries should be 
buried in oblivion ; that all prisoners, and in particular the count de Bossut* 

« Thoaimi and Mfterea. f Meteren, p. 164, Thoanus, torn, iik p. 47^ BentiTO^io, ii. t7S. 
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should be set ftt liberty without raDSom ; that the coDtracting partiea ^^^ 
should, to the utmost of their power, assist each other in expelling 
the Spaniards from the Netherlands ; that as soon as the provinces should 
be delivered from these bloody oppressors, and tranquillity established, a 
^neral a;Bsembly should be held of the States of all the provinces, for re- 
dressing grievances, reforming abuses, and restoring the constitution to its 
primaeval state ; that the prince of Orange should remain high admiral and 
governor of the maritime provinces ; and that he, and all others, whose 
property had been confiscated, should be reinstated in their possessions and 
dignities ; that all the decrees of the duke of Alva, relative to the tumults 
and heresy, should be abolished ; but that in the Catholic provinces, only 
the Roman catholic religion should be exercised ; while in those of Hol- 
land and Zealand, all matters, whether civil or religious, should remain on 
their present footing, till a general assembly of all the States should, be 
held*: 

The deputies who were now convened, whom the historians call 
likewise by. the name of the States, entered immediately upon ^jS^ito 
the execution of the articles of this confederacy, by transporting otAasthi. 
to the frontier of France such of the Spaniards as had been taken 
prisoners in the citadel of Ghent : and they had begun to make preparations 
to dislodge them from other places, when they were informed th^t Don 
John of Austria, whom Philip had made choice of for governor, had arrived 
in the province of Luxemburg. In some respects Don John was admira- 
bly quadified for this new station, to which his brother had appointed him. 
His affable and insinuating manners were fitted to conciliate the affections 
of the people whom he had been sent to govern ; and his military accom* 
plishments qualified him to pursue the war with vigour, against the revolt- 
ed provinces. But in the critical situation into which the late enormities 
of the Spaniards had brought the Netherlands, other talents besides these 
were requisite ; such as prudence, patience, and self-command, together 
with skill and dexterity in managing the passions and the prejudices of men ; 
qualifications which Don John possessed not in an eminent degree. 

His conduct upon his first arrival was ill calculated to allay ^^^ mruBknu, 
d&ose suspicions which the Flemings entertained of the king's 
design in sending him to the Netherlands. Having stopt at Luxemburg, he 
wrote letters to the council and the States, in which he informed them, that 
he would not come to Brussels, the usual residence of their governors, un- 
less hostages were given him for their peaceable behaviour, a guard ap« 
pointed for the security of his person, and the same unlimited command of 
the fieet and army conferred upon him, which the preceding governors had 
enjoyed. He lamented the outrages which had been committed by the Spa- 
nish troops ; and promised, that if the States and people should maintain 
their obedience to the king, and their profession of the catholic faith, the 
injuries which they had sustained, should not pass unpunished But he ad- 
ded, that if they failed in either of these respects, they should, in that event, 
find him no Iojbs prepared for war, than he was inclined to peace s. 

The States and council were ignorant, till they received these 
letters, of the light in which their late conduct was considered by ^^^ 
the court of Spain. They believed that, as the steps which they J™^**> 
had taken were necessary for the preservation of the people, it of onSSL 
was impossible they could be offensive to the king ; and they were 
extremely surprised thus to meet, not only with distrust, but even threats, 

f Meteren, p. 169. JBentiTOglio, 1. 9. sab sine. Thuanus, I. 62. seet IS* 
9 fAtteren, p. 174 
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aad a de6ance, whew tbay were coBsciotis, of b^vii^ inerite*app»- 
**^ batioD a»d apptout #. Tb«y trei^Uled, Oienefor^, U Ok^ Uuw^ts of 
putOng tbeiiM€ke9 w the power of the new governor, ^ were greatly afe 
a lods to detemiiie what awwer they ahoHW return t0;h» dcwandf. O^ 
this occasion, they had recoor*^ to the prince of Orange for advice. And 
VfiUiam readily emhraced the opportuiji^y, which was thus presented to 
him, of confirming hit countrymen in those suspicions to which the gover* 
Dor's conduct had given, rise. . rr^ 

** As it was but too manifest," he si|id, ** from the strain of Doa 
Hwjdvioe, j^iy,»g letter, that he intended to tread in the footstep* of his pre- 
vov. JO, decessors, the States and council had much need to exert all their 
"'^ firmness, prudence, and circw^pection. They ought seriously 

to consider the important charge with which Jthey were entrusted ; and to 
remfember, that, up^n their present conduct, it depended, whether they, 
and their wives, and children, and fellow-citizens, should for the future en- 
joy those rights which belonged to them at natives of the Low Countries, 
or should be again exposed to the lawless tyranny of the Spairi^rd« They 
ought to exercise with vigour the power which they possessed* and.resor 
lutnly reject all terms of agreement with the governor* by fi\hich tfte finr 
daraental laws of the State qaight be brought into ^apg^r, or their aw» au- 
thority abridged. Enter not, said he, into any accomnaodation with.him, tiU? 
the Spaniard^, and all other foreign troops, be apt^ally dismi#f«.4(i Truat 
not to any soothing promises which. he may giv« you, off dismifsiog- theaa. ati 
a uiore convenient season. Remember how the kinghin^felf, wbe* 1^ w«ft 
to Spain, assured you, that tjie troo|vs which he then lei)t behind; him.<«hodbl» 
in three months afte^rwardf^ he withdrawn, and y«t they wjane anSfDM te 
remain for more than 4 year and a half ; and W/^M* notwil hft a^'»q^ 
your solicitations, have still remained, if the calamity, which h^feL hi% 
army in Africa^ had not made it necefsary for him to removie ftfWl- l^fe 
no consideration persuade you to lifjten to Don John's reque^ef, the iiiirr 
limited conunand of ypui; forces. By grantii^ this, ypu. will; fomi^ 
him with weapons against yourselv^. Nothing can. ei^pretfi hifl ^li^'^Wil^ 
more strongly, than his unprecedented r/equisitiops ofi hostages,. ap;id A g^iaird 
for the security of his. person. H you comply with, these djMpand^* yom 
will enable him to annihilate your authority, and to trample un^l! fooi 
your most sacred rights and laws. It is in^poi^sible to hehev<e th^ione; v^; 
discovers, so much, solicitude to strip you of your power, can. seriowsljr. 
intend your welfar^e. Is it not more reason^hle that the; governor sboid^: 
trust the States, than that the State^should lay then9Aely/e;9.at,theipecexoCt}|i^ 
governor ? Such demands were never made even by younpr^ni^ UmmfiAvm^ 
whose prajttice always was, to come unarmed to your asfemhfes, and.4d t^im 
an oath to maintain your privilegies, hef<Hre they received ^tom jom a^ wmr> 
mise. of obedience. Consent not to p^t ypUFsely.es under the po wee ^JWbft 
of Austria, upon easier term/? tbf^n have been ever insisted upon witlj^ j^ow 
native princes. Require him, previously to his. admis^ioii, to^ i|i|fit«% 
pose his authority for th^ i^imediate; departure of the Spanifh tiio,opSi;.^^iiA 
solemnly to engage to govern. the State accordi^ tO; its. fundamental laMwa K 
To these condition^ your late fatal experieojce will justify you, if you^id^i. 
that you shall have the power of a^Sjcmbiing yourselves twice, or ^veite 
thrice a year, jf you shall judge it to be e*ped6ent.;^ thattthe citadeM ahialb 
be rased to the ground ; that the right, of appointing^ tl^i i^^i^i^f», 9nii 
magistrates shall be vested in you,; and, that, without y<i»iiriCOiieefit».iitfe 
military force shall be levied and no garrisons stationed in the towns or 

h Here the prince ixientionfl the particular priviteges to which he alludet,^ and tlfe^tii^ea 
when they "were obtain«<!. Meteren, pi 175. 
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fortd. At preseot, it little loiptorts you to consider whether or not thie 
conduct wiU pv^ offence to the king, for it is mei^e delosLoo, if yoa flut- 
ter yourseket thai y qu htiye not already offended him. PromiBes. soothing 
speeches^ and professionsr of affection on his part, will not be wanting ; but 
you will discover the last degree of weakness, if, after what you bare ex- 
perienced for several years past, you are not sensible, that nothing nov 
remains for yoo, but either miserably to bend under the yoke fron^ which 
you have so happily escaped, or to employ with vigour and fortitude the 
mesons with whijch. ProvideaiiMS has Airaished you ; aod which, 1 doubt not; 
. inay yet proi^ effectual for your securi^y^ provided you. maintain harmooy^ 
and cQncord aw/Mig; yenrselfes. ^ ." 

This t€Mer» in some mea^mie^ produced the desired, effect. 
It put to si^iSDperall those who were for receiving Don John on^ ?*iS*S »' 
his own terms ; and the States, more su«(picious thaaever of £(Ki9Bp«w. 
hift design, resolved to insist npQni the dismission of the troops, 
afid the c(Hi6ri|>^tio& of the paciAcatioo of Qheet, as conditions without 
wlwpbr thegf; erould n^vep agree. U>. apkoowiledge his. aathori(ty. And that 
A^y owhl mi be IquaI unprrepaiied» iA case of his refusal, they gave or- 
d%i^ fop vastk^ new levie^ ; dcew, tpgether an army at Wavre, betw^iea 
^iiasele. ainil N^amnr ; aod dispatcMd ambassadors to solicit assistance from 
f0i;eigii couftiu 

. 1a O^cqMny, where they were powerfully seconded in their applications 
by^ the {wpyjcioe of Ocsk^, they* engaged ia their interests John Casimire, 
ooani, piiji^i^e of the Khipe. hi France they did sot confine their appli- 
cation^ to tl|e Cakvioists, bqjt likewise prevailed upon the duke of Anjou, 
a^ Iwft's b^c^^i;, ta espcMise theiv cauee, by setting before him the pro- 
afyeot o| i|a.e8t^li}«hmeQtiQ the LbwrCoontriet, more suitaUe to his rank 
ttoa be coald expect to^ obtain^ ip his brother's dominions. From the 
<}i^e^pef Ijiegl^dH ^^i|; eavoy met with the mostgrmcious reception it was 
maltef of tM Mgbest satislecjtipu to this sagacious princess to see her in- 
vetecale eneiny thu^ embroiled with his Flemish subjects ; but, as she 
waf^.stiU desivoiiiJS te avoid- aa open rupture with Philip, she chose to as- 
sist them with rnqney rather than with troopsi» and gave them forty thousand 
pounds, with a promise of continuing her favour, on condition (which she 
added m oiHiec to save appearances) that they should adhere to the pa- 
ci^oalifHi off Ghent,, aadnot throw off their allegiaqce to their legal sove- 



Whi)^ tb^ States were m^kiogthese preparations to vindicate 
t^eir lighi'^ byf force of arms, they sincerely desired to attain ^^^^'^ 
tb^ end) by Megocis^ioa with; the governor. For they bad too Dolfj^m.^ 
^om§^ ^Ff^mf^ uedeo the calamities c^ war, not to wish most ear- 
nestly for pefK^e, pi^yided that, blessing could be secured without making 
a sa<^ii|c^ of{ theif liberties. Pon John, on the ether hand, discovered an 
€¥i^tfeme> i}elu<&t|in!ce tpf comply with the conditions which they required of 
HieEU ^ heu endeavoured to dissemble bis sentiments, and attempted, by 
faii^ speejches, to cajole and deceive them. Still, however, he continued 
tO! 8be«v bi^ difiideoce,, by insisting upon having a numerous guard for his 
person ; and; by refusing his consent to the departure of the Spaniards, 
unless the States should at the same time dismiss the foreign troops in their 
servfaoe^ and give hostages, to remain in the hands of a neutral power, till 
thw^t engagements should be fuiailed. 

ThiQ^teSj whose jealousy was kept alive by the repeated warnings 
of the pfsince of Qraagei easily penetrated into Don John's designs ; and 

*» Meteren, p. 175> 170. 15emivo|^o, lib. ix. ab initia. Thuawis,.l» \xnA5. 
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jj^ they resoWed, if possible, to convince bim by one decisive step, that it 
was in vain for him to expect that they wonld everdepartfrom the terms 
proposed. In their assembly at Brnssels, on the fiAb of January one thoa- 
sand five hundred and seventy-seven, they drew up a new deed of union, 
in which they engaged in the most solemn manner, to maintain inviolably 
for ever the pacification of Ghent ; to spare neither their goods, their 
persons, nor their lives, in order to fulfil it ; and to regard as peijared 
traitors, all those who, participating in the present union, should by word, 
deed, or counsel, counteract it. A copy of this deed, subscribed by the 
governor and deputies of all the towns and provinces ; by the nobility, 
prelates, and other dignified ecclesiastics ; and by the members of tribu- 
nals, councils, colleges, and chapters, together with a solemn ratificatioo 
of it by the council, was sent by the States to Don John, as their final an- 
swer to his demands*' . 

This measure contributed not a little to promote the end 
Their ame- proposed. It gave Don John a proof of firmness on the part 
Bentw&bim. of the States, which be little expected, and shewed him the 
necessity of either agreeing to the conditions which they so 
earnestly required, or of resolving instantly to have recourse to arms. 
Infiamed by ambition and the love of war, he would not have hesitated a 

» moment what part to act, had not his instructions from the king reqaired 
that he should avoid coming to an open rupture with the CathoUc pro- 
vinces. He considered likewise, that the States had got the start of him, 
and were already well prepared to repiel force by force. Nor was he ig- 
norant of the encouragement which they had received, to hope for succonr 
from the neighbouring powers ; or of the danger to which great nomhera 
of the Spanish troops, surrounded by their enemies, were exposed, of 
being reduced by famine. Influenced by these considerations, and trusting 
that ere long, after quieting their suspicions, opportunities would offer of 
depriving the States by degrees of that power of which they were at pre- 
sent so tenacious, he entered into a negodatien with their deputies mt 
Marche en Famine, a city in Luxemburg ; and after many oi>struction8 and 
difiiculties, concluded a treaty with them, which they fondly 
^'^^ *•• termed the perpetual edict 

In this treaty he engaged, that all the foreign troops in the ser- 
Ttce of Spain should leave the Netherlands, and never return thilber 
without the consent of the States ; that the Spaniards and Italians shoold 
depart within the space of forty days, and the Germans immediately after 
receiving satisfaction with regard to their arrears ; and that all the 
cities and forts possessed by these troops should as soon as they were relm*-. 
quished, be delivered to the States, together with the stores of ammanitioh, 

' arms, and provisions. He ratified the pacification of Ghent. He con- 
sented that all prisoners detained on account of the late disturbances, 
should immediately be set at liberty, except the count of Buren i. A«d 
lie promised that diligent inquiry should be made, concerning the oatnget 
lately committed by the troops ; that justice should be executed agiauiit 
the guilty, and a reasonable compensation made to the sufferers, either m 
the Netherlands, or in Spain, according as the king should be pleaaedl 
to determine. 

/rhe States, on the other hand, engaged to preserve inviolable their «l* 
legiance to the king ; to maintain the profession of the Roman Csithdie 
faith throughout all the provinces ; to receive Don John as gOTemor- 
general of the Netherlands ; and immediately to furnish him with ax 

l« Metcren, p. \7Q, \ Son of the prince of Oru^ 
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hundred thoasand florins, for the payment of the Italian and Spanish 
troops, in order to prevail on them the more easily to depart for 
Spain or Italy. 

As soon as this treaty ni^as concluded, ambassadors were dis- 
patched by the Catholic States, who alone were concerned in JJJjj.JyjJJ ^ 
it, to the prince of Orange and the States of Holland and Zea- toeoncur. *^ 
land, to desire their concurrence. It might easily have been 
foreseen, that this application could not be attended with success. For 
although the maritime provinces had consented, in the pacification of Ghent, 
to submit the question of religion to the decision of a general assembly, 
to be held after the departure of the Spaniards ; yet in that assembly they 
knew that they would have leisure to employ all their influence in behalf 
of their religion, and to offer such reasons against proscribing it, as they 
hoped would prove a sufficient counterpoise to the religious zeal of the 
popish States. Without this expectation it can hardly be supposed that 
protestants, whose sincerity in their profession was so unquestionable, 
would ever have ^reed to leave to others the determination of a matter 
in which they were so deeply interested ; and therefore it is not surprising, 
that they declined acceding to the treaty now presented to them, in which 
this importadt point had, without obtaining their consent, been so hastily 
decided. But lest they should alarm the bigotry of the Catholic provinces, 
they took no notice, in their answer, of Uiis, which was their principal 
objection. They began with saying, that they could not enough praise 
that generous zeal which the States had displayed, in delivering their 
country from the tyranny of the Spaniards ; and they rejoiced to find that 
tbej still persisted in their resolution of adhering to the pacification of 
Ghent. But after considering attentively the treaty which had been trans* 
mitted to them, they were sorry to observe, that it was extremely ill cal* 
culated to answer the laudable intentions of the States. For besides 
several other objections of great weight, there was no proper provisioir 
made, in this treaty, for the regular calling of assemblies ; in a convention, 
held on purpose to restore and secure their rights, an open infraction of 
them was ratified, by their consenting to the unjust detention of the count 
of Buren ; the States had failed in the respect and gratitude which they 
owed to the queen of England and the duke of Anjou ; and certain^jir- 
tides of the treaty were derogatory to the honour of the Netherlands ; 
particularly that article, by which, instead of insisting upon a restitution of 
those invaluable effects, of which the Spaniards had plundered the in- 
habitants, they had promised money to those men, notwithstanding their 
having been solemnly declared traitors and rebels by the States themselves, 
and by the council of State, when clothed with the authority of the King. 

The Catholics could not but be sensible of the strength of 
these objections. Their impatience to be delivered from the g^jJ^.'Siti*! 
Spanish troops, and th^ir eager desire of peace, had betrayed nUh troops. 
them into that precipitation of which they had been guilty. 
Thej could not avail themselves now of the superior penetration of the 
prince' of Orange. The treaty was already concluded, and nothing re- 
mained for them, but to watch the governor's motions with an attentive 
eye, till the troops were removed to such a distance, that they could not 
easily be recalled. Don John was at great pains to dispel their suspi- 
cions. For that purpose he employed all his influence to persuade the 
Spaniards to depart ; and be at length prevailed, though not till he had 
distributed among them the money which he had re<reived from the States* 
This brave, but ferocious and savage band, then set out upon their march 
for Italy, like an army in triumph ; loaded with the spoil? of their fellow- 
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,^ subject*, ami wkfcoot compunctioD for tbe rti^clty tad ▼iolcuce^whlch 

they had exercised". ^. .^ u ^ xi, vi .t 

Their departure diffused uniTersal joy throughout tlie Netber- 
^^l lands, and the people indulged the flattering hope, that the king 
Hie toverm having been at last touched with their calamitteft, had resolved to 
**^ treat the« with greater lenity and moderation than they had ex- 

perienced Mnce the beginning of his reign. Their «atisfa^oo Was 
heiffhtencd by the popular character of the governor, who was m the pnm^ 
of life • elegant and graceful in his persoto and deportment ; lively, facetroos* 
and affable, and who gained exceedingly frotti the comparison which men 
naturallv formed of his insinuating manners, with the reserve and audterity 
of the lung. He wm received in Brussels with such marks t)f respect as 
had never been shew« to any former governor ; and persons of aU ranks 
flattered themselves with the prospect of a just ikid mild ndministratiio*. 

They did not long eiyoy this soothing prospect. Althoi^ 
S'JKS: Pbilip himself had ratified the perpetual edict, and Don John had, 
ticeiniiiet. y^^^^ ^ admission to the regency, twom in the toost soleam 
manner to observe it, it soon appeared that mMhing was farther from the 
intenttons of either. The limitations which that tedict iteposed npoa the 
sovereitn'9 authority, were utterly repugnant to Phihp's temper, as wefl 
as to the plan which he had formed for the govemitaent bf die Nether^ 
lands • nor would he ever have empowered his brother to make so tnany 
concessions to the States as the perpetual edict* 6r pacification of Ghettt* 
contained, but in <*d^ »»«^ effectually to strip th^m afterwards of tfe^ 
very power which he now consented thiey should enjoy. But Don Joha 
was, from his natural impetuosity, incapable of executing this schecne, 
which required a itauch higher de^ee of circumspection and experience, 
as w^ll as patience and dissimulation, th&a he possessed. His totiH wbm 
perpetually filled with Spaniards, and othelr foreigner, who had tendered 
themselves obnoxious to the natives ; lior were any of the Flemings ^d* 
mitted into his confidence, but such as had shewn themselves devoted to Una 
Spanisih interest ; while those who had discovered an attachment to the 
liberty of their country, were kept at a distance, and treated with indilTet* 
ence or contempt. This circumstance contributed not a little to revive 
that jealousy of his designs, which he had been so solicitous to allay. But 
the States were still more alarmed, when he made them the following ^uk 
posals : that they should not any longer withhold ftv)m him the au&ori^ 
which bis predecessors had enjoyed, but allow him to act as captarn-geoeval, 
as well as governor of the provinces : that they should empower huH, 
without waiting for the determination of the general assembly of the Statei^ 
to execute the two articles of the late treaty, which related to the oW* 
dietice due to the king, and the re establishment of the Catholic rel^OD ; 
and that, if the prince of Orange would not i^unediately agree to accede ^ 
the perpetual edict, the States should break of all correspondence iffitt 
him, and reduce bim and the maritime provinces to obedience, by fort^ of 
arms. With these proposals the States refused to comply, but expreei^ 
their refusal in the softest terms : and without taking notice of his deoH^ 
to be allowed to act as captain -general, they represented to him that, bj tte 
pacification of Ghent, both he and they were bound to wait for the meetiag 
of the general assembly of the States ; to whose decision the princ^ tf 
Orange, and the States of Holland and Zealand, had engaged to submit. 

Don John perceiving that he was not likely to persuade them, grew tudlre 
^inpatient than ever ubdor his present restraints, and resolved now to em« 

^Tlraanusy lib. ixhi sect ti. 
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pioy either force or fnud, ais opportunities shoukl offer. Th^ ^^ 
States coold not thoroughly penetrate bis design, but they perceived Hil dupK- 
liovr mw:h he was diesatifiied ivith his situation, and fvhat difficnlty ^^' 
they would find to obtain the performance of his en^gement^ in the pes* 
petual edict This served to render them more than ever solicitous for 
the departure of the German troops, which, it had been agreed, should 
remain in the Netherlands till they received payment of their arrears. 
These arrears amounted to a very great sum, which the States were utterly 
unable to raise at the present juncture. But, having raised a part of it, 
they made an offer of that to the Germans, and desired they would acbept 
of goods and security for the rest. In order to make a farther trial of Don 
John's sincerity, they entreated him to employ his influence, to procure 
their consent. Don John readily . agreed to this request ; and declared 
that, if the Germans should refuse to comply, he would, at the hazard of 
bis life, compel them. Having summoned their commanders to meet hid^ 
at x\fechlin, he went thither, as if on purpose to persuade them ; but in 
reality, to inflame their minds against the States, and to exhort them to re- 
main in the Netherlands, in the service of the king. Having had the suc-^ 
cess which he desired with some of the principal officers, and judging it 
necessai^ now to redouble his hypocrisy with the States, he wrote to them^ 
lamenting that a much greater sum was necessary to satisfy the German 
troops, than could be procured in the Low Countries ; and offering to send 
his secretary Escovedo to represent their situation to the king. This arti« 
fice was not altogether without effect. The States could not believe that 

' Don John was capable of so great deceit, as he was now practising against 
them. They agreed to his proposal, and. as an expression of their grati* 
tude, they settled a pension of two thousand ducats on Elscovedo, who set 
out immediately for Spain ; but with a design extremely different from that 
v^hich was pretended. 

Don John in the mean time /jkl^^d on his intrigues with the 
German officers, and hoped sooMly their means, to get posses- {J| q!^*2^ 
sion of the fortified towns in wHch they lay. But before any of Namnr. 
the plans which he had formed with this view were put in execu- 
tion, he judged it necessary to withdraw from Brussels, and, if possible, to 
make himself master of some place of strength near the frontier, where he 
might remain in safety till he should And himself in a condition to take the 
field. Of all the frontier towns, Namur appeared the fittest for his pur- 
pose ; being conveniently situated for the reception of the troops, to which 
he expected the king would soon give orders to return from Italy, it hap- 
pened that Margaret de Valois, queen of Navarre, in^nded at this time to 
pass through Namur in her way to Spa. On pretence of paying his re« 
spects to Margaret, he left Brussels, and arrived in Namur, with a great 
Dumber of the nobility and others, who were favourable to his design But 
a» the governor of the castle was a person of strict fidelity, Don John was 
o^ged, in order to accomplish his aim, to have recourse to the following 
stratafgem. Feigning to set ^ut in the morning for the chace, he took his 
way by the castle ; where having stopt, and inquired for the governor, he 
pretended a curiosity to see the fortifications of the place. Thegoverjior, 
flattered with his visit, and suspecting nothing hostile from men who seemed 
equipped only for hunting, readily admitted, not only Don John himself, but 
bis attendants ; some of whom having arms concealed under their ^^^ 

apparel, immediately seized upon the gate ". " ^ ' 

John having thus secured possession of the castle, the town was, by the 

n Bentivogno,Vib. x.p.191. 195, Mctei^en, p. l«(<' 
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j^ assistance of count Barlaimont, governor of the province, soon sab- 
jected to his authority. He observed with triumph, that the day on 
which this event happened, was the first day of his regency. It might with 
greater propriety have been said, that it was the first of those calamities 
which pursued him to the grave. 

After such an open violation of his faith, there could be little room for 
any future negociation with the States. Yet, in a letter which he wrote to 
them on this occasion, he regretted that the plots which had been laid to 
deprive him of his life or liberty, had obliged him to have recourse to so 
hostile an expedient, and he affirmed, that he was still ready to observe 
the conditions of the perpetual edict ; but declared, that he would not quit 
his present situation, till they should make provisions for the security of bii 
person against the machinations of his .enemies. 

The States and council were greatly astonished, when they 
Tbeaiu«ij^ received intelligence of this event. They had wished for 
S^teti * nothing so much as to preserve the provinces from being plung- 
ed afresh into the calamities of war. They considered that 
some of the principal cities in Brabant were in the hands of the Germans. 
They knew not what part these troops ipight act, if hostilities with the 
governor should take place ; and they could not imagine that he wronld 
bave ventured on so manifest a breach of the perpetual edict, without the 
prospect of some powerful/support. They immediately dispatched anabas- 
•adors to remonstrate with him on the nature and consequences of his con- 
duct, and to request him to return to Brussels. They promised to make 
the most serious inquiry into the machinations of which he complained, de- 
sired that he would name the persons guilty, and assured him, that nothing 
should be wanting on their part to provide, in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, for the security of his person. 

Of the reality of these machinations he could produce no other evidence, 
but some anonymous letters, which, he snd, had been transmitted to him. 
But as no person was named in these lettd^, and the authors of them were 
utterly unknown, all men believed them to%)e a forgery of his own, or of 
his courtiers, designed to serve as a pretext for his present treachery. 

The answer which he made to the States shewed clearly, that, in the 
steps which he had taken, he had been influenced by a motive very different 
from that which he pretended — That the States should put him in full pos- 
session of the authority, which the preceding governors had exercised ; 
that they should give him the entire command of the army ; break ofi'all 
communication with the prince of Orange, and the provinces of H<^laiid 
and Zealand, and compel them to accede to the perpetual edict ; these 
were some of the conditions, to which if they did not agree, he acqaai&tod 
them, that he was unalterably determined not to return. The States rej^re- 
sented the inconsistency between the former of these demands, and 'die 
perpetual edict ; and reminded him of the utter impossibility, under whiek 
they found themselves, of complying with the latter, without violating tfa^ 
faith, which in the pacification of Ghent, they had pledged to the maritiie 
provinces. He still persisted in his resolution ; and the States were 
equally inflexible. 

They were confirmed in their purpose, by sonje letters wrft 
S^de^.^ by Don John and Escovedo to the king, and Antonio Perez, hh 
secretary, which were intercepted in Gascony by the king of 
Navarre, and sent by him (o the prince of Orange, who transmitted tbetti 
to the i^tates. In these letters, the necessity of the speedy return olT the 
Italian and Spanish troops was urged with the utmost earnestness and im- 
portunity. The diseases of the K'etherlands, said Don John, admit of ap 
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other cure, but lopping off the parts affected : and to the same purpose, j^^^, 
Escovedo observed, That fire, and the shedding of blood, were the 
only means by which the disorders that prevailed could be remedied For 
no man here, said he, whether among the nobility or people, performs the 
doty that he owes either to God or the king. Opinions the most abominable 
universally prevail ; and every man lives as he lists, without law or rule. 
To which he added. That if the king did not send the necessary troops and 
money soon, he was afraid that Don John, who could not endure his pre- 
sent situation, would quit the Netherlands, and try his fortune elsewhere. 

While these letters served to alienate the Flemings more than 
ever from Don John, they raised to the greatest height their IJ^^uS 
admiration of the penetration and sagacity of the prince of bero? town 
Orange, who had given them early warning of the governor's . JUJS^i. 
duplicity, and whose predictions were now so remarkably ful- 
filled. They entered with greater ardour than ever into his views, and in 
conformity with his advice, they resolved to lose no more time in negocijBit- 
ing, but without delay to put the provinces into a posture of defence, be- 
fore the return of the Spanish forces. Whilst their levies, and other mi- 
litary preparations, were going on, they laboured with great solicitude to 
persuade the Germans to deliver up the towns in their possession. Their 
success was in some measure retarded by the governor's intrigues with the 
officers ; but the States, having at this time greater facility than Don John, 
in employing either money or force, according as the one or the other was 
most likely to prove effectual, had greater influence with the soldiers ; 
who not only refused to listen to their officers, but put some of them under 
arrest, and gave them up to the States, together with the towns and cita- 
dels. In this manner the States recovered Bergen-op-zoom, Tolen, Breda, 
Bois-le-duc, and several other places ; and they had the good fortune like- 
wise to defeat a body of Germans, in the governor's interest, who were 
upoB their march to surprise the citadel of Antwerp. After which, prompt- 
ed partly by the apprehensions which this attempt, though unsuccessful, 
had excited, and partly by the ri^membrance of the many calamities which 
the citadels, in other places as well as Antwerp, ha^d occasioned to the in- 
habitants, they resolved to demolish these fortresses ; and gave orders for 
this purpose, which were executed by the people with inexpressible ala- 
crity©. 

Don John, in the mean time, endeavoured to make himself master of 
some places in the neighbourhood of Namur ; and he succeeded in his at- 
tempts upon Marienburg and Charlemont. But, being forsaken by the 
duke of Arschot, and almost all the other nobility who had attended him 
to Namur ; and perceiving that the States were much farther advanced than 
himself in their military preparations, he sent them word that he had soli- 
cited the king for liberty to leave the Netherlands ; and would immediately 
retire to Luxemburg, to wait the issue of his application, provided the 
States would agree to desist from hostilities till the king's instructions 
should arrive. But the States, suspecting from their former experience 
that he intended nothing by this proposal but to render them more remiss 
in their preparations, replied, that before they could listen to any terms of 
accomodation, he must deliver up the city and castle of Namur To this 
Don John refused to consent ; and thus the negociation was broken off, and 
all hopes of terminating the dispute amicably were extinguished!*. 

The States, considering war now as unavoidable, resolved to The states 
iftvite the prince of Orange to reside at Brussels ; and accordingly i»»ite tho 
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SS!^^ five of their number were appoiDted to carry him an iovitatioay 
vntdeat couched IB terms SO flattering and respectlul, and so expre&sire 
BruMeu. ^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^.^^ ^^ ^j^^j^ gratitude for his f«)nner services, that 

it was impossible he could hesitate to comply with their request. Having 
obtained the consent of the States of Holland and Zealand, be went first to 
Breda, and thence to Antwerp and Brussels. His reception in the places 
through which he passed, was such as might be eipected from a people, 
by whom he was held in the highest respect and veneration Ardent to 
behold him, afler an absence of several years, during which he had under- 
gone ho many labours, and been exposed to so many dangers in their ser- 
vice, they poured out in multitudes, to the distance of several miles, to 

meet hinr. In his passage from Antwerp to Brussels, one side of 
B^i€«^ the canal was lined by the inhabitants of the former of these 

places, and the other, by those of the latter ; while the banks re- 
sounded with the joyful shouts of a grateful people, who saluted him with 
the glorious appellations of the Father of his Country, and the Guardian 
of its liberty and laws. Nor were these demonstrations of joy confioed to 
the vulgar, who are always sincere, but often precipitate and inconstant is 
their applauses ; persons of all ranks vied with each other in testifying 
their respect and gratitude ; and immediately aAer his arrival, the Stat^ 
of Brabant and the States-general concurred in electing him governor nf 
the province of Brabantq ; a dignity which had been hitherto bestowed 
only on the viceroys, or govemorsgeneral, of the ^etherlands. 

By his wisdom and moderation, as well as by his vigilance and 
S^ttlSi^**" ^"^ industry, William fulfilled the most sanguine expectatioos of 
tion of the his couotrymen. But, notwithstanding bis address and prudence, 
1,^'' and skill in managing the minds of men ; qualifications which be 

possessed in the most eminent degree ; he could not |>resef ve 
that unanimity among the Flemings, which it was of so much ooRsequence 
for them, in the present juncture, to maintain. ^ At no period had tbey en- 
joyed so fair a prospect of securing their liberty on a firm and permanent 
foundation. Besides the advantage of having a person of so great expe* 
rience and abilities to guide their counsels, the Spanish troops were .entire^ 
withdrawn ; the king's finances were greatly exhausted with the wars ui 
which he had been continually engaged ; almost all the fortified places 
were in the hands of the States ; and the people were animated universally 
with the most violent abhorrence of the Spanish government But ^e 
States were prevented from improving the opportunity which this fortupi^ 
concurrence of circumstances afforded them, by a spirit of division and 
animosity, which sprung up, partly from the jealousies of the nobility, apd 
partly from the intemperate religious zeal and bigotry of the people. - 

Philip do Groy duke of Arschot, the marqiiis of Uavr^ 
««»"«• «fwM- his brother, the count de Lalain, and several others of Cbe 
^^* **" catholic nobility, had since the death of Requesens, distingqJN^ 
ed themselves as strenuous asserters of the liberties of t^Bfr 
country* They had promoted with all their influence the pacificalioD ef 
Ghent, and had concurred with their countrymen in the invitation giveii lo 
the prince of Orange to reside at Brussels But when they reflected opon 
the extraordinary marks of attachment w^ich William had received, and «aw 
him vested with an authority and dignity in Brabant which only the SOY0<- 
reign or his viceroys had hitherto enjoyed ; above all, when they confceip- 
plated his great abilities and experience in the conduct of aflaij^s j.lbey 
foresaw that they must content themselves with acting a subordinate p9ft^ 
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th« govermnent, and that the States would, in every branch of adminis- 
Iration, be directed by the prince of Orange, who must therefore reap 
the glory of whatever should be achieved, and without the name of 6overeign» 
exercise a supreme and soverdgn authority. Stung with envy, and desirous 
to conceal the motive of thdr conduct, they began to a^ct an extreme anxi- 
ety at the*danger to which the catholic &iith was exposed, by the States re- 
posing such unreserved confidence in one who was an avowed friend of the 
new religion. On this pretence, which never received any colour ft-om the 
prince's conduct, they formed themselves into a confederacy, with a design 
to counteract him. And in order to give their parly consistency, weight, and 
infl«iettce, they resolved to imrite the archduke Matthias, brother of the 
emperor, to take upon him the government of the provinces. 

This reseluttoo they not only formed, hot executed, without J^y^/^^IJ^ 
the knowledge or authority of the States, and they dispatched a iuritttion*' to 



ines8eiigiar to Matthias with the greatest secrecy, to intreat him 
to leave Vienna withottC delay. 

Nothing coiUd exceed the temerity of those who gave this invitation, but 
the impnidetice of Matthias in accepting it. For, besides that he was called 
^y b^ the least powerful of the two parties into which the Flemings were 
divided, he could not be ignorant how injurious and affronting his conduct 
vmst be thovghit by his kinsman the king of Spain. It is seme alleviation 
of his folly that he was only tw^ty-two years of age ; and that consider- 
ing tbe numerous fkrogeny wincfh his father left behind him there was little 
probability 6f his obtainmg any settlement in Germany, suitable to his rank. 
At the time of the death ^fteqnesens, he had made an offer of his service 
to the Sti^s, and he accepted greedily of the present invitation. His en- 
terprise being of such a nature that he durst not discover it to the em- 
peror, he eet out from Vienna in tibe middle cf the night, with a small nom« 
her of attendants. No sooner was his brother apprised of his design, than 
messengers were dispatched to bring him back, and letters sent to the 
princes whose States he must pass through, intreatin^ them to stop him ; 
but Matthias travelled faster than the messengers, and, in a few hi,.^^ 
days, reached the town of Lierres in Brabant. 

The States, astonished at the news of his arrival, and highly 
incensed against those who had invited him, complained loudly ^"g^vo^' 
of the insult o^^red to their authority ; and would have instantly gj^^Jj **>* 
formed the resolution of rejectiiig him, had they not been dis- 
eiiaded from it by the prince of Orange. William foresaw the advantages 
which m^t arise from that rivalship, into which Matthias had entered witji 
his kinsman Don John, and from the seeds of enmity which were thereby 
sown beti%een the German and Spanish branches of the house of Austria. 
He reckoned it rathor fortunate, that Don John had received so unpardona- 
ble an olFence from the Catholic nobility ; and he considered how fatal to 
the general interest of the provinces all divisions must necessarily prove, 
in the present critical conjuncture of their affairs. 

Itiinenced by these considerations, he exhorted the States to overlook 
4.he ii^urious treatment which they had received, and persuaded them to 
agree, not only to receive Matthias with all the respect due to his high rank, 
\mi even to elect him governor, on such conditions as they should judge pro- 
per to require. TIms conduct, the most prudent that could have been 
adopted in the present circumstances, furnished no sort of triumph to the 
to the duke d'Arschot, and the other Catholic nobility. On the contrary, 
it morti^d them exceedingly, to observe that Matthias owed hi? election 
not to them, but to the prince of Orange ; whose authority, which they in- 
tended to have controlled, was now conaiderably augmentedT^ and more 
•firmly established than before. Digitized by vjOOglC 
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if77. ^^^° ^^^^ ^^^' tbey received a still more seDsible mortificatioD. 

Mortiiin> The doke d'Arschot having lately been appointed governor of 
$S5i^^ Flanders, had gone to the city of Ghent, to take possesaon of 
his government Not long after his arrival, a deputation of the 
inhabitants having urged him with much importunity to reinstate them in 
their ancient privileges, of which they had been deprived, in the time of 
of Charles V. he was heard to declare, that that seditious multitude, which 
made so much noise about their privileges, should ere long be punished as 
they deserved, notwithstanding their being supported by the prince of 
Orange. This saying being repeated by some who heard it, and circulated 
all over the city, inflamed the minds of the people with rage and indignation. 
They xan to arms, surrounded the governor's house, and threw him, 
and his friends and attendants, into prison. The prince of Orange, 
dreading the consequences of so riolent a procedure, and believing, 
the duke to be now su£BcienUy humbled, interceded with the Gbentese, 
and procured his Uberty ; but no solicitations could induce them to release 
his adherents. In this manner was the duke d' Arschot> importance in the 
Netherlands almost annihilated. Matthias perceiving this, saw it to be his 
interest to connect himself with the party o£ which Uie prince of Orange 
was the head ; and readily accepted the government, with a condition to 
which the States required his consent, that the prince should be his liev 
tenant general in all t{ie branches of administration. 
j^^ Matthias made ffis joyful entry into Brussels in the begioniiig of the 
year one thousand five hundred and seventy-eight, when both he and 
the prince of Orange were admitted to their respective offices, after taking 
an oath to ipaintaio the laws, and to regulate their conduct according to the 
instructions which should be given them by the States '. 
. Don John sent an ambassador to protest in his name against 

i'SS &SS ^^^^® proceedings. But the States had some weeks before this 
t6 Philip. time declared him an enemy to the Netherlands, and paid no 
regard to his protestation. As they were persuaded, however^ 
that they had done nothing but what was authorised by the fundament^ 
laws of the constitution, they wrote an account of their proceedings to 
the king, declaring that they still held their allegiance to him inviolable; 
and praying, that he would confirm their election of his kinsman Matthias, 
as the most likely means of restoring tranquillity to the provinces. They 
had very little reason to eipect that Philip would listen to this reqoest 
He looked upon their conduct in a light extremely different from tkatia 
which they themselves regarded it ; and considered their presumption it 
rejecting the governor whom he had appointed, and still noore that of se* 
roinating another without his consent, m an act of the most audacious re- 
bellion. The States were too well acquainted with his character, not to 
entertain some apprehensions that such might be his sentiments ; aid 
therefore, while they omitted nothing in their power to assuage his ft- 
sentment, they endes^voured to secure themselves against the e£fect8 of ^ 
by interesting the neighbouring powers in their behalf, and by establisbiog 
uDaoimtty between the religious parties into which the provinces were 
divided. 

In order to accomplish this last and most important object, a new treai^ 
of union was concluded, in which, besides confirming the pacification if 
Ghent, the Catholics and Protestants promised mutually to support eaoft 
other ; and engaged, that they would join together in opposing all pertecn* 
tion on account of religion, from whatever quarter it should come*. 
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The neighbounng powers were not unconcerned spectators of ists 
these transactions. The emperor* saw with much anxiety, that ^rf *°*^ 
those flames which had hurnt so long in the Netherlands, were 
now likely to burst out with greater violence th?in ever. But having been 
educated at the court of Madrid under Philip, with whom he wished to 
live on amicable terms, he had shewn himself exceedingly displeased with 
the conduct of Matthias ; had given Philip entire satisfaction with regard 
to his own intentions ; and had resolved to take no other part in the dissen- 
sions of the Netherlands, but that of employing his intercession and adr 
vice. He did not however oppose the levies which the count Palatine was 
making for the service of the States, either because he knew that his pro- 
hibition would not have been regarded, or because he desired to preserve 
a strict neutrality between the contending parties. 

Henry III. of France was too much occupied in his own do- 
minions, to have leisure to enter deeply into the affairs of the S^PnuMx.' 
Netherlands. For many ages, France had seen no king, of whose 
reign the people entertained more sanguine expectations. Having, in his 
early youth, been appointed commander in chief by his brother Charles, 
he had given signal proof of uncommon abilities. The French had flat- 
terekl themselves with the hopes of seeing their kingdom restored by him 
to its ancient splendor ; his fame was universally diffused, and the Polish 
nobility had, with general applause, conferred upon him their elective 
crown. But when, upon his brother's death, he left Poland, and succeeded 
to the crown of France, it is inconceivable how great a change he seemed 
to have undergone. Irresolute, inconstant, indolent, and voluptuous, with 
a mixture of the most ridiculous superstition, he lost the confidence of the 
Catholics as well as Protestants, whom he favoured and betrayed by t«ms. 
The unsteady and unskilful hand, with which he held the reins of govern- 
ment, added daily new force to the virulence of faction, till every member 
of the state, and almost every individual in the kingdom, was infected. 
The Qjueen-mother employed all her art and influence to support his au- 
thority^ but could not restrain her younger son, the duke of 
Alen^on, now duke of Anjou. from putting himself at the apply r^^ 
head, sometimes of one party, and sometimes of another, in op- 2 abjSu!^* 
position to the king. To this prince, who was now the presump- 
tive heir of the crown, the Flemings addressed themselves, after having in 
rain applied to the king himself for protection. Aojou listened with much 
pleasure to their application ; and having conceived hopes of obtaining the 
sovereignty of the provinces, he made them the most flattering promises of 
assistance. Henry, far from opposing the duke's designs, considered his 
leaving France as the most fortunate event that could happen ; sincfe he 
would be thereby dehvered from a f reat number of restless intriguing spi- 
rits, by whom the tranquillity of his kingdom had been disturbed. But as 
he declined on this occasion to assist his brother in levying forced, partly 
from inability, and partly from the dread of embroiling himself with Philip, 
Anjou was not in a condition, till some time after the present period, to 
fulfil his engagements. 

The Flemings mean- while received the most seasonable assist- ,j,j^^ 
ance from the queen of England. Don John had, some months eeive awnt- 
beff)re, endeavoured to prepossess Elizabeth in his favour ; by gj^i^, 
representing, that the disturbances in the Netherlands were ^'J* 
ttrely owing to the prince of Orange, and his adherents, who had broken 
the pacification of Ghent, and by their intrigues prevailed upon the States 
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to ?iolate the perpetual edict. Elizabeth pretended to fpire credit to 
^^* tbis repreftentation, and ordered her ambanador to reproach the States 
with their infidelity, and even to threaten them with her resentment, in case 
thej shoold refuse to adhere to their engagements. Thus far this artfal 
princess went, in order to persuade Philip, that she seriously desired bb 
8uhjebt8 in the Netherlands to maintain their allegiance. But in reality 
she wished for nothing less. In a political light (that light in which the 
conduct of Elizabeth ought almost always to be considered) nothing coald 
be more desirable to her, than that the troubles of the Low Countries should 
qontinoe ; and, if either of the two contending parties should finally pr«- 
rail, that victory should fall rather on the side of the people, than of the 
king. But when she considered the inequality of the dispute between him 
and the Flemings, she dreaded that the latter, if left to themselves, most 
soon be compelled, either to relinquish their pretensions, or to throw them- 
selves for protection into the arms of France. She had therefore resolved 
to watch carefully over their conduct, and to afford them, from time to 
time, such assistance as their circumstances should require. She lent a 
favourable ear to the defence which was made by the prince of Orange md 
the States Against Don John's accusations ; and she admitted of their jus^ 
fication the more wiUingly, as in the representation given her of Don John's 
conduct on this occasion, she found reason to believe that his intentioMi 
were no less hostile with regard to herself, than with respect to the States 
and the prince of Orange. For William had taken particular care to io- 
form her of some intercepted letters of Don John^s, from which it appear- 
ed, that he entertained a secret correspondence with the queen of Scots ; 
that he had formed a plan, to which the pope was privy, for setting that 
princess at liberty ; and that he was incited to attempt this, not onfy by the 
desire of distressing Elizabeth, but likewise by the wild ambition of marry- 
ing the Scottish queen, and attaining, through her, possession of the Bri> 
tish crowns. 

After this discovery, Elizabeth resolved no longer to keep any measuies 
with Don John, but to exert herself with vigour in opposing his re-admit* 
sion into the government of the Netherlands. With tbis intention sin 
gave the roost gracious reception to the marquis d'Havr^e, the ambassador 
of the States, and entered readily into a treaty, by which she engaged to 
furnish them with an immediate supply, both of money and troops ; upon 
condition, that the commander of these troops should be admitted into ihe 
council of state ; and that, during the continuance of the war, no step 
should be taken, nor any alliance formed, without her consent „. 

Elizabeth had no sooner subscribed thi^ treaty, than being still desirooi 
to avoid an open breach with Philip, she dispatched an ambassador wl^ 
Madrid, to represent to him, that in her late transaction with the States, it 
was far from her intention to encourage them to withdraw their allegiaocft; 
that, on the contrary, she had employed the only means likely to {H^Vi 
eflbctual to prevent them from casting themselves in despair into the haoH 
of some other power. She was deeply interested, she acknowled^d» h 
saving her neighbours from oppression ; especially the Flemings, im^ 
whom the commercial interests of her subjects had long been, and still wer^. 
so closely connected. This she hoped would plead her excuse for exhort 
ing him to substitute in the room of his brother, a governor, in whom Ai 
people could repose greater trust and confidence ; and with whom tig 
herself could maintain a more friendly intercourse, than she could ever boW 
with Don John, after having discovered bis design to invade her domiaioai*' 

» Mcteren, p. 197. BentiTOglio, p 202. Camdesy anno 1577, &c. 
^ Thomas WUkeiy el^k of the coiinoU. 
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She concluded with intreatin^ him to redress the grie?ance9 of his 
Flemish subjects ; offering to mediate between him and them, if her 
mediation could be of use ; and declaring, that if they should refuse to fulfil 
their late engagements, or attempt to make any innovation contrary to the 
pacification of Ghent, she would assist him in reducing them to obedience 
by force of arms x» 

Elizabeth could not mean any thing by this embassy, but the fulfilling of 
an empty ceremonial, which was received by Philip, and performed by her, 
with equal insincerity. She did not wait for a return to her embassy, but 
proceeded instantly to carry into execution her treaty with the States, 
Both the troops and money which she en8:aged to furnish, were immediately 
sent over ; and the latter was remitted by the States to prince Casimire, 
to enable him to complete his levies. 

The States had collected a considerable body of forces, which ' 
they stationed in the neighbourhood of Namur ; and if they had ^JT^'^^i^ 
followed the counsel of the prince of Orange, who exhorted statet. 
them to lay siege to that important fortress, they might have 
made themselves masters of it, and prevented the return of the Spanish 
troops. But many among them being still unshaken in their allegiance to 
the king, as well as in their attachment to the popish faith ; nothing but 
their remembrance of the cruelties of Alva, and the late enormities of the 
Spaniards, could have induced them to concur in the measures which the 
majority had adopted. These men fondly imagined, that Philip would be 
moved with their calamities, and persuaded to comply with their requests. 
Being for this reason unwilling to begin hostilities, they urged strongly th^ 
expediency of a defensive war : and thus the army was suffered, for seve- 
ral months, to remain inactive, and time imprudently given for the arrival 
of the Italian and Spanish troops 7 

Although Philip did not entirely approve of his brother's con- 
duct, and desired to have obtained bis ends by negociation and Therecnm, 
artifice ; yet bavipg failed in this way, he resolved, without SLhtti^p!!^ 
hesitation, to employ force ; and he had accordingly sent orders 
to Alexander Farnese, the prince of Parma, to lead back the troops from 
Italy, to the Netherlands, without delay. On their arrival at Namur, being 
joined by other troops, which Don John had levied in the neighbouring 
provinces^ they composed an army of fifteen thousand foot and two thousand 
horse ; while that of the States amounted only to ten thousand foot and 
one thousand €tye hundred horse ; and was no less inferior to the enemy 
in discipline, than in number. The States now saw their folly in having 
neglected to make themselves masters of Namur, as an entrance had 
thereby been secured for the Spani|trds into the centre of the Netheriands. 
The situation in which Don John found himself at this time, was muciv 
more suitable to the talents which he possessed » than those negociations 
and treaties in which he had been hitherto engaged. He had longed with 
extreme impatience for the arrival of the forces, and ardently desired to 
be revenged upon the Staties for the injurious treatment which he imagined 
he had received. Having got information that their army, commanded by 
the Sieur de Goignies^ had left their camp in the neighbourhood of Namur, 
and were retiring towards Brussels, he resolved to attack them on their 
march. With tMs intention he sent bis cavalry before, under the prince 
of Parma, and followed them himself, as quickly as possible, mth the foot. 
Farnese executed the trust committed to him with grieat valour. ^1^^^^^,^ w. 
At the head of his battalion he attacke4 the Flemish cavalry Otmbum^ 

^ Cnte, bo«k xiflk Camd^. 7 M«tera^ book ^ ab mHi^ 
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^^^ with QBCOOinon fury ; and though they gave him a spirited recep- 
tioo, he soon compelled them to retire. In the mean time Don 
John came forward with a chosen body of infantry, and afforded him 
SQch a powerful support, as enabled him to drive the enemy's horse before 
him, till he entered along with them into the ranks of their main army. 
The Flemings believing the whole Spanish forces to be at hand, and being 

utterly unprepared for so sudden an attack, were soon thrown 
j9mmj9L itdo confusion and dispersed. About three thousand were killed, 

and a great number, with the commander in chief, were taken 
prisoners* The loss on the side of the conquerors was inconsiderable. 

AAer this victory Don John reduced Gemblours, Louvain, Sichem, Nt* 
▼elle, and several other places, both in Brabant and Hainault. He desired 
likewise to have laid siege to Brussels ; but his council of war were of 
opinion, that his strength was not adequate to so great an enterprise, and 
thought it more eipedient to aim at easier conquests, till his army should 
be reinforced. 

The States in the mean time received an abundant compeo- 
Awto^tem M' satioD for their losses in the southern provinces, by the ac- 
Simi^.*Mc» quisition of Amsterdam. To this wealthy city, which even 
ttT.t. ' thea was the greatest in the northern provinces, the duke of 

Alva had, as mentioned above, given the laost particidar 
attention ; having expelled the protestants, and put the govcunment en« 
tirely into the hands of rigid Catholics.. These men, supported by a nu- 
merous garrison, had baffled all the attempts which had been made by the 
States of HoUaM to reduce them. But being now hemmed in by their 
countrymen both by sea and land, and their trade almost ruined, they at 
last consented to accede to the pacification of Ghent, and agreed to disband 
the popish garrison, to recal the protestant exiles» and to allow them to 
hold their reUgious assemblies without the city. It was not long before 
they repented of these concesiiions. The protestants being inflamed witti 
zeal for their religion ; impatient under the restraints in which the late 
agreement had been laid upon them, fired with resentment for former in- 
juries, and suspicious (hat the Catholics were again meditating schemes 
for their expulsion, they flew to arms, and having suppressed the exer- 
cise of the popish faith, they drove all the priests, and others whom they 
suspected of malignant designs, out of the city'. 

In the midst of these transactions John de Noircarmes, Bai-oo 
PMKpVM. deSelles, arrived from Spain, with Fhihp's answer to the ap- 
SSLH"^^ plication which the States had made to him some months before^ 

It was such as they had reason to expect, and coDtaioed an 
absolute denial of their requests, with regard to the removal of Doa Johh 
and the ratification of the election of Matthias, 

Convinced by thb denial, of the folly of those hopea which thiQF 
Jjjsujte. iMd eatertained, that the king would yield to their intreatieK «^ 
ikewtt. sens^>le that they had suflered considerable loss, from that w«ni 

of dispatch and secrecy which is incident to the procedure ef a 
Dttfineroos assembly ; they. enlarged the powers of Matthias and the pmc* 
of Orange, and invested ih^m, and the council of state, with antbontj t0 
coiMbict the operations of the war, without having recourse on every ocr 
casion- to the assembly, of the States. 

h^ time siter this was unnecessarily lost. The troops which had beeft 
dispersed at Gemblours were collected, and of these, and the iiei%; levies, 
an army was- composed, amounting to eight thousand foot and tnro ttiouamil 

■-Van Mciercoy p. SOT. 
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horse, partly Flemings, and partly Scots and English This army was ^^^ 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Lierres, in the centre of Brabant, un- 
der the command of the coont de Bossnt. Don John's army, after he had put 
^rrisons into the towns which he had taken, was sttll superior in number ; 
and therefore he resolved to march towards Bossut, before the auxiliaries, 
which the States expected from France and Germany, should arrive. But 
he soon found that be had now to contend both with troops and a general 
much superior to those whom he had encountered at Gemblours 
Bossut, from a sense of the inferiority of bis forces, had pitched |JJ^^ 
his camp near the village of Rimenant, in a situation extremely 
advantageous for preventing the enemy from penetrating further into the 
provinces. On the one side it was defended by the Demer, and on the 
other, by a wood ; and was fortified both before and behind with strong 
intrenchments. Notwithstanding this, Don John resolved to attack it. un- 
less he could provoke the count to quit his lines, and give him battle. 
The prince of Parma, who from his early youth was no less 
wise than brave, remonstrated against this resolution, as being J^pSoS^ 
dangerous and desperate. But Don John, bein^^ confirmed in 
bis purpose by the other officers, gave orders for his army to advance, 
afler having sent before a select body of troops, to attack an importanjt 
post, without the camp, which was guarded by some English and Scotch 
forces, under colonel Norris. Among the assailants was Don Alphonso 
Martinez de Leyva, at the head of a company of two hundred men, whom 
he maintained at his own expeoce, and who were aU either gentlemen, or 
soldiers who had distinguished themselves in former wars. These men 
attacked the British troops with uncommon fury. Afler a short resistance, 
the latter began to retreat, but in good order, and with their faces turned 
towards the enemy. The Spaniards, to second whom Don John had sent 
several battalions of fresh troops, not suspecting any artifice, and believing 
the enemy to be intimidated, followed them with much precipitation, till 
they had passed a narrow defile within reach of the artillery of the 
Flemish camp. Norris then returned to the charge, and the 
combat was renewed with greater fury than ever. He was TheSpynUwjj 
reinforced with troops sent him from the camp, and both par- j^udi. 
ties, being nearly equal, seemed determined to die or conquer. 
This gallant Englishman animated his army by his own example^ and had 
three horses killed under him. The Scots, impatient of the 
heat, fought in their shirts, and astonished the enemy with the ^''^'^ "^ 
singularity of their appearance. In the mean time, a body of troops, 
which, had been placed in ambush, attacked the Spaniards in flank, and 
Bossut continued to fire upon them incessantly with his artillery. They 
must all have perished, had not the prince of Parma obtained liberty from 
Don John to advance at the head of the cavalry to their relief By his 
superior prudence, he would have prevented this inconsiderate eiiterprise; 
and now, by his prudence and bravery united, he saved the troops from 
those fatal consequences, to which, through their own and the general's 
confidence, they had been exposed. About nine hundred men, however, 
fell on the field of battle, and a considerable number were taken prisoners*. 
Don John having thus failed in his attempt, and being sensible that he 
could not, with his present army, keep the field against the numerous 
forces that were ready to pour in upon him from France and Ctermany, 
retreated with the resolution of acting for the future on the defensive only, 
land pitched his camp under the fortifications of Namur. 

« BentivogUo, book ar. Strabo, I fli. i^ctcrcD, p. «25. Thaanus, lib Ixriiiect. * 
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Tb« States concluded about this time their treaty with the dnke 
•Timr'rf ®f Anjou, which consisted of the following articles : — That, un- 
tKe|at«M der the title of protector of the NetherUnds, the duke should 
wi i^ioo. ^^pQ-g^^ ^^ 1^ Q^Q expence, ten thousand foot and two thousand 
lorse : that all the conquests which he should make on the Flanders side 
of the Maese, should belong to the States ; and those on the other side, to 
himself : that for the accommodation of his troops, Landrecy and Qjuesnoj 
in Hainault, and Bapaume in Artois, should be put in his possession : that 
the States should not enter into any agreement with Don John, withotft the 
duke's consent ; and that, in case they should hereafter think proper to 
elect another sovereign, they should make choice of the duke ; but that 
in the mean time the government should remain entire in the hands of the 
States. 

Agreeably to the first article of this treaty, Anjou had assem- 
tbeSttit^ bled a considerable body of troops in the neighbourhood of Mons, 

to which place the States sent a solemn embassy to intreat that be 
would quicken his march into the interior provinces They intended, that 
their own army should unite with his, and that of Casimire, and that ail the 
three armies should act in concert with one another, in expelling Don 
John, before he should receive a reinforcement from Spain or Italy. Nor 
was it without apparent reason that they entertained the hopes of accom- 
plishing this design. Prince Casimire had passed the Rhine and the Maese> 
and advanced as far as the town of Diest, in Brabant. His 
wSmj!r sirmy, when joined with that of the States, amounted nearly to 
forty thousand foot and twenty thousand horse, and was greatly 
superior to any which Don John could muster to oppose it. 

But a variety of causes concurred in rendering almost useless 
\^n%^ these mighty preparations ; and a spirit of division arose, by which 
^eted inei- the people in the more fertile provinces lost for ever that liberty, 

for which they had so strenuously contended, at the very Ume 
when it was most in their power to secure it on a firm and permanent 
foundation. For although, aci^ording to the testimony of the catholic, as 
well as the protestant historians, nothing could exceed the prudence and 
moderation with which the prince of Orange conducted the affairs of go- 
vernment, it soon appeared, that no human wisdom was sufficient to pre- 
serve harmony and concord, where there were so many grounds of jealoasy 
and discontent. Of this discontent and jealousy, religious bigotry was (he 
principal, but not the only cause Ambition and interest joined their in- 
fluence to that of religion, and not only divided the people themselves 
into factions, the most inveterate and hostile, but created suspicion and 
discord between them and the foreign powers which they had called to their 
assistance. 

The queen of England had heard, with great uneasiness, of the late trealy 
between the States and the duke of Anjou.' Sh^ knew not, at this time, 
how far Henry was concerned in his brother's enterprise, nor what schemes 
of conquest these two princes might have formed. She considered what 
great advantages their neighbourhood afforded them for the execution of 
of these schemes ; and foresaw the prejudice which might accrue to the 
English nation, if the Netherlands were. to fall under subjection to the 
crown of France. In order to prevent this, and counterbalance the power 
and influence of Anjou, she had ma4e such ample remittances of money 
to prince Casimire, as had enabled himlo augment the number of his army, 
which consisted wholly of protestants, considerably above what the States bad 
either expected or desired This alarmed the jealousy of all the catholics in 
Ihe Low Couiitries, who dreaded the approach of so great an army of re- 
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ibrmers, and suspected that Casiioire, in concert with Elizabeth, had ^^^^ 
conceif ed the design of extirpating the popish faith. They did not 
conceal their apprehensions. Even the prince of Orange, and other mode- 
rate protestants, joined in remonstrating with Casimire, on the necessity 
of his dismissing a part of his forces. But this remonstrance served only 
to alienate him from the prince of Orange and the council, and to render 
him less attentive to their instructions with regard to the conduct of the 
war. He was Ukewise highly offended with the preference which the 
States had given to the count of Bossut, by appointing him commander in 
chief of the army ; and he made them feel his resentment, by the slow- 
ness of all his military operations, and his continual demands of supplies 
for the payment of his troops b. 

But the intemperate zeal and ambition of the protestants were 
productive of still more pernicious effects. Not satis6ed with JS!iIff3£ 
the security from persecution which they had enjoyed since bi«»onotthe 
the pacification of Ghent, they took courage from the great num- ^^ 
ber of protestants in the army, and petitioned Matthias and the States, to 
» be allowed to hold their religious assemblies openly in chi/rches, and to be 
admitted, on the same footing with the catholics, to the several offices of 
government. They ought certainly to have remained silent, as they had 
done hitherto, till the common enemy had been expelled, and the public 
tranquillity established. Yet their conduct admits of some apology ; their 
party had greater influence now than it was likely to possess, if the catho^ 
lies were delivered from their dread of the Spaniards, and they could 
not foresee those fatal consequences with which their application was af* 
terwards attended. 

But whatever judgment may be formed of their discretion, the States 
thought it necessary, lest the army should have proved refractory, to comply 
with their requests. The pacification of Ghent required thdt religion 
should remain on the same footing on which it stood at the time of that 
treaty, till the S^tates of all the provinces should be assembled ; yef the 
States, now partially assembled, consented, not only that the protestants 
should have access to all public offices, but likewise that they should have 
churches allowed to them in every place where a hundred families resided ; 
upon this condition that in Holland and Zealand the same indulgence should 
be panted to the catholic inhabitants. To this decree they gave the name 
of the Peace of Religion ; and each of the provinces was lelt at liberty to 
accept or reject it as they should judge expedient. 

In some cities it proved a salutary remedy for the disorders with 
which they were distracted ; but, in many others, it added malig- t[» «»• 
nity to that poison, which raged in the minds of the more violent »ttiSa^ 
religionists, and was the source of the most pernicious animosity 
and discord. It gave no contentment to the zealots of either party, but 
contributed to inflame them more than ever against each other, by adding 
fr€>9h materials to that inveterate jealousy and rancour which their bigotry 
inspired, but which had been laid asleep for some time past, by their ap- 
prehensions of the common danger. The Catholics every where, but in 
a few cities of Flanders and Brabant, opposed the execution of this decree ; 
and the reformers derived little advantage from it, except in those places 
where they overpowered their antagonists by superior numbers. In the 
provinces of Artois and Hainault, wh^re the Reformation had never made ' 
any considerable progress, the people rejected the decree with the most de- 
termined obstinacy,, and refused to allow the exercise of any other rc- 

b Qeidaniui, p, 25, 2B.. ^ j 
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M78 ^*8^^° ^^^ ^^^ Catholic withio their territories ; while the people of 
Gheot and other places, in which the inajoritj were protestants, ac* 
taatedhy the same iotoleraot and bigoted spirit, expelled the popish eccle- 
siastics, seized their effects, and spoiled the churches of their ornameDts. 
Between the people of Ghent and the Walloons ^ a particular 
SiSTtiie^ ground of enmity had subsisted, ever since the former had cast 
waUooni the duke d'Arschot and his attendants into prison. For oioet of 
MriPiem- ii^e^ ^ere persons of rank in the Walloon provinces ; and the 
Ghenteee had not onlj rejected every solicitation in their behalf, 
but had even treated them with severity during their confinement. The 
Walloons were, for this reason, the more readily incensed by the accounts 
which they received of the late enormities committed against the catholics, 
which they justly regarded as a violation, on the part of the proteatants, of 
their late engagements. Forgetful therefore of the danger which threaten* 
ed them, and listening only to the voice of indignation and resentment, they 
began to separate themselves from the other provinces, and refused to con- 
tribute their share of the money necessary for the payment of the troops. 
" We took arms," said they, ** to vindicate our liberty ; but what will it 
*' avail us to be delivered from the Spanish yoke, if we must submit to a 
** yoke no less galling and intolerable, imposed upon us by our countrymen ; 
'^ who, under the pretext of zeal against the tyranny of the Spaniards, shev 
*^ now that their only design has been to tyrannize over ns thens»elves V* 
The other provinces represented to them the mischievous consequences with 
which their conduct must he attended, and accompanied their repreaenta* 
tions with prayers and threats ; but the Walloons remained inflexible, 2M 
soon afterwards they gave a striking proof of their hostile disposition, hj 
refusing to deliver the towns of Landrecy, Qjuesnois, and Bapaume, to the 
duke of Anjou, in conformity to the treaty above recorded. Sot satisfied 
with this, they began to prepare openly for war, and employed the con- 
tributions, which had been raised for paying the army of the States, in 
levying forces against the Flemings. The Flemings quickly armed them« 
selves in their defence, and several rencounters happened between Uie 
Walloons and them, that were equally pernicious to both 

Prince Casimire's troops and those of the States had been for 
Tbe ettetu some time past united^ and Don John was not possesed of a force 
of^tdii. sufficient to oppose them ; but the factious and refractory spirit 
of the Walloons and Flemings had diffused itself into almost eveiy 
part of the Netherlands, except tbe provinces of Holland and Zealand. 
Many cities withheld their contributions, and the army was extremely ffl 
provided with every thing necessary to render the operations of the c«B>- 
paign effectual. Bossut's principal object was to compel the enemy toi 
general engagement ; and for thi? purpose, after taking two or three towns 
of little consequence, he led his troops within view of the camp in wUd^ 
Don John bad entrenched himself under the fortifications of Nan»ur. W^ 
an army so much superior in number to the enemy, the count might lia^ 
forced the entrenchments ; but being neither furnished with pioneers, Cii* 
non, or a sufficient quantity of ammunition, and finding Don John uiMdM- 
ably determined to keep within his camp, he was obUged to retire. Uto 
troops, in the mean time, were highly discontented, on account of th<rir 
want of pay. His discipline was unavoidably relaxed. The country wm 
oppressed and plundered. Casimire accepted of an invitation from d# 
Ghentese, to assist them with a part of his forces against the Walloons. . ft 
hecame dangerous to keep the remainder of the army any longer ill die 

« The natiyesof Artois, Hainaalt, and th^ other toathern provioeei. 
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neighbourhood of the Spanish camp, and it was soon afterwards found ^^^ 
impracticable to support it. A part of the troops therefore was dis- 
banded, and th^rest were put into garrison in the fortified* towns. 

The duke of Aojon's army was not better provided with die means of 
subsistence than that of the States, and its operations were equally insigni- 
ficant. Conscious of his inahility to fulfil his engagement, Anjou grasped at 
those pretexts f «r eluding them, which the conduct of Casimire, and that ^ 
the Walloons, afforded him. He complained, bitterly of the treatment 
which, he received from the latter, Who not only refused him admittance 
into the towns which the States had promised for the accommodation of bia 
troops, but shewed themselves no less unwilling to furnish him witb provi*, 
sions, than if he had come to invade, and not to protect and defend them. 
He seems likewise to have suspected, and not without some reason^ that 
Casimire had formed some private designs, inconsistent with thftt establish^ 
ment which he himself had in view in the southern provinces ; and that he 
bad carried his troops to the assistance of the people of Gheiil;, in order 
to pave the way for executing those designs. He therefore refused to joift^ 
bis army with that of Bossut, unless Casimire should return to it ; and 
wben Matthias and the prince of Orange failed in their endeavours to pi^>- 
vail on Casimire (to whom the Ghentese had advanced a considerable sum 
of money, to induce him to remain with them)/ Anjou broke up bis camp» 
and suffered a part of his army to go over to the baron de Montigny, who 
was commander in chief at that time of the forces of the Walloons ^. 

Such was the conclusion of this campaign, and such the issue 
of all the mighty preparations which the States had made for a ^"^'^. 
vigorous prosecution of the war. The people themselves; in- pttgn. 
stead of uniting their efforts against the common enemy, wage 
war with one another, in violation of the most solemn engagements, into 
which they had entered only a few months before ; and the princes, who 
bad undertaken to deliver the Flemings from the Spanish yoke, inlist them- 
selves, in opposition to each other, under the banners of those inveterate 
factions, which threaten this unhappy ppople with destruction. 

Casimire went over to England to justify his conduct to Elizabeth, and 
Anjou sent an ambassador to the States to make an apology for his^ by re- 
presenting, that his troops had joined those of Montigny without his con- 
sent ; but that the States had no reason to dread the consequences of that 
step, since the Ghentese would be thereby more easily restrained from their 
excesses. The States, thinking it prudent to dissemble their resentment> 
admitted of his apology ; and, that they might still remain on friendly terms 
with him, they assured his ambassadors, that they had a just sense of gra- 
titude for the efforts which the duke had made in their behalf ; that, as 
soon as possible, they would refund bis expences ; and that, if they should 
ever find it necessary to elect another prince, in the place of the king of 
Spain, they would make him an offer of the sovereignty. 

During the course of the transactions that have been related 
Don John had kept his troops within their camp at Namur. They g*^^ 
might now have left it without danger ; but Don John had been of Auitriji. 
seized, some weeks before, with a violent illness, which cut him 
off before he had reached the thirtieth year of his age. His death was by 
some ascribed to poison ; but, according to others, it was owing partly to 
disease, and partly to that chagrin which he conceived from the negligence 
with which bis repeated applications for money and troops were treated by 
^e Spanish ministers. Fond to excess of military glory, and conscious of 
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talents which would probably have ensured success, he. lamented 
bitterly the necessity which the weakness of his army imposed upon 
him, of remaining so long inactive, and solicited his brothei'rolr a reinforce- 
ment with the most earnest importunity. Nor was it only because Philip 
was averse to a vigorous prosecution of the war, that he deferred comply- 
ing with his request. AAer that renown, which Don John acquired in the 
battle of Lepanto, his conduct, as above related, contained so clear a dis- 
covery of bis views, as could not but alarm the suspicious temper of the 
King, who thenceforth kept a watchful eye upon all his brother's most se- 
cret motions ; and when he sent him to the- Netherlands, resolved never to 
intrust him with such a numerous army as might enable him to eiecute any 
ambitious design. Philip's suspicions, during his brother's residence in the 
Low Countries, were kept perpetually awake, by reports of his having 
formed a design of marrying the queen of Scots. To these reports Philip 
gave credit, perhaps too easily. By his orders, Don John's secretary £s- 
covedo, who had fomented his master's ambition, was privately put to death. 
It was believed by many, that he issued the like orders with regard to his 
brother, and that this young heroic prince died of poison, given him by 
certain popish ecclesiastics, instigated by the court of Spain. But what- 
ever ground there was for this persuasion, there is little room to doubt that^ 
from jealousy of his brother, more than any other cause, Philip withheld 
the supplies necessary for carrying on the war. And to this circumstance 
the troops of the States were indebted for their preservation from that nun, 
to which their divisions had eiposed them'. ' 
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IJON JOHV having od his death-hed appointed the .prince of ^JL^.* 
Parma to succeed him, his choice was soon aftenvards ap- or pfnnR^ 
proved, and ratified by the king. gwveraof. 

This young prince had, on many occasions since his arrival in R{,ciianM» 
the Vetberlands, given proof of consummate prudence, and the ^^ 
most intrepid valour. Temperate, vigilant, and indefatigable, he could 
descend to the most minute detail in all military operations, and was always 
the first to expose himself to toil and danger, and the last to retire. Pliant 
in his manners, and insinuating in his address ; he could speak most of the 
European languages, and accommodate himself to the soldiers of all the 
different nations of which the army was composed. He possessed a 
vigour of bodily constitution equal to that of his mind, joined with aa 
elevated martial air and aspect, whicti served, in time of battle, to fill the 
enemy with terror, and to inspire his own troops with courage and confi- 
dence of success. 

He had no sooner performed the last offices of h^s friend and kinsman, 
than he applied himself assiduously to fulfil the duties of that important 
station to which he was now advanced. While the army of the States 
reaiaiaed in, the field, he was obliged, through the smallness of his num* 
bers, to follow the same plan which his predecessor had pursued, and to 
keep his little army stron^y fortified within their camp; but when» 
from the causes above explained, not only the army of the States, but 
likewise the Germans and French under Casimire and Anjou, were all 
either disbanded, or put into wmter-quarterS) Farnese, considering this as 
the proper season for action, resolved to undertake the siege of some im* 
pprtant place, by the acquisition of which he might increase his resource* 
for carrying on the war. 

He hesitated for some time, whether he' should enter first upon the siege 
of Maestiricht, or that of Antwerp The benefit which he would have 
derived from the possession of the latter of these places, was greater thaa 
any which could arise from that of the former ; as Antwerp was the pria- 
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j^^ cipalseatof wealth and commerce in the Netheriands, and was situated 
ID the most adraDtageous manner for prosecntiDg the conquest of the 
maritime provinces ; but haying weighed attentively the mfficalties to be 
sormoanted in the siege of a place of so great extent and strength as 
Antwerp, he wisely resolved to begin with the siege of Maestricht, in 
which he could engage with fewer forces, and a greater probability of 
success •. 

In order to conceal his design from the l^tates, he directed his march to- 
wards Antwerp, and had a sharp rencounter with a body of French and 
British forces, which were sent out to obstruct his approach. These be 
forced to retire under the fortifications of the citj ; immediately after 
which he turned back suddenly, and invested Maestncht, before the States 
had time to furnish that town with the necessary supplies of stores and 
provisions. 

The inhabitants were not numerous in pro|>ortioD to the 
to^2a^R. extent of the place *»; but it was strongly fortified, and tbe 
want of numbers was abundantly supplied by the martial spiiit 
of the people, who, being exposed-hy tiMir situation to frequent invasions 
from foreign enemies, were well accustomed to the use of arms. About 
fifteen hundred of them were enrolled ; and by these, and a thousand re- 
gular troops, together with two thousand of the country people, who servel 
as pioneers, Maestricht was defended for almost four months, against aa 
army of fifteen thousand foot and four thousand horse, the best disciplined 
and bravest troops in Europe, whose operations were directed by the 
greatest miNtary genius of the age. Amongst the tiesieged there were 
two person^, Scwartzenbourg de Herle, a Fleming, and Tappin, a French- 
man, who conducted the defence with a degree of wisdom and intrepidity 
that excited universal admiration and applause. 

The prince of Parma, having arrived before the town in the 
2leSS^^ beginning o* March, sent Mondragone, with a part of the am^, 
to the east side of the river, to invest the town of Vich ; whitet 
he himself remained on the other side, where he intended to make Us 
principal attack. His first object was to prevent the States from introdao^ 
ing any supplies or reinforcements. With this view, he shut up the Maes^ . 
with two bridges of boats, one above and the other below the town. aa# 
drew quite round his camp, on both sides of the river, strong lines of 
circumvallation. Immediately after Yaking this precaution, he began (^ 
make his approach to the walls by trenches. The garrison had the cea- 
rage to make several sallies, by which his operations were retarded M 
length, however, when by perseverance, and the power of supeiiov nmn- 
hern, his trenches were sufficiently advanced, he planted two batteries, 
one against the gate of Tongres, and the other against the curtain, betweet 
the gate of Hoxter and that of the Cross. While the batteries wefe 
played off with great success, the Royalists pushed forward the trenchet, 
and were ready to enter into the ditch. Tbe breach at the gate #f Ton- 
gres was the first made practicable, and Famese resolved to assault it 
with a select body of troops, drawn from the several nations of which hll 
army was composed. By thus minglii^ them together, he inflamed their 
ardour and emulation ; but they met with equal ai^nr on the part ef the^ 
Opponents, and, after an obstinate and bloody conflict, were obliged ta 
retire. 

*9eiithrosttQ^pwtiLHb.L kUiiireltiaiaQmlletiii^ivtvmtecBCR 
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the smalkiess of the breach, renewed the fire of \a» bntteries S^^iJ^^JuMuu 
with redeoUed fury, and prepared for a second attack. In 
order to weaken the garritoo by diridiog it, he resolved to niake an assauk 
at each of the two breaches at the same time. His troops advanced in 
the ^e of the enemy's cannon, with the most undaunted intrepidity. The 
besieged stood undismayed till they approached, and nothing could, exceed 
.the fnry with wfaioh both parties began the coabat. Their fire-arms soon 
ceased to be of oae to them ; for they came immediately to close figbt, in 
which they could employ only their pikes and swords In one of the 
hreaches De Herle, and in the other Tappin, gave the most splendid proofii 
of capacity and valour. The assailants, enraged at meeting with such 
obstinate resistance iirom an enemy so much inferior in number, exerted 
their utmost vigour to overpower them. The action was furious and des- 
perate. The ruins of the wall, and the ground on both sides, were 
•trewed with the dead and dying. Stones hurled down^from the bulwarks, 
and artificial fires, which the besieged launched among the assailants, in- 
ereased the confusion. Those fires happened to lay hold of the barrels 
of gunpowder which stood near ibr the use of the combatants. The ex- 
pjosion was terrible, and many on both sides perished by this fatal accident. 
The air resotmded with cries, and shrieks, and groans. The earth was 
oevered with mangled carcasses ; yet those who aurvived still maintained 
Ibeir ground with the same unconquerable obstinacy as before, and, from 
tibe horrid scene which lay around them, seemed only to derive fresh rage 
suul fury. The prince of Parma gave orders at last, with much reluctance, 
for eouading a retreat. The resolution and fortitude of the besieged, he 
perqeired, were not to he overcome. Even. if he could have mounted 
the breach, and kept possession of it, this would not have availed hioa, 
as other fortifieatioDS had been raised within, which rendered the towh 
dmoet as impregnable as before* 

Upon rerievsing his troops, the prince found that many aS his best offi- 
ces had'falleiiy and that the regiments of Spanish veterans were extreme- 
ly diounished* He soon completed his numbers, by making draughts from 
fbe gerriaoaa of the towns in his possession. But when he reflected on 
te diermcter of the besieged, he perceived the necessity of laying aside 
aU thoughts of taking the town by storm, and resolved to convent himself 
with the slower me^d of ui^ermining the fortifications, employing for this 
purpose a prodigious number of poineers, and taking effectual care, in the 
Btean time, tor^derit impossible for the besieged to receive any reinforce- 
ment or supplies^ 

The States were not ne^ectful of the preservation of a place^ 
. where both the garrison and inhabitants had shewn themselves ^mjj?^ 
so worthy of their atteotidn. Having some time before received ^|^ ^ 
Am celebrated La Noue into their service, they had appointed him 
gevemor of Maestricht, and given him the charge of conducting thither 
Uie reinforcements which they intended for the relief of the besieged. 
Notiiii^ was omitted by La None to fulfil their expectations ; but so perni* 
oious w«re the consequences of that spirit of discord, which still raged as 
furiously as ever, between the protestants and Catholics, that, although 
the council of state, seconded by the prince of Orange, gave htm all the 
aseistance in their power, he was never able to collect a force si^cient to 
execute his purpose. The situation therefore of the besieged was become 
eztrenaely depk>rable. The garrison, which in the banning of the siege 
consisted of a thousand men, was now reduced to four hundred, and the 
citizens and covntry-people had suffered. a proportionable diminution. 
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Their prowions began to fi^, and tlieir slore of g^nqpowder waa 
nearly exhausted. 
Their di&tre«»ee were much angmented towarda the middle of Jime, by 
dieir loss of a ravelin, which had enabled them to gi?e great annoj^mce 
to the enemy. To acquire possession of this ravelin had been the chief 
object of the prince of Parma's operations for several weeks ; and, though 
he met with the most spirited resistance, he at length accomplished his 
design, and could, with a large cavalier which he constructed, overlook 
the walls, and scour the town with his guns, almost from the one end to 
the other. Still however the besieged, animated by the hopes of relief 
refused to capitulate. 

But the siege was brought to a conclusion much sooner than 
either of the two contending parties had reason to expect. Oi 



mi^i^ the i9th of June, it was suspected by some Spanish soldiers, that 
the wonted vii^ilance of the garrison was relaxed. In order ta 
krow the truth with certainty, these men crept silently to the top' «f the 
rampart, and found that the defendants were not only few in number, bat 
overpowered i^ith fatigue and heat, and buried in sleep. Of this they 
carried information to Uie general ; who, without delay, ordered such « 
hi» troops as were nearest, to ascend the rampart with as little neite ai 
possible They were innnediately followed by all the rest of the annj« 
The garrison were thus suddenly overwhelmed, and almost all of then 
were put to the sword. The inhabitants fought desperately ; but thtff 
aunk at last under the superior force of the assailants, who spared neither 
sex nor age ; and continued the slaughter, till of eight thousand cithEau^ 
^ly three hundred remained. De Herle escaped by disguisii^ himself in 
the habit of a menial servant ; and Famese issued strict orders to spare 
the life of the valiant Tappin ^ 

During the siege of Maestricht, various political n^oeia* 
o5S»ge"wboSn tions worc carried on by the opposite parties. The prinee 
^.T^-l ?L^ of Orange had at this time the chief direction of all the mea- 

mulu in Ghent. ,® i,,*- ■ .imA a^%.* 

sures that were pursued by the states and couneii ; Matttas 
having, from a conciousness of his own want of experience, left the fintira 
administration in bis hands. The dissensions between the Walloons aad 
Flemings ^d from the be^nning given him deep concern, aod he had 
omitted nofning in his power to heal them. Among the WaJloons he had 
little influence, by reason of their abhorrence of his religion, and the 
jealousy which they had conceived of his designs. On the other hand, 
the Ghente^e, who in that age, were noted for their turbulentand seditious 
spirit, had been wrought up by certain factious leaders to a degree «l 
snadoess, and were long deaf to all the remonstrances which h# could em- 
ploy. St. Aldegond, whom he sent to deal with them, exerted, but in vain, all 
the address and eloquence for which he was so h%hly celebrated. The 
interposition of Matthias and the States was equally ineffectual. Nor M 
they pay any greater regard to the representations and threats of £h>a* 
beth, who sent over an ambassador^ on the purpose to persuade them At 
length the prince of Orange went himself to treat with them. They had 
lately inveighed against iiim, with great severity, for his moderation te-^ 
wards the catholics ; and bad suffered some of their preachers to arraign 
him on this account, as insincere in his religious profession. But, beiof 
flattered with that regard and confidence of which his present visit was es* 
pressive, they resumed their wonted afiection to his person ; and, after he 
had st^id among them some weeks, they complied with, the several requests 
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which they had hitherto ri^ected. They consented to make restitu- ^^^ 
tion of the goods of which they had plondered the pofnsh ecclesias- 
tics ; permitted the re-estahlishment of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Hoonsh cbnrch, forbad all ahnsiye language, whether in the pulpit or in pri- 
Tate assemblies, and engaged to yield a more prompt obedience for the fa- 
tare to the authority of the States*. 

It soon howe?er appeared, that nothing bat William's personal influence 
liad indaced them to make these concessionsw In a few months afterwards, 
faeii^ incited by the same factious leaders to whom they had formerly lis- 
tened, they indulged themselTes in the most unjustifiable excesses ; they 
plundered the churches and monasteries, expelled the ecclesiastics from 
the town,< and seized their effects, which they distributed among the Ger- 
saans, whom they had called to their asststance against the Walloons. 
These and other enormities occasioned the prince of Orange to visit the 
Ohentese a second time ; when they made htm an offer of £e government 
ifi the province. He pradently declined accepting this offer ; but having 
again employed all his inflaence io quash the present dissensions in the city, 
lie succeeded so far as to be able to compel Imbise the chief magistrate, 
iegetJb^r with his factious adherents, to leave the city He likewise put 
the magistracy into the hands of the more moderate reformers, set at 
liberty each of the Walloon nobility as were still in prison, and procored 
£>r the catholic iahabitaots, liberty of private worship, and security from 
ttolestation ^. 

William laboured with no less earnestness to assuage the resentment oC 
tfie Walloons, who, although they had not been the first aggressors, per- 
msted in their hostile disposition, With the most unconquerable obstinacy. 
By the artifices of Matthew de Moulard, bishop of Arras, the coant de La 
Lain, the marquis de Roubais, and others of the nobility, who beheld wiUi 
deep nmlignity William's unrivalled credit and authority, the people had 
coBcmved the most incurable suspicions, that, far from being actuated by a 
disinterested attachment to the civil or religious liberty of the provinces^ 
he intended only his own exaltation, and was preparing to establish it upon 
the ruins of the catholic faith. They lent a deaf ear therefore to every 
plan of accommodation that was proposed, either by the prince himself, or 
by Matthias and the States ; who, they knew, were entirely directed by his 
counselsf. 

The prince of Parma was too sagaciou& not to discern the ad- 
Tantage which this disposition of the Walloons afforded him, for 2?piSSS* 
drawing them back to their allegiance* Soon after the death of Kaintoter 
Don John of Austria, he had, for this purpose, begun a negocia- ^^''^' 
tion with their leaders ; upon which he had bestowed particular 
attention, in the midst of those military occupations in which the siege of 
Maestrichi had engaged him. In order to frustrate his endeavours, the 
{Nrince of Orange and the States remonstrated to the Walloons on the infi- 
delity which would be justly imputed to them, if they should enter into any 
separate terms of agreement ; and represented to them the danger to which 
they would thereby expose ihetn$elves, as well as the other provinces, of 
being again enthralled by the Spaniards. The Walloons could not entirely 
divest themselves of the scruples, which these remonstrances were calcu- 
lated to excite ; nor were they free from those apprehensions of the Spa- 
nish tyranny, by which the other provinces were so much disquieted . They 
had Dot'forgot the scenes of treachery and violence, of which they had been 
•0 often witnesses ; and found it difficult to rely on the promises of those* 
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j^ wbote iBBiiicerity they had so frequently expeiieiieed. On the other 
hand, their biprotry, joiDed with the iareterate jealousy which the no- 
bility entertaiBed of the prkice of Orange, formed an itisttnnoootable ob- 
stacle i^akiat any agreement with the Flemii^. Thai l»tred wkh w^oA 
they had been long actuated against the Spaniards, began to yield to a more 
implacable aversion against the.protestants ; and in this they were coDfima- 
ed by the address of the bishop of Arras, and the other agents of the prince 
of Parma ; whose proposals of acconunodation they were now incltiied ts 
embrace, provided it could be done consistently with those solenm ei^;age- 
ments, under which they had lately come to the other proviaees. To 
these engagements, according to the sense m which they themselves noder* 
stood them, they adhered with inflexible fidelity ; «nd pernsted to the last 
in requiring that all foreign troops should be immediately ^smissed ; that 
the pacification of Ghent should be lully executed ; and that Philip ahouM 
recognise their right to form alliances either within or without the H%* 
theriands, in case of any iofiraction, on his patt, of the articles of this pa* 
cification. • 

Of their several demands, there was none which the prinot 
M^ittSSuu^ ^^ Parma found it so difficult to digest, as that of sending away 
tnopi sent the foreign troops. Their place, he knew, could not be supplied 
ikthertods. hy the undisciplined Ibrces of the country ; and he dreadewl that 
he should be obliged to abandon the plan which he iud formed^ 
for subduiog the maritime provinces. The king, to whom he applied hi 
predse instrw^tions, was no less averse to this concession. But Philip, con- 
sidering the recovery of the Walloons (the most warlike of all the inhab^ 
tants of the Netherlands) as a matter of the last importance ; especially in 
the present juncture, when his exchequer was drained by the expencewhich 
1m had incurred in the conquest of Portugal ; and hopii^, that by the in* 
dulgent D»easures which he had resolved to espouse in his treatment of the 
Walloons, he should be able ere long to obtain their consent to wbatevet 
he should require of them, he sent oHers to Famese to hasten the concliH 
sion of the treaty ; and it was accordingly concluded in the IbUowing 
9&y 17th. ^^""^ ' '^^^ *^ foreign troops in the service of the king, should 
leare the Netherlands in six weeks, and never retom thi^ier with* 
out the consent of the Walloon provincai : that an army of nat^aal troops 
should be levied, to the payment of which the king might apply the vakti' 
dies to be granted by the States ; that all persons in public ofikes should 
take an oath to maintain the catholic religion : thai all the privileges of tkt 
provinces should remain inriolate : and that the government shoirid be pre* 
served in the same form in which it had been left by the late emperor when 
he resigned his dominions K 

This treaty was signed, on the part of the provinces, only by the depu- 
ties of French Flanders, Artois, and Hainault. The other provinces w^t 
not called, as Luxemburg had never concurred in any of the late transae* 
tions ; and the greatest part of Limburg^and Namur bed already submitted 
to the king's authgrity. 

The prince of Orange, |io stranger to the secret motives of 
^(^lu ^^ leading men among the Walloons, having foreseen that ikm 
agreement would certainly take place, had, in order to provide e 
counterpoise against it, set on foot a new treaty of aUiaaDce among the pro* 
vinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderiaikl, Frieskusd, Brabant^ and 
Flanders. This alliance waa called the Union of Utrecht, from the fdaee 
where it w«s brought to a conclusion. U may justly be coModec^d as the 

k BentiTOglis^ psH it. lifar i • ^ 
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first foundfttkm of th« r^pabtic of the United Provinces. It is still ^^^ 
regarded as containing the fundanienttl hirs of the constitntion, and 
fMroves its author, by the vrisdom, moderation, and extensive views which it 
cHsoovers. it contains neither any avowal, nor any express renanciation 
of their allegiance to Philip ; bat the provinces tacitly assume to themselves 
the sovereign aothortty, and lod^e it partly in the general assembly of the 
States, and partly in the States of the several proTinces. The principal ar- 
ticles of this confederacy are those which follow : '' That the several pro- 
vinces contracting, nnite themselves together in one political body, renounc- 
kig for> ever the power of separating from each other ; but reserving each 
to itself all the rights which it possessed before. 

^V That the said provinces shall assist each other to repel the attacks of 
any foreign power ; and, in particular, to repel whatever violence may be 
offered to any ofv the contracting parties, in the name df the king of "^pain, 
under the pretext of establishing the catholic religion, or on account of any 
transaction in the Netherlands since th^ year 1558 ; leaving it always to 
the generality of the union to determine in what proportion each province 
shall he obliged to furnish its supplies, either of money or of troops. 

** That in Holland and Zealand, no religion but that which is already e^ 
tablished shall be openly professed ; and that the other provinces shall be 
at liberty to allow either oi the protestant religion, or the catholic, or both, 
as they themselves shall judge expedient : that restitution shall be made of 
tiie effects which belonged to the convents and churches ; in all the pro-' 
▼kices, except those of Holland and Zealand ; and in these, that pensions 
dhall be appointed to the pofAsh ecclesiastics, to be paid them whereso- 
ever they reside. 

**^ That all frontier and other towns, which the general and provincial 
States shall think proper to fortify, shall be fortified at the joint expence of 
the generality, and of the particular province in which they lie ; but if the 
Qeaeral States shall on any occasion think proper to build new forts, with- 
out the consent of the particular province in which they lie, the generality 
s&all furnish the whole expence. 

*^ That all fortified towns shall be obliged to receive such garrisons as 
the generality shall appoint, on condition that the troops shall, besides their 
oath of allegiance to the General States, take a particular oath to the pro- 
vince and town in which they are stationed. 

" That the Qeneral States shall not conclude any peace or truce, nor 
iHidertake any war, nor impose any taxes, without the consent of the ma- 
jority of all the provinces and towns of the union ; and that on the other 
hand, no town or province shall enter into any alliance with any foreign 
prince or power, without consent of the generality. 

*' That in case any Prince or State shall incline to accede to this- alliance, 
he may be admitted, with the consent of all the members of the confe- 
deracy. 

^ That all the male inhalants of the provinces, from the age of eighteen 
to that of sixty, shall, in a month after the publication of the present treaty, 
inecribe their names in a regUter to be laid before the General States at 
thetr first assembly, to asrast them in judging what forces each province is. 
aible to furnish. 

** That, in order to procure the money necessary for the support of the 
lerces, ^1 the toxes shall be farmed out publicly, to those who shall make 
the highest offer ; and lastly, that the said taxes shall be heightened or 
lowered, according as the General States shall judge the exigencies of the 
confederacy to require" 

This confederacy was not immediately attended with those advantages 
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^^^ which it was desigoed and cidcalated to produce. It behoved the re- 
ligious parties to experience, for tome time longer, the DaischievoQS 
effects of their intemperate zeal and bigotry, before they conld live at peace* 
In several places, the people were still agitated by the most nolent animosity 
against one another. In Bois-le-doc, the protestants and papists took armi, 
and coming to blows, had several hundreds of their number killed. Sooa 
after this, the protestants, being seised with a sudden panic, abandoned the 
town to their enemies, who immediately submitted to the Spaniards. 

In Antwerp, where the protestant party was the most powerfiil, 
la!^^^Su£ tiie people insulted the popish ecclesiastics, when employed in 
"^ one of the solemn processions of their religion ; and in spite of 

Matthias and the prince of Orange, who bterposed thieir authority to pnn 
tect them, they obliged them to leave the city. 

These violences, which the reformers, impelled by tl^ir reli* 
■^>% gious zeal, e^ereised in Antwerp and other places, senred only 
gnp^ more easily to reconcile the catholics to the Spanish government ; 
"" aod contributed not a little to make several of the nobility forsake 

the party of the States. Aineng these was count £gmont, son of the great un-t 
fortunate count Egmont. This young nobleman had hitherto distinguished 
himself by his zeal against the Spaniards ; but resolving now to make bis 
peace with them, he attempted, with a regiment of Walloons, to render him- 
self master of Brussels in order to deliver it to Famese ; and he succeeded 
«o far in his design, as to get possession of one of the gates, and introduce tus 
troops into the city. The citizens ran instantly to arms ; and, being joined 
by some regular forces in the serrice of the S^tes, they quickly recovered 
the gate by a singular stratagem ^ Having driven violently towards it some 
waggons loaded with hay and straw, they set fire to these combustible ma- 
terials, and the wind blowing the flam^ and smoke towards count Egmont's 
soldiers, they were obliged to betake themselves to flight The whole inha- 
bitants had, in the mean time, got under arms, and Epaont, with the rest of 
bis men, was shut up in the maricet-place, henuned in on. every side, and 
without any prospect of deliverance. There Uiey remained during that day 
and the night following ; neither of the two parties beii^ inclined to begia 
hostilities. The citizens mean while indulged their resentment, by reproadi- 
ing the count with his treachery, in forsaking those who, had taken arms to 
revenge his father's death ; calling out to him. that only eleven years beft^re, 
on the same day of the year, and in the very place where he then stood, his 
father had died a martyr for that cause, which he now wanted sobase^ to 
betray. This bitter remembrance drew tears from the young man's eyes^ 
The people were moved with that compassion for the son which they ow- 
ed to the memory of the father, and consented to suffer him and his tro^ 
to leave the towm. 

During the course of these transactions, conferences for recon- 
CoBfcicMet ciling the Netherlands to Philip were held in the city of Cologn» 
Sjj^f"*^ at the request and under the mediation of the emperpr, die 
pope, and the electors of Treves and Cologn. The pope sent 
thither Castagna, archbishop of Rossano. who afterwards attained the pa.- 
pal dignity, and assumecTthe name of Urban VII. The chief of the em- 
peror's embassy was count Scwartzenburg Philip named the duke de 
Terra Nuova for his ambassador, and the duke d'Arschot was at the head 
of the deputies from the States. From this nomination of persons of so 
great eminence and distinction, superficial observer<i were apt to imagine, 
Idiat the negociation committed to them could not fail to be broi^bt to the 

iGrotioi^p.M. Metereo, book ix.^ 250. 
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desired conclaskm, font tfais was not the judgment of persons of greater ^^^ 
penetration. Thej considered, not only that the prince of Orange, 
nnd the other popular leaders by whom the States were governed^ had 
already gone too far to expect forgiveness from the unrelenting temper of 
the king ; hut that the opinions of the reformers were more widely dif- 
fused, and their zeal, if possible, more ardent than ever. And as there 
was no reason to beheve that they would ever be persuaded to abandon 
their religion, so there was little ground to hope that Philip's bigotry 
would suffer him to agree to any terms of peace, whilst they adhered to it. 
It was in reality' this cause chiefly, by which the present negociation, as 
well as all preceding ones, was frustrated. Philip acted on this occasion 
with his usual duplicity, and gave private instructions to his ambassador^ ' 
of very different import from those which had been communicated to the 
emperor^. At first, he seemed witting to ratify the pacification of Ghent ; 
and by one of the articles of that treaty, religion wm to remain on its pre- 
sent footing, till a general assembly oi the States should alter it. But in 
the course of the conferences it appeared, that the re-establishment of 
popery was a condition without which he would agree to no accommoda- 
tion. Neither would he consent to the convoking of the assembly of the 
States, nor to the ratifying the election of Matthias ; and he still insisted 
peremptorily, that all cities, forts, and military stores, should be^immedi- 
mtely delivered into the hands of the prince of Parma. In a word, the 
terms offered on this occasion were, in every material article, the same 
wiUi those which had been formerly rejected by the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, when they stood alone, apd unsupported by the pther pro- 
vinces ; and therefore it is difficult to suppose that Philip could, from the 
beginning, have intended any thing by the present negociation, but to gratify 
the pope and emperor, at whose desire it was begun. 

Before the dissolution of this congress, however, he hum- 
Wed himself so far as to make private offers to the prince of 2*"*^n?^r*8ie 
Orange. These were, the payment of his debts, the restitu- pr^V^ce. 
tion of his estates, a compensation for the losses which he had 
"sustained during the war, and the liberty of his son the count of Boren, 
upon whom, if the prince himself should incline to retire into Germany, 
the king promised to bestow the government of Holland and Utrecht. 
These offers were made in Philip's name by count Scwartzenburg, who 
pledged hisiiedth for the strict performance of them. William could not 
bat be flattered with the testimony which was thus given, by an enemy so 
great and powerful, of the dread that was entertained of his abilities. 
But being superior to the allurements of interest, he preferred the glory 
of saving from slavery a people who confided in his integrity, to all the 
advantages which he or his family could have derived from the. favour of 
the king. ** He would listen to no proposal," he said, '' that related to 
himself only. He Was conscious, that, in all his conduct, he had been 
animated by a disinterested affection towards the public good ; and no con- 
sideration would induce him to enter into any agreement, from which 
the States and people were excluded : but if their just claims were satis- 
fied, he would not reject any terms for himself, which bis conscience and 
honour would suffer bim to accept >." 

Soon ailer this the congress was dissolved ; and no other effect 
was produced by it, except that the duke d'Arschot, and some Jf^jj^ 
other deputies 6f the States, embraced the opportunity with which fpcm, 
it famished them, of reconciling themselves to the king. 

kStr8dt,4ib.T. 1 ReidaniUi p. 29. GrQtias,p.S6i 
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j^ Th^ negocifttioDi for pekce did 'not entirely ii&terrapt the epera^ 
tioDt of the war. By the asMstatice oi the catholic InhabitadtB, the 
^oce of Parma acquired possessioD c^ MechiiD ; and some time after#ardf 
6f VUlebl^ock. These lomeB were compensated to the States, bj somtt 
acqoisitioDs which their forces made under the count of Reniieberg ; #hOt 
besidies reducing^ the provide of Friesland, made himself master of De- 
ireoter and Groningen. In the southern pro?inces, the Flemings and 
Walloons were engaged in perpetual hostihties against one another ; but 
BO eiploit was performed by either party ^ sufficiently interestiiig uid Bn" 
yartait to d^^eite to be recorded* 
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HISTORY 

OP T«B REIGN OP 

PHILIP THE SECOND, 

KING OF SPAIN. 
BOOK XVL V, 



DUBING the caqrse of the preceding transactions in the Nether- 
lands, Philip wa^ as^iduouMy employed in preparing to assert his I^I^JJC 
claim tp the kingdom of Portugal, an pbject fitM to inflame a "^^^^ 
more moderate amUtion than that of Philjp, and worthy of all the attention 
and expence which he bestowed in order to acquire it. Under a succe3« 
fipp of l|:i^, who placed th^ir glory in promoting commerce among their 
sal^eots, and in making discoFeries in the remotest regions of the globe^ 
the Portqgv^se had attained a degree of consideration ^mong the (Curo- 
pe^. nations, from which the narrow limito of the kingdom, and the neigh* 
hourbood of the Spanish monarchy, seemed for eyer tP exclude them^ 
Besides establishing settlements in Africa, and the adjacent islands, they 
bM doubled the Cape of Good ({ope, which no European mariners had 
ewet attempted, and had penetrated boldly into almost every comer of th^ 
gres^t eastern ocean, discovering lands till then unknown, and fonndiog 
cij^, witb a view tp the advancemept of their trade. And not satisfied 
With their acquisitions in the East, they had tqrped their arms towards 
America, and planted in Brasil that yalpahle colony of which they stiU 
r^in possession. 

John the Third, the last pf til^o^e great kings under whos^ 
government the Portuguese performed auch mighty achiere- Jjl****" 
Clients, died several years before the present period, leaving his 
throne to Sebastian, his grandson, who was then only three years old. 
TfM young prince gave early indications of m^ny splendid accomplish- 
ments, which excited in the minds of the Portuguese the.most sanguine 
hopes of a prosperous and happy reign ; hut unfortunately for himself^ 
1^ well as for his people, be was anim^ed with the most chifnefical am- 
hjUion, which led him not to imitate the ei^ample of his illustrious ancestors, 
by studying to promote the true happiness of his €ubjec,ts, but prompted 
kim to extend his dominions^ in order to propagate the liomish faith 

This passion was cherished in him by Don Alexis de Mepezes, 
his governor, and Lewis de Camarra, a Jesuit, bis tutor or instruc- tica!oS?^ 
tor } the former of whom was perpetually celebrating the praises *^* 
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of his predecessors, on accoant of their ?ictories over the Moon in 
Africa and the Indies ; while the latter impressed his young mind 
with a persuasion, that it was the first daty of a Christian king, and the 
most acceptable service which he could perform to the Deity, to extend 
the knowledge of the true religion. B^ these means, his ambition was in- 
flamed to a degree of madness ; and, in order to accomplish that design 
which appeared so meritorious and honourable, he once resolved to sail 
with a fleet and armj to India ; nor could his courtiers persuade him to 
relinquish that romantic project, till they proposed that, in place of it, he 
should undertake an expedition against the Mahometans in Africa. From 
this enterprise likewise his wisest counsellors laboured with much solici- 
tude to divert him ; but their exhortations proved inefiectual. Sebastian 
adhered to his purpose with inflexible obstinacy, and exerted himself, with 
great activity, in making preparations for carrying it into execution. 

In the midst of these preparations an opportunity presented 
jggj}^ itself, which he considered as a declaration of Heaven in favour of 
his design. On the death of Abdalla, king of Morocco, his son, 
Muley Mahomet, had seized upon the crown, in contradiction to an esta- 
blished law of succession, that the kingdom should devolve to the brother 
of the deceased king. A civil war ensued, and Mahomet, after having lost 
'several pitched battles, was compelled to leave his uncle, MuleyMoluc, a 
prince of great abiUties and virtues, in possession of the throne. After 
attempting in vain to engage Philip to espouse his cause, Mahomet appUed 
to ISebastian, and ofiered, if he would reinstate him in his dominions, to put 
certain towns into his hands, and to become tributary to the crown oi Por- 
tugal. 

setMtttUm Sebastian listened to these offers with the utmost {Measure, 

!j;3j"jg, and readily engaged to pass over himself to Africa with a fleet and 
toceok army. 

To enable him to fulfil this engagement, be solicited assistance in troops 
from bis uncle the king of Spain, from some Italian powers, and (which 
shews how anxious he was to insure success) from the prince of Orange. 

in answer to the application which he made to Philip, that monarch pro- 
posed an iDtervlew with him, in the town of Guadaloupe in Castile; Sebas- 
tian agreed to this proposal ; and the Spanish historians relate, that, in thf 
interview which was held soon afterwards, Philip endeavonred to dissuade 
him from his intended enterprise ; but that, having found him inflexible, he 
promised, before they parted, to assist him with fifty gallies and five thou- 
sand men. They add, that not long after, Philip dreading that the ^^tt 
number of Turks in the service of Muley-Moluc might reduce Morodco 
under the dominion of the Sultan, made an offer of his friendship to tiot 
prince, who, being likewise under apprehensions of danger from the Turks, 
gladly accepted of it, and entered into the proposed alliance. The same 
historians inform us, that about this time Philip obtained, through the inter- 
cession of the Venetians, a truce of three years from the Sultan ; and that 
he was prompted to humble himself so far, as thus to treat with the invete- 
rate enemies of Christianity (which he had never vouchsafed to do befere), 
bv the anxiety which be entertained with regard to the transactions in the 
Netherlands*. 

The prince of Orange was not less anxious concerning the issue of these 
transactions, yet his conduct was extremely different from that of Phihp ; 
whether it proceeded from his native magnanimity, joined with a desire of 
giving proof, in the sight of all Europe, of the strength of the confederate 

• Ferrerft% vol. x. p, 306. 312. 
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proTinces, or from the hopes of securiog Sebastian's friendship to 
the confederacy in some fature period ; by whichsoever of these 
motives William was influenced on this occasion, he gave the kindest recep- 
tion to Da Costa, the Portuguese ambassador, and afterwards sent three 
thousand Germans to the assistance of Sebastian >>. 

These troops, with ten thousand Portuguese, and some Italians ^j, 
and Spaniards that were sent him by Philip, notwithstanding his 
late treaty with Muley-Mo)uc, made up an army of fifteen thousand men. 
With this army, and a great number of pioneers, Sebastian set sail from Pot- 
tugal in the beginning of summer one thousand five hundred and seventy- 
eight, and landed them all safe at Arzile and Tangiers, where he 
was joined by Mahomet, the exiled king, with a lK>dy of Moorish STmoSm*. 
troops. 

Muley-Moluc, having received early intelligence of his de- 
sign, had endeavoured to divert him from it, by ofifering him cer- Mniey-Moiae. 
tain territories adjacent to those sea-coast towns in Africa which belonged 
to the crown of Portugal. This heroic prince had been the more solicitors 
to prevent Sebastian's invasion, because he laboured under an inveterate 
disease, which he believed would soon prove mortal ; and he was desirous 
to leave his dominions in peace to his brother, whom he considered as his 
rightful heir. But when he found Sebastian deaf to his proposal, he had 
exerted all his native vigour in preparing for his defence, and had drawn 
together an army consisting of more than sixty thousand horse and foot 

With this army he advanced towards the enemy, and when he had arrived 
within a few miles of their camp, as he doubted the fidelity of a part of his 
troops who had formerly been attached to the interest of his nephew, he 
poblished a proclamation, giving liberty to all, who should incline, to pass 
over to the Portuguese. But few of them embraced this opportunity which 
was offered them. His magnanimity, and other virtues, had overcome their 
attachment to Mahomet, and delermined them faithfiiUy to support their 
present sovereign. ^ 

Sebastian was earnestly intreated by his most experienced offi- 
cers, and by Mahomet, who was greatly discouraged at seeing J?§S^5. 
so small a desertion. from his uncle's army, to keep within his in- 
trenchments, near the sea-coast, and not to expose his troops to the risk of a 
battle ; but that obstinate, imprudent prince rejected with disdain this 
wholesome counsel, because he thought that it savoured of timidity, and not 
only led out his army from the camp which he had fortified, but marched 
into the centre of the country to meet the enemy. * 

Moluc's distemper, in the mean time, had made the most rapid progress ; 
yet the strength of his mind was unabated. If he had not dreaded the 
quick af^oach of death, he would have been satisfied with cutting off Se^^ 
bastian's communication with the ships, and as the Portuguese were badly 
famished with provisions, have brought the war to a conclusion without 
fightiog ; but he dreaded the effect which his death might produce upon his 
troops, and therefore resolved to bring on, as soon as possible, a general 
engagement Sebastian's rashness rendered it easy (or him to execute this 
resolution. Without regard to the great superiority of Moluc's forces, 
that infatuated prince ventured to advance into an open country, where the 
whole Moorish army, horse as well as foot, could be employed. Moluc 
improved with great dexterity the advantage which was thus afforded him. 
Having drawn up his army in the form of a half- moon, he went in his litter 
fhjough all the ra^nks, exhorting his troops to remember, that their religion 

b ThVMNII. 
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^^ mod litMiijT were tt sUke ; wad assuring theiB, tluit by whatever pre- 
text Sebastian bad offered to jiietify bis present unprovoked invasUm, 
his real design was,. to reduce the Moors to slavery, and to extirpate their 
reiiiriiin. Then after be had given all tbe inetnic^oas which he thought 
necessary to ensure snecess. finding his strength almost quite fpent, be 
eommitted the comnand of the army to bis brother, and retired to a little 
distance firom tbe field. 

The battle 'was began with a furions di«r.hai^e of the artillery ; 
^SS!^f bat tbe two armies oame soon M> close fight, and the Portuguese 
infantry repulsed tbe Moors in different places with great sla^^ter* 
In the mean time tlK^ Moorish cavalry, amounting to thirty thousand, having 
wheeled roand firom both wings, had tncloied the enemy on every quarter; 
immediately after which, they attacked them on the flanks, and in the rear, 
while they where pursuing the advantage which they had gained over the 
Moorish infantry By the Portuguese b^e, a body of the Moors was re« 
pulsed, and driven towards the place to which Moluc had retired. Fired 
with indignation at the sight, he threw bimaelf out of his litter, and having 
got on horsebadc, by tbe assistance of bis attendanti, he rallied his ^ii^ 
troops, and was aboat to lead tbem back to the field of battle. But by thii 
eaertion tbe small remains of his strength were entirely exhaupted. FGi • 
efficers seeing him unable to support himself on his horse, carried bim to 

his litter, where be fainted, and imly recovered to desire that 
ncMhoT those abo«t bim weuld keep bis death secret (ill the battle AtmH 
lilSf^^^ be dedded ; immediately after whicb* putting his finger on his 

mouth, as a further Miction of seereey, he expired* 

A <mere striking display of strength of mind occurs not in the 
»ii«iiMo- annals of history. Moinc was besides emdued with every aaia*' 

ble and respectable accoMEplishment, being no lops coospfcaoue 
ft>r justice and generosity, and (which were rare endowments in a nUtjre ^ 
of Africa) integrity and candour, than for prudence, vigour, m^guauimit^, 
and fortitude. By his bravery and conduct be delivered his kiagdom from 
the oppression of a tyrannical usurper ; an<l if he had liv0d, he weald 
have advanced it to a degree of prosperity and glory te which it has never 
attained. 

His troops remained under a persuasion, that he was still a spectator ef 
their behaviour. Great numbers of them fell. The Portt^uese, the 
Spaniards, and Germans, fought with the most undaunted intrepidity ; bat 
the horse being driven upon the foot, broke their THnk^. and threw them 
into confusion. The Moorish cavalry then passed forward in tln^usanda oa 
every side, and made dreadful havoc among them, t^ ahnost aH of tbem 
were either slain or taken prisoners. 

Sebastian bisaself, who still survived the fatal catastrophe, bad, in 1S^ 
arrangement «f his troops and in the beginning of the engagemeot^ »Qte4 
the part of an expert commander ; and he gave afterwards mau^ con^pici^ 
eus proofs 'of the most heroic valour, fly ini^ from rank to rank, encoura^m 
and exhorting the troops ; exposing hims^f to every danger ; and wim 
mingling sword in hand with the thickest of tbe enemy. Havic^ had tbve# 
horses killed under bin and his standard-bearer slain, bis soldiers, io tbf^ 
oonftision of battle, mistook another standard for his, which they floek^ 
round, and left their king aknost alcMie. The Moot's calM out to him, thiit 
if he would surrender, they would spare his life ; '* bqt you cannot," re* 
pUed he, ** preserve my honour." Then accompanied only by the count 
ol' Vimioso, Christopher Tavora, and Nunoo de.Mascaregnas, he threw 
himself into the midst of the enemy, and fought desperately, till Vimioso 
and Tavora fell by his side, and he iwmeU, b/eathless and exhausted, ani 
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uBftble any longer to wteld hit sword, was fioiced, add disarm^ by ^^^ 
the surrouttding Moors. 

These men quarrelled witfc one another cooceming their 
royal prisoner, and from frords they had recourse to arms ; S^^f^ ^ 
when a Moorish officer coining up, put an end to the dispuie, by 
discharging a furious stroke of his sabre on the head of the king*. 

In this manner perished the brave^ but rash Sebastian ; whose &te af- 
fords a striking instance of the pernicrous tendency of courage and am*- 
bition, when they are not lelnpered with prudence and nn>deratio& About 
eight thoasaod ol his troops were killed, and all ^e rest, eicept a few wfa^ 
escaped to Arzile and TangierSt were r^nced to sla?ery. Oi the nobility 
the glieate^ part were slain ; and soTeral of the most illustrious families 
in Portugal became extinct ^. 

Doe Henry, grand uncle of Sefaasttan, a cardinai and a priest, 
succeeded to the ^iirone ; iMit being of a weak and sickly con- Dem Ump 
sHitetien^ and ist advanced in y^ears, there was little probability ^Si^ 
either ^t lie would live long, or that be would ieav« any issue • 
behind him : and his short reign served only to pre the sereral pretendkrs 
im his kingdom as opportnnity of preparing to assert their claims t# the 
succession. , 

The cenniidates were seven in nussber : the ^tehess of Bra- c^q^^^i^ 
^gan^a, the kiog of Spain, the deke of Savoy, Don Antonio Prior fbrtteMt- 
ttf Crato, the ddoa of Farma^ Catherine of MedlKsii and the ^^"^'^ 
eovtereign pontifil 

The ftmr first w«re graed^duidnta of Emanuel the 6i«at, &ther of 
> Henry. Tine diitdMss of Braganza was danghter of prince Edward, 
Emanuel^* wecond son ; Philip was «on of t^ empress Isabella, his ^est 
liattghter ; the Mbb of Savoy, of Beatrit his younger daughter ; and Doa 
Antonio was a natural son of Lewis, who was a younger son of Emanuel, 
and brother to the present kifig. The duke of Parma was great grandson 
of Ensaaoel, by a dao^ter of the above -mentioned prince Edward. The 
^acten^metiier of France fbmpded her claim on her supposed descent from 
Aiphonso 111. who died about tkree hundred years before the present period; 
and the |k>pe pretended that Portugal was f eodatory to the see of Rome, 
and banged to him, since ^le mate-heirs in the direct line were eitinct« 
Gregory bad conceived a violent desire to make has natural son a king, 
and he had ence flattered htmself with tise hopes of making him kii^ of 
inelaad, throti^ the assistance «tf {%thp. But as it is inconceivable how 
be ooaM ever expect to persuade Philip to quit Ms claim, so nothing but 
£My «r dbtage could have determined him to prosecute his own, in op- 
fKisition to so powerful an antagonist. 

Thie pretensions of Catherine of Medicis, and her hopes of success, if 
she entertained any, were not less chimerical than those of the pope. It 
cam 'hardly be believed, thaft this political prin^sss, could in her present 
^sompetition, havle any other end ia view, hot to obstruct the ambitious de- 
-9^08 of Ph^ip, and to himish ttie court >of France with pretence for op- 
f»esing him. 

From the dukes of Savoy and Parma, Philip knew that he should not 
meet with opposition ; since besides that his <^«im was hotter founded than 
^ibesrs, ^lese princes were m close alkance with him, and depended inuch 

c The Mecmnt of Sebastian's death rests entirely on the testiinony of Don Nunno de Mas« 
caregnas, who was an eye-witness ; nor did De Thou think there was any reason for eailing 
It in question ; though some other authors insiflnate, ^btat Sebastian laid violent hands upon 
l^ttiMtf 

d Mahomet, the exiled king, was drowiied in attempting to make his escapej^and Hamet, 
JSAuley-Mohis B brother, sttcce^ed to the throne of Pez and Morooco.. edbyOoC 
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upon his support and protection. Coald Don Antonio ha^e proved 
^ ' his mother's marriage, his right to the throne would have been un- 
^estionable. He attempted to -prove it, but in vain. Still, however, 
he persisted in his purpose, and with some address and great activity* be 
gained over a considerable party, among the peof^e. Most of the nobility, 
on the other hand, and the king himself, who knew the vanity of Antonio's 
pretensions to legitimacy, were inclined to support the claim of the dutch- 
ess of Braganzae ; whose right, they thought/ was clearly preferable to 
that o{ Philip, not only because she was descended from Emanuel by a male, 
aad Fhilip by a female ; but because an ancient and fundamental law re- 
quired, that the crown should not be inherited by a stranger. , 

Philip's agents at the court of Lisbon allowed, that if the 
PhUip'.tiUe. Dutchess of Braganza's father had been alive, his tiUe wouM 
have have been indisputable ; but they maintained, that since he had died 
without attaining possession of the throne, nothing but the degree of con- 
sanguinity to £manuel ought to be regarded ; and that as the dutchess and 
he were equal in that respect, the preference was due to a male beibre a 
female. And they farther insisted, that the law which eiclndes sttangeis 
from inheriting the crown was not ^plicable to km, since Portugal ha& 
formerly belonged to the kings of Castile. 

. Besides these considerations, which had very little weight, except Witt 
those who were for other reasons incUned to espouse PhiUp's interest, tbw 
duke de Ossuna, his ambassador, endeavoured to impress the scrupulons 
and timid mind of Henry with a persuasion, that, in opposition to so pow- 
erful a competitor as the king of Spain, it woukl be impossible for the duke 
of Braganza to maintain possession of the throne ; and that the fruits of 
all the glorious discoveries and conquests .which bad been made hj his 
father and brother would be lost, and the kingdom itself inwpfftd in the 
calamities of war; 

Henry's desire to prevent these unhappy consequences, de- 
SuusKsti^ termioed him to proceed with great deliberation m examinii^ 
c<jS]JJtitoS ^^® P*^^* ^^ ^^^ contending parties. He consulted cirilitns 
in different parts of Europe, and called a conventioa of $ie 
States of the kingdom, to give him their opinion with respect tothe. mmt^ 
sures proper to be pursued. The members of the convention < MI | fc ed 
widely in their sentiments from each other, and while some of thoft ^ 
Tised him, without delay, to nominate for his successor whichsoever 4iC|w 
competitors he thought fit, others exhorted him deliberately to ^B|Mla 
the several claims that had been offered. ' In compliance with 
adrice the candidates were cited to appear ; and they all sent con 
ers who pleaded the cause of the princes whom they represente^i 
Henry, as they would have pleaded an ordinary point of right ~ 
civil judge. 

This extraordinary trial, in which^ so great attention 
uSSSiint ^^ ^® P^^ to justice, was suited to the feeble and ir 
character, as well as to the habits of the king, who had sj[ 
life in listening to the idle disputes of theologians. But his conduct v^ 
yerely censured by all men of prudence and understanding. Th^ 
sidered that the fate of kingdoms can almost never be decided by the I 
of principles of law ; and they regarded this farcical trial, not onliy ^ jff* 
less for the purpose which was intended, but as calculated to dj^vitoWe 
kingdom into factions, which must sooner or later produce a ciril ii^ifC^j ' 
Hisimprti. ^^ ought in the beginning, it was said, to have declared i jwjw 
denoe. in favour of the dntchess of Braganza, whose right, accorSai^ik 
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the mott common and obvious l^w of succession, was unquestion- 
able ; and who, besides, was much more acceptable to the nation, * 
than any other of the candidates. He ought, after this, to have caused 
her right to be recognised by the convention of the States, who would 
cheerfully have consented to acknowledge it ; he ought to have required 
an oath of allegiance to her, in the event of his own demise, from the 
army and all persons in public offices ; and then, instead of losing his pre- 
cious time in consulting and deliberating, he ought to have employed it, 
in putting the kingdom into a posture of defence against the king of Spain. 
But Henry was incapable of forming any resolution that required so 
much courage, vigour, and activity. He was no less attached to the dutch* 
«ss of Braganza and no less averse from Philip, than his nolnhty and 
people ; yet he still continued to deliberate as if he had expected to live 
lor many years. 

In order to extricate himself from this perplexity, Henry b^an to 
think seriously of a proposal which had been made to him by some of hit 
counsellors, to marry ; and accordingly, notwithstanding his great age, his 
infirmities, and his having bdrne so long the character of a priest, he sent 
an ambassador to solicit a dispensation from the pope. There was little 
probability of his living to fulfil his intentions, and much less of his leaving 
any issue behind him ; yet Philip, being greatly alarmed at his design, sent 
Ferdinand de Castello, a Doluinican Friar, to dissuade him from it, by 
reminding him of the offence which his marriage would give to all truA 
Catholics, and the triumph it would afford to the LutberanK, and other 
sectaries of the age ; and when Henry refused to admit Castello to an 
audience, a circumstance that furnished Philip with a stronger proof of 
Henry's alienation from him, than any which he had hitherto received, 
he employed all bis interest at Rome, to prevent the pope from granting 
the dispensation. 

In the mean time he spared no pains to conciliate the favour of 
the principal nobility ; and having spread his emissaries over the ^jJiSf^^j, 
kingdom, he published a manifesto, in vindication of his title, call- 
ing upon the people to turn their eyes towards him^ as the only person who 
would have a right to the throne after the decease of the present king. 
This manifesto, whil^ it incensed Henry more than ever against him; served 
10 no degree the purpose for which it was designed. The Portuguese enter- 
tained the thoughts of failing under the dominion of the Castilians with an 
hereditary and violent aversion ; and there was nothing in the character of 
Philip by which their prejudice could be overcome. 

If Henry had availed himself of this disposition of his subjects, and ac' 
koowledged the dutchess of Braganza for his successor, almost the whole 
kingdom would have concurred to support her claim ; and so great a force 
might have been prepared, as, with the assistance of foreign powers, would 
have either determined Philip to abandon bis design, or have prevented 
hiin from carrying it into execution. But as the duke and dutchess of Bra- 
ganza were deterred from exerting themselves, by their dread of Philip, 
and the weak irresolute conduct of the king ; so Henry still flattered him- 
self with the vain conceit, that Philip, as well as the other competitors, 
virould submit to his decision. 

Towards his nephew, Henry acfted with much less hesitation 
and reserve, than towards the other candidates. Having obtain- Don Ani<^ 
ed a hull from the pope, empowering him to judge of Antonio's ujf^il^te^ 
claim to legitimacy, he examined the witnesses whom Antonio 
produced to prove his mother's marriage ; and, having extorted from two 
of them a confession of their having been surborned, while the other two 
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-^ coDtradicted each other ih dcliveriog their evidence, Heory, on thii 
foundation, joined with the circumstance of the Prior's being nien*- 
tioned by his father in his latter will as his natnral son, passed sentence, 
declaring him to be illegitimate. 

Antonio bad influence afterwards to persuade the pope to recall his boll, 
on the pretence of the king's haying exceeded his powers. By this treat- 
ment Henry was highly exasperated, both against the pope and Don Anto- 
nio ; and he indulged his resentment against the latter, by banishing him first 
from the court, and afterwards from the Icingdom. In obedience to this sen- 
tence, Antonio retired for some time into Castile ; but he soon retnrned, 
and found, that his ancle's conduct towards him had not produced that ^• 
fect upon the people which Henry had expected. Their attachment to thf 
Prior remained as strong as ever ; and, as no pains were taken to form a 
party in the interest of the dutchess of Braganza, great numbers of the 
people were entirely devoted to him, and regarded him as their only re- 
source against the tyranny of Spain 

From this disposition of the people, together with the activity 
Philip*! nA- which Antooio displayed in augmenting the number of his partis 
2£i^S[^ zans, Philip perceived that he must not satisfy himself with ai^|^ 
ments, manifestoes, and private applications to individuals, bnl 
must resolve to support his claim by force of arms. Agreeably to this re- 
solution, he issued orders for levying troops in Spain, Italy, and Germany ; 
and gave instructions to the marquis de Santa Croce to hold ^e fleet in 
readiness for action. He was aware how much reason he had to expect 
opposition from several of the European powers ; and, in order to prevent 
them from being alarmed, he caused a report to be propagated, tiu^, bar** 
ing entered lately into an alliance with the new king of Morocco, his pre- 
sent military preparations were intended for an expedition which he had 
agreed to undertake, in conjunction with that monarch, against Aiders. 
This pretext served the purpose which he designed ; and neither the king 
of France, nor the queen of England, nor any Italian or German prince, 
seemed to attend to his operations. 

In the mean time, Henry's health declined daily, and all about him per* 
ceived that his death was rast approaching. He appeared now more^^^ 
reus than ever to have his successor fixed ; and having for this p«rpdii^ 
summoned the States to meet at Almerin, he seems to have resolved to 4i^ 
dare himself either in fiivour of the ^ing of Spain, or the dutcbei|i|l 
Braganza according as he should find the one or the other of these tamMf^ 
titors most acceptable to the States.** But the members of this a asei M ^ 
could not agree. Most of the nobility and ecclesiastics had, by diflfciwa 
means, been g^ned over to the interest of Philip, while the deputies of fm 
cities were animated with the most irreconcilable aversion to his ^rsotiradF 
government. •■ r-** 

peath of ^^ ^^® midst of their deliberations and disputes the king 

^TitBo** ^^^^^^fi ^^^ nomination of his successor to five persons^ ta.% 
he committed the regency of the kingdom. 

The first act of the administration of the regents was to send 
dors to Philip, to dissuade him from having recourse to arms, tiH^ ac 
to the will of the late king, they should deliver their judgment con 
his right to the succession. But to this request, Philip, whose prep 
were now complete, gave the following reply : '^ That his right was < 
and indisputable ; that he would not submit it either to the regenlf, mt^. 
the States ; and that he did not desire to have any judgment whatever mMt 
in confirmation of it." i "■ 

By this answer the regents were thrown into great perplezi^. A Mtf ' 
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jority of them stood well affected towards Philip, but they were pre- ^^^ 
vested from declaring in his faronr, by their dread of the indignation 
of the people, and were obliged to issue orders for equipping the fleet, and 
strengthening the fortifications and garrisons of the frontier towns. But 
the great exertion which had been made lately by Sebastian, and the ex- 
hausted state to which the kingdom had been reduced, by the numberless 
expeditions to India and America, from which no fruit had been yet derived, 
sufficient to compensate either for the expence which they had cost, or the 
loss of men which they bad occasioned, rendered it impossible for the re- 
gents, if they had been ever so much inclined, to secure the kingdom 
against so great a force as the Spanish monarch had prepared. 

His army, including four thousand pioneers, amounted to thirty- 
five thousand men, and his fleet consisted of thirty men of war, |52*5ji 
seventeen frigates, and seventy gallies and ships of burden loaded Mrmy. 
ivith provisions and military stores. It was not likely that so great 
a fleet and army would find employment in subduing a kingdom so ill pre- 
pared for defence, and so much weakened by intestine divisions, as Portu- 
gal at the present period. But besides that Philip was, from natural tem- 
per, generally cautious to excess in his military enterprises it should seem 
that, in the present case, he regarded the importance of the prize more 
than the difficulty of attaining it ; unless it be supposed, that he still had 
reason to apprehend that the French and English would interpose. 

He gave the command of the fleet to the marquis of Santa 
Croce, who was reckoned the ablest naval officer in Spain. But ^f|i!!'s^ 
he hesitated for some time with regard to the person whom he cn>ce, 
should place at the head of his land-forces. His hesitation, 
however, did not proceed from any doubt which he entertained with regard 
to the merit and abilities of his generals. For the duke of Alva was still 
alive ; whom Philip knew to be possessed of every qualification requisite 
to secure the success of his intended enterprise. 

Alva, upon his return from the Netherlands, had been admitted 
by Philip to the same degree of favour and confidence which he had ^£j^ 
formerly enjoyed. But his son, Don Oracia de Toledo, having de- Aiva. 
bauched one of the maids of honour, under a promise of marriage, 
Philip had put him under arrest, and given orders that he should not be re- 
leased till lie should consent to fulfil his engagement : notwithstanding 
which, his father had assisted him in making his escape $ and, in order ef- 
fectually to disappoint the king's intention, had concluded a marriage be* 
tween him and his cousin, a daughter of the marquis of ViUena. 

Pliilip, highly provoked with Qiis contempt of his authority, had banished 
the duke from court, and confined him to the castle of Uzeda. Alva bore 
this indignity with extreme impatience, and persuaded the pope, and some 
other foreign princes, to employ their intercession in his behalf ; but all 
his applications for forgiveness had hitherto been ineflectual, and he had 
remained almost two years in confinement. This severity, exercised for so 
.small an oflence, towards an old friend ^nd servant, in the decline of life, 
was by some ascribed to Philip's imperious temper, and his implacable re- 
sentment ; whilst others said, that he had been long disgusted with Alva's 
arrogance ; and that the duke's conduct in the afiair of his son, was only a 
pretence which Philip made use of, to justify himself for dismissing from 
his presence a man whose temper and manners were become intolerable. 

To whichsoever of these motives Philip's treatment of Alva could be 
ascribe, it was expected, that neither his pride, nor his natural suspicion 
and distrust, would have suffered him to commit the charge of an enterprise 
of so great importance s^ the present, to one towards whom he had shevni 
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himself so ioexorahle 5 and it excited great iurprise, wben he Aent 
two of his necretaries to the dake, to inquire whether his health 
would permit him to undertake the command of the army wl^ich he had 
prepared for the conquest of Portugal To this inquiry, Alva* without he- 
sitation, replied, that he was ready to devote the httk health and strength 
vtfaat were \e(i him to the service of the king ; and immediately afterwards 
he set out for Barajas to receive his instructions. He desired liberty to 
pay his respects to Philip at Madrid. But so ungracious was this prince 
even towards such of his ministers as he esteemed the most, and so inca- 
pable of entirely forgiving any offence or injury, that he refused to grant 
him admittance into his presence ; and, having transmitted his instmctioBS 
to him at Barajas, he ordered him to join the army as soon as possible. 
Those who remembered the barbarous cruelty which Alva had exercised 
in the Netherlands, were not sorry for the mortification which he suffered 
on the present occasion ; but they could not with-hold the tribute of ap- 
plause which was due to him, on account of that inflexible fidelity so be- 
coming in a subject towards the sovereign^ which determined him, in the 
extremity of old age, to expose himself to all the hazards and hardships of 
war, in order to advance the interest of a prince by whom he had been 
treated so ungratefully. 

From Barajas Alva went, as soon as he had received lus in- 
th?*^Mi«h structions, to join the troops, which were assembled at Badajox ; 
^'i» and soon afterwards he began his march towards £lva8 and OM- 

*^ ^ ' ven^a. These, and all the other towns which lie north fronot the 
Tagus, as far as Setubal, on the western coast, though extremely averse 10 
the Spanish government, yet being utterly unprepared for resistance, opes* 
ed their gates and proclaimed Philip for their sovereign. ^ 

The marquis de Santa Croce, who had set sail with the fleet from Port 
St. Mary near Cadiz, found the same facility in reducing Faro, Lagos^ Jund 
other towns on the coast of Al^rva and Antejo ; and he came in ^bt of 
Setubal in a few days after the arrival of the land forces at thsU plaoe. 

Jlitherto almost no blood had been shed, and neither the fleiC 
^^f^'niSh ^^^ army had met with any opposition to retard their pregTMS* 
KmaT The duke of Alva intended next to march without delay lo IfaK 
capital, but it was necessary, he thought, to proceed new fvMl 
greater circumspection than before, as Don Antonio had drawn to^e^kertc 
considerable body of forces, had been admitted into Lisbon, where he nip 
proclaimed king by the people, and had strengthened several of the taMI^ 
and forts by which the Spanish army must pass in their approach ttt^fell' 
city. 



Three ways of reaching Lisbon were proposed in a council of wariM 
was held on this occasion. One of these was to cross the Tagus^ -40^ 
mites above the city, at the towns^ of Alnaerin and Santaren ; nnothrr^iji 
send round the fleet to Aknada, and to put the troops on board at that ]A 
which lies almost directly opposite to Lisbon ; and the third, to carrj 
army round by sea from Setubal to Cascaes. The two first of these li 
I was thought preferable to the last, by most of the ^^cers, becaase tliqr 
were safer ; yet the last was embraced by the duke of Alva. He arlriiiftit* 
le^ed the justness of what his officers advanced in support of their ^"jp- 
nion, but he observed that as the fleet was at hand, the army could he iiS^ 
mediately put on board ; that the passage to Cascaes was not long, and tM^. 
as the enemy were ill prepared for their deience, his suooess wou&l-he 
greatly facilitated by the celerity of his approach. 

Alva was not disappointed in his expectation of the efiect which hm aiid* 
dea arrival was calculated to produce ufou ike Portugisese. Ihc^ 
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drawD up along the shore, as if they had intended to dispute his 
landing ; bat no sooner had the ships begun to tire upon them, than ^'^ 
they retired, and suffered him to land, and put his men in order, ivithout giv- 
ing him the smallest molestation. 1 hey might still have obstructed his ap* 
proach to Cascaes, as his road thither lay over a hill, defended with a bat- 
tery of cannon, and full of rugged rocks and brambles, of which Don 
Diego de Meneses, commander in chief of the Portuguese under Don Anto- 
nio, had taken possession with between three and four thousand men. Alva 
ordered the Spaniards to attack them, without being deterred, either by the 
strength of the ground or the number of the enemy An old experienced 
officer, o£ the name of Bariettos, an intimate friend of Alva's, asked him 
in a whimper, Whether his attempting^ with so little precaution, to dislodge 
an enemy mo strongly situated, did not resemble the action of an ardent 
youBg warrior, rather than that of ao experienced general ? Alva smiled, 
aod repUed, That a good general ought, on some occasions, to employ the 
prudence and circumspection of old age, and in others, the ardour and con- 
fidence of youth. The event shewed ^at his conduct, though apparently 
rash, was well adapted tb Uie present circumstances. The Spaniards, in- 
spired with tbeir generates confidence, advanced boldly, and the Portuguese 
(almost all of whom were raw and undisciplined) retreated without waiting 
HHT their approach. 

Alva laid siege immediately afterwards to the town and castle of Cas- 
caes, aod by the briskness of his operations he soon compelled the gar- 
riaoo to surrender. But on this occasion he sullied that renown which his 
wisdosa and vigour would have procured him, by the cruelty which he 
exercised towi^vis such of the Portuguese as had thrown themselves upon 
bis mercy. In violation of his promise to Don Antonio de Castro, lord of 
Gasca^K wbo had Joined him upon the first arrival in the kii^dom, he 
garve uf» the town to be plundered by the Spaniards, and having sent all 
Sie soldiers in the garrison to the gallies, he put to death, without any form 
of trial, Don Diego de Meneses, a cobleman of an illustrious family, and 
one who, on account of his personal merit, was universally respected and 
beloved. To this barbarity Alva was prompted by private resentment 
again^ Meseses^ ; although it may be presumed that he would not have 
ventured to indulge it on the present occasion, had he not known that his 
^x>adiact was conformable to the sentiments of the king. It was calculated 
to inspire the Portuguese with terror, but it served likewise more than 
^ver to aiieoate thedr affections ; and considering how much superior the 
SfAniah fleet and army were to any force which had been prepared to op- 
pose them, it could not be coloured with the tyrant's ordinary plea of ne- 
cetsitf. 

From the town of Cascaes, Alva led his army against the forts of St. 
Jioha aad Belen, both which he soon reduced to the necessity of surren- 
derii^ ; and being seconded in his operations by the Beet, the example of 
ihtse places was quickly followed by Almada, and aln>ost all the other for- 
tified towns on both sides of the river. 
■ Dunng these transactions, Don Antonio, after having, from ^ 

a eon(HOOsnes8 of the weakness of his party, essayed in vain ° ^^^0. 
to obtain advantageous terms from Philip, had pitched his camp, with all 
the forces which he could collect, on the east side of the river of Alcan- 
tara on the road to Lisbon^. 

Alva amused himself for several days with the hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, in order to afford time for the operation of a spirit of despondency 
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that prevailed in AntODio's army. Meanwhile he omittecl not to procure 
the most accurate information concerning the situation and strength at 
his camp ; and,*on the 26th of August, he resoWed to attack it. Before he 
eoald approach the entrenchments, it was necessary that he should make 
himself master of the bridge of Alcantara, or lead his army to a considera- 
ble distance up the ri?er, the banks of which were so steep and rugged, 
as rendered it impossible to transport either horse or foot in sight of the 
nemy Having drawn up his main arm> in order of battle, directly opposite 
to the Portuguese camp, he sent'the horse under his son Ferdinand de To- 
ledo, and two thousand select infantry, under Sancio d'Avila, to cross ^le 
river several miles higher, where the banks were practicable, whilst he 
ordered Colonna, with the Itahans, to make an assault upon the biidge. 

Colonna's troops were twice repulsed, but in the third onset, being sup^ 
ported by a body of Germans, which the duke sent to their asststaacet 
they drove the Portuguese before them, and secui^d possession of the 
bridge. 

Soon afterwards Toledo and d'Avila appeared. The For- 
potSik««» u^ tuguese, astonished at the sight of them, and dreading that 
der Aatonio. their Communication with the city might be intercepted, threw 
down their arms after a short resistance, and betook them- 
selves to flight. The Spaniards pursued, and slew between two and three 
thousand before they could reach the town. 

Don Antonio, who displayed on this occasion neither fortitude nor coo- 
duct, had fled with his troops to Lisbon. There he knew that he jcould 
not remain long in safety, as, besides the insufficiency of the fortificatioiis^ 
the magistrates, and many of the inhabitants, were disaffected to his io- 
terest ; and therefore, immediately after releasing all tbe prisonen in the 
city (a poor expedient to recruit his ruined army), he set out, attended 
by the count de Vimioso, and the bishop of la Guarda, with a small num- 
ber of troops, for the town of Santaren. 

The magistrates of Lisbon did not hesitate a moment in resolving to sub- 
mit to the conqueror, and the town was, immediately after the battle, de- 
livered into his hands The Portuguese fleet at the same time struck thejv 
colours to the marquis de Santa Croce, and received 9uch a number of bis 
Castiiians on board as gave him the entire command. 

It was now become Philip's interest to provide for the se^uaU 
Cruel treat, ty of Lisbon and its suburbs, as much as for that ot any of fiii. 
S^rt^e!^ towns in Spain ; and Alva so far fulfllled his engagement jp^^ 
the magistrates, as to prevent any formidable number imJ^- 
troops from entering the town : but he gave up the suburbs (wbich'l 
at that time no less considerable than the town itself*^) to be 
and plundered, without making any distinction between the friend^'^ 
enemies of the king. He sufiered them likewise to pillage the hoqa^ j 
such of the inhabitants within the town as had discovered any attac%* ' 
to Don Antonio, and he allowed parties to go out and plunder a^ 
country and villages in the neighbourhood. A Spanish historian sa^e^J 
the soldiers committed these enormities without the duke's permissiCMi, 



BO punishment was ever inflicted- on them, and no restitution wa« ^9ljik 
made to the many thousand innocent persons, who were involved ll^^p|r 
same common ruin with the guilty. - 'db 

After a conduct so barbarous and impolitic, there was little rewb|l^^ 
expect that the people of Lisbon would be able soon to overcome iSm 
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aversion to the Spanish government. From their dread of Alva's ty- 
ranny they took the oath of aDegianc/e which was prescribed to them ; ****' 
and, from the same motive, they were present at those public rejoicings 
which be appointed to be celebrated on account of his success ; but being 
unable to conceal the anguish of their minds, the acclamations which they 
uttered were feeble, and intermixed with sighs and groans. 

The duke of Alva's joy, soon after his entrance into Lisbon, was inter- 
rupted by intelligence which he received from Spain, that Philip had fallen 
sick, and that his physicians were extremely apprehensive of Hthe issue of 
his distemper. Alva knew th^t the king's death, at this crisis, would pro- 
bably render all his labours and success in Portugal abortive, and there- 
fore he suspended for a while the prosecution of the war. 

In this interval Don Antonio exerted himself with great ac- 
tivity, and employed every expedient which he or his parti- Newprepam- 
xans could devise to raise another army, Mattering himself with Awlnli.^^*** 
the hope of being able to maintain his ground, till the French, 
or some other foreign power, should be persuaded to espouse his cause* 
In the town of Santaren he had lately been received by the people as their 
only rightful sovereign, and every mark of affection and respect had been 
shewn him ; yet so great a change had his defeat and flight produced, that 
they refused to admit him within the town till he engaged that he should 
not remain in it beyond a limited time ; and, immediately afler his de- 
parture, they sent ambassadors to the duke of Alva with an offer of sub- 
mission. ^ 

From Santaren Antonio directed his course northwards, and in the pro- 
vince which lies between Minho and I>ouro, he prevailed upon eight or 
nine thousand of the inhabitants to take up arms. With these tumultuary 
troops he procured admittance, partly by force and partly by persuasion^ 
first into Aveiro, and afterwards into the city of Oporto ; but in both these 
places he exercised a degree of severity towards those whom he suspected 
to be his enemies, that was extremely ill calculated to increase the number 
of his friends 

He remained at Oporto till he was informed that the duke of Alva, being 
delivered from his anxiety with. regard to the king's health, had sent a part 
of his forces against him, under Sancio d'Avila, who was advancing towards 
the banks of the Douro with great rapidity. D'Avila had under his com- 
mand only five or six thousand horse and foot, and Antonio's army consis- 
ted of .about nine thousand ; but from past experience, the latter was deeply 
sensible of the difference between his undisciplined forces and those of 
cPAvila, and he was well acquainted with the character of that general ; 
1^0, in the Netherlands, and other places, had given the most conspicuous 
fkoofs of military skill and intrepidity. His safety, he knew, depended on 
bis preventing the Spaniards from crossing the Douro, which, for many 
nales above Oporto, was so deep and rapid, that without boats they could 
not attempt to pass it. He exerted himself therefore with diligence in re- 
moving the boats and barks from the south side of the river, and planted his 
trteps at different places on the north side, to watch the motions of the 
enemy. 

' In the mean time d*Avila advanced, and took possession of p^^ 
VSdanova, a little town which stands opposite to Oporto. From S?^|^^ 
that place he sent a party of his troops in search of boats ; who S^^**^, 
returned without success : but d'Aviia being resolved to omit 
nothing in his power to accomplish his design, sent them back with orders to 
pursue their march a great way further up the river, which they did ac- 
eordingly, and collected about twenty boats, from places at so great adis> 
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UDCe from Oporto, that Antonio bad judged it anoccessary to remove 
them. StilL however, most of the Spanish officers thought it imprac- 
ticable to effectuate their passage with 90 small a number ; and it was im- 
possible to bring them down the river, on account of some armed vessels 
which Antonio kept ready to intercept them. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, d'Avila ordered a part of his troops to march up to the place where 
the boats lay, and there he transported them, without opposition, to the 
other side. These troops had time to intrench themselves, before the 
enemy received intelligence of their landing ; and, under the shelter of 
their intrenchments, the rest of the forces were immediately carried over 
in the same way. 

This unexpected success in the beginning of his enterprise, 
geft«tof gave d'Avila the highest assurance of victory, and demonstrated 
toniQ. how little reason he had to dread the efforts of an enemy, who, on 
so critical an occasion, had shewn themselves so deficient both m 
courage and vigilance. Their conduct afterwards was such as their negli- 
gence and cowardice, in permitting the Spaniards to land in small bodies, 
one after another, gave reason to expect. D'Avila drove thera before bim, 
till, with very hlUe bloodshed, they were entirely routed and dispersed. 
This active general lost no time in sending a party of horse in pursuit of 
Don Antonio, who had fled, accompanied by a small number of his parti- 
zans, to Viana, a town on the sea-coast near the northern frontier of the 
kingdom. Upon the approach of the Spaniards to that place, he attempted 
to make his escape by sea, but was driven back by a violent storm, which 
overtook him soon after he had embarked. He then dismissed his attend- 
ants, and, disguising himself in the dress of a common sailor, eluded the 
search of his pursuers. PhiUp had recourse to his favourite weapon, a 
proscription, and ofllred a reward of eighty thousand ducats to any person 
who should deliver him into his hands. Notwithstanding this, so great was 
the aversion of the Portuguese towards the Castilian government, or such 
their attachment to Antonio, that no person was tempted by the proffered 
reward, either to seize him, or to give information of the place of his re- 
treat. Antonio remained in the country between the Minho and Douro 
from November till May, living sometimes in the houses of the nobility, 
and sometimes in monasteries and convents, till he found an opportunity of 
going by sea to France. 

After the dispersion of the Prior's army, all the towns between 
Entire rab. the Mioho and Douro opened their gates, and submitted to the 
'Postal ; conqueror. The regents appointed by the late king had some 6me 
before declared themselves for Philip ; and the duke of Bra^ 
ganza, who seemed to have despaired from the beginning of being able to 
assert his wife's title to the throne against so potent an antagonist, had taken 
the same oath of fidelity and allegiance that was required from others. 
_ The colonies in America, Africa, and the Indies, which be- 

*® *** longed to the crown of Portugal, quickly followed the example 
of the mother-country ; nor did PhiHp find employment for his arms in 
any part of the Portuguese dominions but the Azores, where Antooiif t 
agents had persuaded the people to proclaim him kipgj Some troops wbich 
were sent against them under an officer of the name of Valdes, were de- 
feated by the governor of Angra. in the following year Antonio obtain^ 
from the court of France a fleet of sixty s^ips, with about six thousand 
troops, which he landed on one of the isles called St. Michael ; but the 
marquis of Santa Croce coming upon him with a fleet and army much su- 
perior to his, obtained a decisive victory over the French both by sea anti 
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land, and afterwards reduced all the inhabitants to a state'of entire ^^^ 
subjection and obedience ^. 

The success of Philip's arms, and the great accession of dominion which 
he had thereby acquired, occasioned much anxiety to the neighbouring 
powers ; and excited in the Dutch and Flemings the most alarming appre- 
hensions. They had with rniinite difficulty withstood his efforts, while he 
was employed in the pursuit of that plan of conquest which he had now 
carried into execution ; and they seemed, at this time, to have much great- 
er reason than ever to dread that they should soon be obliged to submit to 
whatever terms of peace he should be pleased to prescribe. Yet, as will 
appear from the sequel, Philip's acquisition of the Portuguese dominions in 
India served rather to expose him to the assaults of his revolted subjects, 
than to furnish him with the means of subduing them, and contributed more 
than any other event to that wealth and greatness which they afterwards 
attained f. 

r Antonio escaped, and once more returned to France, and the marqnia de Santa Cmce 
ti^ated all hb French priaonert as pirates, because war had uoC heen declared between France 
and d{MiiB. 

s Thnani ktetjmi temp. an. 1 579-80. Cabr^ra^ I. xaii. Ferrerasy pi^ xv. See. 
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While PbiUp't arms were employed id subduing the Porta* 
^t^B^af- S^^^^* ^^ prince of Parma had little room for the exertioo of that 
mn ia the activity and enterprise, by which his character was so emioently 
gS£^ distinguished. Having, according to his late agreement with tlie 

southern provinces, dismissed his Spanish and Italian forces, he 
had thereby weakened his army so much as to render it unable to keep the 
field. The States of these provinces had laboured in vain to fulffl their 
part of the agreement Their finances were exhausted, all their levies 
were carried on slowly, and their cavalry were so few in number, that Uiey 
had been obliged to consent that Farnese should retain some of the ftMreigm 
horse for his body guard. 

It was fortunate £>f him, that at this juncture the confederates were in t 
similar state of weakness. After the departure of their auxiliaries, <mI^ 
a small number of troops remained ; and after the revolt of so many olthe 
nobility, and the death of the count de Bossut, which happened about tm 
time, there was scarcely a single officer, a native of the Netherlands, whom 
they could intrust with the chief command. Matthias, a young man of bo 
experience, bore the name, but was incapable of dischaiging the duties of 
governor. The whole weight of the administration lay upon the prince 
. of Orange, who was involved in an endless maze of the most intricate po- 
litical negociations ; and without his continual presence, activity, andli- 
filance, Uie weak frame of the confederacy would quickly have faltelfi 

E'eces. William was therefore obhged to leave the direction of militaiy ]tf> 
irs to the count of Renneberg, La Noue, and Norris ; and althoo^ mm 
men were not deficient either in spirit and intrepidity, or in prudence mi 
good conduct, yet they neither had forces sufficient to undertake any im- 
portant enterprise, nor means to support sUch as were under their dm^ 
«iand». 

The greatest part of Brabant and Flanders had acceded to the union of 

m Beaivoi^ part H. lib, r. 
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Utrecht ; but the ttrftpgth of tb# coofbd«r«oy waf oot proportioned ^^^ 
to its extent. The union of the several memhen was not safficientlj 
oompect, the administratis was oot properly ascertained, and there was 
no comnon centre of power and authority established. The troops were 
scattered in small bodies throughout the Drovinces ; no adequate provision 
was/made for their pay ; they lived at tree quarters on the inhabitants ; 
end, as luxury is the constant attendant of liceotiopsoess, the country was 
mtseraUy oppressed and plundered^ and the people reduced to an incapa* 
eity of furnishing the necessary contributions and supplies. In this situation 
many persons lamented that they had not embraced the opportunity lately 
afforded them, of making their peace with the king ; and they began to ac- 
cuse the prince of Orange, who had advised them to reject the conditions 
that had been offered, of having preferred his private interest to that of 
the provinces. A spirit of discontent prevailed every where, except in 
Holland and Zealand, and it was generally believed, that they must soon 
either make their peace with the king of Spain, or elect some other sove- 
reign able to deliver them from the calamities with which they were over- 
Hrhelmed. 

The prince of Orange was at this time in Ghent, employed in 
qoieting the disturbances above-mentioned. At the desire of the ^bd^dSh 
States he published a vindication of bis conduct, together with txm* 
bis sentiments concerning the causes of that distress in which the 
provinces were involved, and the means of their deliverance. As what he 
inid on this occasion, and some weeks afterwards, in the assembly of the 
States at Antwerp, contains an interesting view of the situation of the Ne-^ 
Iberlands at the present period, it will not be improper to lay before the 
reader an abstract of the principal particulard. 

He began with complaining of the injustice of those "by whom 
h^ bad been accused of having contributed to render ineffoctuaf ^P^ln^dby 
the late negociation for peace at Cologn. *' For no person in , onj^^^ 
the 'Netberlaods, he said, had greater reason than himself to 
wish for peace^ since without it he could nevet hope to obtaio either the 
liberty of his son, whom he had not se^n ibr many years» or the recovery 
of the many rich inheritances which he had lost, oc the power of passing 
the remainder of hk life, which now began to decline, free from labour 
and anxiety. But while for these reasons, joined with compassion for the 
Busertes of the people, no person could more ardently desire to have an 
fend put to the war, he could not help considering war, with all its calami- 
ties, as infinitely preferable to the proffered peace ; by one article of which 
many hundred tlM>usands of the inhabitants would have been driven into 
«xi]e ; ^nd by another, all wbo remained exposed to tbe cruelty of the 
Spaniards, without any security either for their liberty or their lives, but 
the promises of those by whom the most solemn oaths had been often vio- 
lated. These were not his sentiments only of the peace that had been 
offered, but the sentiments likewise of the States, and of all the sincere 
£ri^ids of their country ; nor could that detraction and calumny in which 
BUiny persons had of late indO^d themselves, be ascribed to any other 
«au9e, but the secret machinations of those, wbo, from selfish viewt^ were 
desirous of reducing the Netherlands under tho Spanish yoke. 

«» There was much ground, he acknowledged, for complaining of Aekre«^ 
gttlarities of which the troops had been guilty iu some of the provinces ; but 
Dotlnng could be more unjust ttian to throw the blame on those wbo were 
intrusted with the reins of government The governors of States ought 
to be judged of sometimes by the orders which they issued, and not by the 
success with which their measures were accompanied ; for what could it 
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1580. ^^^^' ^^ iDterpoM tbeir authority, when they wanted power to eDforce 
obedience ? The disregard shewn by many, to the 6rdcrs of the 
States, and council, was the principal source Of the eyils complained oi 
In all the proTinces, except Holland and Ze^and, there wa» scarcely a 
single town that would admit the garrisons appointed for its defence. To 
thij^ was to be ascribed that facility with which the enemy had made theoh 
selves masters of Allost, and other places ; and it was owing to the same 
cause, that the troops were so much scattered throughout ti^ provinces; 
the consequence of which was, that the inhabitants of the country and ojf 
the open towns, suffering* equally from the forces of the States that lived at 
free quarters upon them, and from the incursions of the enemy, were to- 
tally disabled from contributing their share of the public expenses. Thus 
there was no fund sufficient for the regular payment of the troops ; with- 
out which, it was in vain to expect either that they could be kept undec 
proper discipline or employed successfully in any important enterprise. 

** To remedy the abuses complained of, the most effectual method was ' 
to place numerous garrisond in the frontier towns. For if this-^vere done, 
the great number of small garrisons would become unnecessary ;' and ^ 
interior parts of the provinces beii^ thereby delivered both from the op- 
pressions of their friends and the devastations of the enemy, the peofde 
woulS be more able to furnish their proportion of the supplies^ the troops 
' would be paid more regularly, and disipline more easily maintained. 

'* The States ought not however to stop there, but to exert themselves 
strenuously in drawing together such an army of regular forces, as might 
face the enemy in the field, or at least disturb and interrupt their opera- 
tions. It was tbeir want of such an army that had occasioned the loss of 
Maestricht ; aud, if care were not ^ken to supply that want, there was 
ground to apprehend, that the confederacy would soon be stript of all the 
towns in the inland provinces. But in order to carry this, or any other 
expedient into execution, it was necessary that, instead of suffering each 
town or province to dispose of its troops and contributions as it thought fit, 
a senate or' council should be established, with authority to determiae 
every thing relative to the appticallon of the public funds andthe condoct 
of the war. 

*' He was far from intending that this council should be invested with 
the power either of imposing taxes or of enacting laws. He meant only 
that it should be empowered to levy such taxes as were imposed, and ta 
execute such laws as were enacted by the general States of the uiuoa* 
TKat it should not be subject to be controlled by particular towns or pro- 
vinces ; nor obliged, iif applying the public money, distributing garrisoas^ 
and regulating the motions ot* the troops, to have recourse on e^ery emer^ 
gency to the States ; but should have such a degree of discretionary power 
conferred upon it. as would enable it to seize the opportunities of action 
when they offered, and to conduct the operations of the war with secre<7 
and dispatch." 

• ^ * Besides these and some other points of less importance^ / 

SlSSf^^ William ventured, both in the* writing which he published^' 
torai«wnce tbeir . and afterwards in the assembly of the States, toetplainUs 
^' sentiments concerning another subject, which he had Jong nh 

volved, and concerning which hit had sounded the inclinations of many of 
tfce deputies. Having, before the present period, despaired that peace 
could ever be restored between the king and the confederated provinces^ 
he exhorted the deputies to consider, whether they were not now in a sit* 
nation which required that, renouncing their allegiance to Piitlip, they 
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filuMilcl transfer it to some other prince, who was able and willing to 
defettdthem. iwo. 

. In the eyes of the greater p^ of Europe, this proposal ap- 
peared In die highest degree audacious. Philip had, CTer since ^»» "*•****■' 
his accession, been considered as the most powerful prince of the age ; 
be had lately received an immense increase of power by the acquisttion of 
Portugal, and men could not doubt that the revolted provinces must soon 
yield to his superior arms, and bitterly repent of the offence which th^y 
had given hini. 

Reasons however were not wanting to shew, that the measure proposed 
was the best which the people of the Netherlands could embrace in their 
present, circumstances. If they could have entertained the prospect of 
obtaining peace on tolerable terms, Jt might be difiOncult perhaps entirely to 
vindicate their .conduct. The evils which accompany a change of govern- ' 
ment, are generally so great, and the obligation to maintain the present, so 
Strang and powerful, that nothing but the most urgent necessity can ever 
justify a people for shaking off their allegiance to their legal prince. But, 
firom the issue of the late negociations at Cologn, it was manifest, not only 
that Philip w;» unalterably ^ed in his purpose to govern the Netherlands 
with despotic authority, in contradiction to their fundamental rights and 
laws ; but that the utter extirpation of the protestants, who were now be- 
come a most considerable part of the people was k condition, without 
which he was determined never to be reconciled. Oesoiation therefore, 
and slavery, must have been the certain consequences of peace, and no 
greater evil could be apprehended from a continuance of the war. 
^'Even allowing (said the prince of Orange, in the assembly of the 
States) that the king should be pei^uaded, by any mediating power, to 
grant us such conditions as our consciences would suffer us to Accept, yet 
what security can we obtain for his fulfilling them ? He has, before this 
time, been set at liberty by the pope from his most sacred obligations. 
ft is an established maxim of Philip and his counsellors, that with heretics, 
BQch as we are, no promises, or oaths are binding. Although he were 
ef himself inclined to fulfil his engagements, yet the Roman pontiff and the 
Spanish inquisitors would reclaim, and soon persuade him to alter his in- 
tention. It has been said by some, continued William, that he is a prince, 
of a compassionate disposition, and that we may safe1J|^rely upon his mercy. 
Of the truth of this, we can best judge from what we have seen and 
known. Do the deeds that have been perpetrated by his command, in 
India, in Italy, or in Granada, authorise us to form this favourable judg- 
ment of his character ? Has not every corner of the Netherlands been 
overflowed with the blood of thousands of our countrymen, barbarously 
butchered by his command ? Are not all the neighbouring kingdoms filled 
with his subjects, who have been driven from their native land, either to 
enrich the countries that have afforded them prot€fction, with our trade 
9Dd manufactures, or to dra^ out a miserable life in poverty and exile ? 
We. know how grievously our late conduct has offended him, and from what 
we have seen on former occasions, we may judge of the measure of his 
resentment. He may humble himself so far as to soothe us with the 
li^pes of a more mild administration ; but we should remember the dis- 
covery which we made lately, when, by tbe letters that were intercepted, 
it. appeared, that, instead of the generous purposes that were pretended, 
nothing was meant but to employ some of the provinces as instruments of 
-vengeance against the rest." 

Influenced by these considerations, which shewed that Philip ^ ,^^ 
Jhad entiijely lost the confidence as well as the affections of his ©t'^S?^ 
Jflenush subjects, a great majority of the deputies were inchned **"*** 
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/ to renoance his authority. Soomf of the CftthoHc memhers, liow- 
' ' ever, prompted partly by their political principles, and partly by c&n* 
eem for tKe safety of their religion, had the courage to 'remonstrate. 
They eipatiated on the greatness of Philip's power, and the danger to 
which the States ironld ei^e themselves, by adding so great an affront to 
their former provocations. And to their representations on this he^ th«y 
subjoined, that they conld net adopt the strong measure that was pro]^Med| 
consistently with their oath of allegiance ; ditce the King was nnqnestioD'' 
ably their rightful soyereign, they had all solemnly recognised his ti^tA ; 
and the provinces were his inheritance, which he had derived from a long 
uninterrupted line of illustrious ancestors ^ 

But this reasoning had no weight with the prince of Orange, St. Aide- 
gonde, and the other leaders of the protestants. They considered the 
breach between Philip and the confederated provinces, as Brreparable ; 
and knew, that long before the present period, he waa ainimatc^ agtmisl 
them with the most implacable resentment. *^ It was too late," tbey said» 
^ to talk of keeping measures with the King ; and no part vepsifMd to be 
espoused, but to provide against the effects of his displeasure. Nor wai 
there the smallest reason for those scruples by which the Catholic oiembefl 
were disturbed, either with regard to the kwfelness, or the eap^dieo^ 
of renouncing their allegiance. Kings were invested with aOtiMMrlty, nel 
fer their own sakes,' but for the interest of the people' whom they were 
appointed to govern. If the rights of princes were to be investigi^edi 
they would be found, in most of the kingdoms in Biirope, to have been 
derived from the will of their subjects, whof grown impatient under the 
injuries of former princes, had taken frodd ^/Mtfi, and given to their eiic- 
cessors, what tl^ey had an undoubted right to bestow. A prince was ui« 
deed superior to each individual in a State ; but neither his interest bot 
his pleasure was to be put in the balance with the security and happinesv 
of the whole. On the contrary, he might be judged, and even pOHuahed, 
ibr his abuse of. power, by the supreme council of the nation. If this 
truth were doubted of in other places, it oould not be controverted in the 
Netherlands ; where, till lately, both the name of king, and the uMt- 
sure of obedience which kings commonly require, wereiittoriy unknown. 
In the Netherlands the engagements between the prince and the people 
were strictly mntual ; and in engagements of this son, it was a. ckw m 
universal maxim, that the infidelity of either of the two contracting paflM, 
absolves the other from the sacred obhgation «.** 

The protestant members, in comparison wMi whom the < 
ti^^ut ''^ ^®'*® ^^^ '" number, being tiius confirmed in their p« 
deettaM^an- of abjuring the dominion of Philip, the assembly proceeded Mil 
J^*^^ to consider, whether they should substitute another sovereigaii 
his place, or establish a repnblican govemn»eot, upon ih^ f/km 
of that confederacy which was already formed. The lattot of Hiese mrtt- 
sures wonid have been embraced by all the deputi^ ; by the i^eetinls. 
from the conformity between the principles of a cooMnoawealth, and tbeie 
of their religion ; and by the catholics, from their persuasion thai avdin 
government would neither be so highly af routing to the King, nor •• . 
tually precltide the hopes of a futurer econcilement. But the fn 
ble state of the United Provinces obliged them to sacrifice th^ ii 
to their preservation and security. From the representa^n whithlbft 
prince of Orange made <^ the disorders that prevailed, together wilis^ 
view which he exhibited of their ^rength and resources, they were < 
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Tioced, ttot howeTer ttreiniovslj they night vxert themselFM, they _^ ' 
would be ahle to wege only a teiHoas defentiTe war ; by which Uieir ' 
ftrength wouki be gradually waited, till they were at last compelled to ac- 
cept of stich ternos of peace m the King should be pleased to prescribe* 
To haye recourse therefore to the assistance of some foreigp prince, 
seftdied not only expedieal, but necessary ; and to engage the prince of 
whom they should make choice to espeuse their cause with greater zeal 
asd stooenty than they bad hitherto eipertenced in their allies, they re- 
folred to confer upon him the so?ereignty of the prorinces, with all the 
prerogatiTes which had been enjoyed by (he princes of the house of Bur- 
gandy. 

Motbinf now remained bu* to fix upon the person to whom the 
offer of this high dignity should be made. The prince of Orange, dS!!^i^t^ 
haying before-^nd sounded the inclinations of the Emperor and ^*^ 
other German princes, had found them utterly averse to taking ^^ 
any concern in the affairs of the Netheriands. The queen of England, 
and the duke of Aqjou, brother to the king of Prance, were the only princes 
at that time in Europe^ between whom the Sutes thought there was ground 
to hesitate ; and they were determined to concur in girii^ the preference 
to Ai^Q, by the prince of Orange ; who, besides representing to them the 
necessity of electing a sorereign who would reside in the country, informed 
tbem tl»it their ma^ng choice of tfie duke, would be highly acceptable to 
(he queen. " For she had writ to him on the suliject, and given him assu- 
rances of granting the States her assistance, in case the sovereignty were 
conferred on one with whom afac had so much reason to expect to live on. 
amicable terms d." 

From this it should seem, that William had offered to employ his influence 
in fiivper of Elizabeth ; and it may be presumed, that unless he had found 
her averse to his proposal, neither he nor the other prdtestant leaders 
wondd have been inclined to give the preference to Anjou. Very different 
motives indeed were ass^ed for the prince's conduct, by his enemies. 
His ptiaei^lUy of Orange^ they observed, lay in the centre of France. 
iie bad lately married Charlotte de Bourbon, of the blood royal of that 
Wisfdomt* For many years he had maietained an intimate correspomlence 
wi£ the loaders of the Uugonots ; and he flattered himself with the hopes 
oi ei^yiilg the entire direction of the ddc^ of Anjou, a weak prince, who 
woiM probably be more attentive to bis pleasures, than to the affairs of 
gevemrneol. These interested coosidef atio«»s, it is likely, were not entirely 
WAlboal tbmr influence ; but the other circnmstance above mentioned 
etems to aflbrd a still more satisfactory account, since tl^re was in reality 
W0 room for hesitation between Elizabeth and Anjou ; and Elizabeth, as 
win appear in the sequel, would certainly have rejected the sovereignty, in 
case an oCfer of it had been made to her. This political princess expected 
t^ derive advantage from tliut animosity ivhich the election of Anjou was 
Itteljr to produce between the courts of France and Spain. And the prince 
if €^i^ knew, that aa it would be easier to reconcile the catholics in the 
Ueided Provinces to the election of a prince of the same religion with 
IheilMelves, Iban to that of a protestant ; so, without making such a choice, 
Iber^ was little probatMftity that he should ever prevail on the Walloons to 
accede to the confederacy. Whatever were William's motives, a great ma- 
joriytj of the deputies entered readily into bis opinion, and they would 
bave pireceeded instantly to the election, had it not been deemed a matter of 
tee aoik^b OQe«equence to be decided without t^onsuHing their constituents. 

A ]Etl«ta»cs%ti]hX. • DMttgkteroftliedt&adeAinitpeyer^Qle 
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lo the meaD time the operationi of the war were not wholly 



IflO. 



La None discontinued, although neither of the two contendin|r parties was 
21^.^ in a condition at this period to make any great or vigorous exer- 
N tion. By means of a stratagem conducted by count Egmont, Par- 

nese acquired possession of Courtray in Flanders, as he did by the like 
means of some other places. On the other hand, count Egmont and bis 
brother were taken prisoners by La Noue in the town of Kinove : and not 
long afterwards La Noue himself lost his liberty. This gallant officer bar- 
ing been attacked unexpectedly Jby the marquis de Ronbais, commander in 
chief of the Walloon forces, was overpowered by numbers, and obliged, 
through the disadvantage of his ground, to surrender himself a prisoner of 
war. The States were sensibly affected by the loss of a person of such 
tincommon abitities, and they offered to give in exchange for him count Eg- 
mont and the baron de Selles, who had been taken prisoner at Boochain. 
But the prince of Parma refused to consent to this exchange, sayii^, that 
lie would never agree to give one lion for two sheep. La Noue was coo- 
ducted to the castle of Limbo rg, where he remained long ; and, daring his 
confinement, employed himself in writing those military and political dis- 
courses which were afterwards published, and much admired by his cotem-* 
poraries. Count Egmont's relations, and those of de Selles, aolicited 
rhilip with great importunity to consent to the exchange proposed. But 
this prince, who never hearkened to the voice of gratitude or compassion 
where his interest interfered, declined complying with theitf* request ; and, 
rather than yield to the enemv so great an advantage as the recov^ of La 
Noue, he chose to leave his friends to languish in prison for several years. 
Tb^se two noblemen bore this indignity with extreme impatience. De 
Selles, conscious of having exerted himself with the most fervent zeal in 
detaqhii^ the Walloons from the revolted provinces, fell a sacrifice to the 
indignation and chagrin which the Kiog's ingratitude and his own unfortu- 
nate situation were calculated to inspire. The saD(ie cause produced a 
different, but no less melancholy effect, on count Egmoot, whom they de- 
prived of the use of his understanding. Through the tender 'asriduons 
care of his sister, whom the States permitted to attend him, he recovered 
from this distress. But Philip still dedined consenting to the ex<;haBge fil 
the year one thousand five hundred and eighty- four, when La N'ouete- 
gaged in the strictest manner never to bear arms against him 'in tlie*Ne* 
therlands ; and the king of Navarre, the duke of Lorrain, and etfen, 
became sureties for his fulfilling this engagement It is difficult to dete* 
mine whether Philip'^ conduct afforded on this occasion a more stiyibg 
proof of pusillanimity or iogratitude, while no stronger testitnooy cooM 
have been given of the extraordinary merit of La Noue, and the dMl 
which his enemies entertained of his abilities ^. 

About the time when La Noue. was taken prisoner, the CM- 
S^Roinl ^^^^'^^^^y sustained another loss by the defection of count Reft- 
b«v. neberg. This young jnobleman having been appointed gov<$^ 

nor of Friesland by the States, had subdued the dd^' if 
Deventer and Groningen, besides several other places of confidhniMb 
consequence ; and his zeal and services were the more highly yskM^^ 
all his relations adhered to the Spanish interest, and he himself waroMfe 
Catholic persuasion But these circumstances, which gave him so» ^m ri h 
merit in the eyes of his countrymen, were the means by which 'be wit 
enticed to abandon the cause which he had hitherto so Ulustriooslyfliip* 
ported. The prince of Parma readily perceived the advantage which they 
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afforded for ijainirtg him ov^r from th^ coftfedetat^s ; aiid, T+itK thirf ^^ 
vienr, he employed th^ counf'^ ^9tet in& her htiihiBld, the baron dd 
Sfon^eaux, to offer him the following t^rms 6f afccotrnnodatton' : That he 
should be cofhfirmed in tK4 ifoternmeDt of Frieslarwl, and haVe that of Ove- 
ryssel annexed t6 it ; that twenty thotis^hci crowo^ stboald be fAimediiitely 
paid him, besides an ahnual pension of twenty thousand florins ; thatsi towrt, 
of which he was feudal «uperi6t*, should be Erected into a marqui^ate ; 
and that he should have two regiments of trofbpd i6 be distributed throu^h-^ 
out his governments, in whatever *tatious he should think fit. Besides 
fliese enticements, another object ^as hfeld forth to^ him, lAoie tempting 
perhaps than any of the r^st ; h^ #d^ flattered with the hopes of obufn- 
ibg.in marriage the countess of Megen. of ^hom he was greatly enamoured, 
and who possessed one of the richest fortunes iif the Netherlands. Eid 
ifiU^iand principles conspired with these aHur^ntient^, anfd mid^ him i^tii 
an open ear to his sister'^ repeated i^epresentations of the dahgef to #ht<iK 
the Catholic faith was exposed, and of the designs fortned by the priace 6{ 
Orange for its dfestruction. He hesitated however for some time, and 
trembled at the thoughts of the infamy in which he was about to be in- 
volved ; but at last he consented to accept of the terms proposed, resolv- 
inrg to conceal his having done sd, trfl he shbuld take proper measur^ for 
delivering the tov^ns and forts into the hands of die S^atoiards 

His de^i^n could not etffff el^ escape the penetrating eye 6f the prince 
of Ordri|e. Variotis eircumstahces concurred to ailarmi WilUsm^S appre- 
hensions, and make Him resolve, if ?(hout delay, to pr^ent, if possible, 
the fatal effects of the fount's intehvfed treachery. He instantly went 
iiito Pi^ie'slaiid, un^er the' pretence of quelling sbde' cAstiirbaTnces in that 
country, and ordered Sdme oflScers to ^raw their troops together, and 
lead th^m against Lewarden, Harlingen, ahd Stafveren. These orders 
wei'e ejiecuted with secrecy and dispaftch, artid afll tlie three places were 
Wrested out the iaods of (hose to whom count Renneberg committed them* 

The count, who resided at this time in Groningefi, was thunderstruck 
#heh he received intelligence of thii disaster, which at once shewed him 
' tiiat his J)erfidy wad detected, andf put it iii a great measure out o£ his 
po^^r ib fulfil" his engagements to the brince of Patrina. Still, however, 
he was eithei* M prepared, or he had n6t courage, to thi^ow off the mask. 
He comp]a[ihed loudly of the affront that had been offered him, and of t'he 
idgrathude with ^hich hi^ services had been re^id. Among the officers 
^ho beheld his confusioti oh this occasion', tlie^e wer^ two, to whom, as he 
knei^ theii^ fidelity to th^ States' to Be iliti^o«abT6, he had not communicated 
Ws deigns. Thes/e taeti; tlYinkrn|^ it still practicable to pt^eserve him in 
his duty, exhorted him to go imthediately to fee prince of Orange, in ordet 
to clear himself fromi the susj^icions Which Were entertained against him. 
^ This is the only expedteot in yo^r pdw'er,^' said one of them, •* if you 
aire conscious of innocence ; n^r can I doubt that you are, wh^n P c(m- 
inde^, that by persisting to act the J)art #hich yoni^ duty and hbnour re- 

Jdii'i,.you n^ust prbmote yotir iht^^est riiore' effectually, than by viohrting 
k'es^ IsiCred obligations, and involving your namef ini perpetua/l infamy." 
Ilennebeiig«tistened attentively to this discourse, changed colour frequently, 
and at' la(8t burst into teairs He i^epeated his complaints of the treatment 
wbicti he hud diet v^ith, but he w<luld not exiplaih his< intentions, noV foHo^ 
^e cou'n^el that was given him. The two oMcer^ then left him ; ahtf, 
aiter scbquamting the cnief lii^agistrate <>f What had' passed, they f^^hdtew 
privately from the citjr. 

By a popular and insinuating belmviour, accomf>anied with strong asse** 
veratioiiB •f the falsehood of tl^ v^pMA #hi<Mi had been propagated^ iienr 
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Debeig laid asleep the suspicione both of the tnagistrates .and the 
people, till the plot which he had fonaed was npe for execution. 
HaTiog brought in secretly a body of troops, which he concealed in the 
' {Mdace, and put arms into the hands of his domestics ; with these, and 
the Catholic inhabitants devoted to the Spanish interest, he overpowered 
tile garrison ; and having thus made himself master of the town, he pro- 
claimed himself governor, in the nasie of Philip, and then mounted the 
fortifications with the troops which he had introduced. 

But he did not long enjoy any of the advantages which he ex- 
^gJJJ^^^ pected to derive from his revolt, and some of them he never 
teth^ attained. The money promised him was never paid, and the 

countess of Megen was given in marriage to another. His 
health being impaired by the fatigues which he had undergone in his mih- 
taiy enterprises, the remembrance of his treachery fill^ his mind with 
anguish and remorse, which preyed upon his sickly frame, and carried 
him off in the priine of his age, lamented even by those whom he had be- 
trayed, who felt for his misfortunes, on account of his many amiable ao- 
complishments '. 

The losses which the confederacy suffered from La Noue's 
Sj|£^^ imprisonment, and the infidelity of Renneberg, served only to 

confirm them in their resolution of conferring &e sovereignty on 
some foreign prince ; and the reasons above mentioned, joined to the in- 
fluence of tiie prince of Orange, determined the States of the several pro- 
vinces and towns to give the preference to the duke c{ Anjou. The elec- 
tion was made accerdii^ly in due form bv the General States, and a so* 
lenm embassy sent to give intimation of it to the duke, who readily 
accepted the offer, and consented to all the conditions that were required. 
They were contained in a treaty signed by him and the ambassadors of 
of the Sutes at Plessiles-Tours, on the 29th of September ; and the 

principal articles were those which follow : That the States of 
Sm^ofit ^^ United Provinces having elected Francb de Valois, duke of 

Alen^on and Anjou, for their sovereign, did thereby confer upon 
him all the titles and prerogatives which their former princes had enjoyed* 
That in case the duke should die without issue, the States, m%ht dect 
another sovereign, and that the Netherlands should in no event be anneied 
to the crown of France. That in case the duke should die leaving several 
sons behind him, the States should have power to determine which of tbem 
should succeed him in his sovereignty, and that if the prince whom they 
should make choice of were under age, they might assume the govern- 
ment into their own hands till he shoi]dd arrive at the age of twentf. 
That the duke should maintain inviolate all the rights and privileges of 
the people ; that he should summon the general assembly of the States to 
meet at least once a year ; and that, if he should fail to issue letters rf 
convocation, they should themselves have power, agreeably to ancient 
form and custom, to meet t<^ether as often as they should judge expedient 
That the duke should fix his residence in the Low Countries ; but if hb 
affairs should, on any occasion, call him thence, he should nominate for 
governor some nobleman, a native of the Netherlands, with .the consent 
and. approbation of the States. That all his counsellors should be natives 
of the provinces, except two or three of the French nation, who mi|^t be 
admitted into the council, provided the States should give their consent 
That he should make no innovation in religion, but afford his protection 
equally to the protestanto and catholics. That Holland and Zealand 

sQcitfaiiaBaMelfiea. 
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fifaouM, both in respect of goTernmeiit and religion, remiin ife their ^^^^ 
present state, being obliged, however, to contribute tbeir proportion 
of the suf^plies requisite for the support of the' confederacy. That the 
duke should spare no pains to engage his brother the king of France to 
assist him in carrying on the war ; that he should accede to all the treaties 
that subsist between the States and foreign powers, and should not himself 
fbrm any new alliance without their consent. That all foreign soldiers should 
be dismissed on the first requisition of the States : And hstly, that if the 
duke should fail in performing any of the foregoing conditions, his right 
to the sovereignty should cease, and the Provinces be no longer bound to 
yield obedience to his authority." 

As this treaty was negociated in France, Philip complained to Henry of 
the breach of friendship in permitting it ; and Henry affected to be much 
offended with his brother's conduct, but in reality did not feel the displeasure 
which he pretended. 0n the contrary, he secretly- rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of being delivered from a brother, whose levity and caprice had given 
liim much inquietude ; and it is said, he assured the States privately, that 
he would send them either troops or money, as soon as the troubles of his 
kingdom were composed. 

But whatever reason Philip had to be offended with the 
French monarch, he was much more highly incensed against ^pS^^ 
the prince of Orange, whom he considered as the contriver, as S^pJ^?**^ 
well as the chief promoter, of the revolution that had taken 
place. Having oftener than once attempted, by negociation and artifice, 
to free himself from an enemy, who had furnished employment to his 
ablest generals and best disciplined forces for so many years, he had re- 
course, on this occasion, to the ignoble expedient of exciting some wretch 
or desperado to make an attempt upon his life. For this purpose he pub- 
lished an edict of proscription against him, in which he accused him of having 
excited and fomented that spirit of discord, which had proved of the source so 
much misery to the Netherlands ; interdicted all the subjects of the crown 
of Spain from holding communication with him, and from supplying him 
with bread, or drink, or fire ; and offered to any person, who should 
deliver him dead or alive, or take away his life, the sum of twenty-five 
thousand crowns, besides making him and his associates noble, if they were 
not already noble, and granting them a full pardon of all crimes, however 
enormous, of which they had been guilty. 

This practice of commanding assassination, almpst unheard«of since the 
days of the Roman triumvirate, was suitable to the dark, revengeful, and 
ungenerous nature of Philip. The prince of Orange could have retaliated 
the injury ; but he scorned so ignoble a revenge, and chose rather to rest 
fais defence on an appeal to the world for his integrity. 

His Vindication and Apology addressed to the assembly of the 
States, and of which he sent copies to the several courts in £urope, i^.^*^ 
is one of the most precious monuments in history. It contains ^n 
interesting relation of many particulars, which throw light, not only on 
William's own character and that of Philip, but likewise on the characters 
of several of the other principal actors in the Netherlands. The author 
has, in some parts of it, indulged himself in the langu^ of keen resent- 
ment, and ventured to assert boldly several facts, of which the cotemporary 
historians have spoken with reserve. Some allowance perhaps must be 
made for that just indignation with which he was inflamed ; but when it 
is considered, that no person had better access to information ; that no 
prince possessed a higher character for sincerity and truth, having never» 
in a single instance, iMn convicted by his numerous eqemies of insincerity 
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and faliebood t thai the retotion of the faoto which hia Mtertt was 
published at the time it heathey are said to have happeoed, aod wbeo 
itwaa easy for the pertont accuse^, if accufed uDJustly, to have confated 
him ; that their interest and hoRour called loadlj for a coofutatioo ; and 
Tet, that DO such coofotation, nor any vindi^atioB of their charactjers, vrfaich 
had been arraj^ed as odious at the bar of the universe, was ever attempt- 
ed ; when all these circumstances are duly considered, there does not ap- 
pear any sufficient reason for calling in question the facts contained in 
this ApolDgy, although some of them are or such a nature as to require 
the strongest evidence to justify the reader for yielding his assent K 

' The conduct of the confederated States on this occasion was such 
^^jff^^ 9^ William had reason to expect. After employing sever^J dayt 
in examining bis Apolojgry, they voted him an affectioDate address, 
in which they attested the falsehood of those imputations on which Philip 
bad founded bis proscription. They declared, that as the prince had been 
regularly elected into the several offices which he held, so he had never 
accepted of any office but in consequence of their most earnest intreaties* 
They prayed him still to exercise the authority with which thfiy had in- 
vested him, expressed their gratitude for his many emiuent services to the 
commonwealth, and promised toyield a ready and cheerful obedience to his 
como^ands. They concluded with expressing their anxiety for hie life, ani 
made him an offer of maintaining a company of horse-gnards, of 
which they entreated him to accept, being persuaded that m hk 
preservation their own security depended. 

In a few days afterwards they gave hiffi ^oth^r proof of that 
nnl^i^' zeal and sincerity with which they had espousfed his cause* 
SftM^ldte- Their electiop of the duke of Anjou was a virtual repBnciatiao 
filiL>.^ of their allegiance to their former soverieign ; yet aU ^viAic acts 
ran as before in the name of Philip and that oi the %t(^; th^^ 
oath administered to persons entering upon public offices bad opt bfeen al- 
tered, aud the people in f ome of those cities in the confederacy, wMcb k>ad 
consented to Aiyou's electicm, were e^treoptely averse to alter it, ftofm th^ 
attachment which men o^en discover to exterior forins, even after the ipi- 
stitutions on which they were originally founded haye bee^ aboUs)ie4 ; bi|t 
the States, sensible at last of the incongruity between these forpss ai»d the 
steps which they bad lately takei^, and apprehensive of danger from leav- 
ing it in any respect ambiguous to whom the people pwed their allei^oce, 
agreed now to remove a)| ground of ambiguity by a solemn ^bjiiratiob of 
Philip as their sovereign. 

An act of abjuration was accordingly p^s^ed, with great imanixnity, in an 
assembly held on purpose at the Hague, consisting of.deputies from Bra- 
bant, Guelderland, Zutphen, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Utr#cht, Overys- 
sel, and Friesland. ^In this act, after enumerating the principal grievances 
which had prompted them iq form their present resolution, they declared 
it to be a right inherent in every free pepple, to withdraw their a^giance 
from a prince who obstinately refti^ses to fulfil jthe duty which he owes 
them ; ^nd much more from ope who violates the ^ndamental laws, and 
acts the part of a tyrant and oppressor. They pronoun/ced Philip to have 
forfeited for ever aU authority in the Netherlands. They forbad aU judges 
and others to use his name, arn^s, or seal ; and they required the magis- 
trates of towns, and all other persons in public offices, to bind themselves 
by an oath, to oppose him and his adherents to the utmost of their power. 

These res<dutions were carried into immediate execution. AU Philip's 

> An abstract of his Apoloajr b mlsioiiied to the caaGloiiQii df thii vork; 
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sea}s were broken, aU cenasiiasiopfi tQd letters* patent in hifl n^me were ^^^ 
excelled, and the new oath firas adminiatered to erery person who 
possessed apy ciyil or military emfrioymept It wa^ not without difficulty 
that the map^rates in some jtowps were persuaded to t^Jne this o^th Son^ 
remaining scruples of conscience, arising from a regard to their forper oaths, 
gave uneasiness to several ; ^nd others 4o^bted of the expediency of so 
strong a measure at the pre^enjt cri^i^, w account of the ships and mer- 
chan^e beM>oging to thp people of the Netherlands, which were in the 
ports of Spain. But no pains wpre sp;^red to remove the^e objections, and 
at last almost the i^rl^ole ipbabitants of the above-mentioned provinces 
entered intp the vieiy^ of thp $t%tes, and tpo)c the oath that was prescribed 
them |. 

Aboi^ this tim^ Afattb^ U^ th9 Netherlands, after having 
reside^ there bptff^een thrpe PPd fom y^^rs, without having ac- JJ'SgSSi. 
qi^ired cjifter reput^tiop to himself, w any advanjtage to th^ peo- 
ple whom he had beep pallpd to gpverp. He had employed all his in- 
fluence to persuade the States to make choice of him for their sovereign ; 
V^t the motivps ahofe expji^ippd havipg determined them to give the prefe* 
renc^ iff tl^ d^^e of A|ij,ou, it shopJd seem that the prince of Orange had 
tMsen ^le to satisfy Maitthias as tp the necessity of that measure, since he 
reviaiped ip thecpiiptry for p considerable time afterwards, and accepted of 
ap apnpjjtl ppp9ion of fifty thppaand guilders from the States K 

During tb^ cpu^se of tbe^e ciyil aud political transactions, the troops were 
pot whoUy unpmployed* |p Frips)and, the king's forces were commanded 
by Sc^inc^ ap^ VerdPgPt between whom and colonel Norris and count Ho- 
benlpp spver^l ^^^rp rencoupters pa«9sed, with various success ; but the 
only import^ e?ppt which happened at this time in the northern provin*> 
ce^, wa^ the acquisition of Qreda, into which the Spaniards were treache- 
rously ^doutted ip the night by some of the garrison, whom the agents of 
the prince of Parma had found means to corrupt \. 

The prince himself was, in the mean time, intent on the reduction of 
Cambray. But n;o!t having a sufficient number of troops to carry on the 
siege with vigour, he was obliged to convert it into a blockade. D'Inchi» 
the governor, had reicourse for relief to the duke of Anjou, and was warmly 
seconded in bis application by the States and the prince of Orange. Anjou 
perc^ving how deeply his honour was concerned to gratify this first desire 
of his new subjects, published at the court of France his intention of at- 
tempting tp rajse the siege. This was no sooner known, than a great num- 
l>er of thp nobility Rocked from all parfs of the kingdom, to his standard. 
With their assisti^nce, h^ collected in a few days an army of near twelve 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, and marched directly towards Cam- 
jbray. The prince of Parma, too prudent to contend with an army, which; 
besi4es bping grpatly superior to his own in number, was conducted by a 
brave and warlike nobihty, quitted bis entrenchments and retired. In this 
manner was Oambray delivered, after it had been blockaded for several 
months, during whicli the inhabitants had been reduced to great distress. 

i TJpMi a representation of the prince of Orange^ the States formed at this time several 
aseful regnlatiODS relatitre to the administration d* justice, to the £nance^ and the troops. 
Tlis^ ooancil of State likewise was established, of the necessity of which William had labour- 
ed to convince them, wl^ich was instituted partly to remedy the inconTenienoies arising from 
the slowness with which the deliberations of the States were onsjfoidably oondheted, and 
psrtij to serrc as a check upon the future sovereign. Grotius An. 1. iiL JVleteren, he, 

U Matthias had afterwards a better fortune. His brother resigned to him the kingdom of 
Uangary in 1608, and that of Bohemia in 1611, and the year folbwing he obtained the Im- 
perial erown. Strada, Ub« \iu Meteren, p^ 317. 

1 Metcren, p. 319. /^ T 
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Anjoa baring brought along with him an ample rapply of provisioM, 
^'^^' it was immediately introduced ; and soon after, he made a magnifi- 
cent entry into the city, amidst the applauses of the people, who saluted 
him the Protector of their Liberty. He then laid siege to Chateau-Cam- 
bresis, and quickly compelled the garrison to surrender"*. 

This success which attended Anjou's first enterprise, afforded inexpressi* 
ble pleasure to the confederate proyinces, and served to heighten their ei- 
pectations of his future goyemment. He was earnestly entreated by the 
States to improve the present opportunity, and to advance with his army 
towards Flanders. But it was not in bis ppwer, he told them, to comply 
with their request. All his troops but a few were volunteers, who had en- 
gaged in his service only for a short time, and for the single purpose of the 
relief of Cambray. He could not prevail upon them to remain with him 
much longer ; and he had not yet provided money for tibeir pay. But he 
boped to return soon with a powerful army ; and he would in the mean 
time employ his utmost influence to interest his brother and the queen of 
England in their cause. 

There were not wanting powerful motives to induce ^ 
Anjou Miii- French king to grant Anjou &at assistance for which be noir ap- 
Ui^brote^ plied ; since, besides being delivered from the fickle, restless 
spirit of a brother, who had greatly increased the troubles of his 
reign, he would have thereby avenged himself of Philip, who had secretly 
undertaken the protection of the catholic league, which, as will be idfler- 
Wards related^ had been lately formed by the duke of Guise, on pretence of 
providing for the security of the catholic religion, but in reality to control 
the sovereign's authoritjr. But Henry was not in a condition at this time to 
miaike an open breach with Philip. By his indolence, and voluptuoosness, 
added to the numberless calamities in which his kingdom was involved, his 
finances were exceedingly reduced ; and the king of Navarre on the one 
hand, and the duke of Guise on the other, furnished more than su£&cieut 
employment to all the policy and power whidh he possessed. Promises 
therefore of future aid were all that \njuu could obtain from him» and his 
disappointment determined the duke to set out immediately for England, 
where it should seem he had better ground to hope for assistance than in 
bis native country. 

Elizabeth had for some time past appeared to lend a favourable ear to a 
proposal of marriage which he had made to her ; and his expectations 
were at present raised to the greatest height. On his arrival in England, 
she gave him the most gracious reception. Soon afterwards, he oi^ered 
the ministers to prepare the marriage contract ; and, in the presence of 
many spectators, after a long discourse with him apart, she took a ring 
from her own finger, and put it upon his ; which both the spectators and 
the duke interpreted as a declaration of her consent. It is impossible to 
believe, with some historians, that Elizabeth meant only to amuse Anjou, 
and thereby to advance some political design. It is inconceivable how any 
design whatever could be promoted by carrying her dissimulation to so 
great a length. This wise princess, notwithstanding the many extraordi- 
nary accomplishments which adorned her character, was not exempt from 
the weaknesses that are peculiarly incident to her sex. Flattered by the 
court which Anjou had long assiduously paid her, she appears to bare en- 
tertained the most partial sentiments of affection towanls hiin» and seriously 
to have intended to listen to his proposal. But at last her prudence, her 
ambition, and that love of independence which she had cherished through 

« If eteren, p. 315. Bcativog^o, pfvl ii. li|i. ft. ^ j 
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her wliole life, prerailed over the temporary passion into which she 
had been betrayed. 3he made an apology to Anjon for her change 
of resolation, and gave him the strongest assurances of assistance and sup* 
port in his new dominions. The marriage was no more mentioned, and the 
dake, after the stay of three months in England, set sail for the Low Coun- 
tries ; escorted by a fleet, on board which there was a great number of no- 
iMlity and gentry, whom the queen had desired to attend him, as a proof to 
bis new subjects, that although the intended marriage had not taken place, 
yet she waa deeply interested in his prosperity. 
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1MI. After a passage of three days, thci dake of Anjoo landed on 
ri^n the the 10th of February, at Flushing. From Flashing he ireot to 
^^^ Middleburgh, and was conducted from thence by a fleet of fifly 
ships of war to Antwerp. The. banks of the Scheld. the en- 
trance into the town, and the streets which led to the palace, were lined by 
the citizens, to the number of twenty thousand in arms ; and no expence 
was sared, which a wealthy commercial city could aflford. to express their 
attachment and respect. After having taken the usual oath to maintaift 
their rights and privileges, he received from the States the oath of alle- 
giance ; and then entered upon the sovereignty, while all around him wore 
the face of happiness and joy. 

In Antwerp, the public exercise of the Catholic religion had for some 
time past been prohibited. But now, in order to gratify Uie new sovereigns 
it was permitted in one of the churches ; and all Catholics were allowed 
to worship there, according to the rites of their religion, upon conditioQ 
that they should abjure the king of Spain, and swear allegiance to the duke. 
A few persons only accepted of this indulgence, while the greater put 
chose rather to forego the privilege held K>rth to them, than so solemnly 
renounce their former sovereign. On this occasion the States, as wellii 
the duke, were not a little alarmed ; and thought it necessary without de- 
lay to provide against the danger that might arise from persons who gpive 
so clear a discovery of their disaffection to the present establishiiMst 
They first published one edict, imposing a fine of two hundred guilders m 
those who should decline taking the oaths ; and soon afterwards another, 
by which the recusants were banished from the Netherlands*. 

In the midst of these transactions, that joy which Anjon's ar- 

i^Smvb ^^ ^^^ diffused throughout the provinces was interrupted, by 

«romra* *" attempt which was made, not many days after his inaugaration, 

upon thi^ life of the prince of Orange. The design was first 
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conceived in Spain, by a man of the name of Isonca ; and it was sag- ^^^ 
gested by him to Caspar Anastro, a Spanish banker in Antwerp, of 
ruined circumstances, as an expedient for retrieving his affairs. To induce 
Anastro to undertake the execution of the bloody purpose^ Isonca sent him 
a sign-manuel of the king, in which PhiUp engaged to pay him eighty thou- 
sand ducats as soon as the assassination should be perpetrated. Anastro 
had not courage himself to execute so bold and desperate an enterprise, 
and therefore he communicated Isonca 's proposal to John Jaui*egui, a me- 
nial servant in his family, a young Biscayan, of a thoughtful melancholy 
disposition, whom he knew to be both trusty and audacious. With this 
young man Anastro found there was little need for persuasion- ** I am 
ready," said he, ** to perform instantly what the king so earnestly desires. 
I despise equally the projOfered reward, and the danger to which I shall be 
exposed ; for ( know that I shall die. I only ask that you will assist me 
with your prayers to God, and employ your interest with the king, to pro- 
vide for my father in his old age." Jauregui was the better qualified to 
succeed in his design, as he spoke the German language fluently, and was 
in no danger of being known to be a Spaniard. He was confirmed in his 
purpose by a priest of the name of Timnierman ; from whom he received 
' absolution of his sins, and the strongest assurances, that by putting to death 
so great a heretic as the ptince of Orange, he would infallibly secure thd 
favour of God and everlasting happiness. 

Under a full conviction of the truth of what the priest bad declaimed, this 
deluded wretch set out for the castle, and having taken his station near the 
door of the apartment in which the prince had dined, he watched the op- 
portunity of his coming out ; when stepping up to him, he discharged a 
pistol at his head, loaded with a single ball. The ball entered a little be- 
neath his right ear, and passing under his palate and upper teeth, came out 
on the other side. William was deprived for a moment of his senses ; 
which he no sooner recovered, than he desired his attendants to save the 
life of the assassin. But the guards, transported with sadden rage, had 
dispatched him. The appearance of the prince's wound, from the effusion 
of blood, was extremely formidable, and as he was deprived of his speech 
by tbe same cause, the spectators believed him to be at the point of death. 
The news of this disaster spread quickly over the town, and excited, in all 
ranks of men, inexpressible anguish and despair. The citizens poured in 
crowds from every quarter to learn the particulars of that calamity which 
bad befallen them ; and, as if each individual had lost his own proper pa- 
rent, as well as the common parent of the state, there was nothing to be 
heard but tbe voice of sorrow and lamentation. 

Id the midst of this distress, a rumour was propagated, that the French 
were the authors of the murder, and that it had been perpetrated in order 
to deliver the duke of Anjou from the restraints which had been imposed 
on bis authority. This report gained easy credit from the people. Their 
grief was now converted into fury, and they flew to the palace with an ia- 
tentioD to execute a speedy vengeance. 

In the mean time it was known at tbe castle, that the assassin was a Spa- 
niard, from papers found in his pocket, by Maurice, the prince's son b. Of 
this discovery, notice was immediately carried to the prince, who had now 
recovered bis speech ; and he was informed* at the same time, of the dan- 
ger to which Anjou and his countrymen were exposed. This intelligence 
affected William in the most sensible manner ; and notwithstanding his pre- 

b Maurice wu at this time only fifteen yean of age, bat wai eten then remnrkaM^ ^ Wf 
attention anfl sagaeity . 

SO 
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lift. '^"^ critical sitnatioo, he wrote, with his owa hand, a InMet in «ici^ 
patioD of the French. By this, joined with the pains which wefe 
taken hy St. Aldegonde, the people were undeceived and pacified. The 
assassin's body having been exposed to public view, it was soon discovered 
diat he had been a domestic of Anastro. Anastro himself had* fled, but hit 
secretary, whom he had left behind to watt the issue of Jauregui^s attempt, 
and Timmerman, the priest, were seized, and having confessed the gu% 
they were condemned to suffer death. At the desire of the prince of 
Orange, who never neglected an opportunity of inculcating humanity upsa 
his countrymen, no tortures were inflicted on them. They were tifst 
strangled and then quartered, and their heads and limbs fixed over thegati^ 
of the city c v 

William's recovery was dubious for some time, on account of the i^ 
Cnlty which the physicians found in stopping the effusion of blood ; but dSt^ 
M their applications had &iled. they made a number of persons 8uc<^ed 
one ano^ier in pressing the mouth or the wound with their thumbs, withoot 
intermission, for the space of several days and nights ; and this expedient 
proved at length successful d. 

Anastro having gone from Antwerp to Tournay, where the prince of 
Parma then resided, affirmed confidently that William had died of Ms 
wound. Famese too rashly believed him, and wrote letters to the citiseas 
of Antiyerp, and other places, exhorting them to return now to their dutjr* 
since that person was removed by whom they had been led astray. These 
letters would not have been calculated, in the present disposition of ihk 
people, to promote the prince of Parma's design, even if the infermation 
On which he proceeded had been true ; but as they did not arrive till 
after the pneopte were delivered from their apprehensions with r^ganfta 
WUUam's life, they served only to excite their ridicule and io%DalJo&e. 

Meanwhile the operations of the war were not dnoontinued 
^Jjw ^^ by either of the contending parties. The State* %c(|ture4 
nwpfc possession of the town of AUost, and the prince of Faima lo^adf^ 
himself master of Steen wick and Lierres. He was soon after eiuibledfo 
act with greater vigour than the weakness of his army had hithetio p<ah 
mitted him to exert. Having consented, wit^h great rel^tance, turili 
dismission of the Italian and Spanish troops, he had employed lil' Ui 
address to convince the Walloons that it was in vain for them iq iiMtR 
with their own forces alone, to bring the war to a conclusion. H^mh 
it extremely difficult to overcome their diffidence, and was obliged to^olUNie 
the utmost caufion, in order to avoid awakening those suspiciontimfc 
they bad long indulged against the Spaniards. At length, however^ M 
complished his design through the marquis de Roubais, who, as wall 
tioned above, had acted a principal part in promoting the recom 
the southern provinces. With this nobleman, Famese had ft 
intimate connexion, and had laboured assiduously to make him semiSte' 
necessary it was that the troops should be permitted to return^' 
marquis, flattered with the familiarity to which he was adittiM#^- 
prompted by the view of advancing his credit with the king, yi^deS^ 
to the prince's solicitations, and then empl(E>yed bii^ influence with tM 




They renudncd there till the etty feV into the hands of the pHnce of Pprma, 
were taken down ky the popish eccleaastiea, and hnried whh eveiy mark of vei 
Ibdr sDMntitiott cootd dcriae. ; ^ 

d V^lJle hii nte was in danger, a pnhlie supplication was offered up to heaven for hb 
jrr X and when it was aceonplished, a toleron thanksgiving was celebrated. 

•»«iitttO||lo^p.S93^ Mctem,p.dd6^ Tha«Biis,lik!xzt. 
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to effectually, that tfcey not orfy conseoted to the return of the forces^ j .^ 
but even petitioned the king for it in the most earnest terms ^, 

As nothing could be more acceptaUe to Philip than this applicatioo. 
orders were immediately sent to Italy for the march of four regiments o( 
yeterans, consisting of near ten thousand men ; who, together with several 
thousand Burgundians and Germans^ arrived in the Netherlands towards 
the end of the summer ooe thousand five hundred and eighty-two. Ai\er 
the arrival of this reinforcement, the prince of Parma's army amounted to 
sixty thousand loot ami four thousand horse ; hut finding it necessary to 
leave more than the half of that number in garrisons, he could keep only 
about thirty thousand in the field ; and a part of these was employed in 
Friesland under Verdugo, while the rest were under his own immediate 
command in the southern provinces. With these last be took Cbateau 
Cambresis, Ninove, Gaesbec, and several other places ; he attacked the 
army of the States, which he compelled to retire under the cannon of 
Ghent ; and then he laid siege to Brussels, but the severity of the season, 
and the difficulty of finding provisions in a country wluch had been so long 
the seat of war, obliged him to desist from his attempt, and to put his troops 
into winter-quarters «;. 

The United States, on the other hand, discovered g^eat 
afcacrity and zeal in supporting their new established govepn- |^^^«J.! 
Bpeot. They raised their yearly revalue from two millions four 
hmdred thousand^ to four millions of guilders, with which they maintained 
besides* their native troops, a considerable number of British, French, and 
Qermim forces. But so great a proportion of these forces was necessary 
ioT defending the forts and towns, that no army could be assembled sufficieoH 
io contend with the enemy in the field, nor even to raise the siege of any 
of those places iirhich Uie prince of Parma attempted to subdue. Thus 
tbe nnmber of towns belonging to the confederates was daily diminished, 
while their acquisitions were few and inconsiderable. And^ as the enemy 
was new much more formidable than before, they were filled with the 
«|09t disquieting apprehensions when they looked forward to 
t^ openii^ of a new campaign. Aajou, who participated- ;!|!^Siil^^^ 
with diem in the. anxiety which so critical a situation was^t- &» btrother. 
ted ^o ei^cite, did every thing in his power to procure from 
France the succours which he had given them reason to expect. After 
maiBy delays, the duke de Monlpeasier and mareschal Biron arrived in the 
Netherlands in the end of November, with between seven and eight thott« 
saqd mtni partfy Swiss and pMly French. With this reinforcement, under 
80 able a general as Biroo, Anjou perceived that he might retard the pro- 
gress of the prince of Parma's arms^ but that he oould not hope either to 
expd^ him firom hiS' new conquests, od to bring the war to a conclusion : he 
Uiere^ore renewed his solicitations at the court of France, and endeavoured 
to eng^ige his brother more heartily to espouse hia cause. 

Henry's counsjellors^ were much divided in their opinions mih ^^^^^^^, 
mgard to the measures proper to he punued on this occasion, y^m^t. 
By jfome of tbeuH the present opportunity was represented as 
the happiest that could oflfer for uniting the Netherlands to the crown ot 
France. But, as these mm did not intend to advance the interest of Aiyoa^ 
they <*d not employ any arpunent addressed to Henry's friendship <y 
gsoerosity ; and, instead " of exhorting bim to aflford his brother aid su^ 
ficient to establish himself securely in his new sovereignty, they advised bun 
only to give him^ sucb assistance as might enable him to stop the prog^ei^ 

f Besttfo^liorp. a$S. « Metcreo, p* 334. 
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oif the Spanish arms. To this connsel they sabjoined, that Hentj 
ought to maintain a fleet in the Channel, and an army on the frontier 
of Laiembm^, in order to prevent the prince of Parma from receiring sop- 
plies from Spain or Italy. And in this pbstnre, they said, he oo^t to wait, 
without exposing his troops to the hazards of war, till the contending parties 
should exhaust their strength, when it would be easy for him to drive the 
Spaniards out of the Netherlands, and his brother and the States, in order 
to obtain his protection, would gladly accept of whatever terms be should 
think fit to impose. But such a plan, which the great abilities of Farnese 
would have disconcerted, was too refined, and required too much labour,' 
patience, attention, and cxpence, to be relished by a prince so indofent 
and voluptuous as Henry, who was so improvident of the future, and 
ivhose affairs were so exceedingly involved. 

Henry refui- ^^ listened with less reluctance to a proposal made him by 
eft to Kfuit some others of his counsellors, who being well acquainted witik 
kbiequMt. his character, perceived that his hesitation proceeded in a great 
measure from the shame of desertinje; his brother, and that in reality he 
wished for a pretence to reject his application. These men, secret enemiei 
to the duke, and partizans of Philip, whose money it was believed thej 
had accepted, were afraid to declare openly against a measure in which tie 
heir- apparent of the crown, supported by the queen-mother, wasso libfepl; 
interested. They affected to apprdve highly of the granting Anjou's request, 

{rovided the king could comply with it consistently with the interest^ hil 
ingdom. But both the interest and honour oY France, they tiiougi^ 
required that the States should previously agree, that, in the evtfnt of the 
duke's death without issue, the king and his heirs should succeed Iran in 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands. They knew that the StateMrovId AOt 
consent to this condition, it was, however, proposed to th^n, and bavjag 
met with that reception from them which there was reason to expect, fiotice 
was soon afterwards sent to Anjou by the queen-mother, and %!• other 
friends, of the unsuccessful issue of their endeavours to serve him\ 

This disappointment, whith rendered it impossible for him t9 
iSipt*!n ^^'^ ^^^ expectations of his new subjects, was calculated Id |^ 
^^vtwnnp him the most sensible concern. A candid and grateful pfinet 
piae^ would have thought himself bound more strongly than ever to'«9* 
ert himself in their behalf ; and, by a careful attention to 0M. 
interests, joined to a faithful discharge of his other obligations, to atoni4l^ . 
his failure in that engagement which he was unable to perform. WhUr 
different were the sentiments which arose in the mind of the faitbiefla-pi» 
generous Abjou. Apprehensive that the Flemings, disgusted on aeeonril Ht 
of their disappointment in those hopes of assistance with which tbnp Hll' 
been deluded, might withdraw their allegiance from him, and reconcilemMir 
selves to their former sovereign ; he resolved to prevent them from uiimii 
ingthis design, in case they should conceive it, and in violation df utt'tti 
oaths which he had sworn so lately, he formed a plan of depriving tiiMlJ# 
their liberty, by making himself master of all the towns into whkh'lp 
troops had already found, or could by force or stratagem find, admtamtt«'W> 
This strange design, it is said, was first suggested to him by his [ ' " 
in France, in order to induce Henry to grant him the assistance wMdll 
solicited ; and it was strongly Recommended by Fervaqnea, and ^ 
French nobility who had accompanied him to^ the Netherlands, 
men were all real or pretended friends to An|ou, and affected to be < 
concerned for his honour, with which they persuaded htm, that i 

fcTliimpai,nh.zxTli.e,h» Mfteres, Uk 16,. 
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fitDited autboritj as he possessed was utterlj iDcompatible. Had they , 
been his most inFeterate enemies, tbey could not have advised him to a 
measure more likely to prove iatal to his interest. Yet this weak prince, 
without communicating his intention to Biron or Monpensier, who would 
have refused their consent, readily embraced the counsel that was given 
bim, and immediately proceeded to deliberate with his advisers concemii^ 
the Dieans of carrying it into execution K 

ft was agreed, that the French troops, in all the towns where ^ey 
were quartered, should, under the pretence of a mutiny, take up arms^ 
and expel the garrisons ; and in this manner he got possession of Dunkirk, 
Dixmude, Dendremonde, and several other places ; but his principal ob- 
ject was the city of Antwerp. It would have been in vain, he believed, to 
attempt making himself master of so strong a place by open force, with so 
small a number of his troops as were within the city ; and therefore, in 
conjunction with his counsellors, he exerted all his ingenuity in contriving 
bow force and artifice might be united. On this ^casion, Fortune seemed 
to favour his design. Towards the middle of January, afler the frost had 
continued for some time, the States signified 4heir intention to have his 
troop» employed in an expedition against some of the enemy's towns in 
Friesland, which, on account of their wet situation, were accessible only 
in the time of Trost. Anjou pretended to enter with great alacrity into 
tbn design. He immediately gave orders to have his troops conducted to 
tbe villages in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, where he held them ready 
to march upon the shortest notice ; and, under rarious pretences, he 
'brought to his court at Antwerp almost all the French noblesse, who had 
been dispersed throughout the Netherlands. 

- Beinj^ thus prepar^, his plan was to sieze upon the gate of Cronenburg, 
which lay next to the palacf, with his body-guards, and to introduce his 
^0tmy silently in the nig^t ; out, on the day immediately preceding, an ob<' 
scare report of his intention was circulated among the citizens, and a gene- 
ral alarm excited. The prince of Orange and the magistrates thoi^t it 
proper to inform the duke of this report, and proposed to hang up lights in 
the city, and to stretch chains across the streets, and gates, in order to quiet 
tbe apprehensions of the people. Anjou could not, withoutxonfirming the 
tbe suspicions entertained against him, refuse his consent to this proposal ; 
bat as he possessed a considerable share of his mother's duplicity and ar- 
tifice, he assumed, vritii so much seeming sincerity, an appearance of in- 
dignation against the authors of the report, accompanied with such strong 
professions of attachment to the Netherlands in general, and the city of 
JIatwerp in particular, that not only tbe magistrates, but even the prince of 
Orange was almost persuaded of his innocence. The streets however 
were^rricaded, the whole town was illuminated, and many of the citizens 
irere ander arms. 

These circumstances having made it necessary for Anjou to change his 
plan, he went early next morning to the prince of Orange's apartment in 
tile castle, and aAer infonni^ him that he had ordered his troops to be 
^rarwD out for a general review before their departure for Friesland, he 
deitired the prince to accfHnpany him to th6 field. Whether William had 
tkUfi any suspicion of his^ design is uncertain ; but he declined complying 
with! bis request, alleging the badness of the day, and the state of his 
ivoond, as an excuse for his refusal ; and he advised the Duke to put off 
the review till some future day, when the people would be entirely de- 
Jivered from those apprehensions with which they were at present dis- 

i Thauitto, 1, ^ixtTi. 0. 10. Meteren. p. 356^ 
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• 
j^^ quired Anjou pretended that be w©«W comply witb bis adviee, ao^ 
left bim ; but soon afterwards he sent hioa notice, tbat, finding the day 
ckftfed op, be still resolved to Hold the review, as be had first rotended. 
He then gave orders to remove the barrkades in the street which leads to 
the gate of Ripdorff, and set out, attended with a retinue in arms, aoiouDt- 
ing to between two and three hundred men. 

He had no sooner passed the gate and the draw-bridge, than hit atten- 
dants fell sword in hand, upon the guards, and having butchered some <^ 
them, obttged the rest to take shelter in the guard-house. The orders 
which he had sent to the camp had been punctually eTecoted. Tbe 
whole army was in motion, and seventeen companies of foot, six hundred 
lances, and four tffoops of horse w^e at hand, and ready to enter tbe city. 
They rushed in impetuously ; and. having set fire to aome bouses near te 
gate, as a signal for the rest of the troops to hasten forward, they spread 
themselves over the town> cryiog out, '^ May the mass flouiish 1 the ci^ 
is taken." 

The ddzens had been in some measure firee from their apprehensions, 

by Anjon's protestatims on the evening before ; but they had not been pat 

^ entirely off their guard. They flew instantly to arms, and quickly, fow i rt 

a close compact l^y, of sufficient strength to make head agaimit tke #*€• 

my. Their number was soon alimented by others, who flocked to Upeii 

asf ifltance from every quarter of the city* None declined expomg Amr 

schres to danger, or trusted to others for their defence. They t e mc ttf 

bered the devastations which had been committed some years before ^ 

the routinaus Spaniards, and were persuaded, that they coiild not new 

avoid a repetition of the disasters which they then suffered, bf aojr othat 

means^ but by exerting their utmost vigour, and shewing, eidk tt^a f(^ 

lumself, a contempt of danger. Animated t^efore by Uie itie9d^^ (bsit 

mn with which their fortunes, tiieir friends, their wiv^ Hid cbiidreii» 

were about to be overwhelmed ; and fired with indignation ag^ttt tkeiT; 

ongratefol, perfidious enemy, they advanced with a degree of 6119 vY^ticb 

the French tf^ps were unable to withstand. Muiy of the Flmek had 

entered the houses for the sake of plunder These men w^.qni^^k^ 

surrounded by the citizens, and put to the sword : the rest wete diofii 

back towards tbe gate. There they expected, either to be suppMltd ly 

their friends from tbe camp, or to make their escape out of the city l -mk 

'i having neglected to secure the portcullis, the soldiers, ,wha hMlM 

f themselves up in the guard^bouse, had sallied out and let it down^ l|tJ^|it 

. circumstance the French were thrown into despair, and the resolatilKwt 

( spirit of the citizens augmented. The situation of the fermeir ' 



truly deplorable : disappointed of that assistasce from without, oi» jM^ 
they had depended, and crowded together into a narrow spacie ; whiiMit 
citizens, who poxsued, poured their shot upon them without a OMMMte 
iotermission ; they fell in heaps above one another, titt the ^ifeftllMp 
choaked with the dead and wounded. ' ..aI" 

The citizens made next a desperate attack on a; body of French tro0|iii)il 
bad mounted the rampart, and either put them to the sword, ortniiMMilliMk 
headlong from the wall. Of thk Icene^ Anjou htmself. and the ^wteltiM|| 
who had attempted in vain to buivt open jiie gatOy wet e spectators. .IMB 
he thought it was the citizens that we ve! thrown down, and: believed JttflV 
have been by accident that the portcullis had been shut, tie coMmIS 
suppose that the inhabitants, unaccusiomed to.^ the use of arms» cnwJfcS 
the space of an hour, have discomfitted so great a itumber of dwii IfM^ 
forces ; but he was soon undeceived in hie conjecture. The citizens, sfll 
inflamed with indignation, on aecount of his unpeovdoed, atrocious attanpl» 
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pointed their canboo towards the [dace where he atood, and kilfisd ^^^ 
a consideralile number of the Swiss. 

The prince of Orange, who lodged in the (iaatle, at the opposite etid of 
the city^ remained ignorant for some time of what had passed, and when 
intelligence pf it was brought him, he at first beliered it to be some ae- 
cidental scnffle between the inlmbitants and soldiers ; but at last receiving 
more certain information of the truth, he s^t out wi^ a part of the gtfrtlu 
son- for the scene of action. In his way tluther he met Fervaque^ 
adranciog towards him with a body of French troops, which had been left 
behind in the psdace. At the first onset, Fervaques himself wfeis ta^n 
prisoner, and his troops, disheartened by the loss of their commandei}, 
and stiH more by the conscioosness of their treachery, were easily ovec- 
come. William then proceeded to the gate of Ripdorff, where he arrived 
in time to prevent the citizens from wrecking an useless, though merited, 
vengeance upon the prisoners. 

Nothing could be more afiecting, says an historian >, whose informatioft 
was derived from eye-witneftes, than the spectacle at the gate : the dead 
bodies piled one upon another to a considerable height, and the wounded 
minted with the dead, weltering in blood, uttering the most doleful la- 
mentations, and struggling to disengage themselves from each other, or 
from the bodies of their slaughtered friends. At the prince's intercession 
the lives of all the prisoners were spared, and many of the wounded re* 
covered, through the attention and tenderness of those to whose care 
they were committed. 

The number of the French found dead in different parts of the city, 
amounted to fifteen hundred, among whom were upwards of thee hundred 
persons of distinction. And the prisoners, including those who surren- 
dered to the prince of Orange, were computed at two thousand. So great 
w^aa. the loss which Anjou snstadned from this ill-concerted enterprise; 
while only one hundred of the inhabitants were killed, and the same uum* 
ber wounded. It would be impossible, notwithstanding the desperate 
bravery of the citizens, to account for this extreme disparity betwixt the 
leas on the one side, and that on the other, were it not for a circumstance 
which one of the historians ^^ has mentioned, that the French, either from 
negligence, or their general's confidence of success, had brought very lit- 
tle anmiunition with them, and, during the greatest part of the combat, 
stood exposed to the enemy's fire, without having any other weapon to 
defend them but their swords. 

. It is easier to imagine than describe the confusion with which Aniou must 
bave been overwhelmed, when he reflected on the egregious folly into 
wbich he had been betrayed. He passed the night in a neighbouring fort 
caQed Berchem, where there was neither furniture nor provisions. F'rom 
that place he wrote a letter to the senate of Antwerp, in which, after boast- 
ing: absurdly of the proofs which he had given of his attachment to the 
Netherlands, he subjoined. That although the misfortune which had hap- 
pened, had arben from the unworthy treatment which he had met with, 
yet he was deeply penetrated with sorrow and repentance on account of it ; 
tbat he still retamed all his wonted affection towards them, and bad sent 
tbem thb letter, partly to enquire what were their intentions with respect 
to btra, and partly to desire that they would send him his papery, furniture, 
and servalAs ; hoping that these last, who were entirely innocent of what 
bad been done, should not suffer any harm i. 

Te this letter the senate made no return, but referred it to the conside- 

iVanMetfren^ kjleidath 1 MeteBcn, p. 839., 
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ration of the prince of Orange and theBtatei ; and i» the mean time An- 
joQ, being utterly destitute of every thing necessary for the support of 
bis troops, left Berchem, and directed his march towards Dendremoode. He 
intended to have gone thither bv the shortest road, but the citizens of Ant« 
werp having sent a number of armed vessels to oppose his passage over 
the Scheld, he was obliged to turn back, and to fetch a compass round by 
Duffel^ Mechhn, Rimenant, and Vilvorden. In this march, besides suffering 
the greatest hardships in his own person, he lost a considerable nuniber (tf 
his troops by an inundation of the river Nethe. From Duffel he wrote 
letters to the governors of Brussels and other places, in which he threw 
the whole blame of what had happened on the inhabitants of Antwerp, and 
represented the affair as a tumult, in which his troops, when upon their 
way to the camp, had interfered, but which had arisen in consequence of 
the ill usage which he himself had received. This disingenuous conduct 
served to exasperate the people of Antwerp more than ever against him, 
and they published a vindication of their conduct, setting forth, ** That 
* they had in all respects demeaned themselves towards him as becaooe good 
and faithful subjects. They had given him even more than their proportion 
of the supplies, and had raised the sum of seventy thousand guilders ; whidi« 
instead of applying it to pay the arrears due to the army, he had distributed 
among his French and Swiss troops to encourage them in their late atrockras 
atteinpt. Nothing could be more palpably unjust than to impute that at- 
tempt to the citizens of Antwerp, since, on the same day, the French troops 
had offered the same violence in other places. By the kind providence <rf 
Heaven, the plan concerted to enslave them, had been frustrated, in siich 
towns as were of the greatest importance ; and it was their earnest prag^, 
that the duke might become sensible of the iniquity of his condoct, and 
resolve for the future to govern the provinces conformably to those /^nda- 
mentallaws of the constitution, jirhich, at his accession, he had solemni j 
sworn to observe." "" 

The n^ws of what bad happened, having been quickly diffused tliroii|^- 
out the provinces, excited universal astonishment and indignation*. The 
prince of Parma, desirous to improve the opportunity which was presented 
(o bim, attempted to reconcile the people to their ancient government 1^ 
his endeavours were not more successful now than formerly. The cotA' 
derates were deaf to his proposals ; and even refused to appoint i 
dors to treat with him concerning peace. 

The States in the mean time were deliberating con ^ 

S'*^e*SttS. ^^® y^tt^r which Anjou had written to the senate of AiMmfi 
Had they listened to that just resentment with which thej IMH 
inflamed, they would not have hesitated to declare that he had forfeiMtlfe 
sovereignty. But they considered how extremely critical their iiilmllhl 
was become, while Anjou was master of several of their fortified twiM^ 
and the prince of Parma hovered round them with an army, against nmjfi 
they were unable to contend. In this perplexity they intreated the piiMt' 
of Orange, who had hitherto remained silent, to assist them with hiaeMf* 
sel No person felt more sensibly for the distress into, which AnjoiAlrli^ 
merity had plunged the confederacy ; and no person had a juster (pttiil 
of provocation. It was by his means chiefly that Anjou had obtaiMtfttf 
sovereignty ; and yet it could not be doubted, that in sending FervaqoeMAS 
troops to the castle, as above related, the intention was to d^^rivi* Hi^ 
either of his life or of his liberty. Notwithstanding this, William MM 
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tt was not, ke ^aid, tvi^b^cit reluctance, that be had resolved to de- 
lirfir his opiraon oi^ IhedilUcult question which was now before them, ^'^ 
ais it had of late ibeen the practice of .tnany persons to blame him for evei^ 
misfortune that had befallen the cof^federacy. Even if be had be^n invest- 
ed with absoltite authority, jtheir censi^jre wo^l4 have been unjust, since the 
issues of things belong to God only, ai^d no m?n can ^swer for tlj^e success 
irf the iiest conceited enterprise. Consideriug his fige, and the iujustic^ 
with which be had been treated, it would be prudent perhaps not to expose 
bimself again to tbe obloquy of his detractors. Put hiis CQnce;,rn for thi 
prosperity of the Ne^theiiands would not suffer him to maintain that e^ence 
whidi a regard to his personal ease^^n^ security required ; especially as 
Aey assured him that they would tfike ^n good ^pt, and interpr^ iavoura- 
My, whatever counsel he should offer* 

Nothing was fartl^r from his intention than to attempt to justify that atro« 
cions violence which had bf^eo l?iteiy perpetrated : on the contrary, jiuft 
^oaght the conduct of the duke had been such as proved, beyond a possi^^ 
bility of doubt, that he had forfeited his title to the sovereignty. Notwith* 
standing this, no person, he believed who suffered himself to consider 91- 
tentively the course of events since their first conne^on with the duke, 
would deny that this coonesiOiO ha^ beep attended with advantages. By 
bis troops, not only the siege of Cambray, but that of Lochem top, had 
beea raised, and the whole province of Gjueld^rland thereby saved froia 
Hie depreiatioos of the enemy. In consequepce of his election, peace had 
been ecrtabhshed between the catholics and protestants in Fraiice, ^i^d the 
latter left s^liberty to enter into the service of the States. Not to mentipn 
what they ought perhaps to prize more th^in any thing else, that, by electing 
Uie duke for their sovereign « not only the authority, ^ut the name and arm9 
<>f Spain, had been abolished in the Netherlands, and a foundation laid^ 
ifipon which their liberty might be firmly established, provided they should 
exisft 4h«mselves with their wonted zead and vigour. Wken these thin^ 
were xon^idered, there would not appear much ground for the censures 
passed on those by whom the dujke's election had been promoted. But 
whether they had judged wiselj^ or unwisely, the States must now resolve 
either to make peace with the king of Spain, or trust for the future to their 
owA strength, pr enter into terms of accommodation wi^h the duke. 

With regfurd to the first of Hiese, he obseryed, tliat besides that all the 
same reasons still sc^sted^against retvrning under the Spanish yoke, which 
bad formerly determined them to shake it 0^ ; it n^ust appear pr^postero^us 
to think <^ reconciliqg themselves as sul^ects to ^ prince, ^hose name and 
ensigns were obliterated, and whose authority they had so solenmly re- 
aoQdced There was troth in what some persons (friepds of Spain more 
tlian their native country) had sugjested, that it ^as more desirable for thp 
people of the Low Couptri^s to be subject to a di|9^aot, than to a neighbour- 
ing prince, as it most be more diti^Ult for the former, than for the latter^ (;p 
encroach upon their liberty. But this maxim could oot, in the present di- 
vided ^ate of the Netherlands, be urged p favour of th^e dominion of the 
kli^ of Spain ; who, besides possessing a powerful army ready to over- 
whelm them, was absolute piaster of several of the province^ ; and was 
therefore, in reality, much nearer to the confederacy than apy other prince. 
Prompted by this and other considerations, they had bestofv^d the ^ov^- 
l^gnty on the duke of Anjou ; and he, it could not t>e 4eni^d, hfifl forfeited 
Im title to it. Thif was acknowledged even by thq duke himse)t, who iv^^ 
DOW seoaible of bis folly. But notwithstanding his repen^nce, there was 
mucli ground to doubt of the expediency of ^litertog int^ a .seflpnfi igree^ 
ment witb one by whom tite first had been so grossij^ vipl^it^. Tb^rj^ fiipk 
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grooDd to dread that the same evil counsellors, by Whom the duke had 
been once deluded, might again deceive him ; and there was reason 
to suspect, that confidence could not be soon restored between the French 
troops and the people of the Netherlands. 

On the other hand, he thought it his doty to call their atfention to the 
consequences which must attend their refusing to be pacified. The duke 
would deliver all the fortified towns which he possessed, into the hands (A 
the Spaniards. Both he and his brother, the king of France, would fron 
friends be converted into the most bitter enemies ; from whom all that mis- 
chief might be expected, that can be contrived and executed by those who 
are stimulated by ambition, and inflamed with animosity and resentmeM. 
An immediate stop would be put by the French king to their commerce with 
liis subjects ; and while he would shut his harbours against their ships, be 
would open a passage through his dominions for the troops of the Mng of 
Spain. £ven the queen of England, though highly dissatisfied with the 
duke's conduct, yet were she to be informed that the States had obstinateljr 
refused to be reconciled, would be exceedingly offended. And if ttey 
should lose her favour, as well as that of France, to what other friend coukl 
they have recourse, either able or willing to support them ? They most 
for the future trust for their preservation entirely to themselves. They 
roust, without delay, make a numerous augmentation of their forces ;.^afid 
yet he knew not where these forces could be raised, since the devastattoa 
of the war had been so great in every province of the confederacy, that 
scarcely a sufficient number of the people remained, to carry on their trade 
and manufactures. In order to maintain such an army as was necessaij, 
much larger sums of money were requisite, than had hitherto been coUed- 
ed What these were, would appear from the scheme which he now deli- 
Tered to them, containing a particular description of all the orrfinary and 
extraordinary expences of the war. From the difficulty which th^ had 
experienced in procuring money for paying the garrisons alone, they nn^t 
judge whether they v^ere possessed of funds adequate to the expence both 
of these and of an army in the field ; without which, it was impoesible 
that they could for any considerable time resist the enemy. 

He was far from censuring those who advised them to trust to ^ M- 
mighty for protection. The counsel of these persons was pious and #dl- 
intended ; but he thought, that to engage in any difiBcuIt enterprise irfdbot 
the means of carrying it into execution, was more properly to tMiflktkt 
Divine Providence than to trust in it ; and that those only could b^ltiite 
exercise a proper trust in God, who, after embracing the most fav^MAfUe 
opportunities of action, had recourse to Heaven by prayer, to crown ftj^ 
undertakings with success. It behoved them therefore still attentird^%» 
consider their strength and their resources ; and if, without foreign aniit- 
ance, they should find them sufficient for the purposes which they httm 
view, they would, in his opinion, judge wisely in resolving to retain tfaei»- 
vereignty in their own hands. , ; 

There was a time when the people of the Netherlands might haM^ 
tablished themselves in this happy state of freedom and indepepiki^,; 
when, in spite of the king of Spain, they might have expelled his hgn^t 
John of Austria from the provinces. But our present situation, i: tintillrtl 
William, is widely different from what it was at the time of which fiqppt 
A poweriul Spanish army, seconded by those who were then ourfrmMll|jl 
tt our gates. The strength of the confederacy is impaired. , Er^wf^ 
the assistance of the French troops, we have been unable to stop Umb fCi^ 
gress of the enemy. If nevertheless you shall, upon inquiry, find that yo« 
ara'aUe^ by making greater exertions, to do more alone, than when y©o 
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were assisted bj others, banish for ever all thoughts of an acccanmo- 
dation with the duke, and resolve henceforth, alone and unassisted, to ^^^ 
oppose both him and the Spaniards. Proceed instantly to the execution of 
your design. But 1 dread that before you can make tbe preparations ne* 
cessary for entering upon action, before you can collect either the troops or 
the money requisite, and eren before you can appoint a general to command 
your forces, many of your toivns will be taken ; and many of them, de* 
spairiog of relief, will enter into terms of accommodation with the Spa- 
niards. For these reasons you will judge, perhaps, that in your present 
circumstances the wisest resolution which you can form, is to enter into a 
treaty of reconcilement with the duke. And if this shall be the result of 
your deliberations, 1 have only one other counsel to suggest, which is, to 
give particular attention in your new agreement to prevent the fortified 
towns from being exposed on any future occasion to that danger from which 
the city of Antwerp has so narrowly escaped ; and for this purpose to re- 
quire, that no odicer or soldier shall be admitted into garrisons without tak- 
ing an oath of allegiance and fidelity to the States ^ 

This reasoning of tbe prince of Orange produced the desired 
effect upon a great majority of the deputies, and a negociation »««««»'•«: 
was mmiediately begun, and soon afterwards a treaty of peace sute* with 
and reconciliation was concluded on the following conditions : ^^Suchs^b. 
That all the French prisoners in Antwerp should be set at liberty, 
the duke's papers and other effects restored, and ninety thousand guilder^ 
given him for discharging the arrears due to his troops That he should 
deliver up all the towns which he had seized, retire to Dunkirk with four 
hundred foot and three hundred horse, and remain there till every point of 
difference should be entirely settled ; that he should renew the oath which 
he took at his inauguration, to govern the provmces according to the fun« 
damental iaws^ and that all his troops should take an oath of allegiance to 
the States, binding themselves to serve them faithfully against their enemies, 
and never to be concerned in any attempt to the prejudice of their authority* 

As in promoting this agreement the prince of Orange appears to 
hare acted unddr a conviction, that there was no other expedient ^^^2^ 
hy which the confederacy could be saved from ruin ; so, in being or tbe 
able to persuade the States to adopt it, he gave the most convinc- SSC^^ 
ing proof of his unlimited influence over that assembly. The 
people in general, especially in Flanders and Brabant, were extremely 
averse to any accommodation. Their hereditary antipathy against the 
French had, on this occasion, risen to the greatest height. Many of the 
deputies too were animated with the same aversion and resentment ; nor 
ean it ^ doubted, that if they had not been prevented by that deference 
which they had been long accustomed to entertain for William's opinion* 
they Would have proceeded against Anjou to the utmost extremities, and 
have resolved jpever more to acknowledge his authority. The Spaniards 
were not ignorant by whom the States had been prevented from forming 
thia resolution ; and they were now convinced, that« till the prince of 
Orai^ge were reinoved, no event, however promising, would induce the con- 
federates to return to their all^iance. They had recourse therefore to the 
dishonourable means of private assassination ; and to attempt it, different 
persons were instigated about this time by Philip or his ministers ; 
one of them by Philip himself, according to the declaration of the criminal ; 
bat more probably, by his ministers at Madrid : another by his ambassador 
at the court of France ; and a third by the marquis de Roubais and the 
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^^ prioeeof Pavma. Thecotispirecyof thet!irofoniMtwaiddtaeted««Bdl 
tbev suffereddeath ; and the la»t« a Frencb. ofiicer, ikhom Roubais.bad. 
tafctn prisoner, and who had pretended to agree to the proposalv in ordeE 
to proGore hit liberty, gave inforaiation to William's friends of the argu- 
ments which had been employed to persuade him, and shewed, by bis con- 
duct afterwards in the service of the States, the sincerity of his abhcnrrence 
of that unallowed deed which he had been solicited to perform p. 

l*be danger to which the prince was so often 'exposed from the 
i^u^teatt inveterate resentment of t^e Spaniards, ought to have endeared 
pt. ^^ his person and counsels to his countrymen, and they produced 
this e^ct in a high degree upon aU those who were a&le to com- 
prehend the wisdom and operation with wbich he had conduded their 
affairs. But great numbei(*s having formed their judgment of Anjou's election 
to the sovere^oty, from the late unhappy consequences with which it had 
been accompanied, could not refrain from ascribing some sinister ioleirtioo 
to those who had been active in promoting it. They were mcapable of dii? 
cerningthe strength of the motives by which William had been prooopted 
to advise the States- to renew their agreement, and tbey eves foat^eed 
suspicions of his having attached himself to the duke, with a view to tte 
attaining of some private advantage. This spirit of discontent w«8 not 
coiifined to the vulgar, but likewise infected several of the depulaea ot At 
States, who became sullen and refractory ; and by their contentioitfli 4ipp0« 
sttion to almost every measure that was proposed, disturbed and reMdsrf 
the deliberations of that assembly, A great majority., however, «f ik» 
members agreed to employ the French anid Swiss troops; uod^ maresoM 
Hron, whom the duke had appointed to command them. Bkroa hdvifljg^oofe 
only had no concern in the attempt upon Antwerp, but hating, hoeo coof. 
sidered by Anjoa as one by whom it would have been oppoi^, was^ffaft 
most unezceptionahle person to whom the command could bane bee» eiom^' 
mitted, and he had been long distinguished for his miiitaqf. ski& and e]l|Ml^ 
rience. At first his arm? were attended with success. He coo^eUedlhe 
fort of Wouda t6 surrendei^, and wiUi inferior forces he repulsed the pniif^ 
of Parma, who had attacked his lines near the towns of RosendhL Bol it wm 
impossible fbr him with so small an army to stop, the progrett of the Sme* 
niards in other places, or to face them in the open field. FarnesQ thensratj 
pushed his conquests with great raptdity, and made himself master o££«i 
dove, Diest, and Westerlo, w^hile he practised every dst of negociationi4i& 
intrigue against Bruges, Ghent, and other places. ^ . .^ \. 

During the course of these transactions the duke ofi Anjou fbU ifiUlhaf*' 
lingering illness at Dunkirk, which was geneirally sup^^edt to be the eAfIt* 
of those hardships which he suffered io his retreat from Antii^erp. WbethUb! 
he believed himself insecure in his present situation, Vhile the prtnci^^Ci 
Parma was so briskly carrying on his conquests in the neigbhouchood^ j^g: 
found that his health required a change of air, and a relazatson firon; tlnii 
fatiguce of bnsiness, or whether he had conceived hopes at this time of ehti 
taining, by a personal interview with bis brother, i^ore poweduIiaSsnUmiili 
than be had hitherto receivedv, does not appear with> sufficient evidflMfHi 
B^ whatever was thse motive which determined'hial^ he leftBunkkk, aUti. 
set out for Fraoce* .-*# 

The prince of Farma was> no sooner informed o£ his defmw 
fh?SSI!c?of <of«» than he quitted tferentaflj^, and led his ttroops to Ba0l»tl|j^ 
Ttmks The States, aware of the importance of that pbtce^: liiilji Ji . 

ma^eschal ftiron to maroh tvith-all hia forces to its reKei 4Ml' 
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«QchH«8thereflentmentwhiGhthe6beDte8eaDdotberFktQii^hadcon- 
eeived against die Frexich,tbat do consideration could prevail upou them 
to suffer BIron to pass through their territories. Tbcfy had resolved, they 
said, never to accede to the late agreement with the doke, whom they could 
B^ trust, and they wduld not be indebted to bis troops for their defence. 
The consequence to be expected foUowed. The garrison of Dunkirk, 
which consisted wholly of French) gave up tlie town in a few days to the 
prince of Fanna. He tl^a laid siege to Nieuport, and todi it with so mucb 
facil^ as gave ground for a* suspicion: of treachery on the part of the gar- 
rlseft. He idte»ied neat to have haverted Oslend, but having learnt that 
the prince of Orange had tahei particular pains to (M^ovide for its security 
he vtlinquMied bis design); and having turned his a^rms against Dix- 
nnsie antfe Meniagen, he subdued these and Mveral other places with a de- 
^p^B of ceierify with wlhich the people of the Netherladd had never been 
atonfoined to^ see any lailitary enterprises carried on. But his success 
amivei ondy to dazzle and: confound the confederates, instead of opening: 
tlieir eyes tof tbe fatair conse^iiBEHices of that discord which had eiposed so 
gmat aiktmbev of tbeiir associates ae easjprey to th^ Spaniards. Except 
lyisllgdMntinglM ^anisdos of two or three towns, in the preservation of which 
some of the deputies were personally interested, no vigorous resolution of 
amj coiiseqvieMce was formed hy^ the States, although they held their sessions 
Mky, and liere daOy akcmcd with fre^ accotmts of some new loss which 
tbe ^oofederacjf hhd ihistained. 

Attoot thi^ time dn iocidSent fell out at Antwerp, which 
etranglj maMto Che spirit by which th^ Flemit^ were ac- J3^^'!S 
tusted OB tifir ^A^casion; The prince of Orange having given o5„S2!** ^ 
orders f<Mr buidiiii; an additions^ rampart^ for the greater se- 
curity of the casUe, some secret partizans of Spain took occasion from 
theiBce to inaimiate, that be intended to dehver the fortress to the French, 
ancd was no^ prepmbg it for their reception. The people too easily be- 
Iffyveii this io^inous: sbggestioa ; and having taken up arms, they ran tu- 
mdilviHiflfy to the castle, with a resolution to expel the garrison* WilUam 
ipwaediatety pi^esented hims^ before theml The sight of a person whom 
they had been so long accustomed to revere, joined to the evidence which 
tho^ received on the spot, of tbe utter falsehood of that report which they 
hndi so cashly credked, appeased (he fury of the greater number, and 
quelled tbe tiuault. But there were scone among them more audacious 
attd BMiUgnjint than Ihe rest, who called him by the contumelious names of 
deserter and traitor of his country. ' This treatment, so unmerited from a 
people wboni he> had saved: fik>m ruin, afiected him in the most sensible 
meiftier. He admonished the ma^strates to take cognisance of the licen- 
tioostiesS' of wbacb they had been spectators. But finding, that, on ac- 
cdimt oi tbe g^eat number of the guilty, they were afraid to exercise their 
aatthority:, be left Adtii^*p, and retned into Zealand, aAer having 
dblinerai directions to^ the magistrates in writing, for tbe govei'U- ^z^*!^ 
nitet and defence of the ciiy, and nominated the Sieur dei St. Juiy22. 
Ald^oiKlei chief magistrate, or governor, for the ensuing year « . 

4-OC the affection df the maritime provinces towards the prince of Orange, and of tbe trus£ 
ami. ^^fidenoe. which they reposed in hint, he received aboat this time a conspicuous proot; 
by a resolation into which all the citiea entered, eicoept two, of creating him earl of Kollantt 
and 3Si:aIapd; with all the powers and privileges which belonged to that ancient dignity. How 
ftrth^ prince himself contributed to their fbrmiug this i<esolut)on, does not appear Irom the 
e0le9HKm7 hiM«Gi«na It did net contradict the treaty between tbe United States and the 
doke of Anjjon \ as, br that treaty^ the maritime provinces had only bound themselves to con- 
tribute their share of the public expences. Yet It was matter of some obloquy against the 
.prlitee» oiP whom it was M^ tbat he had not been inatteqtire to hfs prrrate interest 
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j^^ William did not intend, by cbai^ing the place of bis resid^K^e^ to 
withdraw his attention from the southern provinces. He interested him* 
self as much as ever in their affairs, and meant only to provide for bis own 
security, and to remove the assembly of the States (which was sununoned 
to meet at Middleburg) to a situation in which the deputies would not be 
80 much influenced by the emissaries of bpain, nor so much disturbed io 
their deliberations by the tumultuous disposition of the people. He still 
employed all his interest to reconcile the cities of Brabant and Flanders 
to the continuance of the French troops in the Netherlands. And his 
endeavours proved effectual with Brussels, and some other towns, which 
lay nearest to the enemy ; but Ghent, and most of the other cities, re- 
mained as inflexible as ever, and resolved never to admit the French within 
their territories, or to be indebted to them for protection. The States 
therefore found it necessary to give orders for the departure of these 
troops, at a time when every friend of his country, who suffered himself 
to reflect on the critical situation of the confederacy, thou^t that the 
provinces ought rather to have made concessions to Anjou and the French 
king, in order to induce the latter to augment th^ number. Biron fol 
them on board transports at Birvliet, and thence conducted them by sea to 
France. 

The Spaniards were now at liberty to pursue their conqueits 
Augort27. j^im^jg^ without opposition. Famese immediately formed the 
blockade of Ipres. Allost was sold to him by an English and. Walloon 
garrison for the payment of their arrears. The country of Waes, and the 
town of Ruplemonde on the Scheld,'were subdued, and Zutphen too was 
taken by surprise ; the consequence of which was, that the Vel«we, dm 
extensive territory between the Issel and the Rhine, was laid opoi to Che 
incursions of the enemy. 

In the mean time the secret partizans of Spain were daily increasiBg in * 
Bruges, Ghent, and other places Many persons had declared themaelvea 
against Anjou with so much violence, that they dreaded bis return. Manj 
were intimidated by the rapidity of the prince of Parma's > cooQ^ieats. 
Some having been intrusted with the public money, were afraid of beioE 
called to account for their management of it by the prince of Orai^# aad 
the States, and all of them were allured to their flrst allegiance by Uie aa^ 
deration with which Farnese treated such as had already aabmitted*!* 
him, and the strict fidelity with which he adhered to his eng^^meQti»^ *- 

Among the persons who, prompted by these motivn^, were desilpM'Af 
again reducing their country under the' bpanish government, thepnace of 
Orange had the mortification to find his brother-in-law, count Heramhfig' 
This nobleman, weak, inconstant, and governed by his wife, who wasihe* 
prince's sister, but had for some time beea at variance with her bgotfatgj 
had formed the design of delivering the province of Guelderlaod, of wlick 
he had been appointed governor, into^ the hands oft the Spaniante. Ijim 
plot having been detected before it was ripe. for execution, he was ammi 
and imprisoned by an order of the States. But having been aiteuwifil' 
set at liberty upon his parole, he gave irrefragable proof of his gnill^ 
by flying over to the enemy. 

The prince of Chimai's intrigues in Flanders .were' iBMBS 
Tj^jJil^ JjC successful than those of Heremberg. He was eldest son rf ilf0 
ebunai. duke d'Arscbot, and had been eddcated in the Catholic .ftUht^ 

but some time before the present period, he had openly fff^ 
fessed the reformed religion, and attached himself with much appaMt 
zeal to the party of the prince of Orange and the States. Conscious tbtk 
both his religion and patriotism were mere grimace, he had laboured with i 
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juinmatie artifice to remore any suspicions that might he entertained of 
his sincerity. He was perpetually surrounded with the proteftant 
ininisters, with whom he li^ed on the most faroiJiar terms ; and he puhlis ed 
an apol<^ for his conduct, in which, with the highest encomiums on the pro^- 
testaot faith, he mingled the bitterest invectives against Philip, bestowing 
on him every reproachful epithet which the most implacable hatred could 
duggest. By these means he had insinuated himself into the favour of 
great numbers of the protestants, and particularly those of Bruges, who 
ccmferred upon htm the goverment of their town. The prince of Orange, 
having received information of a secret correspondence which he 
held with the Catholics, had at first attempted to dissuade the peo- ^'^' 
pie of Bruges from electing him their governor, and he now gave secret 
instructions to the magistrates, to employ colonel Boyd, a Scotch officer, 
who commanded one of the regiments in garrison, to deprive Chimai of 
his authority. Boyd affected to enter heartily into the plan proposed, but 
he betrayed the magistrates, and gave immediate information of their de* 
sign to Chimai ; who, through an artful misrepresentation of their con- 
duct, was enabled to expel them from the city. He then put others into 
their place who were devoted to his interest, and still pretended all his 
wonted zeal for the reformed religion, till, having obliged many of the 
principal citizens to withdraw, he made himself master of the town, and 
then delivered it to the prince of Parma, upon condition that the 
prince should confer upon him the government of the province. To ^' 
the obtaining of this request, which was granted by Farnese, and con- 
firmed by Philip, Chimai thought himself the better entitled, as he had 
contriboted in the same perfidious manner to the reduction of Ipres, which, 
after a blockade of nine months, had lately been obliged to surrender. 
Not long after this he threw off the mask of religion, and both he and one 
of the protestant ministers, who had been a principal instrument of his 
deceit, publicly abjured Calvinism, and declared themselves converts to 
the popish faith ^/ 

An attempt of the same nature with that of Chimai on Bruges was 
made by Imbise, and other agents of Farnese, to reduce Ghent and Deh> 
dremfOLde under the Spanish power. In order to second their endeavours, 
tbe prince of Parma had pitched his camp between Ghent and Bruges ; 
bat the plan which had been formed for the surprise of Dendremoode was 
discovered, and Imbise, the principal contriver, who was chief magistrate 
of Ghent, a factious and turbulent old man, was condemned and executed. 
Daring these transactions, the prince of Orange was employed in 
establishing a thorough reconcilement between the States and the aJJJ^®^ 
dake of Anjou, whose return with a numerous army William con- 
sidered as the only remedy for the increasing calamities of the common- 
wealth. There was more reason now than ever to expect that Anjou 
would soon be able to fulfil his engagements. Through the queen-mother's 
intert^ession, Henry had openly declared bis resolution to. sncert himself 
wkh vigour in the support of his brother's interest in the Netherlands. An 
ambassador had been sent by the States to congratulate with the Duke on 
this desirable event, and to acquaint him of their having consented to cer- 
tain conditions which he had proposed. His joy on this occasion was ex- 
treme, and he now indulged the most Battering expectations ; but he did 
not long survive these events, which gave him so much pleasure. Having 
n^rer enjoyed perfect health since the hardships which he underwent in 

T MetercD, p. 857. Thaanus, lib. Ixxix. c. xy. 
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1584, his riietreat from ^tw^r^ be wm ma»i irtKmt ibts tioM mtii ao 
S^iS?'* Wnew wWi :b fiiisrbt have been eaaiiy Accoonted for, fr^Bi tb^ q». 
donod «tate t)f his oonstilolipii ; b«t fvibich« agreeiMy to the prac- 
tioe erf* *he «9e, -ira« aittrihutied t© poifioii*. Whatever wai the cadiie, be 
A^ in srea^ paia» «t Cbateao-Thierry, ofi tiie 10th of June* ld84, at 
the age of tniuty. 

Sncii vra^ ftbe coodhjMtOD of tiie rettleas life of this prince^ 
Hit ebwMier. whose weakne««ea ead vices iRene equally ^micioDui to him- 
self, lo ithe Netheriaods, and to France. laai^rovident of the 
future, and naaAile to jndfl^e for himself, be was a slave to the getfish porpo- 
ses nf others, as iveH as to ;ht^ ^wn humour aod caprice. He seiems like- 
wise to have been incapable of discetning the nerit or demerit of those 
who approached him. or the ^vonndtteas or folly of the counsels whioh Uiej 
offered. He was not void of friendship ipr attachment, and be was active 
and ambitions ; bqt he was entireiy destkute of that patience, s^adines$, 
and resolution, wbiob are necessary in carrying on any important enter- 
prise ; and ibis conduct towards t^ United Provinces above redated, too 
clearly jtntifies what was said of tiim hy bis sister Margaret, that if fiwid 
and idideiity were (o be banished from the earth, there was in lum a stock 
sufficient from which it might be soon replenished ^. 
AaMsffaMtUm ^^^ ^'' deaUi, at the present cri^s, was a real calamity to Ae 
o( ^^P^»^ people of the United Provinces ; but the memory of it was 

^"'^ soon effaced by a mnch greater calamiiy, whioh in a few weeks 
afterwards befcl them, ia^the death of the prince of Orange ; ^jjaiMit 
whom one of those atrocious aittempts, to which Philip's proacrip^on upei^ 
birth, proved at last soooessftil. It was plamied, and ailerwai^ eaedoted 
in Oelllt, by Balthazar Gerard, a nalive of ViHefans in Bafgmidy. This 
man, in order to facilitate )m admission into the ppince's preseool, badx^aJI* 
ed himself the son of a French proteStant, of ^e .nasae of )GfMi, pho1ia4 
suffered for the sake of his religion. By this fictitious accoonjt d( hw ^* 
traction, joined to an artful affectation of zeal for the reformed rcfi^km WA 
the service of the States, he became known to the prince ; Ml Wittiw 
was so far deceived by this impostor, that he put liim into the braio of ii 
ambassador to the court of France. This mark of confideoee 4id iMi,#v 
vert him from jhis un^nerons design ; on the cotntrary, he had no 4SMil^ 
returned from France, than he reserved to carry it iato execution ; ajljlw 
would have done so, as he afterwards declared, on his firat arrival* whflalp 
was admitted with letters into the prince's apartment* if he bad not iM^toBMl 
to furnisb himself with arms. But in a few days after, having retgraijidi 
the palace, on the pretence of applying for a pass-port, he |>lace4 hiMall 
at the door of that apartment, m which the prince was at dinner il illi Jt| 
wife Louisa de Cologoi, and his sister the countess of Scwartzeoburgh«,||ii& 
waited there %vith a cloak cast round him, till they were retiring into aamplll 
room. Tbe princess, observing bim look confused and pale, wai> fStfHlf^ 
alarmed, and«e|iquired what he wanted. He comes for a passport. 



ed the prince ; when the assassin, stepping forward, shot him ia the MM 
with a pistol loaded with three balls. William had time only to i^ay, **49l 
have mercy on me, and this a£9icted people : I am grievously #oan(toiy 

Immediately after which he tell down, and in a few mcMeiA x^' 
jiiijioth. terwards expired " ; the princess, overwhelmed with anguish, lsi4|j(* 

iog on ; whose pecdiiar fate it was to see her second hviallSftJit 
murdered, as her illustrious father, and her first bu^and, the amMtt 
Teligni, bad been, in the massacre of Paris, some years before. ■ '^ 

' n^ ""^ nippoted to have been given him by bit physieitn bribed by the oourt of Spal^ 
tBeDUyo|Uo^ S75. P«vila^ I. ti. See. « la the fif^.teooDd /««r of hit h«* 
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The murderer io the mean time had made his escape out of the 
palace by a back-door, and had almost reached the ramparts. He 
was preparing to throw himself into the ditch, which was full of water, in 
the hopes of being able to swim oyer, when he was overtaken by two of 
the prince's guards. 

Upon his first examination he declared, that, six years before the present 
period, he had formed the design of putting the prince to death ; that he 
had then been deterred from his purpose by his friends ; that he bad again 
resumed it, when the king published his edict of proscription ; that having 
been in the service of Du Pr^, secretary to count Mans veldt, he had pro- 
cured from him some blank subscriptions of the counts, which, in order 
to gain credit, he had delivered to the prince ; that he had communicated 
his design tofour Jesuits in Treves and Tournay, who assured him, that if 
he should die in the execution of it, he would be deemed a martyr by the 
church. 

To these circumstances, afler the torture was applied, he subjoined^ 
that the reward promised in the proscription had been his principal mo- 
tive ; that he had made known his purpose to the prince of Parma, and 
had been desired by him to converse with his secretary, Chri8topher 
Assonville ; that Assonville had desired him to reflect on the difficulties 
which he must encounter ; but had assured him, that he could not per- 
form a more acceptable service either to the King or the prince of 
Farma ; that he might depends with perfect security, upon receiving the 
money promised in the King's edict of proscription ; but exhorted him re- 
peatedly to deny, in case of his being seized, that the prince of Parma had 
approved of his design ; although the prince, he said, had in reality ap- 
proved of it, and had consented to his using Uie blank subscriptions. 

When he was informed of the sentence pronounced against him, in 
which it was ordained, that his right hand should be burnt off, and the flesh 
of his body torn from the bones with burning pincers, he was at first 
thrown into the most dreadful consternation, and lamented bitterly that 
he had suffered the thirst of wealth to betray him into an action, which 
had plunged him into such intolerable misery ; but he soon recovered his 
natural fortitude, and said, that, far from repenting of what he had done, 
he was conscious of having merited the favour of God, and was sure of 
being admitted into a state of eternal happiness. And in this temper of 
mind he remained, both in the interval before his execution, and in the 
time of it, during which he exhibited a degree of composure and tranquil- 
lity that filled the spectators with astonishment. 

The highest encomiums were bestowed on this deluded wretch by the 
popish ecclesiastics in the southern provinces ; and in many cities they 
would have Ughted up bonfires, and celebrated public rejoicings, if the 
censeht of the people could have been obtained ; but even the prince of 
Parma's troops refused to join in these rejoicings, and openly declared 
their condemnation of an act, which they found repugnant to the dictates 
of their hearts, whatever might be said in justification of it, on the prin- 
ciples of crooked politics, or the popish faith. 

It will be unnecessary to inform the reader of the grief and consterna- 
tion, which this melancholy event diffused throughout the confederated 
provinces. Each person mourned as for his parent, his guardian, and 
friend, and felt for the loss which the State had sustained, as men are 
wont to feel for their private and domestic calamities. Being now de* 
prived of the person whose wisdom Jiad, for many years, been their prin- 
oipal support, they considered the^elves as destitute and loriom, an^ 
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..^ wer« oferMhelmed f>Mi tk# nMH g^ooiiy wpffAeumm «f tbeir 

Neter wa» ab> penon better fitted than tbe |»ri»ee ef Ovaage 
j uT S I L ^ ^"^ ^^ diffiGok •Itaatioo' hi whicli be was ^aced, or better 

^ qualified for the arduous task of deliverkg an lO^iFed p^<^ 

IhnB Ae joke of tbeir of^easor. 'E?eii hi» bittevest eo«aue» aUow hm 
to bare been poaaesaed of vigileRee, apflieatkNfr, peaeltalioD, and aagir 
ieity, j^ed widl a pecuKar desterity is gevefDing tibe inefioaikms of mmy 
iknd in conciliatiDg and ptesernng tbeir afieolioiw. To tfeeae acce«fM»- 
nieats bodk tbe lubtorj of bit life, and the tettimoDy of (be beat inibrmed bi#* 
torians, aotboHse ub to add (be yirdiea of fortitude aud BMgoafdmitj, of 
jtntice and equity, of patience, equanimitj, and moderatio», ynihmh fiete 
nerer perhaps fbund united in one person in so eaainent » degfoe^. 
Amidst aH tbe variety of fortune whitih be eiperieneed, be waa nevtt 
either elated or depressed ; but whether tbe events in which he wae ia- 
terested were prosperous or adverse, he preserved en all oceaaiofia the 
aaflie composure and serenity of soul. 

By a respectable popish historian ^, he is aceuaed of avarice and ra- 

EcilV ; yet that author has not been able to produce a siogle feet to justify 
is charge It appears not from any historian, that he waa ever gnity w 
employing his power for tbe purpose of advancinf^ bis private iAleraat, to 
the prejudice either of tndividoali or the public. He alwaya decMned 
taking any concern hi administenng tbe finances. He did net even etaet 
payment of tbe revenue which the States had appointed hmt ; aed at hie 
death he left his private afiaira so mueb encumbered, that tbe States* Jilend 
it necessary to make provision Ibr the support of hia widow and cbiliNer* 

The same historian baa loaded him wi^ the imputatioB of Irsod^tfod 
hypocrisy, of which, however, no proof was ever given but jefteval in- 
vective, nor a single instance of deceit produced by bis ttost ioveterafe 
enemies. Beibre bis rapture with Philip, he testified on aft oteaeiotta fate 
disapprobation of tbe measures. that were pursued-; an# afier it, he acted 
trniformly the part of an open fi>e. He had no religion, s^ some Catho- 
lic writers, but what his interest and ambition dietatedi Yet he waa> de- 
cent and irreproachable in his conduct, as weH a? punctual in diae ha igiag 
the functions of that religion which he profiMsed ; nor do ^eae ant&rs 
pretend to offer any other evidence to justify their surmise, but Aal'iie 
gave up tbe Catholic religion, in which he had been educated al tljiiaiNift 
of tbe emperor, and returned' to that with which his mind Ind ImM liee- 
tured in his earliest infancy. His religton was not indeed of die sane 
spirit either with that of those whom he forsook, or of muasp <tf ttaae 
whose cause he adopted, ft suffered him not to regard either speculiiist 
opinions or external rites, as sufficient ground for harassing and baMMT- 
ing those from whom he difiered in opinion. But in an age of ami 
gloomy euperfitition, with which almost all the companions of hie jesi& 
were deeply ipfected, his religion, conformably to the example mftift^ 
cepts of its author, was mild, moderate, and humane. Nor waa II t»esie 
sect of Christians onlv that his moderation and humani^ extendeA^' ib 
he did what he could, while he adhered to the Catholic fldtl|j*l»fs^ 
a stop to the persecution of the protestants ; so after he had fM#i[ij i fMi 
the reformed rc^ljgion, he exerted his most strenuous endeavouie le |Mik 
tect the Catholics from violence, and to procure liber^ for tl^mtll' iai* 
ercise their religion as far as was consistent with the public peac^ ,9*0 
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gr^t flea! hHhtsr tirart lo Msert tfce Hr#ftiltie«9 ^^ {>er«^«itioQ ; it Is 
^qaiFafenl to malntainiog that do christian cao be aificere it bo caci Jit6 at 
peace with those wk9 differ, (mm ytn^n Ua religiwM persuasion. 

It is not t« thfe p«Mrpi^e tthteh thd |>opM MteiiaM ittteoded to iservo 
fcy their poMfalt^ of William's character, to day of him that h6 ifras ita- 
Wtmia $ m ilself, aaoMoo 4Mrits oeiUier praise «ar Uai»e, b«t is culpa- 
Me w Iatt«kil4e at^f^tis t!> thft €Jttd at whicli it aspires, and the nesoi 
which it employs. But if we judge concemiiig the character of the 
prioce of Orange according lo this criterion, it must be impossible for 
persons so opposite in their principles, as the Catholic and protestant his- 
torians, to agree. 

If, with the former, we place the rights of all soTereigos on the same 
foundation, without distinguishing between an absolute prince and the sov- 
ereign of a free people, and believe that every prince is, by an indefea- 
•ible and divine right, entitled to exercise a despotic power over the 
religion and liberty of his subjects ; if we believe, that, with the permission 
of the pope, a king may violate his most solemn oaths, and that the obli- 
gations of his subjects to obedience remain in force, even after every con- 
dition upon which ihey entered into them has been violated ; if, with such 
principles as these, we judge of the character of the prince of Orange, 
it will be difficult not to consider him as guilty both of perjury and rel^l- 
lion ; and in this case, the most favourable verdict that can be passjed 
upon Ins conduct, is to say, that it proceeded from a criminal ambition. 

But if, on the other hand, we regard the pontiff's pretensions to the 
power of setting men at liberty from their oaths as absurd and impious ; 
if we regard the rights of subject as no less sacred than those of kings ; if 
we distinguish between a prince invested with unlimited authority, and one 
whose power is circumscribed by the fundamental laws of the state ; be- 
tween a prince whose right to his dominions is indefeasible, and one who 
obtained his sovereignty only upon certain terms, which he swore to fulfil, 
while his subjects engaged to yield their obedience on condition of his ful* 
filling them ; in this case, our judgment of William's character will be ex- 
tremely different from what it was on the former supposition. We shall 
not be satisfied with barely asserting his innocence of those crimes of 
which his enemies have accused hull, but shall confer upon him the 
glorious appellations which his countrymen bestowed, of the father of his 
country and the guardian of its liberty andiaws, who generously sacrificed 
hie interest, ease, and safety to the public good, and who, first by counsel 
and persuasion, and afterwards by force of arms, did more to rescue his 
fellow-citizens from oppression, than was ever done in such unfiivourable 
circumstances by any patriot in the world before'*. ♦ 

* WOHsm left issue, four aoiis and eight daughters. By hit ffk wife, Anne of Egmont, 
eountess of Baren, he had Phirip-Williain, who was detained for thirty years a prisoner in 
Spain $ and Mary de Nassau, who was married to count Hohenloe. 

Bj his seoond wife, Anne, daughter of Mauriee, eleetor of Sazonv, he had prinee Maurioe, 
ao mueb eelebrated in the history of the Netherlands, and a daughter, named Emilia, who 
married Emanud, son of Don Antonio, prior of CraUn 

By his third wife,Chartotte de Bourbon, daughter of the dukede Montpensier, he had sis 
dflugbters, ^z. 

1st, Louisa Juliana, who was married te Frederic IV. Eleetor Palatiae. 

Sd, Elisabeth, whom he gave in marriage to Henry de la Tour duke of BquHIoii ; and who^ 
besides other cluldren, bore her husband &e celebrated Viseonnt de TurennOi ' 

3d, Catharine, who married Lewis, count de Haiiau, 

4tb, Charkitie BnbantlDay married to Claude^ duke de la Trimooills, to wimm she bore 
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Htut m^ikknM taaafben of Deity, who diitiiigiiiihed herself daring the civil wsn m 
^^^ Ed^ lai t> { Mnd from whom «re dewended the pretent noble famillet of Derby and Athcl. 

5th. Charlotte Flandrina de Nautn, who embrMed the Cathohe religion; aiul died abbes 
of St. Croix in Poitiert. And, 

6ih Emilia de Nattan, who was married to the dnke of Lansberg. 

By hit fomth and laA wife Lioaisa de CoKgni, daoKbter cf the great admiral de ChatSllon, 
'William had one ton, Henry -Frederie, who itoeeeded his brother Maoriee in the inrincipalilj 
of Orange and in hit authority in the United Prorinees. 

Betidet thit nnmerons ol&pring, William left a natural son, Justhi de Nassau, who washigfaly 
respected for his bravery and oonduet, was entnuUd with seteral important eqmnands, aad 
is often mentioned in the sequeL 
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The prince of Parma did not neglect the opportunitj which , ^^^^ 
the distress occasioned by the death of the prince of Orange af- Temper ma 
forded him, to persuade the confederated provinces to accept of £*£^*^ 
peace. Bat their distrust of Philip, their attachment to the Pro- 
testant faith, and the other causes mentioned above, still retained their in- 
fluence, and rendered them averse to any reconcilement With a prince* 
against whom their indignation was more inflamed than ever, by the cruel 
injury which they had btely suffered. They could attend to nothing now 
but how to prosecute the war with vigour, or to testify their respect for the 
memory of the prince of Orange. 

William's eldest son, the count of Buren, was still a prisoner in 
Spain ; and his second, prince Maurice * , was engaged in the study ^j^^^ 
of literature and science at the university of Leyden. On this young 
man, who at the time of his father's death, was only eighteen years old, of great 
hopes, and whose actions afterwards exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of his countrymen, the States bestowed the greatest part of the dig- 
nities which his father had enjoyed. Besides creating him high-admiral of 
the Union, they conferred upon him the government of Holland, Zealand^ 
and Utrecht. And, in order to supply his want of experience, and secure 
his being early instructed in the military art, they appointed count Hohen- 
loe, the most' accomplished officer in their service, to be his lieutenant or 
deputy, till he should attain to greater maturity of years and understanding. 

From this conduct of the States, which proved that William's 
ascendant over them had not terminated with his life, Farnese Redaetran 
perceived that it would be impossible to bring the war to a conclu- ^ien^^! 
fiioQ in any other way than by force of arms. Dismissing there- 
fore all thoughts of peace, he proceeded with great activity in the military 
operations which he had begun in 3rabant and Flanders ; and* his success 
was in proportion to the prudence and vigilance which he exerted. Be- 

a GraiidaoB|b3pthe miffUhefu aide, of tke odebrated elector of Saxony of the nme name. • 
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sides the towns above mentioned, he had lately acquired Vilvordea 
and Deodremonde, but he bad not yet reduced Ghent, Brussels, or 
Antwerp. To have proceeded separately against each of those places, in 
the ordinary way of sieges, would have protracted the war to an excessive 
length. Instead of that method, he bethought himself of another;^ which 
was suggested by the situation of the several towns, and the nature' of their 
resources. This was to make himself master of the banks of the riTers 
and canals 9n which they stood, while he sent out flying parties of horse t6 
scour the adjacent country. And thus he not only put a stop to their trade, 
without which the^ could not subsist, but cut off all of them but Antwerp 
from every sort of cobmunication with other places. For several months, 
however, the inhabitants declined entering into amy terms of accommoda- 
tion. But when they considered that, unless he were obliged to draw off 
his troops by the approach of a superior army, they must soon be reduced 
to the last extremity, their resolution failed, they l>egan to listen more 
patiently to the exhortations which the secret partisans of Spain were daily 
sounding in their ears ; and, at length, such of them as were situated in the 
more interior parts, firdt Ghent, and afterwards Brusseki and some other 
inland towns, resolved to return under the Spanish government, upon con- 
ditions to which Farnese had, on cMerent occasions, shewn himself willing 
to agree. 

Of these conditions the most important were the following : *' That the 
people should engage to acknowledge no other sovereign but the king of 
Spain : That no religion but the Roman Catholic should be permitted, hot 
that the Protestants should be allowed to remain in the Netherlands ftr 
two years, in order U> dispose of their effects : That a sum of moner 
should be paid for defraying the cxpences of the war : That all p«^ of- 
fences should be forgiven, and all the ancient rights and privilenes of the 
inhabitants restored and maintained inviolate." 

In fuliilling bis part of these conditions, Farnese not only acted witki 
strict fidelity, but displayed a degree of lenity and moderation that was 
admirably calculated to promote his views. Of the fine of three hundreil 
thousand crowns,* to which the people of Ghent consented in their treal^ 
t>f surrender, he demanded only two hundred thousand. And altbous^ 10 
his act of indemnity six persons, more obnoxious than the rest, ba4 Men 
excepted, he required from then only a pecuniary fine/ He viraa likewiM 
at all times willing to listen to the complaints (rf* the Protestaats, aad to 
redress their grievances ^ 

All the considerable towns in Brabant were now aubdaed, ei* 

SbSo^ cept Antwerp. The prince had early fanned the reiohiliQii ef 

laying siege to that important city ; and some time befoi^ liii m^ 

Juisiiion of Ghent and Brussels, he had taken measures f(Mr beginning ||» 
kt in order to secure success, it was necessary that his utmost akiH Wi 
strength should be exerted ; and he now applied himself ta the pro8CMEt«t$i% 
of his design, with aU the anxiety, zeal, and indiBtry, which an obyidtff 
the highest conaequence deserved. ' '\ 

Antwerp was at this time not only the richeet and most spleiidi||L 'Ilit 
likemAe the strongest city in the Netherlands. As it lies extended imM[ 
the banks of the Scheld, and the cenfederates ttiU maintained Uiefar mtBfim^ 
ority at sea, it was tboui|ht to be si^Sciently secured on one side hj a ^^f^^Nft 
wall which ran parallel to the river ; and on the other sides it was fcrllfiW 
^j ranii^arts of eiiraordiliary height, and a tftcb iiUed wiA .v«lii^df 

^Metereoy p.d6i. 
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taeh depHi and braadA, m io the opinioti of those times rendmttd it 
almost impregeable 

Such was tiie judgment farmed of it by the prince of Paima, and oa 
this ac^oont he did not iateDd te attempt redactoi^ft by storm, but to have 
recottr^ to the slov^er method of blockade, which he knew must sooner o« 
later prove successful. 

On the side towards the laud, he found it extremely easy to render the 
blockade complete, as the States had do army able to contend with him ia 
the field, and ail the neigbbooring towns were ia his pessesste». But these, 
circumstances he percetyed would be of little advantage, while the besieg* 
ed remained masters of the Scheld ; and therefore^ to deprive them of this 
resource, was the great object to which all his operations^ during this cele- 
brated siege, were directed. 

The people at Antwerp had penetrated into his design, and had omitted 
nothing in their power to prevent him from carrying it into execution. 
With this view they had constmcted two forts, one on each side of the 
-fiver, abo«t three miles below the town ; to one of which they gave the 
name of Lieffkensoech, and to the other that of Lillo. Farnese judged it 
necessary to begin bis operations with reducing these forts. He sent the 
Marquis de Ronhais against, Lieffkenspech, which stood on the Flanders 
side of the Scheld, while Mondragon laid siege to LiMo. Roubais found 
no great difficulty in Ailfilliog the geaeral^s intention with regard to Lieff* 
keasoecfa. But llondragon's attempt on the fort of Li41o was not attended 
with the same success This fort was valiantly defended by colonel Bal- 
four, a Scolcb officer of distinguished oieri't, and Teligny, the worthy son 
of the brave La Noue. After battering the ramparts for several days,^ 
Mondragon attempted to take the fort by storm, but was repulsed ; and in 
bis refHiiset ^nd a sally which the garrison had made some days before, he 
sustained the loss of no less than two thousand men. 

Upon receiving intelligence of this disaster, the prince of Parma, after 
settUng the government of the towns which he had lately conquered, came 
liimself to view the scene of action. He found that all the time and pains 
and blood which had been spent in the siege of this fort (lad been rai»appli- 
ed ; and perceived, that as it stood at some distance from the banks, it did 
not materially interfere with his^ ^n hf putting a stop to the navigation of 
the river. 

For this reason, instead of pushing the immediate reduction of it, he was 
•atisfied with blockading it on the land side, so as to prevent the excursions 
#f the garrison. 

Haviog^iving instructions for this purpose, he called a council 
«f his general officers, and lai^ before them his project for block- Jpjjjjj 
isig up the Scheld, by building a bridge over it, tp intercept the plan tor 
communication between the besieged city and the maritime pro- thes^li? 
vinces ; an enterprise which, had it failed, would have exposed 
liim to derision, but which shewed the boldness of his genius, and has con- 
tributed, more than almost any other of his military achievcmr^nta, to raise 
his character to that exalted rank which it holds in the annate of history. 

By most of the officers his proposal was regarded as chimerical. For 
where, said they, can materials be found for so great an undertaking ? And 
even if they should be found, yet how is it possible to trao&port them hither ? 
By laod*carriage, it is utterly impracticable ; nor woulil it seem to be much 
easier by water^ while the enemy possesses so great a superiority in tiavai 
force. Besides that, no beams, they observed, were of sufficient length to 
reach the bottom of the river. 
' Te build a bridge of ships, they thought, would be equally impracticable. 
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becMise be did not possesa so. great % Dumber as. was necessary, aad it 
^'^ would be impossible to collect them from different places, in the face. 
of a Tigilant enemy, of a superior naval strength. And even allowing it 
were possible, either with beams or ships to construct such a bridge as was 
projected, yet it would be quickly destroyed by the ice, or by the tides and 
storms, or by the enemy 

But. Famese, conscious of resources in the fertility of his genius, of 
which his officers could form no idea, was not discouraged by these obfec': 
tioDS, He considered that the measure on which he had resolved was the 
only one by which Antwerp could be reduced, and that till he should reduce 
that city, and thereby get possession of a naval force, the towns lately ac- 
quired (which usually carried on their trade by the way of Antwerp) must; 
suffer the greatest inconveniencies, and it would be in vain for him to at*. 
tempt the conquest of the maritime provinces. 

Determined by these considerations, be proceeded instantly to make tfa^ 
preparations necessary for executing his design. Having first sounded th^ 
river, and measured its breadth in different ii^aces, he found, that betweeii 
the village of Ordham in Brabant, and Caloo in Flanders, it was neither so 
deep nor so broad* as above or below. At this place therefore be resolved 
to build a bridge. And he began with raising two strong forts, opposite tp 
each other on the different sides of the river, besides several redoubts, on 
which, as well as on the forts, he planted a great number pf cannon, to de-: 
fend the bridge when finished, and to protect the workn^en while engaged 
in building it. 

In the mean time he ransacked aU the country round for materisds, and 
bad the good fortune to find at Dendremoode and Ghent, great quantities <af 
every thing requisite for the intended work. If he could haveconvejed bis 
materials to Caloo down the Scheld, a great ezpence of labour and tim^ 
would have been saved This he repeatedly attempted ; but he sooi» 
found that it was impossible to escape the vigilance of the citizens* who 
being directed in all their operations by St. Aldegonde, lay in wait for U& 
boats near Antwerp, and either took or destroyed them. 

. In order to avoid the repetition of this disaster, Farnese ipade, oa thiet 
Flanders side near Borcht, which stands higher than Antwerp, a large cut. 
in the dyke of the Scheld, by which he laid all the neck of land betwem 
Borcht and Caloo under water ; opening an egress for the water by anotfeiejr 
cut near Caloo, and transporting his apparatus for the bridge across the.ki- 
undation. This expedient rendered it unnecessary for his boats to pass bjr 
Antwerp, and they likewise arrived sooner at their destined port 

But St. Aldegonde having built a redoubt on the Brabant side, opposite 
to the cut at Borcht, and stationed some armed vessels to cruise there, soon 
rendered the passage as difficult as before. Farnese was therefore obligjo^ 
to adopt another experiment, much more laborious than the former, lH|t 
which he knew would certainly be attended with success. This was to ^ 
a canal fifteen Italian miles in length, to join the ipundation just now ODesr 
tinned, with a little river which ^Us into the Scheld at Ghent Tbal ^ 
might finish this arduous undertaking the more speedily, he fixed bis hrjiiii 
quarters at Beveren, in the neighbourhood of the canal, and was peipfi^ 
tually present himself, exhorting and encouraging the workmen ; and ao9%» 
times taking the spade and pick-axe into his own hand The work ip^ 
j&nished with wonderful expedition, and fully answered his expectatigii, .4& 
tbe enemy could ^aveno access either to the canal, or the river with wl^^ 
it communicated, he conveyed all. necessary material and engines firopL 
Ghent without opposition, and immediately afterwards began the coastrsic- 
tipn of the bridge. 
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The l#d eitt^milife8 df tbi^ edifices #«re fbrai«d of huge 
b<^dfcili8i drl?^ iBto the bottom of the riteb by the fbrce of en- OetoS^ 
gines, and strongly bOdnd together by otbet* ti^ansTorse or cross i^J^ 
beaitid. Tbi& pftrt df tb^ #of>k, called the stacados or estacados, 
ran fbdcb ^dh side of tb^ Hver tdwardii the ftiiddle of It, as far as the depth 
of the water froold allovir ; i^hicb on the Flanders side was tvro hundred 
feet, and on the otbet* nine hundred. Theie stacadds were duly twelve 
feet broad, except towards the two extf efedities, next the centte of the river, 
wbel*e theii' bt'eadth being itucreased to forty feet, two fbrts Were erected 
^pod theni, and Airnisbed whb ai*tillei*y. The Whole was covered at tof 
with strong planks, and a parapet five feet high, of the thickest planks, wad 
faised ttpon it for the security of the sdldierd. A row of ptl^s was thefi 
irivth deep into the bottom of the river, parallel to each of the stacddos, 
at th^ distance of K few feet fVdin them, add strongly fastened to the beamft 
tff which they were cdmposed. Besides Which, another row of long b^ami 
pointed with iron^ Was placed hoHzontally a little above the surface of the 
Wat^r ; stretching out a considerable length from the bridge on both sides^ 
sd^ as to make it dangerous fdr ships to approach. 

fiy this part of the Work, th^ navigation of the rilret was considerably 
tft^tened ; but as there Was an open space in the middle, between the 
heads df the estacados, of more than one thousand two hundred and fil)y 
feet, the enemy^s ships, taking adtantiLge souietimes of the night, and 
lioMetimes 6f the widd and tide, continded, though not Without loss, to pass 
add repttsi fts formerly ; and the city was still abundantly supplied witbi 
proti^idns. Farnese having ftom the beginning intended to fill up the 
lAtertdediate space with ships, h^d with great difficulty collected two and 
thirty, Which he judged to be a sufiid^nt number. These tesseis. after the 
dlka^ had been taken dut, wei^e placed with their sides panillel to each 
olber, at the distance of about twenty feet. They were strongly iastenedi 
togethcir by chaidd, and were fixed in their places by anchors at bdth ends, 
id Btich atd^nnef Uiat the sailors could shorten or lengthen their cables, afr 
- the (id^ either rose or fell. Oter the intermediate spaces, strong beams 
went f^om one ship to anothet*. Above these Were kid planks ; and the 
atifde i^oft of parapet was erected, as that which was raised on the stacados. 
Thirty soldiers and four sailors were pdt dn board each ship, add all the 
ships were planted with artillery. 

For the greslter security of this part of the work, a flota one thousand 
tWd fadddred feet long Was cddstructed of barks, bound together id the 
siltiiie madder as the ships of which the bridge was formed, with the 
tfame isoH df b^dms poidted ititb iron, resembling a file of pikes, stretching 
from that e'dd of the burks wliich lay neit to the enemy. These bai ka 
^ere filled With empty casks, to pretent thetd from being sunk, add were 
&Uid in their phiee by anchors. Of thift kind of flota, two Were con- ^^g^^ 
etructed, consisting each of two add thirty barks, one abdve, and th^ 
other below the bHdge, ^t thedistadce of two hundred yards. 

'this stupendous ifroA t furriithed edipldydiedt to the prince df Parma't 
Btisi and army for more than half ti year. .Without a fleet of considerable 
•fa^ength it could not have been eiecuted, add the procuring of this fleet ift 
sueh diiatdf^antigedUd cirbomiftances, was one of the many striking proofs 
i«^hich FAttiese exhibited on this dccasidd^ of that extraordinary activity add 
cmterprlse by which h\^ character is so eminently distinguish^. With id- 
finite labour and difiirulty he had equipped, at Ghent and Dddkirk. forty 
atitt^d tex9da, add put them under thd command of the Marquis de Aoubatir; 

c It waifioiflhed Febroarjr 1595; 
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who being well supported bj the forts add redoubts on the banks 
of the liver, protected the workmen, in spite of the Biost vi^rous 
efiorts which the besieged could make to interrupt them. 

Farnese however would not probably have succeeded in his enterprise, 
if the United States had exerted themselves with vigour, proportioned 
either to that of the enemy, or to the importance of the prize contested. 
It now appeared how great was the loss which the confederacy had sustain- 
in the death of the prince of Orange. By William's superior rank, wis- 
dom, and experience, some turbulent leaders had been restrained, who, 
aftet his death, indulged their factious, interested spirit, without regard to 
the pernicious consequences which might ensue. Among these was Tres- 
long whom the States had appointed commander of the fleet, destinedfor 
the relief of Antwerp. This man, whether from treachery or from private 
resentment, paid no regard to his instructions ; but on different pretences, 
at first delayed ptitting the orders of the States in execution ; and at last 
told them that he would not sail, unless some persons with whom, he had 
quarrelled were removed from the magistracy. On this occasion, prince 
Maurice called an assembly of the States of the province, dismissed Tres- 
long from his employment, and put him under arrest. The conunand of 
the fleet was then given to count Hohenloe ; but the time in which its 
operations might have proved effectual, was past ; and the bridge, with 
all its fortifications, as above described, was almost finished. 

No words can express the astonishment which it excited in the 
SStt'^Ac minds ot the besieged. At the commencement of the work, they 
besieged. had regarded it rather as an object of derision, than as fitted to 
excite any serious apprehension or alarm. Their anxiety and 
terror now were in proportion to their former confidence and secorify. 
They saw an entire stop put to their trade in every quarter. They already 
felt many of the inconveniencies of a siege. Their imaginatioDS repre- 
sented, in the most dreadful light, the calamities which they were about to 
suffer ; and persons of all ranks began to talk of the necessity of preTent- 
ing them in time, by making their peace with the enemy. But tbey 
were divided from forming any fixed resolution by St. Aldegonde, who em- 
ployed all his eloquence and address to rouse their abhorrence of the 
Spanish yoke, and to inspire them with the hopes of being able to raise the 
siege. 

** It is not surprising, said he, in an assembly of those who held 
iS^k^ public offices in the town, that many of our fellow-citizens sboold 
vonde. tremble at the prospect of those hardships which usually attend 
a long continued siege. But while we cast our eyes forward to 
these, let us reflect on the calamities which we have reason ta dread from 
a surrender."' We have seen, within these few years, two memorable 
sieges, the siege of Haerlem, and that of Leyden. The people of Haer- 
lem, rather than submit to the last extremities, chose to throw themselves 
on the mercy of the Spaniards. But how bitterly did they repent of their 
having done so ? And how much better had it been to have fallen in the 
field of battle, than to suffer, as so great a number of the bravest did, that 
ignominious death, to which they were doomed by the cruel Spaniard! 
The inhabitants of Leyden, on the other hand, resolved rather to die, than 
to deliver themselves up to such a perfidious enemy ; and the consequence 
of their adhering to this resolution, was, that the siege was raised, and a 
period put to all their miseries Can we hesitate in deciding which flf 
these examples we ought to follow ? Is not death more eligible than submii* 
sion to t.ie domioion of aa enemy, from whom we have endured such intole- 
rable outrage ? 
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*« If this city shall fall again under the yoke of these oppressors, ^^^^ 
can we ddnht that the citadel will be restored, and with it all the 
tyranny which they were wont to eiercise ? Will not our religion be pro- 
scribed, and the inquisition established ? This illustrious city will then be- 
come a colony of Spaniards. Her commerce will be .ruined, and her in- 
habitants obliged to wander in search of places of abode, forlorn and indi- 
gent. But why should 1 thus describe the disasters of a surrender ? There 
is still no reason for despair. It is impossible that this bridge can stand 
long against the efforts which we shall make for its destruction. Let us 
not therefore be wanting to ourselves ; but with a fixed unalterable pur- 
pose, let us embrace the glorious alternatiFe of liberty or death." 

By these exhortations, joined to the respect in which his character was 
held, St. Aldegonde gained over the citizens to a perfect conformity with 
his sentiments ; and persuaded them to renew the oath, which they^ad for- 
merly taken, never to return under the dominion of the king of Spain. An 
edict was then published,, prohibiting all persons, under the severest penal- 
ties, from listening to any terms of accommodation that 'might be offered ; 
after which they proceeded with redoubled ardour to put in practice such 
expedients as had been devised for the demolition of the bridge. 

In order 'to effectuate this, they had been for some time past 
employed in preparing fire ships, under the direction of Giam- JffSJb^S! 
belli, a celebrated Italian engineer, who appears to have been ed or demo- 
the author of this invention. They were formed of the thickest hn^ ^^ 
planks, and had each of them a mine or chamber in the middle. 
This mine was built in the strongest manner, and filled with gun-powder, 
and with rugged stones, bullets, and such other weighty materials, rammed 
hard and close, on purpose to increase the resistance and augment the 
force of the explosion. 

The citizens laboured at the same time in constructing a flat-bottomed 
vessel of extraordinary strength and size, with which they intended to 
attack the forts and redoubts on the banks of the river. This enormous 
machine was more properly a floating castle than a ship, and the town's 
people had, on account of the sanguine expectations which they conceived 
from it, given it the name of the *' end of the war.'* 

While the people of Antwerp were thus employed, the confederates 
who lay at Lillo, under count Hohenloe, made a vigorous attack on the 
fort of Lieffkensoech, and compelled the garrison to surrender. From 
Lieff kensoech, they proceeded against another fort o£ the name of St. An- 
tony, which they likewise reduced with the same faciUty. When intel- 
ligence was brought to the prince of Parma of their descent, he set out 
with a detachment of his army to oppose their progress, but both the forts 
had surrendered before he could arrive. Being enraged against the com* 
manders of these forts, on account of tHeir having made too feeble a re- 
sistance, he ordered them both to be beheaded on the dyke of the Scheld, 
in sight of the enemy. He was the more concerned for the loss of I^ieff- 
kensoech, as is gave the enemy free possession of the navigation of the 
liver below the bridge, and thereby tended to facilitate the execution of 
any design which they might form for its destruction. 

At first he imagined that the solicitude which the confederates had 
shewn for the recovery of Lieffkensoech, had proceeded from their in- 
tending to make an attempt upon the lower side of the bridge. But it soon 
3ppeared, that their only view was to second the operations of the besieged, ^ 
and to complete that ruin which they expected the explosion of the fire- 
ships would certainly produce. 
* These vessels were sent dowa the rirer, with a favourable wind and tid^, 
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j^^ on the fbarth of April. The Spaniards, who had got some teperfed 
intelligence of their nature, were filled widi the moat ansieos espeeta* 
tions. They knew them to be the fire-sbip§ from their nnuaaal appearaoce, 
and were variously afiected, according to the varioaa coojectores which thej 
formed of the ejQTects that were about to be produced. But they were aU 
alike prompted by curiosity, to behold a apectacle which had never been 
exhibited in any siege before. And the banks of the river, the forts ao4 
redoubts, and even the bridge itself, were crowded with spectators. 

Of several vessels which Giambelli had prepared, only two were ceii- 
atructed in the manner above mentioned, the one of which contained in 
its mine six thousand pounds of gun-powder, and. the 9ther, seven thou- 
sand five hundered pounds. One of them ran ashore before it reached 
tiie bridge. But the other being moi^e fortunate in its direction, was 
driven towards that part of the bridge, where the s^acado on the Flanders 
aide was united to the ships. A great niraiber of the Spanish officers and 
soldiers had the courage to jump on board, in order to evtingnish the ttain, 
which Giambelli h&d contrived in such a manner, as to require an hour 
before it could reach the mine. The prince of Parma had advanced a 
little way on the stacado, to Wait for the event ; but was prevailed npea 
by his officers to retire. He had scarcely entered the neigbbei«ring fint 
when the explosion happened, with 8^ noise more dreadful Uian the 
loudest thunder. A sudden c^irkness overspread the region mnod.' The 
ground shook as in an earthquake. The river, disturbed in iU omirsft, 
was thrown over its dikes, and poured into the fort of Caloo with iscan- 
Ceivabl^ violence. Not only such of the Spaniards perished as had veiir 
tured to go on board the fire-ships, but all tfiose too who were npoa Am 
bridge, and many of those who stood upon the hanks ol the iiver. No 
language can describe the horror? ^of the scene which presented ttaelf 
after the smoke was dispelled. The bridge, and both the aaiAce and the 
banks of the river, were covered with the tlead and wonnAad ; wli9ae 
bodies were disfigured in a thousand hideous ways by ^e aaaokft md 
flames, and the various instrument^ of destruction with which the Aip waa 
stored Eight hundred men w^re killed, and a great number maimed and 
dangerously wounded. Among the killed were many officera edT disfindion ; 
but no person perished, so deeply lamented by the prinoe of Farwa^ as 
the Marquis de Koubais, the general of the horse ; a ncMeoAu dikift- 
guishcd by many shining accomplishments, brave, active, and expert batb 
in the arts of peace and war ; once an enemy of Spaii^ ; hut who, prvmpled 
by jealousy of the prince of Orange, had abandoned the cat»e of liberly, 
and shewn for some years past no less zeal in reducing his eouotryneD 
under the Spanish yoke, than he had discovered formerly in asserting their 
independence. It was not only losses of this kind which the pnoee ot 
Farma sustained on this occasion. The bridge likewise snffisred c#naidwp 
able damage. Six of the ships which composed the middle part of Hf were 
burnt ; some were forced irom their stations, and others tomed with tftieir 
keels uppermost, and dashed tp pieces. 

If the confederates had improved the opportunity which Ma havac 
afforded them, the whole work might have been demolished ; ai^ in th^ 
case, a prediction of the prjnce of Orange would have been fiilfilled, HxBt 
if Farnese with so small an army should undertake the siege of Aatw^p, 
it would prove his ruin. But, as was observed by the c4d expenenoad 
Mondragone, it appeared from many circumstances in the conduct i^the 
confederates in this siege that the prince of Orange was dead. 

By some strange fatality, or some unaccountable inadvertence, or, aaon^ 
historian insinuates, by a misunderstaiidiog between the magistrates 0f Ant- 
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iwe»p And th# ft^iral of tb^ Antwerp fle^t, those fire-«bip9 which had ^^^ 
$ofit90groat»nexpedcoofmoBej,iDgeQuity, time and pains, were »ent 
down the Scheld before any concert had been formed with the confederate! 
at l«ilio ; who were therefore unprepared to second that mighty effort 
which had been made for opepipg the oavigation of the river.^GiambelU, 
thoqgh extremely soUcitoua to know the success of his inrention, re- 
mained entirely ignorant of it for two d«^s. A lai^e reward was offered to 
those who 8b<)Mld venture to go down the ri?er for intelligence. But none 
had courage to advao^se far enough to make any certain discovei*y, nor 
did the citi^eiM knew any thing of what had happeqed till the third night 
after, when they received ifrformatioa of it hy n messenger from count 
Dohenloe. 

^ Th^ prieee of Parma was in the mean time employed in repairing the 
bridge, and he exerted himself with »o muob activity and vigour, that it 
wes fmA^ as strong as ever before the besieged were acquainted with the 
damage wUob it bad sustained. His late experience suggested to him an 
alteration in the work, which was found afterwards of great importance : 
tfiis wes to remove the Ootas, and to form that part of the bridge which 
Wif cowp<i9ed of the ships, ie a<ieh a manner that, in case the enemy should 
9ep^4heir eiperimeat, it might be opened at different places to let the 
fite-fthipe peat dM*ougb and costinue their course down the river. 

The apifila of the besieged were still siipported by the 
senguiet hep«a which they had conceived from that enormous ^Jr^SS^^ 
¥eM«l, wUeh they called The ei»d of the war. This huge 
miaeUiie was esitirely the work of the citizens, aud was not approved of 
either by QiambelU or St. Aldegonde. It was found, on trial, too unwieldy 
Ift answer the purpose fo^ which it was intended. After planting the 
liewer part of it with cannon, and filliag the higher part with musketeers, 
^y made an aitack upon one of the Spanish redoubts ; but they failed in 
timr attempt, and the machine itself was so much shattered, as to be ren<^ 
4erftd ahoost un6t for future use. 

At (^mhelli^s desire, the senate of Antwerp had again recourse to their 
first espcidient of fire-ships ; but the enemy having learnt the nature of 
tbeee maehioes, employed diffisrent means to render them inefectual. 
Tbsy laid hold of them as soon as they appeared, and sometimes extin- 
l^hed the trains, and sometimes dragged the vessels to the banks of the 
river, or through the openings in the bridge. 

UiamheUi tli^n bethought himself of another device, from which he 
(telieved thai some more certain effect might be expected. , Having bound 
teigether in one compacted foody fifteen ships armed with pointed beams, 
aiidl wilh scythes or folchions, for cutting the chains and cordage of the 
teidga, he sent them accompanied with fire-ships down the river when the 
wind aiid tide were combined and favourable. The shock which this cpo- 
trivaace pneduced was very great, but thron|(h the wise precaution which 
Famese had taken, by making the openings >ost now mentioned, together 
vith the unexampled boldness of his soldiers in laying hold of the fire-ships, 
the hvidge received no greater damage than could be quickly repaired. 
Some other expedients were proposed by GiambeUi, but the senate was 
deterred from adopting them, partly by the expence and time requisite to 
prepare his machines, and partly by the difficulty of finding mariners and 
«oldieES willing to expose themselves to the danger with which the putting 
liis iavenlions in practice would have beeu attended. 

There remained now for the besieged only oae resource, to 
which, if they had given proper attention in the beginning, all ^he ^ogjjw* 
the anxiety, expence and labour, which they bestowed iu at- yestdK 
tempting to demolish the bridge, might have been sav^d.^.^gJ|xQQQQj^ 
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order to form a clear roDC<»ption of what will be aaud on this iDterestinir 
part of the present subject, it is nepessary to remember that the groond 
on the north ^de of the Scheld, between Antwerp and Lillo, is much lower 
than the rest of the country ; and were it not for the dyke of the river 
would every tide be overflowed This ground is generally covered with 
water in many places, but in other parts it furnishes pasture for a great 
number of cattle with which the Antwerp market is supplied. Through the 
middle of this plain there runs from the village of Couvestein, where the 
eountry begins to rise, to the great dyke of the Scheld, a smaller dyjke, 
ealled the Counterdyke of Couvestein, which had been formed to serve for 
a road or causeway. The confederates at Lillo coold, by opening the dyke 
of the Scheld, lay all the ground under water between Llllo and the coun- 
terdyke, while the besieged could, with the same facility, introduce the 
river into that part of the plain which lies between the counterdyke and 
Antwerp ; and thus, by breaking dow|i the counterdyke, the inundations 
on each side of it could be united, and a free navigation opened between 
Antwerp and Lillo. 

The reader will easily perceive, that while the bridge stood, the fote of 
Antwerp depended entirely on the counterdyke ; and that, in case the 
confederates could make themselves masters of it, they might bid defiance 
to the prince of Parma, and without anxiety sufi'er him to retain possession 
of the bridge. If, in the beginning, they had believed it practicable for 
him to execute his design of blocking up the river, they could have fortifi- 
ed themselves on the counterdyke in nuch a manner, that, with the assis- 
tance of the inundation, they would ha^e baffled hid most vigorous efforts to 
expel them. But they were deceived by the conteidpt wluch they enter- 
tained of his intended enterpri^ie, and did not perceive their error ie 
neglecting to occupy this important station till It was too late. The prince 
of Parma had already seized upon it, and taken every necessary precaa* 
tion against the attemps which he doubted not they would, sooner or later, 
make to. wrest it from him. He committed the charge of defending it to 
two of his most vigilant officers, Mondragone and Mansvelt. He ordered 
it to be made broader and higher than it was before. He strengthened it 
with piles of wood driven into it transversely, and he erected several fortt 
upon it, besides planting redoubts on the dyke of the Scheld, with which 
he intended to take the enemy in flank, in case they should venture to ap- 
proach. 

The confederates, however, despairing of being able to demolish die 
bridge, resolved, if possible, to dislodge him from the counterdyke. And 
their first attempt, aAer laying the ground on each side of it under watfr, 
was made in the beginning of May by count Hohenloe. That general had 
formed the plan of this attack in concert with St. Aldegonde, who was. to 
have CO' operated with him, and had ^reed to set sail with the Antwerp 
fleet immediately after lighting up, on a tower in the city, three fires as a 
signal of his departure. By a mistake of the person to whom the charge of 
this signal was committed, it was exhibited before the time, and through 
this untoward accident count Hohenloe was left alone in the execution of 
his enterprize. He conducted it however with vigour, and laid one of the 
forts and a part of the counterdyke in ruins ; after which he thought it 
prudent to retire, and to reserve his forces unimpaired till the. beseiged 
should be ready to second his operations. This un^rtunate attenfpt served 
only to rouse the prince of Parma to greater vigi]an<?e and exertion. 
Agreeably to his conjectures, he saw that the principal efibrts of the enemy 
would henceforth bedirected against the counterdyke : and, therefore, he 
he not only applied himself with diligence to repair the damage which it 
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lukd sustaiDdd in the late attack, but visited every day all the redoubts 

and forts, and reinforced tbe garrisons with chosen troops taken from "*^ 

the several naticjis of which his army was composed. 

The confederates at LilJo, and the people of Antwerp, were in tbe roeaa 
time indefatigable in making; preparations for another attack. St Aldegonde 
stood almost single in his opinion on this occasion, and endeavoured to con- 
vince his countrymen, that it would be easier for them to destroy the bridge ^ 
itselfy than to make themselves masters of tbe counterdyke, in opposition 
to an enemy so much upon their guard, and so strongly fortified. But hav- 
ing, since their disappointment with regard to the effect of tbe fire-ships, 
been accustomed to consider the bridge as impregnable, they were deaf to 
whatever he could advance upon the subject, and he was obliged to concur 
(which he did with all his wonted activity) in the execution of that design 
of which the majority approved. 

Towards the end of May every thing was prepared, both at 
Antwerp and Lillo, that was thought necessary to secure success; Sl^^e^^y!!^ 
and, on the 26th of that month, count Hohenloe, according to 
<:oncert with St Ald^onde, sailed from Lillo early in the morning with a 
squadron of more than a hundred ships, having on board a numerous body 
of troops, under the command of the most experienced officers in tbe United 
provinces a- He resolved to make his attack at the broadest part of the coun- 
terdyke, between the two middle forts, called the Fort of the Pallisades and 
Fort St. George, where there was room to entrench his troops In order to 
facilitate his landing, he sent before him four vessels resembling fire ships, 
with some trains of gun-povyde^, to which the soldiers, who were concealed 
' within, set fire. This device produced the designed effect The Spaniards 
taking tbe smoke and flame for the forerunners of an explosion, retired 
hastily from that part of the dyke to which they saw the vessels approach- 
ing. The confederates in the mean time advanced, and landed between 
seven and eight hundred men, who were quickly followed by all the rest ol* 
the forces. The Spaniards then discovered the artifice by which they had 
been deceived, and immediately returning, attempted to recover the station 
which they had lefl. An obstinate and bloody action ensued, while the 
contending parties were supported on the one side by the cannon of the 
fleet, and on the otlier by those of the forts on the counterdyke. 

In the midst of this contest St. Aldegonde arrived with the fleet from 
Antwerp, which was nearly as numerous as that from Lillo. The confede- 
rates being thus powerfully reinforced^ kept possession of the ground which 
they had gained, and while some of them fought, otheVs were employed in 
cutting the counterdyke, and in raising temporary defences of piles of wood, 
and sacks of earth and wool, against the fire of the enemy. The combat- 
ants being cooped up in a narrow space, every stroke and shot did execu- 
tion. But they received continual siipphes of fresh men from the ships 
and forts, and their courage was superior to every danger. Both St. Alde- 
gonde and Hohenloe, mingled with the combatants, and by their example 
and exhortations nourished the desperate and intrepid ardour of the sol- 
diers. ** This isjhe last difficulty, cried St, Aldegonde, which remains to 
fee surmounted, j^ersist as you have begun, and Antwerp, that bulwark of 
our confederacy, will soon be dehvered. Your liberty, your future safety, 
and every thing dear and sacred, depend on the success of your present 
enterprise We have now no choice left but victory or death.'^ 

The Spanish generals were at no less pains to animate //leiV troops. Both 
Hondragone and Mausvelt, though worn out with age and the fatigues of a 

d Jintin de Navaa, ItelMehi; Fremioi Morgan, tmd Balfoiir.^ 
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)mtg e6fitiA«ed wftrfai^, ihpUf^ M this MtittiM^ lUgli6K d^to^ 
*'^' of f tlimr and ititrepi^y. Ikrt« Mt#Miifilii«flg tll^r ttwtt figoroQi 
eiertioDs, the confederAies HHI OMdottml^d tb^ ifDclttd. Thejr Nriee re- 
]mlf ed the Ititian^ and Spsmard^ Of the mtt^riatt which they bad toougbt 
along with them, thejr Hdaed a comid^rabl^ bulwirk igaiost the ^aeiBj^s ar- 
tillery. They made aeteril opeiih^ in this c^pfmlerdyke, and were ao cod* 
fident of rictek^, that 81. Ald^^onde atid cottnt HoheDloe, after Mligmd^ to 
tht several officerl lb«ir respective stutiotta^ aet Mil for Aatwerp io a ahijp 
which had passed thtiMigh one of these opeoltiga, iod entered the city in 
triamph. Theiir des^^, it is sdd, wes t4 eoosttH with the oMgistrates coo- 
cemiog soUie fotttre measures Whiish ihey thought necessary 10 be p^raned. 
Bot what the particnhir mo^es were, whkh determined the commanders in 
chief to leave their teroops at this cri^, is net tttid by the coteniporary bis^ 
lorians ; and we are left to suspect two meii, of vanity and fblly, #bc«e 
general conduct fomlsbes not the sttiallest gt^oisd for so tiolavotttable an 
imputation. They were received at i%ntwerp wiih the highesi transports 
of gratitude and joy, and the people flocked to the harbonr, impatiently 
ex(^cting the arrival <rf the supplies of proVftiont wbieb they beKeved to 
be near at hand 

Bat this joy was of short doratioti : th^ prince of Parme was ibr adOM^ 
thne ignorant of what had paseed. Having watched M the precedaig Aight^ 
he had gone io the morning to bis hesd-<|nairterB at Beveren, and reared Io 
rest ; but being soon awaked by the noise of the guns, be elected i, body 
of troops, and immediately marched to the jdace of aeion. 

On bis arrival, be viewed with ihdignatioo the ettettiy io possession of Ae 
coonterdyke. He rmdied forward at the head of his hattalioii, Md tig^ 
ittg, ekclaimed, '' Where, my ft41o#'seIdiers, is how your Wotfted InH^c^ 
dity ? Are you not ashamed thus to yield to en euemy you hafte io often 
conquered, and in one hour to lose the fruit of aH your hhou^ ? Let wh^ 
will follow me; I shall either die, or conquer." Haviog^pokeU tbei^ w0tde, 
he advanced towards the enemy with a sword ih one fa&nd, and a ImMnut 
iu the other The danger to whieh he was etposed, itiflaaded his troo^ # 
a degree of madness. They returned to the cherge with redoubled m^- 
and, in spite a( the most intrepid resistauce, they drove tiie touMenlMl' 
along the couhterdyke, till they eame to the place where their compttol 
Were iotrenched : tliere they stopped. The dispute Was de^perato^'l 
the confederates, being reinforced with flresh troops from their shipe, si 
more compelled the Spaniards to retire ; but Fsimese, whose ardour i 
unabated^ still orgii% and impelling them, the attack Waa imtantiy tt nHw^' 
and the Spaniards proved at last victorious. 

It was now only within their entrenchment that the confoderetes rel^ll^' 
ed possession of the coonterdyke. The prince of P^trma and Us tfoMlF 
were aware of the difficulty which they most encounter, in attack^} 9m m^' 
trenchment defended by men who from the beginniog bad displayed #tt 
roost determined bratery ; yet they boldly advanced amidst am iiii lifMl 
fire both iVom the ships and ttie entretiehment. Great nunrib^erv Mi i mSk 
however, they continued to advance ; ami whilst tboi« #bo i^ere i« Ml 
rear maintained a constant fire upon the enemy, the foreliiost rsifdte t 
employed in demolishing the fortification. 

This fortification was at the same time attacked, ou the otiher i 
two battalions sent against it by cooht Mansvelt, the otie cotisistin^ ( 
lilatids and tbe other of Italians, who vied with each other in 

ijiost conspicuomi proofe of their contempt of danger. The , 

these battalions, Capisuccbi and Toralva, were the first who entered J 
entrenchmeots ; ahd sUon afterwarda the troops under the prioGO of t^mm 
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entered it on the other «kle. The ebofederates, thoagh thus deprir- 
ed of aH defeoce, still coBtinoed to fight desperately, till ^rceiving 
tiiat the tide was gotog back, and tiiat their ships were begtBDiiig to pat off 
to a greater distance, while fresh Spaniards were pouring in upon thea 
from both ends of the coanterdyke, t^r coorage ikiled, and they attempt- 
ed to sa^e themselves by getting on board their boats and ships. 
The Spaniards, not satisfied with this victory, fiung themseiTes 
from the coanterdyke, and porsoed the fogkives aa far as the depth Tkt vmtt 
of the water would allow. No quarter was given to those whom S^iIl* 
they overtook. The coanterdyke, and the water on both sides 
of it, were covered with the slain, and many fell with dishonouraUe wonnds^ 
who for several hours together had given incontestible evidence of the moat 
heroic valour. The number of the killed on the side of the confederates 
amounted to two thousand five hundred, aad that on the other side, to one 
thousand. The recovery of the counterdyke was not the only advantage 
which Farnese derived from his present victory : he likewise got possession 
of more than thkty of the enemy's ithips, with all the artillery and engines 
that were on board. Immediately after which hoxproceeded to fill ap the 
breaches in the coanterdyke, and to repair the damage which his fortifica* 
tions farfd sastained. 

The besieged, being thns craeHy disappointed in their hopes (^ delive* 
ranee, were overwhelmed with consternation and despair. Bjr their late 
great exertions, their internal resources were exhausted, and they had 
Kttle prospect of any foreign aid that coald arrive in time to prevent the 
necessity of surrendering. They had not indeed as yet experienced those 
intolerable miseries which attend on &mine in a place besieged ; but they 
fi>resaw that ere long these miseries most certainly overtake them, and they 
considered, that to ti^lay making peace with the enemy» could only serve to 
increase the difficatty of obtaining ikvourable terms. Soch were the senti- 
ments of great numbers of every condition, notwithstanding the solemn 
engagement trader which they had lately come, of never submitting to the 
Spanish government St. Aldegonde, and the other magistrates, laboured 
to remote their apprehensions, by assuring them* that not only their friends 
in the maritime provinces were preparing forces to relieve them, but that 
the queen of Gn^and intended to exert herself in 6ieir behalf St Alde- 
gonde himself appears to have been animajted with this hope, and for seve- 
ral 'weeks it had the effect which he desired on the minds of the citizens ; 
bnt their patience being at last worn out, they assembled in a tumultuous 
manner, and peremptonly required that ambMsadors should be appointed 
to treat of a surrender. The magistrates, though extremely reluctant, 
found it necessary to comply with their request ; and accordingly St. Al- 
degonde, and several others of the principal inhabitants, were sent to the 
Spanish camp. 

They were received by the prince of Parma in the most gracious 
manner, and much more favourable terms of accommodation were cufumf 
offered, than they had reason to expect. Various motives concur- ajSiSm^ 
red in determining this prudent general to act on the present occa- 
sion with the utmost degree of moderation which the King's instmctioBS 
would allow ; for, besides that the granting of equitable conditions to the 
citizens jof Antwerp would contribute to facilitate his fhture conquests, he 
considered that his troops had suffered great diminution since the comsaeBce* 
ment of the siege ; that, by accidents which he could not foresee, the 
bridge might be demolished ; that he had with much difficulty resisted the 
efforts which the confederates had already made ; that still greater exer- 
tions were to be apprehended from despair ; and that the besieged»if oes^ 
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^^ pelled by severity to imitate tbe examine of Hatrlem or Lejdes, 
might resist his most strenuous eodeavours to reduce tbem, titt the 
queen of England, who was deliberating on the sut^ect, should resolve t6 
espouse their cause 

Moved by these considerations, Famese shewed himself not only willing^ 
but even desirous, to bring the treaty of surrender speedily to a cooduaion ; 
but the ambassadors of the besieged, still flattering themselves with the 
hopes of assistance, studied to put it off as long as possible ; nor was the 
capitulation signed till within three days of the time when the whole stock 
of provisions in the city would have been consumed. This circumstance 
bad been carefully concealed from the citizens, as well as from the prince 
of Joanna, and was known only to the magistrates and masters of police. It 
bad not therefore the smallest influence on the terms of peace, which were 
as favourable now as if the surrender had been made some months before. 

Iff some respects they were more favourable than even those which had 
been granted to Ghent and Bruges. Whereas the Protestants of these pla* 
ces had been permitted to continue only two years, in order to settle their 
affairs ; in Antwerp tbey were allowed to remain four ; and although Ant- 
werp wa» much richer than any of tbe other cities, and the expence of the 
siege infinitely greater, yet hedemanded a fine of only four hundred thou* 
sand guilders for the payment of his troops. All the prisoners were set at 
liberty ; all past offences were forgiven, and no exception whatever was 
made in the general act of indemnity ; nor was any personal restrictions 
laid upon any of the citizens, except St. Aldegonde, who was required to 
engage, that he would not carry arms against the king of Spain for'the space 
of a year. This circumstance had the appearance of a punishment inflict- 
ed on this distinguished patriot ; but it ought to be considered rather as a 
mark of respect and honour, since it impli^ an acknowledgment of his su- 
perior merit, and discovered the dread which his enemies entertained of 
his abilities. 

Notwithstanding this public testimony which St Aldegonde received 
from the Spaniards, he was accused of having delivered up the town with- 
out necessity ; and so rash and ill-informed were the States of Holland 
dnd Zealand on this occasion, that they forbade him to take up his resi* 
dence within their territories. Being conscious of having acted with pei^ 
feet integrity, he paid no regard to their interdiction, but soon after flfe 
surrender set out for Zealand, where he required the States to prodiee 
his accusers, and to try htm openly ^ : and as no accuser ever ventured ttr 
appear, he pubhshed a vindication of hi^ conduct, calculated to put his 
enemies to silence, and to shew that, instead of censure, he had merited 
the highest praise^. 

The ill-humour which the maritime provinces discovered on this occa- 
sion, in their injurious treatment of a person so beloved and popular as St. 
Aldegonde, proves the error of those who assert that these provinces were 
not displeased that the Spaniards had got possession of Antwerp, and that 
their jealousy of that commercial city was the cause why they did not 
exert themselves with greater vigour to preserve it As the circuinsUnces 
above explained seem to afford a full account of their inactivity in the be- 
ginning of the siege, so, towards the close of it, it should sc^em they did 
every thing for the relief of the besieged, which tbey could have done in. 
their own defence. The only object of their dread at this time was the 

S The account here given h taken from Metercn, the heat Informed of all the histXMrnuM ia 
matters relatiTe to Antwerp. It difTers materially from that ol Riedanui. 
aBeBti^f«KNo»P«rtanb.rb Meierei^ bl^ 3(ft. Thvsnaf, lib. Ixuiii. Rekiawis, lih» ir. 
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power of Span. Thej could not but cousider Antwerp as a bulwark 
against that power, and they could not foresee those commercial ^'^ 
advantages, f^hich they derived afterwards from the reduction of that weal- 
thy city under the Spanish yoke. ^ 

They soon experienced these advantages, by the removal of 
so great a number of the inhabitants of Brabant and Flanders S?S"b?^ 
to Amsterdam and Middleburg^ that it became necessary to ez- nmnjos iu 
tend the walls of those cities in order to contain them. And *°^*"*"^. 
thus the trade of ,the confederated. States was greatly augmented, while 
that of the southern provinces received a wound, of which it never after- 
wards recovered The prince of Parma had pr6vided carefully against 
this event, so fetal to the prosperity of his late acquisitions, by the length 
«f time which he allowed to the Protestants for disposing of their effV^cts, 
and by the mildness of his administration ; but, besides that their aversion 
. to the Spanish government was become unconquerable, and that for some 
years past they had tasted the sweets of liberty, they were too sincerely 
attached to the reformed religion, to bear the thoughts of ever complying 
with the Catholic, or even to endure those restraints to which it behoved 
them, during their stay at .\ntwerp, to submit. Philirp's bigotry had, in 
the time of the duke of Alva, transplanted great numbers of his subjects, 
together with their wealth and manufactures, into foreign states, and it 
now increased the power of the revolted provinces, at the expence of 
those which had returned to their allegiance. The Dutch began, not 
long afler this period, to push their commerce to a greater extent than ever, 
Tbey were more able than formerly to support the burden of the war ; 
and in a few years aflerwapds they found themselves in a capacity, not 
•aly to defend their infant state, but to atUck their powerful adversary, 
witk a{rieadoar and socoess, in Uio BMKSt dUtaat regioM of the globe. 
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mi. Although tfie pros^ntf of ae United Proracaa was, ifi 
^A^ Ibe iis«e, greatly augnented by thai kicreaae of isliabitaDla 
SSn wkich thej receivtd from tbe conqaered townt ; jd^dtlbep^ 

•eot period, their sitnatton wat BMre akomagaBd cntfeaHhaa it 
bad ever been since the commencement of tbe war. Tbe prmce of Psanna 
was an enemy more formidable in every respect than tbe dnke of Alva. ; 
soperior to him in military, and still more in political abilities ; -and tbe 
more to be dreaded by tbe confederacy, on account of tbe moderation and 
equity which he displayed in bis treatment of the people who bad sob* 
mitted to his arms. Almost the whole of Brabant and Flanders, ex 
Slays and Ostend, was already conquered ; and by his reduction of . 
werp, he had acquired a numerous fleet, which he knew well h$ 
make sobsenrient to the operations of bis land-forces, in tbe further A^ 
secotion of the war. "^ 

The States were more sensible than ever of their inalAif 
JiSJS^^ to defend themselves, without tbe assistance of some fordgi 
^je^wiig of power. In their treaty with the duke of Anjou, they had As* 
covered great solicitude in guarding against the annexation e( 
the provinces to tbe crown of France ; but soon after tbe death of dit 
prince of Orange, they were persuaded that with their most stremMM 
efforts it would be impossible for them long to preserve their independenee^ 
and that they must either submit to Philip, or become the subjects of i 
other sovereign, possessed of power sufficient to defend them. Havui 
wards the conclosion of tbe year one thousand five hundred and eigfal^^ 
deliberated maturely on tbe subject, they hesitated for some time between 
the king of France and the queen of England ; but they came at last to ftt 
their choice on tbe former, partly because they believed it would be Oft- 
iter f^ Henry, than for Elizabeth, to afford them assistance and aiii^poit; 
and (mrtly beicause. at Henry's death, his crown would devolve on t^ JkoiC 
of Navarre, in whose hands they believed that both their religioii ud 
Vbex^ would be secure. 
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That the d0er wUcb they resolved to make to the French monarch ^^^ 
would be readily accepted^ they coald D6t doubt, when they consider- 
ed that the principal reason why he had fbnnerly declined to espouse their 
cause, was their refusing to consent to his succession, in the erent o; his 
brother's death. They could not but suppose that his- ambition would be 
highly flattered with the opportunity of making so great an addition to his 
hereditafy dominions ; aoui they were not ignorant of the resentment 
which he hore towards the king of Spain, who, under the mask of friend- 
sUp, had long fomented the troubles of his kingdom^ 

Hei»y was not tnseasihle to the foree of these incentives. He gave the 
ambassadors, whom the States had sent to him on this occasion, the most 
gracious neception ; assured them of his gratitude for the trust and con^*^ 
deoee wmch the States were pleased to repose in him ; and bade them 
rely upon him ht erenr mark of firiendship in his power to bestow. But 
as their proposal was of too much importance to be hastily embraced* he 
desired they would deliver it in writing, that it might be auhmtiled to the 
revisal of his counseHors. 

Henry woirid^not thus have delayed giving them a decisive an* 
wer, if he had been at tiherty either to pursue his own inolina* ^St^ffn 
tions, or to consult the interest of France* Peace indeed had been KLmc . 
established between the inveterate Suctions, into which his kingdom 
was divided ; and- the catholic league was appafently extinct. But the 
causes Hi which diat pemicioua confederacy owed its births still subsisted ; 
and il required a much mote dexterous and steady hand than that of Henry, 
to guide the reins of government, in such a manner as to prevent the pas- 
aiena of the parties from hre^king out agai» with as nuich violence as before. 
Henry duke of Guise, son of the celebrated Francis, was superior to &% 
&ther in esterior accompUshaeots, and uot inferior to him either in mili- 
tary or polecat abilities. Like his father too, be was actuated with the 
B»8t inordinale ambition ; and eould not enditfe that insignificance, to which 
the King^s aversion to his bold aspiring character had reduced him. Ed- 
ra^d at being excluded from the government of the state, while all the 
power which ho and his adherents had formerly enjoyed-was engrossed by 
the minidos o£ the King, he resolved either to compel Henry to redress his 
f^evanees, or to deprive him of h»» crown. With the most inde&ti^ble 
iifastry he appKed l^elf to the prosecution of his design. His-emissa.* 
iA^ were spread every where ; the kingdom swarmed with anonymous 
U^n ; aed the pidpit resounded with the imminent danger to which the 
cimroh was ei^osed. ^* For ^e King* it was said, notwithstanding his 
pretensions to sanctity, had either no religion at all, or was secretly at* 
tach^ to that of the Hugonots ; for whom he had, in his late treaty with 
them, discovered the most unjustifiable partiality. This alone was sufficient 
lo rouse to indignation of every faithful son of the church ; but there 
was ground fi>r the most alarming apprahensioDS, when it was considered, 
tiiat the duke of Anjou being now dead, and the King without any hopes of 
iesuei the crown must (if t^ people did dot exert ^emselves with vigour 
to prevent it) he inherited by the King of Navarre, a robps^ heretic, and 
a ^toteroHiied enemy of their holy faith K 

% these means the duke of Guise united more than one half 
of tiie Ungdom in a fanatical, but firm confederacy, with which ^^'^^^ 
}ie hoped to control, and in time to annihilate, die authority of 
fhe King. In order to gain greater respect to this coafedaraoy, he placed 

t Memoiret dels lingiie,{«m. Hit . 
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at the head of it Charles, cardinal b of Boarbon, ft zealous Catho' 
lie, far advanced in years* and noted fof the weakfiess of his QD^r"- 
standing. Gaise intended this prelatefor Henry's successor io the erent 
of the death or deposition of that prince ; and he expected tinder him to 
engross the whole administrationy and to pave the way for his own acces- 
sion to the throne. 

The king of :Spain was not an unconcerned spectator of Uiese traosac* 
tions, in a kingdom to the affairs of which he had» for several years, pjea 
the most particular attention. For, besides the deep concern, which, 
agreeably to his general system of politics, he had erer taken in idl the 
contests between the Catholics and Protestants in almost every European 
state, he was greatly interested to prevent the king of Navarre (whose 
dominions he held unjastly) from ascending the throne of France ; and 
there was no other means he knew, by which he could deter the French * 
monarch from lending assistance to the United Provinces, but to furmsh 
him with employment at home. 

Bb Tiews. Moved by this last consideration, he had given assistance to 
^ the league, when it was first formed by the same factious leaden 

some years before. He was new more determined than ever to support 
it ; prompted partly by the motives that have been mentioned, and pardy 
by this consideration, that, bv fomenting the disturbances in France, \» 
would eibaust the strength of that mighty monarchy, and therebT eith« 
acquire possession of it himself, or be at least ddivered from slU dread 
of that power, which he believed to be the only one in Europe abk to 
counteract his designs. 

Having some time before the present period revived his nego^ 
^ySe' ciations with the duke of Guise, sind the other heads of the league, 
Gute^ he gave orders to his commissioners- Moreo^ at»d Baptista Tmsn^ 
"** to form an alliance with them, without delay. And it was accord- 
ingly concluded between the Spanish envoy? on the one hand, and^iediateB 
of Guise and Mayenne, and the Sieur de Menneville, agent for ^e txU&fok 
of Bourbon, on the other, at Joinville, on the secoi^ of February one 
thousand five hundned and eighty-five, upon the following conditioin : ' ' 

^ That in case the present king of France should die without male i 
the cardinal of Bourbon should, as first prince of the blood, be 
King ; and all those persons excluded from the succession, who were « 
heretics themselves, or farourers of heretics* 

** That the cardinal of Bourbon should, in the event of his socce 
to the crown, ratify the peace of Ghateau-Cambresis, between die couitt 
of France and Spain. 

<' T||iat he should prohibit the exercise of every religion but the CttlfaiK 
lie, within his dominions. ^ 

'' That he should restore to Philip all the places which had been takftft* 
lirom him by the Hugonots, and assist him in subduing Ids rebellious suhjedr 
in the Netherlands. '^ 

«< That, on the other hand, Philip shonh) contribute fifty tiioQsaftd 
crowns a month, for the support of the confederacy, besides assMng^' 
with a sufficient number of troops, till heresy should be utterly extiriMmi'' 
That he should take" the cardinal of Bourbon, the lords of the house ef 
Guise^ and all others who should accede to the league, under his proles 
tion ; and that neither of the contracting parties should enter into any treaty 
with the king of France, without mutual consent." *• 

Bfiiides these cpnditions, which were comnutted to writings and 9^ 

^ Untie to the king of Navamw 
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«cribeii» Phifip engaged to pay annually the sum of two hnndred , 
thoQsand crowns to the doke of Guise, to be disposed of by hicn as 
he should judge most condacive ta the interest of the league. And it was 
agreed, that •fiiis whole transaction should foe concealed, till a more con- 
▼enient season for divulging it. 

Henry, however, received intelligence of the congress ; and from for- 
mer eipeHence it was easy for him to conjecture the purpose for which it 
had been held. Soon after this, the embassy from the States of Holland 
arrived, and was received in the manner above mentioned. Mendoza, the 
Spanish resident, could not be ignorant of what had passed at Joinville ; 
yet he complained io Henry of his kind reception of the Dutch ambassa- 
dors, as being inconsistent with the friendship which he owed to the Catho- 
lic King. Henry replied to this complaint, with a degree of firmness and 
dignity, which it had been happy for himself, and for his subjects, if he 
could ^ave maintained uniformly in his conduct ; *M do not, said he, consi- 
der the people of the Netherlands as rebels, but as men, whose patience 
has been worn out by oppression. Humanity and justice incline me to 
fake an interest in the distress of a neighbouring nation, once subject to the 
crown of France. I have not however as yet resolved to concern myself 
in their affairs. 1 am unwilling to violate that peace which subsists be- 
tween your mfister and me ; although I know, that, on his part, it has been 
Tiolated. My resolution will appear, whei^l think fit to ^disclose it. In 
the mean time I desire it may be remembered, that I shall not be intimi- 
dated by the threats of the king of Spain ; and that 1 am master of my 
conduct, and at liberty, without being answerable to any other prince, to 
make either peace or war, as I incline.'' 

Among Henry's counsellors were some who exhorted him to 
embrace so tempting an opportunity as the present, of ad vane- S^^J^tf^r 
ing the glory of his crown. The perplexed situation of his ceptin< the 
affairs, they said, ought rather to determine him to etiter into fSg^^'"^ 
foreign war, than to deter him from engaging in it. It would 
prove the most effectual remedy for those noxious humours with which his 
kingdom was distempered, by giving a new direction to that restless spirit 
with which bis subjects had long been actuated ; and it will be found the 
sorest Dfietbod of disappointing the designs of the duke of Guise, by de- 
privtng him of the assistance of the Catholic King, to whom it would fur- 
nish sufficient employment in defence of his own dominions. 

Such was the reasoning ofuhose who advised Henry to accept of the 
sovereignty of the United Provinces. It was plausible, but not substantial 
or solid. *' For where," said others of his counsellors, seconded by the 
queen-Biother, '* can troops be found in France sufficient to carry on a war 
against an enemy so powerful as the king of Spain ? Upon such of the 
Catholics as are in league with that monarch, the King can have no reliance. 
On the contrary, they would unite with Philip against their, native sove- 
reign. To compose an army of such Catholics as retain their fidelity, and 
to send th^t army to the Netherlands, would be to abandon the kingdom 
naked and defenceless to the duke of Guise. And were the King to apply 
to the Protestants for assistance, what purpose would that measure serve, ^ 
but to excite an universal alarm, and to determine all the Catholics in the 
kingdom to •accede to the league ?" 

Henry could not resist the force of these arguments. Find- _^ 
ing himself therefore thus fettered by his factious subjects, he ^S^S!"** 
resolved, though with much reluctance, to decline the tempt- 
ing offer which the States had made to him ; and having called the^r ambas- 
-ssadots^ he infermed them> that the unhappy situfition of his domestic affairs 
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^^ reodered it impossible for him at present to acc^ of tiieir offer, or 
to undertake their protection ; bat that he Troald not fkil to recom< 
mend their cause to the queen of £n|;Iaod in the warmest manner e. 

Elizabeth had formerly approved of their election of the 

Aiwic tyofthe duke of Anjou, and had eren contributed her endearours to 

JK£" ^ *•■ promote it. But she dreaded the union of the prorinces with 

France, as an erent which would hare raised the maritime 

Sower of that kingdom to a superiority abore her own, and therefore she 
ad regarded with a jealous eye, the making a tender to Henry of their 
sovereignty. No sooner was she informed of that monarches resolution' to 
decline accepting it, than her antiety taking another direction, she dreaded 
that their despair would induce them to throw themseWes on the mercy of 
their former sovereign, whose severest vengeance, she couM not doubt, 
would be poured out upon her, as soon as his affairs in the Netheriandi 
wei*e composed. 

In order to prevent this effect of Henry's refbsal, wkich wh 
2J/1SJ?* * more immediate object of her dread, than any conseoacnce that 
an offin- or could have arisen from his acceptance, she sent an ambassador to 
^^ rouse their drooping spirits, and to give them hopes of herpnh 
tection. The States were encouraged by this mark of her atten- 
tion, to form the resolution of making the same offer of their sovereignty 
to her, which they had made to^he king of France ; and ambassadors were 
accordingly appointed, and sent over to England in the month of July one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-five. 

These ambassadors employed every argument which they could devise, 
to prevail upon Elizabeth to yield to their desire. After testifying in the 
strongest terms that gratitude with which the States were penetrat^ oft ac- 
count of the favour which she had already afforded them ; they represent* 
ed, '' That they had now more occasion than ever for her frieadshfp, ami 
must sink under the power of Philip, who possessed such inexhans^ne re- 
sources, if she did not speedily interpose in their behalf But adMn^ the 
power of the confederacy was small, when compared with those Hilghty ef- 
forts which were made by the king of Spain to enslave it, it was not unwor- 
thy of the queen's attention and regard Besides poss^^ssing some h 
tant towns in Brabant, Flanders, and GueldeHand, they ^ere still io 
session of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Friesland, in which there 
many flourishing and well-fortified cities, capacious harbour*, and ni 
rivers, from which the Queen's subjects woutd derive infinite advanti^tl 
the way of commerce ; not to mention that, by the acce<«sion of sa miflM* 
rous a fleet as that of the Onited Provinces, her navy would he able tog^. 
law to all the maritime powers in Europe. They were far from s appw iag 
that interest alone would determine the Qjiieen to regard their present m* 
plication ; tbey had already experienced her generosity, and they now M^ 
dressed, her as the sovereign of a powerful kingdom, who had shefm^H 
she was touched with their calamities. It was their earnest desire, at ttlfc 
thne, that she would accept of the sovereignty of the provinces, opott llle 
8an>e conditions on which their native princes had enjoyed it, and tfntiftk 
would henceforth consider the people of the Metherlands as her JhtlhM 
subjects, who would vie with those of her native kingdom in demo n8tcrtl l[ | 
their attachment to her person, and in advancing the glory of her re^gtt* ' 
. Elizabeth received this proposal with much complacency, and a^ 
the ambassadors, that they should not return without carrying such an 
swer along with them as would entirely satisfy the States ; but hefyn 
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could be mm9 pntiewUr m hev replj^ alie ilMlrt consider the affuT 
frith that atlmitioB which k deserved, alod bear the opioions of her ' 
couneeUbrs* 

The sanie M09 happened 00 this occattoir in the cwurt ef Emi;- 
land, as in Ibat-of France some months hdbre. Clizabeth's mi- shedeKfar, 
nisters were tta less divided m their setetiments than those o| tSjM 
Henrf , and formed their jud§me«to ae courtiere ire Wont to do in^ 
QNitters of dooh^l issae, conformably either tef the natural temper of their 
ntnd, er to the ioclinatio» of the prince. 

There were ^ome amoni; them who thought that both justice and preK< 
dence reqiiired that Elizabeth sliould reject the offer that bad been made^to 
ker ; for it was the common interest (^ princes, they said; that subjects 
alMcild be retained in their allei^aiice ; and to enconrage them in the iw' 
latien (d it, was in reaKt^ to oo^rmine the jfoimdations of tbeir owa aathW 
Fity. The Q;aeen had hitherto fevoered the inhabitants of the Low^CotH^^ 
tries, nolas a free and independent natton, but as a people who were cruelly 
oppressed ; and her intentioii had not been to enable them to renounce 
their allei^iarnce, but to induce their Kin^ to treat thiem with gn^ater equity 
and moderatioa. In this purpose they thought she mij|;ht still persist Bat 
to achnowiedge the^ States fn* sovereigns, and to accept from their haoda 
thnt floveiie^Qty wbieh belonged to another, would not only be a violatioa 
of that justice which princes owe to one another,, but might be attended 
with the most dangerous conse(|«ences to her own repose. The king of 
Span wouldnot test satisfied tiU he had retaliated so great an injury. The 
etete e# tvetand; and even tint of Eni^and, where there was so great a num- 
hem of Ca^iolics devoted to his servke, would furnish him with means of 
execMling hio designs Hvd from foKeatiog a spirit of division ao^Hig hoF 
eohjects, he would sooe pass to an open invasion of her kingdook VVitln 
hia arms the spiritual thundertar of the Roman* pontiff Would co-operate, and 
ja thai case such a numbev of enemies might be eicited against her as 
would enteiger the stability of her throne." 

But otiMfo of Giixabeth's- counselbrs were of opinion, that so inviting 
an eppoitunity ao the present ought not to be neglected, and that the Qpeea 
ceuld not> wkh reason, be accused of injustice for embracing it. The 
Stiites, oompelled by necessity, had, several years before the present pe- 
m4, assumed the sovereignty into their own hands, and since that time thej 
ted conferred tt upon the duke of At^ut, whom the Q^een had virtually 
recogniaed fofr their lawAtl sovereign* The king of Spain had clearly for- 
iMted his right to theie obedience, by his violation of all the conditions oo 
which that r^ht was fottoded. <« Notwithstanding this, he will no doubt 
tte highly <rfEended," centioQed they, '* if the (tlueeiishall think fit to listen 
to the present apfdieatioff. Btrt can he be more a» enemy to the QMeen, 
tkut he has already shewn himself ? Has he not long endeavoured to stir 
op her disaffectedsufagects in Ireland ? ^nd in Engla^ does he not pursue 
tire same hostile and insidious desigfns ? Has he not warmly espoused the 
omneof the qoeen of Scots ? Dc^ be not on every occasion shew hinif- 
edf an implacabte enemy to the FCnglish name ?^ And what is it that has so 
loeg prevented him froes declaring open war, but that his revolted subjects 
in ^Netherlands have hitherto afforded fuU employment to all the forces 
which he could spere from his mnbitiouff enterprises ? When he shall have 
disengai^ himself from tus embarrassmeols in the Low-Countries, can wa 
dourbe that he wili turn his arms against the ^een ? it is the part of pru* 
donee to provide against a distant as well as against an immediate danger ^ 
and prudence and a regard to self- preservation require that the Q,«j^^t^n 
should, to the utmost of her pewer^ suppnit the peof^of the United i'rt-, 
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,^^ vinpesr beetose id tbeir pmeiratioB the pMce woA Moority of lier 
own dominioM are iDvoWed. If she reject the applioation of the 
States, and either give them bo assiitaiice, or foch only as has hkberto 
been granted* they will soon be overpowered. Mad Philip will then be not 
only at greater leisare, hot moch more able than at present, to execute his 
designs. Bat if the Qjoeen accept of the advantageous ofier that is made to 
ber, and exert herself with T^nr in defence of this people, wtio desire to 
become her subjects, she will encounter her enemy at a distance irom home, 
ahe will be powerfoUy assisted by a brave and det^rmineil ally, and with 
her fleet acting in concert with that of the States, she will be able to main- 
tain the tranqeiHity of her kingdom." 

Elizabeth readily perceived the force of tins reseouiog : die 
S ff;^ believed that an open breach with Philip was unavoidaUe, and 
ttevntto* she thonght it more eligible to begin hostilities hersdf now, than 
tS£, ^ to wait tiU her adversary should be in a condition to execute his 

designs against her. She resolved however to decline acceptii^ 
fbe sovereignty which the States had offered her, either because she ap- 
prehended that it would prove a greater barden than she was able to sap* 
port, or k>ecan8e she was afraid of exciting the jealousy of the netghbounug 
powers. But while for these reasons she de^red that the supreme autho' 
rity might still remain in the hands of the States, she resolved to afibrd tiiem 
her protection ; and with this view, after having received particular infoi^ 
mation concerning their strength, and the number of troops necessary for 
carrying on the war, she concluded a treaty with them, of which the priii- 
cipal articles were Uiose which follow : '* That the Queen should fomisk 
the States with five thousand foot and one thousand horse, to be commanded 
by a Protestant general of her appointment, and to be paid by her dmring 
the continuance of the war. That after the conclusion of the war the 
States should repay her expences, and that the towns of BriHe end Flush- 
it^, and the fort of Rammekins, should be immediately defivered to her, 
and should remain in her possession till she were fully reimbursed. That 
the commander of the forces, the governors of provinces and towns, and 
all the officers and soldiers, should take an oath of fidelity to the €)jaeen 
and the States. That in case it should be found expedient to employ a fleet 
in the conunon cause, the States should furnish the same number of Mft 
as die Queen, to be commanded by an English admiral. That the eitt» 
mander in chief, and two English minbters residing in the Netheriairii^' 
should be admitted into the assembly of the States. That none ^^ 
rights or privileges of the confederated provinces should be vi(d%te4^wi 
no change intr^oced in the established religion or government. AiA 
lastly, That neither of the two contracting parties shotild, without mtHaiA 
consent, make peace, or enter into an aUiance with the king of Spstinii.^ " ' 
This treaty was no sooner ratified, than Elizabetk isstll 
i^^SSed orders for ciirrying it into execution. The earl of LeiceMt* 
g"^^^ (to whom this wise princess had been long attached in a degii i n 

which far exceeded his merit and services) was appointed* gsMf^ 
ral of the forces, and went over with them to Holland in the beginnm|^4f 
the year 1586, accompanied by more than five hundred gen^^MB, isiii 
intendedto serve under him as volunteers. Leicester had n^tiher-^ 
rage, capacity, moderation, nor integrity, to qualify htm for the 
task that was assigned htm, but his defects were concealed under the {_ 
of superficial accomplishments ; with which, as he had long deceived ( 
jienetvation of Elizabeth, lie now imposed upon the people of the Nettur- 

<3«aliT0^,piiftll.|W?. C^amden, M. 15Si^. 
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kndd, aii4 excka^fai tbem the most flattering and delusif « hopes. Proa 
bis first arriral they regarded hkn as the restorer of their &llen state, ^'^ 
add profasety heaped opNOO him erery mark of hooour which their immode* 
rate fondness' coirid devise« Not satisfied with receiving him rather as a 
priDce and a conqueror, who had already wrought their deliverance, than 
as the subject of an ally by whom be had been sent to th^r assistance, 
they conferred upon him the offices of governor general of the confede- 
racy, and ct>aHnaDder in chief of all their forces by sea and land« 

By this precipitate measure, of which they had afterwards the greatest 
reason to. repent, they intended to gratify the Qjiieen, and if possible, td 
induce her to take a deeper interest in their affairs, fint they were ex* 
oeedin^y disappointed in their expectations ; she was offended at their 
artifice, and immediately dispatched her vice-chancellor® to complain of 
their conduct, as being calculated to make the Workl believe her insincere 
in the declaration which she had published, of intending only to assist the 
provinces, and not to undertake the absolute charge of their protection* 
She desired that the States would recall that authority which they had 
conferred on Leicester, and commanded^ him to rest contented with the 
portion of power which she had given him. But it is extremely doubtful 
whether El^abeth was in reality as much incensed on this occasion as she 
appeared to be. She soon discovered an unwillingness to mortify her favour^ 
ite's vanity and- ambition ; lent a favourable ear to the apology that wm 
made to her by the States, and did not insist on a compliance with her re- 
quest. Whatever was her motive for this conduct, Leicester was installed 
in the government, and invested with as ample powers as were consistent 
with the fundamental laws of the constitution ; after which he proceeded 
to make preparations for putting a stop to the progress of &e Spanish 
arms. 

The prince of Parma, on the other hand, was no less active 
ID preparu^ for the ftirther prosecution of the war- After S?5See!f 
the acquisition of so many io^rtant towns, he had conceived PimMu 
the most sanguine expectations of being able soon to complete 
the reduction of the revolted provinces. But by the interposition of 
Elizabeth he perceived his victory snatched from him, when he thought 
himself upon the point of reajping it, and was exceedingly disappointed and 
chagrined. Finding himself however still superior to his enemy in tiie 
field, he resolved to improve this advantage, and as soon as the seasoa 
fvould permit, to proceed with his wonted vigour. 

The confederates had, notwithstanding their loss of Maestricht 
above related, been able to keep possession of two considerable 2?Gflrab 
t^wQS on the Maese,'Grave in Brabant, and Venlo in QuelderMtnd. 
Famese was desirous to make himself master of these two places before he 
should turn his arms against the northern provioc^es ; and early in the 
spring he sent count Charles of Mansveldt to form the blockade,«f Grave^ 
Mans veldt executed his commission with little opposition, by casting a' 
brid^ over the Maese, and by building forts and redoubtssiiot only on the 
dykes of the. river, but on the land side of the town, where he pitched his 
canap, and cut off all communication between the besieged and the country 
behind them. The town was defended by an English garrison, under the 
command of a young nobleman, baron da Hemert, a native of Guelder 
land. Leicester, sensible that the place was of the greatest impwtance 
for preventing the enemy from advancing into the provinces at Guelder* 
land and Utrecht, went himself as &r as the city of Utrecht^ and from 

e S^TkoBitt H«etge, 
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tfieace tent eottst Hobenloe and c#i«iiel Norrif mUi twolhotMend fit* 
(MMtdred loot, paitl^ Dutch and paUdy £Bg)M,4o the relief of the be- 
eie^. The Dutch arrived first, and having takeo one of the SpMii^li Ibfte m 
Ibe iiaoks of the Maeae, opfM>8ite to Grave, the> had begup lo fortifjr theoh 
if JveH upoo the d^ke, ivhen MMinreldt, ha?iog received ioteUigeiice i)f their 
arnvaJ^fteiH three tbiaiiaaodfipasiiarda over the bridge already meotioaed. By 
lhi^«e traofpa the cootederates were conpeUed to abaadoD their ibrtificatiani, 
aod to retire along the dyke ; hut Norris and the English forces coouBg opta 
their awiatance, a bloody haitlle ensued. The Engliah, thou|^ long inured 
te peace, gave proof oo this occa»oo of that strong nulitary genius by which 
they hate «o often distiiiguisbed themselves in their wars upon the cooti- 
waaL They drove the veteran Spaniards before them with iireesstihle 
inpetuoaity, Jailed several hundreds of them, betides aeven captains, and 
n great niHnber of inferior officers, and compell ed them to contimne their 
retreat till they reached their fortifications on the bridge* Ttere tbay 
vena aiipported by fresh troops sent by Maosveldt from Uie canap The 
kallle was renewed, and both parties mugbt for some time with the same 
fary ae before, tiH they were separated by a violent storm of wind aad nia« 
(which rendered all their efforts inefiectual. Throngh this accident the 
Spaniards etiU retained possession of the bridge, but the raoi which fell 
ftmiahed conot Hohenlee with the means of reUeviag the beaiesed. Tha 
river hieing swelled to an pncomman height, he broke 4ewo the cij^e near 
Ravestein, which ataaids en the same side with Grave, and barii^ laid aH 
the oanntry between Kavestein aod Grave under water, he conveyed to 
the/ besieged, ammunitiony provisions, and a anpply of troops acromthe 



The prince of Parma, alarmed with this soecefs of the confe^ralee^ set 
out for Grave with his main army ; aud in a few days after his arnvd he* 
fore the place two hatteries were planied, and a part of the well was de- 
B Bo l i she d . It might atill however have been defended for a considerable 
time ; and De Hemert, the governor, gave the earl of Leicester the stton§»- 
est assuranees that he would hold out to the last. Bat his ooorage friling^ 
he began lolalk af the necessity of aurrendering ; and, akhongh only twa 
or three of his of^eers approved o( his design, while all tiie real nman 
ctrated a^iost it asjoewardly imd dishonourahle, he resolved to pot it In 
execution ; and upon the seventh of June, before the bi^each vraa piiei* 
cable, or the enemy had take^ any measires for an assault, he eent t» Ao 
prince of Parma a proposal to capitulate. Hie prince readily g rnn^n ihi m 
the most favourable conditions^ and suffiered him and the g^irriaon ia march 
out with ^eir arms and baggage. B^ as De Heskert was qndeserviaf a^ 
this honour, he soon had reason to lepent of the in^uaoos part int» Trhiriilis 
oowardice had betiayed him. Both he and the officers who haid eonemrrad 
wUh him, were condemned by a court-nartial to be beheaded. The m^ 
tenee waa adniewiedeed to he just, yet De Hemert's late excited 
•ommiseration in bis countrymen. He was too young for the ias 
Irnfit which had been coBMnttted to him ; there was no reason te j 
him of treachery or corrviption, and he solicited in the B^oat eameet «■#• 
j|er iohare his life spared, and to be permitted to engage in seme femtmM 
enterprise in which he migbt retrieve his honoiur. But. Leicester tbiiikii^ 
it necessary at this time, lor the establishment of military disapUoe, mWah 
had keen greatly relaaed, to give an enim|^ of seventy, rejected afl Aa 
appticattona whieh were made in his behaUX 
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im«i€fliftiely tftfT ihe surrender of Grave, Faraese led hit arifty, isss. 
avMHiDtiog to tvooty thoiMaud fool aod three thousaod horae^ to be- y^^ 
siege Veoio ; and he made the greater haste io his expedition 
agail»st jthat place, the only ooe on the side of the Maese which remained 
in tl»e hands of the confederates, as he understood that the garrbon was 
weak, and that the oekbrated MaitiB Scheoch, who commoaly resided in 
it» had, by Leicester's orders, ouirched with the greatest part of his troops 
io secjsre. the Ww« of Gueldres^ ThAs maa, a native of Guelderland, and a 
soldier of fortjOAe, is ^i^brated by all the cotemporary historians on ac- 
count of his eKtraordinsiry valour, activity, and enterprise. Having first 
attached liimself to t^e Spanish party in the Netlwrlaods, he performed for 
that par^ second important services, but thinking himself dishonoured by 
a prefeiveAce which 4be general bestowed on a Spanish officer, be had de- 
serted Io Ae States. Schench no sooner heard that the Spanish army haJ 
begun the seige of Venlo, than he set out with a body of horse in order to 
throw himself into- ihe place. Finding it completely invested on every 
mie^ be aMftcked the besi^ers in the auddie of the night, and havii^ pe»- 
plrtaled beyond •the generai's tent, he centiaued to advance till he had al- 
miost reached one of the gaces of the town ; but he could not enter, by 
«eeaon ef oertai» barricades which Famese had raised to prevent the sal^ 
Kesjof tiiegarrisei. Before h% had tinae to demolish these, the whole 
cemp was «p m arms, aed obUged him tp abandon his attempt. He fi>u^ bis 
way back thro^. tlie •thickest of the enemy* and escaped with the loss of 
l^ween forty and fifty miee. He made several other vigorous efforts for 
tbe relMf of the besieged, hut they were all rendered abortive by the 
foreaijg^ aod vigilance of the prince of Parma, who repelled his attacks ; 
•od, an spi^ of the aneeyance which be gave him from without, kept up 
sm iocMsaot fins epon the town till a great part of the wall was demolish* 
•Nd' The dilEsreet natioes of which the army consisted were disputing with 
•eoh other for the honour of beginning the assault, when the besieged^ 
dreading the fatal conse(|iienees that might follow, surrendered the town on 
ftearly the same conditions with those which had been granted to the cit»- 
sens of Grave. The prince of Parma found it necessary to eoiploy all 
his ettdtonly to prevent the soldiers, whom the capitulation disappointed 
of their prey, <rom offering violepce to the inhabitants ; and he gave a 
p^f of hb respect for Schencb, by treating his wife and sister in the most 
honourable manner, and furnishing them with his own coach to carry them 
to whatever place they should incUne g. 

From Venlo, Farnese went without delay and invested J^uys, ^*i*>* 
whkh beWegs io the bishopric of Cologo, but was at that time in •traetton 
Ihe possession of the States. ^ ^"y«- 

iGel^ii de Tmscbes, the archbishop and elector of Cologn, having, 
About three years before the present period, abjured.the Catholic religion, 
aod marrieA, attempted still to retain his bishopric and electorate ; but his 
eanoM, sfH^MNrted by the Pope and £mperor, excommunicated him ; and 
Imving made war against him, io which they were- assisted by the prince of 
P^rnm, they obliged him to take refuge in Holland, and elected in his room 
£rmsst, son of the duke of Cavaria. The count de Meurs, one of his 
partisans, nooa after recovered for him, by surprize, the town of J!^oys, add 
obtained from the States a garrison, widi which he had been able not only 
to defend that town a^aint the force of Ernest, but to over-run the country, 
and do infinite .mischief to the Catholic inhabitants. Ernest, unable to re- 
press their eruptions, had gone himself in disguise to the prince of Parma 

cMeteren. Stnida^ 
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j^g^ to solicit hb asiifltance, and it was in compliance #iAi, bis request, tiliat 
FarDese, postponing the prosecation of his designs against the no^heia 
provinces, en^i^aged in his present enterprise. He knew that Philip regard- 
ed no undertaking as foreign to his interest, in which the secarity ot' the 
Catholic religion was concerned ; and he dreaded that if the garrison of 
Nays was not checked in time, the^ might gather strength, and persuade some 
of the neighhouring Protestant princes to espouse their cause. Soda* histo- 
rians afiBrm, that he was likewise prompted hy the prospect of that glorj 
which he would acquire, should he conquer, in a fc^ weeks, as he expect- 
ed, a town which Charl^ the Bold duke of Burgundy had in vain attempted 
to reduce with an army of sixty thousand men in the space of a year. 

In this expectation he was not disappointed. Through a misfortiMe 
which befel the garrison in the person of Cloet the governor, who> beiag 
dangerously wounded, was disabled from attending to Jhp operations of the 
defence, their resolution failed ; and in less than three weeks after the 

5rince's arriral before the town> they be^jan to treat of a surrender, 
'hat he might save time, and delirer the town as entire as possible to tiM 
Elector, Farnese agreed without any difficulty to an armistice ; and be had 
begun to treat with the deputies of the besie^d, concerning the terms of 
capitulation, when the Italian and Spanish troops (who had been highly in- 
censed on account of his having prevente4 them from frfuoderiiig the i^ft- 
bitants of Venlo), being transported with a sudden rage, ran forward 19 
contempt of his authority, and assaulted the town on different sides, white 
the garrison, who trusted to the armistice, were off their guard. Meeting 
with little resistance, they quickly scaled the walls, spread themselves over 
the town, and butchered all who fell in their way, without distinction of 
age, sex, or condition. Nor was their barbarous cruelty ^tiated wkh the 
horrid carnage which they committed. Their fury beipg turiied into mad- 
ness, they spumed the thoughts of plunder, and set fire to the town ; and 
as the wind was high, and most of the houses were built of wood^. it wag. 
in a few hours consumed to ashes. Two churches only escaped, in widch 
a ntunber of women and children had taken refuge ; and it was with diffi- 
culty that the marquis del Guasto prevailed upon the savage soldiers to 
spare the hves of those trembling, miserable remains of the inhabitants*. 
From this disastrous scene, Farnese, now duke of Parma, if 
gg^^^ his fiither'^ death, directed his march towards fibineberg ; aa»- 
ther place in the electorate of Cologn, of which, on account, ef 
its important situation, the States were extremely solicitous to retain f^ 
session. 

The earl of Leicester mean while had been employed it 
o^^ drawing together all the forces which could be spared from Aa 
^LeicMtvr. garrisons of the towns and forts, and seemed determined nolla 
suffer any more of the campaign to pass without striking soOMI 
important stroke, which. might satisfy the expectations of the conMte* 
rates. But as his army, which consisted only of seven thousand foot mjk 
one thousand four hundred horse was inferior in number to the eneoadLvte 
durst not hazard an engagement ; but resolved to attack some place at jip* 
portance in the possession of the Spaniards, in ,order to induce the dohjer^ff 
Parma to relinquish the siege of Rhineberg. He directed bis march towasiis 
Zutpben, and in order to facilitate his design against that place, first attafi|fc» 
ed,and made himself master of the town of Doesberg ; after wbidiheT jat 
down with bis whole army before Zutpben, and began Uje siege in focaa* . 

g BeaHifogUo^ put iu fil). iv. 
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If he haifl followed the counsel that was given him, to secure -.-^ 
certain pftsses whic|i led to the town, it must unavoidably have Heitytri^tvi 
feiMen into his hands ; as it was neither furnish^ with provi- *>*'*'•*«»• 
.sioos, nor with military stores. Of this the duke of Parma had been par- 
ticularly informed by Baptisto Tassi the governor ; and for this reason, al- 
though be had made progress in his operations against Rhineberg, he im- 
mediately raised the siege of that place, and hastened with all his forces to 
the relief of Zutphen. As he was acquainted with the extremity to which 
the besieged were reduced, he sent the Italian cavalry, under the marquis 
del Quasto, before the rest of the army, with a temporary supply ; and 
ordered a numerous body of Spanish infantry to advance with the utmosC 
expedition. Through Leicester's neglect to fortify the passes, a part of 
this supply was introduced into the town without any difficulty, in the night ; 
and on the day following, del Guasto attempted to introduce the rest. Oq 
this occasion a fierce rencounter happened between the Italian and English 
cavalry. At the first onset the Italians were compelled to retire ; but they 
soon returned to the charge. The action then became hot and obstinate, 
and the issue remained for some time doubtful. Del Guasto, seconded by 
several officers of distinguished reputation, made every effort that' could 
have been expected from the most experienced commander. But the 
£AS:lish, led on by colonel Norris and Sir Philip Sidney, proved a second 
tine victorious, and drove the Italians before them till they reached the 
Spanish infantry ; when the English, being ignorant whether the whole 
Spanish army wa« at hand, thought it dangerous to advance. Of the Ita- 
lians about one hundred and fifty were killed and wounded, and 
af the English thirty. But the latter paid dear for their vie- pSJi* si|>»^ 
tory, by their irreparable loss of the brave and accomplished oej.'' 
Sir Philip Sidney, who is celebrated by his cotemporaries, as 
a person of the most consummate worth ; and as he possessed the favour of 
Elizabeth, must, if it had been the will of heaven to prolong his life, have 
floon attained to the highest dignities in her power to bestow. 
Soon after this rencounter, the duke of Parma arrived with his 



whole army in order of battle ; and Leicester, conscious of the niae the 
inferiority of his forces, drew them off from the siege, and suf- Scris^. 
£n'ed him to enter Zutphen without opposition. Here the duke 
remained till he had visited the fortifications, and laid in a sufficient quantity 
of ammunition and provisions ; after which he repassed the Rhine, and 
Inving put garrisons into his new conquests, he set out for Brussels. 

His troops were no sooner distributed into winter- quarters, than 
Leicester returned with his am^y towards Zutphen. He did not ^[Sl^toae 
however intend to enter so late in the year upon the'^iege of the gJ^JS' 
town itself, but only to make himself master of three forts on 
the opposite side of the river, which put it in the power of the Spaniards 
to make frequent incursions into the territory of Veluwe. In this attempt 
lie tacceeded, and thereby deprived the Spaniards for a time of what had 
been the principal advantage which they derived from the possession of 
Zatphen. After which, having stationed a part of his troops in these forts, 
lie returned to the Hague, where the States had been appointed to convene. 

This aftenA>ly had no great reason to be satisfied with their 
Befv governor's management of the war ; and they were highly iSSuy* 
discontented with his civil administration. During the course of amiimpm- 
those military operations which have been related, he had treated doct.**^ 
them in many respects rather as a conquered province^ than a 
free stale, to whose assistance he bad been sent by their friend and ally ; 
3Qd hwA shewn no leiss contempt of their fnodamental laws, to which he 
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knew thej were unalterably attached, tbaa to (to emi^mid of their 
treaty with Elizabeth. Instead of regatatibg his cendoet hj the 
advice clf the 8tates or counciU a9 j^titade and prodence required, he 
appears to have conceived an early prejudice against all those wha bad dis- 
tinguished themselves in the service ol their eoootry, while he bestowed 
bis favour eft a set of artful and designing men, of suspected fidelity, vrh^ 
were obsequious to his caprice. 

By their counsel, be had restrictions upon trade, which> if the States hid 
BOt interposed with vigour, would h»ve proved fetal to it ; and which olkUg" 
ed many of those Flemish merchants, who had lately settled if* Holland aod 
Zealand, to remove into foreign parts By the same advice, he taoipered 
with the coin, and made such alterations* in it as enriched hb mluiOM or 
bims^lf, whilst they impoverished the ptoviocea. 

Innovations were introduced wkhout the consent of tile States, in the 
manner of collecting the public money, and after it was coUcicted, instead «f 
puttbg it, as the constitutioD required into (he hands <^ the treasurer chosen 
by the btates, Leicester ordered it to be delivered to a treasurer of has oini 
appointment, who refused to satisfy the States as to the purposes to whith it 
was applied. Taxes were levied &om the people, for paying not on^sB 
the soldiers in the garrisons, and aU the country troops, but sofficienlMLe^ 
wise for the payment of between six and seven thousand Genttans ; 3^ 
the soldiers in the garrisons were so ^1 paid, that the oSasen iband it dUI*> 
cult to prevent a nnitiny ; and two thoiusaid Grermanr who had enlisted tn*^ 
der the count de Meurs, in hopes of reieelving a certain sum 00 their anivil 
in the Netherlands, being dbappoioted; through tb^ governor's' negHgeaet^ 
or the corruption of those in whom be conMBd, returned tor OermtHf 
without drawing their swords, at a time when their assistawoe was abooJote^ 
ly necessary to the success of the campa^n 

In the treaty between the States sind EliaSabetb^ it had been agreed, that 
when any vacancy should happea in the government of a town^ fottv^B 
province, the commander in chief should fiif it up with one of tl^ce p eia a t 
presented to bim by the Statet. To thiss agreement Eeicesteof paid no- rO» 
gard. but appointed persons to gorvemnients of great importance^ not ndty 
without their being named by the States, but evren when the States renmi^ 
strated against his appointing them. Roland York, a Londoner, wholNi 
some years before been detected in treasonable practices^ of wbidilkn 
^ve Leicester timely information, was notwithstanding this introsta^wm 
the charge of the principal fort near Zutphen, which coonnandedtfae-aMi^ 
try of Veluwe ; and William SUuley, an English Cathohc, who faall1fteo& 
in the service of Spain, was made governor c^ Deventer, into wliiclifiiil0 
Leicester, in contradiction to the treaty with Elizabeth, had put a gaiumn 
of twelve hundred foot and' two hundred horse, consisting mostly ef Ifilh 
papists. *- 

Besides these and other instances of imprudent and arbitrary 
he disgusted the Dutch troops by appointing Englfsb officers to co 
them* He compelled' the people to fupmsh him with carnageSr t 
serve m his aray as pioneers ; and m violation of what iMid evtwUfeftt 
esteemed a Awdamental privilege of the inhabitants of the Nethtitmfc 
he obliged persons, prosecuted by bis tooh», to leave tlM proviMIitfll 
which they resided, and to submit to their trial in other province ^iriMil 
their prosecutors had greater influence to procure their condemnatott^'* 

t^ucb a oomplkation of despotic mreasures in the government off m fMV* 
pie jealous of thteir liberty, appears repugnant, whaterer wefre^ ther||04W* 

a yan Mklei«mr lib. xiit ^^rotiMj^libky. ''^ ' 
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nor's inoti?€s, to tbc verj lowest decree of pradence which we can 
suppose him to have possessed. It is oot surprisiog that be was sus^ - 
peeted of having formed a ^lan to suppress the assembly of the States, and to 
assume au absolute authoritj ; but if his presumption could impose upoii 
him so far as to make him believe, that so wise a princess as Elizabeth 
would, from her partiality to him, and in open violation of her engage- 
ments, supporfliis usurpation, yet his conduct was extremely ill calculated 
to promote his perfidious design. It disgusted all the better sort of those 
•who had influence in the provinces, and served to diffuse an universal 
alarm, before he had taken measures proper for securing success in his 
attempt. 

The States, however, sensible of their present dependence 
upon Elizabeth, resolved to avoid an open rupture with her mSSJnS?'*' 
favourite, and notwithstanding what had passed, they received 
him on his arrival at the Hagqe with every mark of respect. They de* 
livered to him a modest but firm remonstrance, and intreated him with 
much earnestness to redress their grievances. Leicester could not justify 
his conduct in any of the particulars that have been mentioned. He ^U 
tempted, however, to make some apology for it, and assured the deputies, 
though with little sincerity, that for the future he should be careful to 
avoid giving them any just ground of offence. He added, that at present 
he was under a necessity of passing oter to England, on account of cer- 
tain disturbances in that kingdom, which required his presence. The 
States were extremely surprised at this intimation, as they expected that 
be would have proceeded immediately to reform the abuses of which they 
had complaioed ; but they were in some measure reconciled to his depar* ' 
ture« by his agreeing to a proposal which they made to him, that, till his ' , 
return to the Low >Coun tries ,^ his authority as governor should be lodged in 
the council of state ; and he accordingly executed a public deed to this 
effect on the twenty-fourth of November, although it soon afterwards ap* 
pearcd that he had done it only to avoid the trouble of any further solici- 
t^on upon the subject. He executed privately on the same day another 
deed, in which he reserved to himself an exclusive authority over all the 
governors of provinces, towns, and forts, and even deprived the council of 
state of their wooted authority. This conduct, at once so cowardly aud 
insincere, alienated from him more than ever the affections of the States, 
and destroyed entirely the confidence which they had reposed in him. It 
coalirmed the opinion of those who believed that he aspired at the soy<- 
ereigttty, and filled the minds of persons of all ranks with the most alarm* 
lag apprehensions. 

The States had, as mentioned above, remonstrated against the ^^^ 
trust conuaitted to Roland York and William Stanley. These men TreMho^ 
gave soon a fittal proef of the justness of the suspicions which ^^^ 
had been entertained of thdr fidelity. In a few weeks after ^j[^^ 
Leicester's departure for England, they entered into a treache- 
rous correspondence with Baptisto Tassi, governor of Zutphen, and begaa 
to prepare their measures for delivering to him the important fortresses 
wUch had been intrusted to their care. The council of state receive^ 
ioteHigence of their perfidious design ; but tbey had not power to hinder 
tbem from putting^ it in execution In the beginning of February, both 
Dewenter and the fort opposite to Zutphen were given up to the Sfiaoiards.^ 
York did not live long to enjoy the wi^;es of his iniquity, and died ii» 
misery, neglected and Ibrgottea by those to whom he had sacri^ced hitf 
honour ; but Stanley, having persuaded mos$ of his troops to enter into 
the aerrice of Spain, aad havii^ uniformly proi^ssedthe Cathalic relii^i^a 
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jg„ (which Philip considered as an atonement for the most odious crimes), 
was permitted to retain the government of Deventer , together witii the 
eame rank in the Spanish, which he had enjoyed in the English army. 
This man, sprang from a respectable family in England, had been coo- 
cemed in Babington*8 conspiracy in favour of the queen of Scots, and 
was probably betrayed, by the dread of a discovery, into this unworthy 
conduct, which has involved his name in perpetual infemy. 

The news of these disasters spread grief and consternation over the 
<!onfederated provinces. They recalled the memory of the duke of An- 
jou's attempt on Antwerp, and excited great anxiety and dread, lest the ex- 
amples of York and Stanley should be imitatedyby the governors of other 
forts and towns. 

The States participated of the distress which the people felt 
gggggj^ on the present occasion They still however maintained their 
the States. wonted fortitude, and without regard to Leicester's resentment, 
resolved to provide, as well as their circumstances would al- 
low, for the preservation of the commonwealth. In an assembly held at 
the Hague on the sixth of February, after asserting their own supreme 
authority, they enacted, that during the absence of the earl of Leicester, 
prince Maurice should exercise the authority of governor,, and that all 
officers in their service should take an oath of obedience to hitn^ and oC 
fidelity to the States. To this resolution, which was immediately published 
and enforced, two declarations were subjoined : the first, that the States 
did not thereby mean to abridge the authority which they had conferred 
on the earl of Leicester, but onlv to restore to the inferior governors tfieir 
legal rights and powers ; and the second, that they highly disapproved of 
those general reflections which had been thrown out against the EngJish 
troops, on account of the late treachery of a few indi?iduals ; for (here 
were bad as well as good men in every nation, and nothing confd be more 
liberal and unjust than such undistinguishing reflections. 

But while their conduct at home contained this nuxture of 
ale?cSeim!w fi''™"®^* ^^^ moderation, they gave vent to their resentment, 
tvEiinbeth. in letters, which they appointed some of their number to car- 
ry to Elizabeth and Leicester ; in which after making men- 
tion of the trust and confidence which they had placed in him, they entered 
into a fill! detail of their grievances. 

Leicester was highly offended with these letters, and endeavoured to 
persuade Elizabeth « that they had been written by a party who were lis 
enemies, while the generality were well affected both to his persottant 
government. There was indeed a numerous faction in the Nethertan>i» 
under the direction of the clergy, whom Leicester had attached to Um 
by a punctilious attendance on public worship, and an affectation of z«il 
Tor the reformed religion. These men not only concurred with lus psET^ 
' tizans in England, in attempting to discredit the representation of ins ^m- 
duct which the States had transmitted to Elizabeth, but studied te OQ** 
trol the authority of the States at home, and endeavoured to inspire^ 
queen with most groundless prejudices against prince Maurice and < ^ 
popular leaders, through whose influence, they said, the States had 
ceived a disgust against the Englfsh alliance, and were now no leas dli 
ed from the queen than from the earl of Leicester. Elizabeth did Mt 
hearkenfimplicitly either to the States or their accusers, but sen^ orj^la 
tdxd B«ek- ^'^'^^"^ lordBuckhurst, a nobleman esteemed for his prodatfit 
bant wm to and moderation, to inquire into the ground of that contradkMQr 
tke.Netiwr- iDformation which she had received, but chiefly with asv^ 
te«tion to extinguish^ as sopn as possible, the spirit of aniMiqHty 
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and division to which the govenior^s imprudence had given rise. Buck- 
httrst soon discovered the falsehood of those insinuations which Leices- *^*^* 
ter's partizans had propagated with regard to the designs of prince Mau- 
rice, and the disaffection of the States ; and he found no reason to call in 
question any part of that remonstrance which had been sent to Elizabeth. 
He wisely declined entering into any discussion of the points of difference 
between the opposite parties, approved in general of the conduct of the' 
States since Leicester's departure, exhorted them to bary in oblivion what 
had passed, and reminded them of the mischievous consequences with 
which the want of harmony mast be attended in the present critical situa- 
tion of their affairs. 

These exhortations seemed to produce, in some measure, the 
desired effect ; the States appeared satisfied that Leicester should ^^^f^' 
still retain the office of governor ; and lord Buckhurst carried £^t^.^ 
back to Elizabeth such a report of their disposition, as was cal- 
culated to preserve that amity which had hitherto subsisted between hev 
and them ; but he scrupled not to condemn the conduct of her favourite* 
and accused him of being the cause of all the disturbances which had hap- 
pened. If any other of Elizabeth's- courtiers had been guilty of the same 
indiscretions with the earl of Leicester, it is not to be doubted that he 
would have felt the weight of her resentment. He had far exceeded the 
powers which she had given him. By his misconduct he had strengthened 
the hands of her mortal enemy, the king of Spain. And by his misconduct 
and arrogance together, be had almost involved her in dissentions with an 
ally whom she had undertaken ti^ defend, and with whom it was of the 
highest consequence to her interest that she should maintain a perfect 
understanding. Yet such was her partiality for this^ unworthy favourite, 
and so great the influence which he possessed, that he found means to 
turn her indignation from himself against his accuser. Lord Buckhurst in- 
curred her displeasure < and was even put under arrest, as if ^e, and not 
Leicester, had been guilty K 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the duke of Parma than j^oj.„g ^^ 
these distractions in the confederated provinces ; but he was pestueDoe in 
prevented from availing himself of them by the miserable con- ^o^SS^ 
dition to which the provinces under his command were reduc- 
ed by famine and pestilence. The country, as well as the towns, in the 
southern provinces, had of late suffered a prodigious diminution of inhabi- 
tants. Great numbers had forsaken their habitations, partly on account of 
their religion, and partly of the ravages which had been committed by the 
troops ; and only a few of those who remained, had either seed to sow, 
or horses and cattle to cultivate their grounds. There had been almost no 
crop raised in the preceding year within the provinces, and the crops in 
the neighbouring countries had been worse than usual for several years. 
From Holland and Zealand the Flemings might have been abundantly sup- 
plied, but the confederated States, besides prohibiting all communication 
with the southern provinces, had placed guardships upon the coasts, and in 
the mouths of the rivers, to prevent them from receiving supplies from 
foreign parts, in the hopes of weakening the Spanish army, or of compel- 
ling the frontier towns to return into the confederacy. This cruel policy 
was not attended with either of these effects. The duke of Parma brought 
provisions for his army from France, Germany, and England, at an iomiense 
expence, and he gave particular attention to the supplying of those towns, 
wbich lay nearest to the United Provinces. ^ 

k>teteres,IiK9iT' Be^tlTogUo, p.H^Q]»,iv. RetdiQ^in, lib, vi, CambdeDi^iiu 15^«^ 
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l%08e dreadful calamities which are the ordinary concomitaiits of 
famine, were felt chiefly in the interior parts, where great mnltitfidet 
died of want, and of those pestilential diseases which want and unwholesome 
nourishment produced. In Antwerp, Brussels, and other f^ces, many per* 
sons of the better ranks in life, after selling their furniture and other effects 
to purchase food, were reduced to beg openly in the streets. In Brabaat 
and Flanders seyeral villages were entirely deserted : and the cotemporary 
historians add, that from the solitude and desolation of some parts of the 
country, wolves and other wild beasts were so much multiplied, that besides 
many persons who perished in other places, upwards of a hundred were 
devoured by those Airious animals, within two miles of Ghent, in a country 
formerly one of the best oultivated and most populous in the Metherlands. 
y 1 Such was the state of the southern provinces^ which are by na- 

cfVht uai- ture the richest, though governed by the dnke of Parma with sope* 
trfprovin- yj^j. abjiitieg. On the other hand, the maritime provinces were 

torn by factions, and governed by one who possessed neither mo- 
deration, prudence, nor capacity ; yet the inhabitants were not only entirely 
free from those calamities with which their neighbours were oppressed, but 
were richly furnished with all the necessaries of life, and daily increased 
in numbers. Every house was occupied, dew Streets and new towns were 
built, and i^ndividuab grew richer every day, notwithstanding the perpetsal 
Virden of an eipensive war. For these advantages the Dutch were in- 
debted chiefly to their commerce, which had long been considerable, hot 
was of late greatly augmented by the multitude of manufacturers and ^le^ 
chants who flocked into Holland and Zealand, when Brabant and Flanden 
were broken ofl" from the confederacy. The calamities of the latter ^ro* 
vioces contributed still mof*e to increase the migration of people iato the 
formeri till they became the seat of the greatest part of that wealth and 
industry, which for ages past had distinguished the Netherlands 9^ve the 
rest of Kurope '. 

In this condition of the United Provinces, it may appear surprMing, diat 
during the space of eight mouths, no attempt was made by the confederates 
to recover any of the towns which had been taken from them ; but divisim 
here, and the want of capacity and vigour in the person intrusted with the 
reins of government^ were attended with some of the same efiects as wets 
produced by the famine and pestilence in the other provinces ^iei^ir 
prince Maurice nor the btates hbd power at this time to enforce obefiuNSt 
to their commands, except in the provinces of Holland and Zealand, .h 
the rest, the partizans of Leicester disputed, and counteracted their aaftt- 
rity ; and thu^ the duke of Parma, notwithstanding those unspeakable Si* 
kmities in which the provinces under his government were involved^ VH 
sooner ready than the confederates to resume the operations of the wai^ 

Ostend and Sluys were the only towns of importance in Fiaatep 
iSstayff which had not submitted to his arms. He no*r resolved to aUaA 

the latter of these places ; and, in order to conceal his desagOvliii. 
sent Hautepeine and tbe marquis del Guasto,. ivith a body of troops, towanll 
the Veluwe, as if he had intended to noake his principal attack in that %mh 
ter. This artifice had, the eflect which he desired. Prince MaoricmMA 
count Hohenloe were immediately sent to the Veluwe with the arn^ ef *^ 
States ; and in the mean time the duke turned suddenly towards ^i^ 

This place, which lies at a little distance from the coast, coonnir- 
^^^ nicates with tb^ sea by a spacious canal, capable of receiving M 

largest ships. By this canal, which separates Bhiys from the jrft 

1 Van Meter**, SIk it. j^. 4>34» Tkunro^ 6h IwlHii. ^% . 
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of Cadsaodt the tdwn is rendered inaccessible by land on the west and 
north ; and all the ground on the east is so broken and intersected, by 
an infifiite nmnber of smaller canals derived from the larger, that it is imprac- 
ticable to approach the place except by a neck of land on the so«tth« lead- 
ing towards Damme and Bruges. Sluys lies at the distance of nearly five 
miles from Ostend on the south, and from Flushing on the north ; from the 
former of which it might receive assistance by laoKl, and from the latter, by 
sea. It was therefore the duke of Parma's first object to intercept the com- 
munication of the besieged with these two places, and for this purpose he 
began with attacking the fort of Blackenberg, which stands halfway be- 
tween Sluys and Ostend, As the garrison were utterly unprepared for re- 
sistance a^inst so vigorous an attack, he soon compelled them to surren- 
der ; immediately after which, he proceeded with a part of his forces to 
the isle of Cadsand. At that place, after erecting a fort on the banks of 
the great canal, nearer the sea than Sluys, he had recourse to the same ex- 
pedient which he had employed so successfully at Antwerp, and blocked up 
the canal by a bridge of ships strongly bound together, and well furnished 
with troops and artillery. 

Having thus cut off the only channels of communication by which the 
firieiids of the besieged could relieve them, he began to make his approach- 
es to the place itself on that side which looks towards Bruges, on which 
alone it was accessible. Even there the ground was so wet, as to increase 
^iceeditigly the labour of working the trenches ; and the besieged had, in 
order to keep the enemy at a distance, raised a strong redoubt beyond the 
ditch. The garrison consisted of about one thousand six hundred men, 
partly English and partly Dutch, commanded by colonel Groenvelt, one of 
the bravest officers in the service of the States. In the beginning of the 
«iege they made several vigorous sallies, in which they gave the most shin- 
ing proofs of intrepidity* But finding that although in these sallies thej 
did great execution among the enemy, their own numbers suffered consider- 
able diminution, Groenvelt resolved to restrain them for the future from 
advancing beyond the redoubt. This redoubt they defended for some time 
with great bravery « and frequently repulsed the assailants ; but they were 
obliged at last to yield to superior numbers, and to retire within the tovvn. 

In carrying forward the trenches, Farnese e<ncouutered difficulties from 
the ctoftness of the ground, and the incessant fire of the besieged, that were 
almost insurmountable. Many of his troops were killed, and the marquis 
of Renti, La Motte, and several others of his principal officers were dan- 
geronsly wounded. 

In the mean time prince Maurice and count Hohenloe had en- 
tered Brabant) and after destroying a great number of little towns Jj^^^ 
and villages, had directed their march towards Bois-le-Duc, hop- from edit* 
inig that, in order to save that place, the duke of Parma would **"* 
quit the si^e of Sluys. But before they had taken the fort of 
Eugelem, which lay in their way to Bois-le-Duc, they were informed that 
the earl of Leicester, who had long been impatiently expected, had at last 
arriFed at Flushing with a reinforcement of troops. Maurice set out in- 
stantly, with some cohorts, to meet him, leaving Hohenloe with the rest of 
the forces to prosecute the enterprise against Cngelem and Bois-le-Duc. 
When Maurice had joined Leicester, the confederate army was nearly equal 
to that of the besiegers. Leicester set sail from Flushing on 
the twenty-ninth of June, and in a few hours reached the canal |^^^*®^ 
of Sluys. But after examining the bridge, redoubts, and forts, ni:se the ° 
'witii which Farnese. bad blocked up the passage, he judged it im- S^^ 
practicable in that way to reach the town. Between the desire 
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issT ^^ accomplishing bis design, and the difficulty which he must encoun- 
ter in carrying it into execution, he balanced for some days, and at 
length he steered his course for Ostend, with the resolution to lead bis 
troops from thence by land to the relief of the besieged. In the prosecu- 
tion of this latter design, he shewed no greater spirit than in that of the 
former. To open his way from Ostend to Sluys, it was necessary he should 
make himself master of the fort of Blackemberg. He accordingly laid 
siege to that fort, and had begun to batter it with his cannon ; but he was 
no sooner inff>rmed that the duke of Parma was upon his march to give 
him battle, than he drew off his troops from Blackemberg, retired hastily 
in the night to Ostend, and soon afterwards returned tp Zealand. 

The duke of Parma resumed with fresh ardour the operations of the 
f iege, and having at last, though with incredible labour, pushed hi$ trenches 
near enough for erecting a battery, he soon laid a great part of the wall in 
ruins. He would then have attempted an assault, had he not perceived 
that the besieged had raised within the wall a half moon, which they had 
fortified in the strongest manner. Laying aside therefore all thoughts of 
of taking the town by storm, he resolved to employ the slower method of 
filling up the ditch, and working mines ; and in these operations, against 
which the besieged made the most vigorous opposition, near three we^ 
were spent afler the wall had been demolished. The besieg- 
*25?5Sof ®^ ^^^ received certain intelligence that Leicester had f^ven uf 
the betiegtd. all hopes of being able to relieve them, and tbey had now no 
more gunpowder left than was sufficient to serve them for ten 
•r twelve hours longer. Six days before this time Groenvelt, and the other 
surviving officers, having assembled together, were of opinion, that as tbey 
had no prospect of relief, it would not be dishonourable to surrender the 
place upon certain conditions ; and they resolved that, in case the^e con- 
ditions were rejected, they would set fire to the town, and endeavour to 
force their way sword in hand through the enemy's entrenchmenta. This 
resolution, with the articles of the surrender, which they committed to 
writing, and confirmed with an oath, was sent to the earl of Leicester, lo 
serve for a vindication of their conduct. B^t their messenger was dincov^ 
ed in swimming across the canal, and the paper sei;Eed and carried tactile 
duke of Parma, whose prudence and respect for valour, though iip'ip 
0oemy from whom he had suffered greatly, made him resolve to grant IImi 

those terms on which he had thus accidentally discovered ttKf 
Tbi^capi- YfQfQ go much determined to insist. . Accordingly when» HifSt 

gun-powder being almost spent, they offered to deliver theiriWB^ 
upon condition that they should march oat with the honours of war, k^ii^ 
j^j^^g^^ ^ stantly complied with their request Their number bad beeftH^ 

duced from sixteen or seventeen hundred, to seven hundred mm» 
The loss of the besiegers was likewise very great. The cot^o^poiMf 
historians do not mention the particular number of the killed and wooHtlijb 
but they concur in saying that Sluys cost the duke of Parma mote 0Sk 
Nuys, Grave, and Verdoe together "*. p. 

It afforded him great satisfaction under this calamity, that 1^ 
hSaSlStn ^^^ siege of Sluys, he had, without any bloodshed, acqn' 
*J^§p*- town of tiuelders, which was betrayed to him by a Scota 

of the name of Paton. To this man, Leicester had comi 
government of Guelders ; but having taken offence at some part of las M^ 
^uct, he had openly threatened to put another, of the name of Stoart^w 

m Strado menUoni the nombert killed on both sides ; bot his whole reUtiOft of tbil 4ip 
U So exceedinsly roniADtie, that no eredit can be given to 1%, 
Jf eteren, lib. xhr. !». 439. BcnIivogUo, part iL lib. iv. ^ j 
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his room. In order to avoid thii affront, Patoo entered into a 
correspondence with Haatpeine, whose troops were at that time in ^ ' 
the neighb onrbood of Gnelders, and with his assistance he soon afterwards 
executed his perfidious design. 

To compeiii^ate to the States for so many important places, as they had 
jk>st since their alliance with England, their forces had gained no advantage 
but the reduction of Axel, which prince Maaricetook by a stratagem ; and 
the fort of Engelem which was compelled to surrender by count Hohenloe f 
who at the same time beat the Spanish troops under Hautpeine, in a ren- 
counter, in which the latter lost his life. 

After Leicester's unsuccessful attempt to raise the siege of Sluys, he 
transported his troops to Brabant, and made another equally inglorious 
attempt to reduce the town and district of Hoogstraten This was the last 
military enterprise which he undertook in the Netherlands, immediately af- 
ter which he set out for Dort, whither the States had sent some of their 
Dumber to wait his arriv^al. "* 

This assembly was now more disgusted than ever with his con^ 
duct They long had reason to suspect, and they had lately re- ^SS.* 
ceived certain intelligence, that he had formed a design to de- 
prive them of their authority. A letter of his, writ from England to one of his 
secretaries, had been intercepted, in which, after mentioning his intended 
return to the Low-Countries, he expressed, in strong terms, his discontent 
with the limited power which he had hitherto enjoyed as governor ; sent 
instructions to be communicated to those who were privy to his designs ; 
and insinuated, that if he could not obtain a more extensive authority, il 
was the Qjiieen's resolution, and his own, to abandon the provinces alto- 
gether, and to leave them to their fate. 

The States, alarmed with this intelligence, resolved to stand 
upon their guard against his machinations Being still however ]^q^^' 
vnwilling, from their dread of Elizabeth's displeasure, to come 
to an open rupture with him, they took no notice of this letter, but exhort- 
ed him to reject such malignant counsels as might be offered by ill design- 
ing men, ^ho, in order to promote their own selfish views, wished to sow 
the seeds of animosity and dissention. From this exhortation, Leicester 
easily perceived that the States had come to the knowledge of bis designs. 
With great disiogenuity he accused them of having violated their faith, by 
abridging that authority which they had intreated him to accept; and 
he threw the blame of aH the misfortunes which had befallen the confede- 
racy, partly on the States, and partly on prince Maurice and count Hohen- 
Ipe. The States, he said, had neglected to furnish him with the necessary 
supplies ; and Maurice and Hohenloe, had, on different pretences, refused 
to co-operate with him in his military enterprises. Of a writing which con- 
tained these and some other groundless accusations, copies were sent by 
bis partizans into different parts of the provinces. The parties accused 
published a vindication of their conduct ; and it is impossible, from what is 
preserved of this alter<*atioD, to consider what Leicenter advanced, in any 
other light, but as the mean attempt of a person, equally weak and disinge- 
nuous, to blacken the characters of others, in order to conceal the cowar- 
dice aiid imprudence of which he himn^elf was conscious. Such was the 
judgi£ent formed of it by the impartial world, and by most of the inhabi- 
tauts of the Netherlands But there w^s still a numerous party who e8» 
poused Leicester's defence, and promoted the execution of his designs* 
The clergy were still as much attached to him as ever, and spared no pains 
to bring the people to a comphance with his will. Having with this view 
^led a sjnod or assembly, they appointed four of their number to present 
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aD address to the States, io which, besides exboitiiig them to attend 
to the trae ioterest of the country, and the advancement of religioo, 
thej advised them to maintain concord with the queen of £ngland, and the 
earl of Leicester 

To this address the States made such a reply as the officious- 
Tfieoflei- ness of those id whose name it was presented, seems to have 
SH^^SSbt. deserved. ** They had not been inattentive (they said) to those 
important objects which the synod had recommended to their at- 
tention ; and they could not be more soKcitous than they had always been, 
to preserve inviolate those engagements into which they had entered with 
the queen of England and the earl of Leicester ; but, in their turn, thej 
must exhort the ministers to be on their guard against admitting among them 
persons, who under the cloak of religion, made it their business to calum* 
mate the civil magistrates. By persons such as these, who a£fected great 
zeal for religion, the church had been ruined in the southern provinces; 
and its ruin in the United Provinces would soon be accomplished, if an end 
were not speedily put to the practices of such designing men. They con- 
cluded with exhorting the ministers to take warning from the fate of their 
brethren in Brabant and Flanders ; and to remember, that the only way io 
which they ought to interfere in public affairs, was to favour those to 
whom the administration was committed, with the assistance of their 
prayers." 

Neither this wholesome counsel, nor any other measure which 
JjJjlJ^ the States employed to enlighten and alarm their couatrymea, 
ftnnmifld. produced for some time the desired effect. Leicester still con- 
tinued to carry on his intrigues in different places, and went froa 
town to town, putting in practice everjr low art by which he might incivs^ 
the number of his partizans. In Friesland, North Holland, and even in 
Dort and Leyden, there were many who espoused his cause, and shewed 
themselves d^^sirous to invest him with authority to control ^ asaembfjr 
of the States, notwithstanding the many striking prooft whidi he bad pffstk 
both of tyranny and folly. In Leyden a plot was laid for putting Ims in 
possession of that important city ; but the conspirators were detected, t^ 
demned, and executed. And l^ the vigilance of the States, ^ecoBiiil tar 
prince Maurice and William de Nassau, governor of Friesland, tes-JMM 
in other places were rendered equally ineffectual. Having eoaii^ at I^M 
perceive that he was not equal to the attempt upon which he had m^^mm^ 
be grew tired of his situation, and in the month of December fiesMT ^^ 
to England, where, not long after his arrival, Elizabeth, either frem'i 
viction of his incapacity, or from the desire of keeping him for tbe-^ 
Heretigof "^'^ ^er person, required him to resign his govei^meot 
2«^venv provinces ; which he accordingly did, on the 27th of '" 
one thousand five hundred and eigbty*seven b. 
The flame which he had kindled was not so soon extinguished, 
towns, the garrisons, instated by him or his emissaries, openly _.. 
the authority of the States. Against the garrison of MedemUioet 
were obliged to employ force ; and in order to engage other g, 
yield obedience to their commands, they had recourse to the i 
of EKzabetb, through whose good offices internal tranquilhiy 
restored. 

B Meteren^ p. ^5. 
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WdLltKBttn i^as the litor^ solicitoud t6 h^al the divistens ia 
file United ProVinced, ais dhe apprehfedd^d that ^h6 t^ould sdoii pJ.^^- 
have dcca^ibd tot all th^ Assistance which het allies could afford dkatS^ 
ier. All Europe had resounded for some time with the noise of SSBnS.*^ 
the preparations, which Philip was ibaking, With a view to some 
important enterprise. He bad been employed for several months in build- 
ing ships of an eitraordinary dize, and in collecting stores for their equip- 
ment ; while the duke of rarma had iliade such numerous levies iu Ger- 
nidtt, Italy, ahd the Netherlands, as dhei^ed that he intended to take the 
fiipr Against the next campaign, with a n^uch more powerful army than an^ 
which he had hitherto commanded. 

Almost ever siiic^ the b^inning of Philip's reign, a gteat Homotwei. 
I^^portion of his troops had Been occupied, either in war ^ith r 
mk Corsairs and Turkd, in the red^iction of the Morescoes, or in the con- 
i:^!^ of Portugal. He h^d never fully exerted his strength against his re- 
volted subjects in the Netherlands. Nor had he found leisure to take ven« 
^eahce upon Elizabeth, for the support v^hich she had given them, and the 
insults which he had received frokn her in America, where several 0/ his 
colonies had heeh plundered by her fleet *. T6 these objects h^ now 
thought that his hohour as well as his interest required that he should apply 
his priricii^al attention. As he did dot doubt that, with a much dmaller force 
than he ititendi^d to eteploy, h6 should be able to compel the people iu th^ 
l^eAerlands to tetUrn to theiif' allegiance, he had begun his preparations, 
<^hi^y with an intention to invade England, and he aspired to the enti^^ 
subjectioiii of that'kiogdoni. But he hesitated for sometime as to the ihah- 
ner in which he should proceed ; and held frequent meetings of his 66uh- 
cil to assist hiiii Iti deciding, Vehether it was most expedient to begiti with 
tbe invasion of £dgla£id, or with the conquest of the United PrdVince^ 

* ^ Sit J'rtrtich DnJce, Anno 1585. 
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1517. '<l>aque2, one of his principal officers of state, advised him to aban- 
don altogether the former of these designs. 

** The situation of England (said that prudent statesman), 
Ig^^ which is surrodnded on every side with a tempestuous ocean, and 
has few harbours upon its coasts ; the numerous forces which de- 
fend it ; the genius of the people, and the nature of their government, 
concur in making me believe that it will be found almost impossible to 
succeed in an attempt to conquer it. . * 

** The English navy is alone equal to that of any other nation ; and when 
joined with the ships belonging to the revolted provinces, must prove an 
overmatch for any fleet that can be sent from Spain. And even allowing 
that the King's forces should effectuate a descent, yet what ground is there 
to hope that they will be able either to subdue so great a nation, or to 
maintain for any considerable time, such conquests, as may be made ? 
In order to accomplish the most ordinary conquests, some favourable dis- 
position in the people towards the conquerors is necessary ; and in order 
to preserve them, there is need for a continual supply of troops. From 
no part of the English nation, has the King any reason to hope for assis- 
tance in the intended enterprise. In the beginning of his reign, he had 
experience of the strong abhorrence which these islanders entertain of a 
foreign yoke. And he knows how difficult it must be to keep up a nume- 
rous army in England, besides all the other armies which are necessary 
for the defence of his hereditary, and his lately acquired dominions. If 
England should prove equally pernicious to Spain, as Flanders has done, 
would there not be reason to dread the consequences ? Even the conse- 
quence of success may prove fatal ; how much more those which may 
arise from a disappointment, by which Elizabeth, being delivered from her 
apprehensions of danger at home, would be at greater leisure than ever to 
support the provinces in their rebellion : and by joining her maritime force 
with theirs, do infinite mischief to the Spanish dominions, both in Europe 
and America. In my opinion, therefore, it will bcJ better to suspend the 
design of invading England, and to employ both the fleet and army in the 
reduction of the Netherlands. The rebels will not long resist so great a 
force ; and when they are subdued, the King, having fewer enei' 
<;ontend with, will be much more able than at present to chastise the I 
of England." 

The duke of Parma, whom Philip consulted on this occasioo, 
Twm^l was of the same opinion as Idiaquez ; and added. That befbre^ 
opinion. King could enter upon the English expedition with a prol 
ity of success, it was necessary to acquire possession of soil 
the most considerable sea-ports in Zealand, for the accommodation of hiai 

Philip was not naturally either bold or rash ; yet he refhsed to 
Rj2^«tedby ijsten to these prudent counsels Blinded by the splendid socceaa 

of his arms in the conquest of Portugal, he thought it impossitAK 
that Elizabeth could withstand the powerful armament which he intended l» 
employ against her. And if England were subdued, the reduction of &» 
revolted subjects would quickly follow, as they would then be deprivelitf 
the only foreign aid, by which they bad been hitherto enabled to jmggi$ 
in their rebellion. Nor would the conquest of the former, he tbd^^H^ 
either so tedious or so difficult as that of the latter ; because EnglaflPWit 
every where an open country, and the English, trusting to their insidiit 
situation, had neglected to provide any fortified towns to retard the pro- 
gress of an enemy. A single battle by sea, and another by land, woiddt 
decide the contest ; and as the fleet which he was prepaiing was greatfy 
supenor to any whick Elizabeth could equip, se he could not suppose that 
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her land forces, nndisciplioed, and unaccustomed to war, would be 
able to resist his veteran troops, which had been long enured to vic- 
tory ,'and were commanded by the greatest general and the bravest officers 
in the world 

He was not ignorant how much reason the other European pow- 
ers had to be jealous of his design ; but he considered that happily g»*« of 
they were at present either not inclined, or not in a capacity, ""*^' 
to preveht him from carrying it into execution. The emperor of Ger- 
many was his friend and ally. The attention of the northern potentates 
was wholly engrossed with the internal administration of their dominions. 
And the French monarch, who was more deeply interested than any other 
in opposing him, could with difficulty support himself upon the throne 
against his rebellious subjects. 

But there was nothing which contributed more to confirm him in his 
purpose, than the approbation which it received from the Pope ^ ; who« al- 
though it has been asserted that no person entertained a higher admiration 
of the character of Elizabeth, considered her as the most formidable enemy 
that the church had ever seen upon a throne. She had not indeed, on 
any occasion, treated her Catholic subjects with that inhuman cruelty, of 
which Philip had set her an example in his treatment of the Protestants ; 
but she had shewn herself intent on extirpating the Catholic religion from 
every country in Europe, to which her power and influence could reach. 
For almost thirty years she had been the chief support of the Protestants 
in Germany, the Netherlands, and France. She had entirely abolished 
the Popish faith in Scotland, as well as in her own dominions ; and not sa- 
tisfied of depriving the unfortunate Mary of her liberty, she had lately, 
afler the farce of a solemn trial, ordered that princess to be condemned as 
a traitor, and to suffer death. This action, for which Elizabeth was se- 
Terely censured by Protestants as well as Papists, excited in the violent 
mind of the Pontiff, the highest degree of rage and indignation. WitK 
these passions his interest concurred ; and the hope of seeing England, 
which had formerly been the most precious jewel of the triple crown, 
brought back to its ancient obedience of the Holy See. He approved 
highly therefore of Philip's intended enterprise exhorting him to perse- 
vere in his design, and gave him assurances that he would befriend him in 
the execution of it to the utmost of his power. Next to an insatiable thirst 
after domiDion, it had ever been Philip's principal ambition to be con- 
sidered fe the guardian of the church ; and his vanity was not a little flat- 
tered at this time with having the sovereign Pontiff for his associate ^ 

He proceeded therefore with much alacrity in completing his 
preparations. But although he resolved to spare no expence or PhJif^tS*^ 
pains to secure success ; yet, that he might find Elizabeth un- ^2^*^'*' 
prepared; he concealed with care the purpose for which his 
armament was intended. A part of his fleet, he said, was to co-operate 
with his land-forces in the reduction of Holland, and the rest to be em- 
ployed in the defence of his dominions in America 

Elizabeth had too much penetration to be so easily deceived by the ar- 
tifices of a prince, with whose duplicity she was so thoroughly acquainted; 
and idPthe spring of the year one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven, 
she sent sir Francis Drake with a fleet to the coast of Spain to interrupt 
his preparations. By this gallant seaman, the Spanish ships of war which 

b Sextos V. 

eBentivoglio, part K. lib, iv. See a very different account in Grcgorio Lett's Life of Sixto^ 
lib. vii. 
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bad bees sent to oppose him were dwp^ri»d, ajod newr ahwfidred v^ssftlp 
filled with iiaval stores and provisioos, besi4es two 1 arce galleons, were 
destroyed in the harboqr of Cadiap. Drake then set sail fpr tbe Azores, 
where he took a rich carrack in her way from the East Indies, an4 after- 
wards returned to England loaded with spoil?, having bj tfiis bold and 
fortunate adventure rendered it impossible for Philip to execute hi? enter- 
prise against England tiU the following year. 

Notwithstanding these hostilities, Pbilip still affected to de- 
Ifnotfeu ne- ^\r^ (bat all the grounds of difference between him and Eliza- 
5SSc? beth might be removed, and gave orders to the duke of Parma 

to propose a negociation for peace* It is npt probable tb^ the 
Qfieen was deceived by this, any mqre than by his form.^ artifice, fche 
resolved however to appear to be caught in tbe S!\are : she pretended to 
believe bis declaration with regard to the destination qi his flee^, and to 
listen to his proposal of negociating an agreement. She readily accepted 
of the mediation of the king of Denmark ; and that her conduct might 
have tbe greater appearance of sincerity, sbe urged the States to send am- 
bassadors to Bourbourg, the pWce appointed for the con.|eireiices, and or- 
dered ber envoy to represent to them thj? e^jpedient^y of pqtting b, period 
to the war. 

The States were much ajarmed with beir piroposaU a«d suspecled that, 
in order to avert the storm which threatened her^ she bad resplveil to sa- 
crifice the coi«$Bderacy, and to deliver up to. Pbibp the Putcb to^na in h» 
possession. * She found it necessary to reipove" theiir apprehensions on this 
head, by declaring, that as she bad not the remoitest thoughts of feraaking 
them, so she would never consent to. any terms. ^ peace inf!:cicK9istent with 
their security. 

She could hot however persuade them to seAd* ambassador!, to tbe con-, 
gress. *' They were deeply sensible, they ioftu^med her, of the weight o£ 
those considerations, which her amba^dojp bad urged, to induce, them, to 
think of peace. They lamented that spirit of discord which had e^ized 
on some to^ns of tbe confederacy, and they heard with great anxiety, oC 
those n^ighty fleets and armies which the king of Spain was preparii^ for 
their destrnctioQ. But their situation, though b^d in some respects, waft 
far from being desperate ; they wece stiU io (M)8se8sion of mor^ than six^ 
towns and forts, each ot which coijld: make a vigorous resistance agaiosit 
the enemy, in the two years during which the earl of LeiceatjMiliad go*- 
verned them, eight millions of guilders had been raised S>je the filRc sev^ 
vice, and under a prudent admiDistration they would he able not only le^ 
continue to afford the same expence, but even to augment it. Eut althoii|^ 
their situation was in reality as. ill as some had represented, it could not 
serve any good purpose to treat of peace with the king of Spain, who waa 
unalterably determined never to grant them peace on such conditioDs, aft 
either their interest or their consciences would permit tkem to accept; 
. And from past experience they were persuaded, that their, sending amba»> ' 
sadors to the congress would be attended with the most pernicious coafe* 
quences. It would create in many persons such despair with regai4 to 
the stability of the present government, a^ would determine soro^ to <dMM* 
their rei^ion, and others to leave the Netherlands. It wxmld raflnm 
spirits of the Catholics, and induce both them and the P^otestanta toVwitb* 
hold their share of the pu^blic expences ; the former, from the view.ot 
forwarding the peace, and the latter, from that of retiring into foreign parts. 
Thus, both the fleet and army, being ill paid, would become reipra^.t^f^ 
the conunanders of town^ and ships v^ouU provide foy their fp^i^e^ aecurir 
^y, by entering into secret practices with the enemy ; and>in the midst of 
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th9t 9e<]itioD, coDfqsipp, and treaicbery tha^t wo^ld ensue, it would not 
be in the power of the States, or of the Qae«&, to pe^ent the people ^*"' 
from acceptiAg ifrliAteYer teriQd of peacQ the kiog of Spain should Ihiok 
fit to impose. . ^ 

In these reasons EUzai^lb found it i^eesss^ry to acquiesce ; M she 
persisted in the resolution mhkh she had forwe^ mtb regard to her own 
conduct, and ordered he? aEpbs^ss^doi^ to repair to Bo!urlMHi.rg In the con- 
ferences held there, varuH«». terms of a^onv90()aition were proposed* wi^h 
no sincewtjf on the pai;t of Spain, and *fUh lilUe hope of %ncces8 on the 
part of CngUod. Tia^ Spanish mw^ters stiH continued to a39«ire those of 
England, that oo iiiFasion of ttot kingdom waa intended ; aiMl» coDsidering 
how loqg this cojB^ress subsisted (for il wem not dMsoW^id ttU the arrival oC 
tHc^ Spanish fl^et in the ohaiinel), it should seem, tbatthftir a^everations 
wer^ not w^Jly disregarded b^ SIH^abeth ^ 

Thh wtifioe however did fuiit pfeveot her frona putting her 
kingdom into a. posture oS def^e^e* 4n army was liaised ^j^^^J^' 
ao9(^giia^Rg to eigl^y thousawwl oieDi^ twenty thousend of whom p"**^"""* 
were statixiQjsd ^a tbe soujth coa^t of the island, twenify-two thousand foot 
and % tbpnaaiMk horae were posited at Tilhury i^ Essex, under the earl of 
lUeioe^ter, and the remainder, cowtmanded by loird H4u«down, werekepH 
near the Q»ee&*s person, in readiness to^ m^rob against the enemy where- 
s^eFor tb^y ahouM attempt tp, li^d. t^Uzabeth <hid not trust imphcitly ai^ 
^^ jiHAOture eithec to her own Xudgmen<t, on that of her oounsellors ol 
sMte ; locd Gdray of Wi^on, sii) F)?aocia KnpJlea, m John Noms, si^r Rich- 
^(4 Bingham^ and air Roger WiUtams, officer^ of distinguished r^utation, 
fyer^ appointed to. consideir of the measttrea proper to be pursued ; and 
bj their adfice, aU the sea. ports which lay xboaI conveniently for a descent 
ivese fiwrtiii^d ; the militia was raised, their ajtn? and' QAaDoer of fighting 
a^certaioed, and a resolution formed, thait if, notwithstanding the precaur 
tioQs taken, it should, be Ibnnd impossible to prevent the enemy from land^ 
ing, all the country round should be laid waste, and a general engagemeot 
avoided till the several a^rmies were coiaahined. 

While these prudent measures were pursued at lapdb Ehzabetfa exerted 
hers^f strenuously ia the equipment of her fieet. When she began her 
preparations, it did not amount to more Ihan thirty ships^ and none of these 
were ikearly e^ual in »i2e to those of the enemy. But this^ disadvantage 
WA^ in. some opeasjire. compeujsated by the &kill and dexterity of the Eng- 
liaJh sailors ; and the numl>er; of h&t ships was soon augmented » through the 
aiaority and zeal which her subjects displayed in her defence. By her 
wise administDatioa she bada/iquired tlieir esteeosi^ and confidence. The 
aaimosily. against^her pecaon and. government, which the differences in re- 
ligJLoni had excited in. the minds of sonoe^ was at present swallowed up in 
that' aniv.ersal abhorirence whiachtbe Catholics as well as the Protestants 
entertained of the tyranny of Spain. Great pains were taken to keep. alive 
and. heighten that abhorrence. AccouptS; were spread of the horrid bar- 
barities, which the Spaniards had perpetrated in the Netherjiands, and Axaer- 
ica : descriptions were drawn, in the blackest colours, of the inhuman 
CFueltifaof the inquisition, aiad pictures were dispersed of the various in- 
Atrumeibis of torture employed by the inquisitors* of which, it wjas said^ 
thfire was. abundant store on board the Spanish fleet. These, and suph 
other considerations^ made a strong impression, not upon Elizabeth's Pro- 
testant subjects only, but likewise. upon the Catholics'^ ; who* although the; 
Pope had published a bull of excommunication against her, yet resolved 

ti Meter€n, lib. xiv. . 459. Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. ir. « MetereDylUh xt. , 
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IM8 "^* '® yield to the Protestants cither in loyalty to their sovereign, or 
in zeal for the independency of the state. 'The whole kingdom was of 
one mind and spirit : some Catholics entered into the army as volunteers, 
and others joined with the Protestants in equipping armed vessels; Every 
maritime town fitted out one or more. The citizens of London furnished 
thirty, although only fifteen were required of them ; and between forty and 
fifty were equipped by the nobility and gentry throughout the kingdom. 
But all these ships were of small size, in comparison of those which com- 
posed the Spanish fleet ; and there was still much ground for the most 
anxious apprehensions with regard to the final issue of the war. 

No person felt greater anxiety on this occasion than Elizabeth ; the pnD- 
cipal object of whose prudent politics for thirty years, had been to avoid 
the critical situation to which she was now reduced. She did not, however, 
suffer any symptoms of uneasiness to appear, but wore at all times a placid 
and animated countenance, and in her whole behaviour displayed an un- 
daunted spirit, which commanded admiration and applause. 

The States of Holland, in the mean time, were not inattentiVe 
Prepmni- to the approaching danger, nor did they thinly themselves less in- 
coiact*I)f terested to provide against it, than if Philip had intended to be- 
tbe Dutch, gin .his operations with an attack upon the Netherlands. From 
their fi^ars of an immediate attack, they were delivered by in- 
telligence of the enormous size of the Spanish ships, to which the coasts 
of Holland and Zealand were inaccessible. They turned their principal 
attention therefore to the assistance of their ally ; ' and kept their fleet, 
consisting of more than eighty ships, prepared for actiod. At Elizabeth's 
df'sire, they sent thirty of that number to cruize between Calais and Dover ; 
and, afterwards, when the duke of Parma's design of transportiii|( his army 
to England was certainly known, they ordered Justin de Nassau, admiral of 
Zealand, to join lord Seymour, one of the English admirals, with five and 
thirty ships, to block up those sea-ports in Flanders where the duke in- 
tended to embark ^. 

The principal English fleet was stationed at Plymouth, and the chief com- 
mand of it was given to Charles lord Howard of Efliogham, who had under 
him as vice- admirals, sir Francis Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisber, three of 
the most expert and bravest seamen in the world. 

In the beginning of May one thousand five hundred and dghfy- 
JJj^spamih eight, Philip's preparations, which had so long kept all Empe 
in amazement and sus pence, were brought to a conclusicm. "niiii 
jLrmada, to which the Spaniards, in confidence of success, gave the BttW 
of Invincible, consisted of one hundred and fifty ships, most of which fmd' 
greatly superior in strength and size to any that had been seen before, it 
had on board near twenty thousand soldiers, and eight thousand saiiosi^' 
besides two thousand volunteers of the most distinguished families in Spoft. 
It carried two thousand six hundred and hhy great guns, was victualied dir 
half a year, and contained such a quantity of military stores, as only &» 
Spanish monarch enriched by the treasures of the Indies and Araerieft* 
could supply. 

Duke of Philip^(|,|)reparations in the Netherlands were not ^^^^ ^Wjf^ 
Parma'g than tbosc lu Spain. Besides a flourishing army of thirty dHpiKi 
Sinuf^ foot and four thousand horse, which the duke of Parma had m smmf 
bled in the neighbourhood of Nieuport and Dunkiric ; that a<^vi^ 
general Had, with incredible labour, provided a great number of flat-hsi* 

f Meteren, Vtv. xv. "" % . 
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tomed vessels, fit for traDsporting both horse and foot, and had brought 
sailors to navigate them from the towns in the Baltic Most of these 
vessels had been bailt at Antwerp, and as he durst not venture to bring them 
from thence by sea to Nieuport, lest they should have been intercepted by 
the Dutch, he was obliged to send them along the Scfaeld to Ghent, from 
Ghent to Bruges, by the canal which joins these towns, and from Bruges to 
Nieuport, by a new canal which he dug on the present occasion. This la- 
borious undertaking, in which several thousand workmen had been employ- 
ed, was already finished, and the duke now waited for the arrival of the 
Spanish fleet ; hoping, that as soon as it should approach, the Dutch and 
English ships that cruised upon the coast would retire into their harbours. 

The Armada would have left Lisbon in the beginning of May, 
but the marquis de Santa Croce, who had been appointed admi- Death of 
ral, was, at the very time fixed for its departure, seized with a JlfeiuS"*^" 
violent fever, of which he died in a few days ; and, by a singular , 
fatality, the duke de Paliano, the vice-admiral, died likewise at the same 
time i:>anta Croce being reckoned the first naval officer in Spain, Philip 
had much reason to lament his death, and it should seem that he found it 
extremely difficult to fill his place, since he named for his successor the 
duke de Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of considerable reputation, but en- 
tirely unacquainted with maritime affair^. Thia defect in the commander 
in chief, Philip supplied in some measure, by giving him Martinez de Ke- 
caldo, a seaman of great experience, for his vice-admiral 

In these arrangements so much time was lost, that the fleet 
could not leave Lisbon till the twenty-ninth of May. It bad not Jf^f^^'Jg; 
advanced fStr in its voyage to Corunna, at which place it was to r^Lisbop. 
receive some troops and stores, when it was overtaken by a vio- 
lent storm and dispersed. All the ships however reached Corunna, though 
considerably damaged, except fours They were repaired with the ut- 
most diligence, the king sending messengers every day to hasten their de- 
parture, yet several weeks passed biefore they could be put in a condition to 
resume the voyage. 

In the mean time a report was brought to England, that the Armada had 
suffered so much by the storm, as to be unfit for proceeding in the intended 
eoterprise ; and so well attested did this intelligence appear to queen Eli- 
zabeth, that, at her desire, secretary Walsingham wrote to the English ad- 
miral, requiring him to lay up four of his largest ships, and to discharge 
the seamen. Lord Howard was happily less credulous on this occasion 
than either Elizabeth or Walsingham, and desired that he might be allowed 
to retain these ships in the service, even though it should be at his own 
expence, till more certain information were received. In order to procure 
it, he set sail with a brisk north win4 for Corbnoa, intending, in case he^ 
should find the Armada so much disabled as had been reported, to attempt 
to complete its destruction. On the coast of Spain he received intelligence 
of the truth : at the same time the wind having changed from north to 
south, he began to dread that the Spaniards might have sailed for England, 
and therefore he returned without delay to his former station at Plymouth. 

Soon after his arrival, he was informed that the Armada was in 
sight. He immediately weighed anchor, and sailed out of the ^J^'min 
liarbour, still uncertain of the course which the enemy intended in the chm- 
to pursue. On the next day he perceived them steering directly juiy 30th. 
towards him, drawn up in the forrfi of a crescent, which extended 

g In three of these, Uie gftlley-slaves, consisting of English, French, and Turks, taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion occasioned by the storm, overpowered the Spaniards, and carried the 
ships into a hai'bonr ot^ the coast of Bayonne. Metcren, p. 476. /^ ^^^Tr> 
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fferen ttrfhw^frmn one extr^ttiily td ataofhifi*. h #fira for sonire tida« be- 
liet«d th&t flymonth wiis the pliace of thi^lt ij^tt^tioh ; and it wa« A6 
Dpiniad of ttiany pefion* in that asjfe, that thcilp ^ftt^frpHse irottld have he^ 
motie suctre^nflil thfkti it f>Toved, had the^ hndt^ thi^fe, and not prode^ded op 
the channel. 6y doing this, it itaft supposed, they #onld have drawd Elifa- 
beth's whote fbK6 to mfs «outh-west boast 6£ tfi6 island, and haVe irendei^ 
it easier fot th« dtikie of Pbirtha to tt^kisport hh troops. But ih this ^xpec- 
tattoto it is probahb tht^y vrould b^Vfe b^en ^^tteinely disappointed, as the 
Dutch Hedt alofie wotild have b««n dble to bbck up th^ sea^ports iii Flan- 
ders ; the English fl«et might hatVe d^fMtoy^d th^ Ariiiada had it obce tii- 
tered Plymouth hafbour, atid Eli^ab^th^k laftd-fotces t^oul^ hare b^en an 
over-match for M the Spiinish troops tH^iCh the Armada hid on board, 
^iftntfcm. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ MeditiSi «ver irtt<5nded to tffike a dfesdBntitt 
lationt pif Plymouth, he soon ohaoged hi^ design, and adhered closely ^fc^r- 
SSiJ ^ • ^^^ to th6 executioti of the plan pf escribed to him by f b^ conrt 

of Spain. This #a« to steer quite thtough the chamitel till lie 
should reach thfe coast of PlandeN, and after dritilig siwaj the Dutch and 
Eng^sh ships, by which the harbours ot Nieupoirt and Dunkirk welie be- 
sieged, to escon the duke of Paihna's aMy to Eoghod, and to land titete 
the forces that were ou boaf d the fl^tit lo compliance with these httlwc- 
tions, he proceeded in bis cOOrse, Without totutng aside to the Engli^, Who 
were drawti up along.the (^oast, aOd ready to r^beive him. 
^^nidentand ^^^^ Howard, coftsideriug mat the Spaniards Wobfd prob^ 
indiamcrar be much superiot to him in close 6ght, by retk^oti of tb^ si:^ of 
S^"^ their ships, aftd the mttttbet of thclir ttbo^, Wisely i^e^lved to 

content himself with harassing them th their voy^, a^ WSHi 
watching attentively all the advantages which might be detivifd ftotfi ftofijid, 
cross winds, and such like foituitoud accidents. It W^S ttHttlH^b^fyi^ te 
discerned a favourable opportunity of attackib^ the Vice-irAnif3 Kttili^: 
This he did ib person, and oti that occasion dismayed s6 much d^^eti(% Ih 
working his ship, and iu loading and Afiug his guns, a^ greatly tAinlkwnAl 
Spaniards for the fate of the vice-admiral. From that tiilie they kept ttklA 
closer to Ohe another ; uotwithstandtng which, the English oo the s^nte jh^ 
attacked one of the largest galeasses. Othet Spanish shipd battte «M^n 
time to her relief, but in their hurry, one of the principal gaklleoiii, im0k 
had a great part of the treasure On board, fan ibui of another sh^ ftfl 
had one of her masts broken In con&equeitce of this misfbrtatie'tilife^lMl 
behind, and was taken by sir Praaeis Drake ; Who, on the same A^^^li^ 
another capital ship which had beeo accidentally set on fire. 

Several other rencounters happened, and in all 6^ AMIflHfe 
suRerioptf English proved victorious, through the great advarttatge 
KihMiSJf they derived from the lightness of their ships, and the del 

« of the sailors. The Spaniards in that age did not 9tuAc„ 

understand nautical meehanics, to be able to avail themselves of ^M t 
sual magnitude of their ships. The English sailed round them, applr 
Or retired with a Velocity that filled them with amazement, Ahd did iil0iM^ 
greater executioU with their cannoO, for While every shot of tfaeir^'|iil^M 
effectual, their ships &u£fered very little damage from the enemj^jMiMIr 
guns were planted too high, ^dd generally spent their force in air. ^^^ 
The Spaniards however ^till Continued to advance ^ ,' 
2wS5te ^^^^ opposite to Calais : there the duke de Medina ha ' ' 
toc»Si? dered them to cast anchor, he sent inforniatioo to the < 

Parma of his arrival, and intreated him to hasten the embarki|i|h 
of his forces. Parnese set out immediately from Bruges, where A6 ^bMr 
^enger found him, for Mieuport, and he begafi to put b^Mroopa ob bMW 
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Bat al4he sime.time he informed Medina, that, agreeably to th^ 
King's instructions, the vessels which he had prepared, were pvo- ^' 
per only for transporting thcf troops, but were utterly unfit for fightkig ; 
and f^tbis reason, till the Armada were brought still nearer, and the coast 
cleared of the Dutch ships which had blocked up the harbours of Nieupoi;t 
and Dunkirk, he could not stir from bis present station, without exposing 
Ills army to certain ruin, the consequence of which would probably be 
the entiire loss of the Netherlands. 

In compliance with this request, the Armada was ordered to 
advance^ and it had arrived within sight o£ Dunkirk, between the ^^SiX- 
English fleet on the one hand, and the Dutch on the other, when ^^''^y^^ 
a sudden calm put a stop to all its motions. In this situation the ships. 
three fleets remained for one whole day. About the middle of August rth. 
the night a breeze sprung up, and lord Howard had recourse to 
an expedient which had been happily devised on the day before. . Hav« 
ing filled eight ships with pitch, sulphur, and other combustible materials, 
be set fire to them, and sent them before the wind against the different di* 
visions of the Spanish fleet. 

When the Spaniards beheld these ships in flames approaching towards, 
them, it brought to their remembrance the hayoc which had been mfadis by 
the firesbips employed against the duke of Parma's bridge at the siege of 
Antwerp. The darkness of the night increased the terror with which tbeir 
imaginations where overwhelmed, and the panic flew from one end of the 
fleet to the other. £ach crew, anxious only for their own preservatioo^ 
thought of nothing but how to escape from the present danger. Some of 
them took'time to weigh their anchors, but others cut their cables, aqd suf- 
fered their ships to drive with blind precipitation, without considering 
whether they did not thereby expose themselves to a greater danger than 
Uiat which they were so solicitious to avoid. In this confusion the ships 
raa foul of one another : the shock was dreadful, and several of them re- 
ceived so much damage as to be rendered unfit for future use. 

When day-light returned, lord Howard had the satisfaction to 
perceive that his stratagem had fully produced the desired effect. Battle b^ 
The enemy were still in extreme disorder, and their ships widely {wofle«»! 
separated and dispersed. His fleet had lately received a great 
augmentation by the ships fitted out by the nobility and gentry, and by those 
Quder lord Seymour, who had left Justin de Nassau as alone sufficient to 
gaard the coast of Flanders Being bravely seconded by Sir Francis 
Drake, and all the other officers, he made haste to improve the advantage 
which was now presented to him, and attacked the enemy in difiierent quar^ 
ters at the same time with the utmost impetuosity and ardour. The en- 
gagement began at four in the morning, and lasted till six at ^ 
night. The Spaniards displayed in every rencounter the most ^'^ 
intrepid bravery ; but, from the causes already mentioned, they did vety 
little execution against the £nglish, while many of their own ships were 
greatly damaged, and ten of the largest were either run aground, or sunk, 
or compelled to surrender 

The principal galeass, commanded by Moncada, having Maur^ 
riquez, the inspector-general, on board, with three hundred JSJ^^^thi 
galley-slaves and four hundred soldiers, wa^ driven suhore near sptniMiL^ 
Calais. She was quickly followed by some English pinnaces, 
and these were support^ by the admiraPa long-boat^, in which he bad sent 
a body of select soldiers to their assistance. Moncada himself, and almost 
all the Spaniards, were either killed, or drowned in attempting to reach the 
shore. The rowers were set at liberty. About fiflj^thousand docata were 
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^1^ fbniid Ob ^mM. Mauri<}ae2 escaped, and ivas the firal ^\» eat^ 
i4ed the newB of 6Hi disastet' of the fleet to Spain. 

One of the capita} ihipB baTidgbeen long battered by an EbglUh ^taa 
of able name of Cro#s, was sunk in the time of th^ engagement * A few 
only of the cre# were sated, who related, that one of the offibers oii hoard 
having proposed to surrender, be was killed by another who was CTiraged 
at htt proposal ; that this other was kiHed by the brother of the first ; and 
that it was in the midst of this bloody sceno, itMch paints th^ ferocious 
character of tlie Spanillrds, that the ship had gone to the bottom ^. 

The fate of two other of the Soanish ^Ueons is particularly dieationed.bj 
the cotemporary historians. On^f of th0itt was called the St Philip^ and 
the other the St. Matthe#, trhtch had on board, be^des sevens otiier liobili 
ity, two general officers, Don Francis Toledo, of the family of Oi^gas, aad 
Don Diego Pimeotel, brother to the marquis of Tomnarez. Aftet an ob« 
Stintite engagement, in Which the ^mitars ship fo«ght along with Ihess, 
Ihey wet^ obliged to run ashore on the coast of Flanders, wfa6t« thisy were 
taken by ihe Dutch. Toledo was drowiied, and Pimentel, dnd all tiie rest 
who survired, were made prisoners. 

The duke de Medina was much dejected at these misfOTtuBes, 
^^SiM ^^^ ^'^'1 ^^^^ ^h^A he reflected on the superior Skill of the one** 
<>««p^w«or my. For it is well attested, that in all the engageioeats wlndi 
^"^^^^ had passed since the first appearance of the Armada in the chaDnel, 
tbe English had lost only one small ship, and about a hundred men. Ash 
mated by their past success with sanguine hopes of &ial vieto^, they Wfte 
now more fbrmidAble than ever. Medina dreaded, from a coatinuance of 
the combal, the entire destruction of his fleet He could not wi^oal the 
^atest danger remain imy longer in his present situation, ^ad tmkch leaa 
could bo renture to approach nearer to the coast of FlandOrs. 

It now appeared how great an error PhiMp hadcOomattted, iii 
^^^^ neglecting to secure some commodious harbours in Zcafauad^i 
He had from the first Supposed that the enemy's ships wonM 
fly to their respectire ports, as soon as bis stupendous Armada should %f^ 
pear.. But this Armada had been mad« unfit tor the purpose for which ft 
was designed, by means of that enormous o^p^ce which he hestoweiUli 
order to render it invincible. In construoting it, no attention had bfeefi ^imi 
to the nsiture of those narrow sea» in which it wa^ to be eiiq»loyed fssii 
the consequence of this important error was, that even if the Etigliub (Jwi 
had be^n Unable to contend with tho laniards in the deeper partfrofiiM 



channel, yet they would hate prevented them fVom landing i hnd the I 
fleet lying in shallow water, to which the gaseous durst not approael^ ^ 
StiH have kept their station, and rendered it impossible fetthe SpamshtflM 
and army to act in concert »^ •■- 

This the duke de Medina at length peroeired, and be £4li|t 
?W^w«! ^^^^^^^ ^^ i^^lving to abandon the hrthet prpsecitlb* eClia 
Smiii. enterprise. The ohly subject at his defibetation now was^ I 

he might, with the leatit difficulty and danger, get bock to r 
Had be been ever so much inclined to return throu^ the cl 



which he must bave been continually harassed by the enemy < 3^1^ 
wtnd» which blew strong fVom the south, would have prevented llfeM.iHk 
therelbre resolved to sail n<nlhwards, and to make the circuit of tiw Sriilik 
irtes. -J 

This resolutioo was ho sooner understood by the English s^daamAfMm 
having dispatched lord Seymour with a part of the fleet, to joit thelMeM^ 

s Meterc9i and Orotfi^. 
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watchittgtheiaotioDS of tliedokft ctf'Pftctea, ]Mi«6tf^|ikli8^»Uii tb« 
grefitor part of it, in pursuit of tlus Spasiiurde. He foilMred close in the 
Fear for Uieee days, without attacking them. This he decliued, from the 
ap^ehoDsion of his oot baFing a stSicient quantity of guopowder, with 
which he had be«fi ill supptiod hy the public offices. Had lie not been 
deterred from renearieg Ms attack by this proToking circumstance, he 
might have forced the Spaniards to an engagement ofif Flamboroagh«head ; 
and it is asserted by a respectable cotemporary historian \ that so great 
W99 the distress of the Spaoiaii fleet, and such the admiral's dread of the 
long and dangerpof vc^age before him, that he would have surrendered 
without resistance, in case he had been attacked. But he was saved from 
th0 disg^ce in which tbis action would ha.ve involved his name, through 
the necessity unckr which the fiof^ish admiral found himaoif of returning 
to £Bglaiid, to supply the deficiency of bis stores. 

Lord Howard had reason to he incensed against those, by 
whose negt^ence he was th«s disabled from completingthe glory iXiMeM 
which his gtdiant coodoct had procured ^im. In the issue, how* SS?aVS SS^. 
ever, it woohl have been unfortunate if he had delayed his re* 
tvra. Tbe two fleets sailed in opposite directions, were not hr distant 
froM eaichr o&er, wfa^ a dreadful storm arose. The £pglish reached 
Jiene^ though not without difficulty, yet without eustaiotog any considerable 
loss. Bat ibt Spaniards were eiposed to the storm in ell its rage, aqd be* 
OMAe fie less olijeets ef pity to their enemies, than they had lately been of 
4read aad terror. Having hiitherto kept near each other, lest the Et^^n 
^lould have renewed the attadc, this circumstaece proved the first cause of 
fheir disasters. The ships were driven violeetly against each other, and 
thereby inany of them were rendered ao easy prey to the fury of the 
Wires. 41 leng^ they were diapenei^ In order to eoalile them to ride 
oiit the storm, the herses, mules, and baggage were thrown over*board. 
This precaiitiioa was of advantage only to sucli of the ships as were 
stron^r« or more fortunate than the rest Some ef them were dashed to 
piecea ,on the rocks of Norway, er sunk in the middle of ^ oceaa. 
Others were thrown upon the coast of Scotland, and the Western Isles* 
ildd move than sBiirty were drtv^ by another storm, which overtook them 
from the west, oo diiesent parts of the eonst of Ireland. Of these, somtb 
fldlenvards Be^ekei ^eme in the ipiost shattered condition, under the vice* 
Mmlrel RecsMo ; others were shipwrecked among the rocka and shallows ; 
aiid of those which reached ^e ^ore, tke crews were barbarously mer- 
dered ; from an appr^ension, it nvas pretended, that, in a country wheie 
there were so many disaffected dathoUcs, it WQuld have been dangerous 
to ebew mercy to so great a lumber of the enemy. The duke de Medina 
tevingkept ^ut in the open seas, escaped shipfi^eck, and arrived at Saint 
jjkndeio in Biscay about ^e end of September. 

The calamities of (he Spaoi^trds did not end with their arrival in Spain. 
Two of the galijeons which had withstood the storm, were accidentally 
set on fire, ^d consumed to ashes in the harbour. Great nuaabers, ea 
pecially of the nobility and genU-y, accustomed to a life of ease and (dea- 
aare, hod died at sea ; and many more died afterwards of diseases occii- 
eioned by the hardships tbey bad undergone. 

Very different accounts are given hy different historians, of the total 
loss sustained. Some assert that it amounted to thirty-t*^o ships, and ten 
tkKMuaaud mm ; but o^ei^, witl^ut preftep4iQg to ascertMu the owniner of 
men, which could not, they say, be less than fifteen tbo«seiid| al^rm that 
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BOre dMD ei^ty slnps were tdceii, destroyed, or loft K ThisdKeadfal 
calamity was ^eDsibly felt all orer Spam, and there was scarcely a stogie 
ftmily of raok in the kingdom that did not go into mourning for the death 
of some near relation ; insomuch that Philip dreadi^ the dfect which tins 
nniyersal face of sorrow might produce upon the minds of the people, 
imitated the conduct of the Roman senate, afWr the hattle of Canns, and 
published an edict to abridge the time of public moumii^K 

While the people of Spain were thus oTorwhelmed with af- 
to^£fidilmi ^i<^^^°> there was nothing to be heard in England and the United 
sBdUoiiAad. Provinces but the Toice of festivity and joy. In Hoyand 
medals were struck in commemoration of the happy eveni ; 
and in both countries, days of solemn thanksgiving to Heaven were q>- 
bobted for their deliverance. £lizab^ went for this purpose to St 
Faul's cathedral, seated in a triumphal chariot, and surrounded- with her 
ministers and noUes, amidst a great number of flags and colours which 
. had been taken from the enemy ; while the citizens were raided in aros 
on each side of the streets through which she passed. Nor did the de* 
structioD of the Armada give joy only to the English and Dutch. All Eu- 
rope had trembled at the thoughts of its. success. For althoo^ it cm 
hardly be supposed that Philip was so romantic as to flatter himself with 
the hopes of attaining universal monarchy, yet it is not to be imagined that 
he aspired only at the conquest of England and Holland* He had before 
this time formed the* plan, which he afterwards pursued, of subdui^ 
France : nor can it be believed that any thing less would have satisfied his 
ambition V than the subjection of every Prdtestant state in Europe, and the 
fitter extirpation of the reformed religion. 

His ambition was, oa this occasion, severely mortified. Bat 
j^^|p\, as he possessed in a high degree the mrt of conceahog his emo- 
mwt be- tions, he received intelligence of the disaster that had beiaUen 
bETioar. y^^ ^^^^ ^^ appearance of magnanimity and res^^ation to the 
will of Heaven, which, if it was not affected, deserved the lug^* 
est praise. He returned thanks to God, that the calamity was not greater. 
He issued orders to have the utmost care taken of the sick and wounded* 
who had survived the general catastrophe And instead of forbidding 
the duke of Medina Sidonia toxome to court, as is alleged by some his- 
torians, he wrote to him in the most obliging terms, ezpressii^ his gratitude 
for the zeal which he. had discovered in his service ; and observing* thet 
no man could answer for the success, of an enterprise, which, like that 
wherein the duke had been engaged, depended on the winds and waves ^ 

Philip's behaviour towards. the duke of Parma on this difficult occasion, 
contained the same display of justice that appeared in his letter to Medina 
Sidonia. Notwithstanding the many proofs which Famese had' exhil»tied 
in the sight of all Europe, of indefatigable vigour and activity, as wdl is 
of heroic valour, yet the failure of the expedition against England was by 
some ascribed to his. negligence in making the necessary preparations, and 
hy others to his excessive caution or timidity. But Philip refused to listen 
to these groundless calumnies. He still continued to repose in the duke 
his wonted confidence ; and testified towards him all that attachment asd 
esteem which his conduct in the Netherlands had deserved. . The truth is» 

1 As tbe president De Thoa, vfho IWed at the time of this memorable event, pretends Mt 
to aetermine to nrhich of these relations tbe greatest regard is doe, it ivoold be in Tsin'i^Ais 
time to attempt to decide betwixt them. 

k Meteren, Kb. xiv. Grottt Historra, Kb. i: €amp«ia, Decad. tIk BK ti Fenrerttail 
Thnanns. 

I Ferreras, part XV. Strada^Hkr. 
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that «8 the principal error in eoncliictiDg the expedition had heen com- ^^^ 
mitted, by neglecting the dake of Parma's advice, so no person was 
more deeply interested in its success ; since, if the Armada had opened a pat* 
sage for his droops, the whole direction of the enterprise would have be- 
longed to him, and the noblest opportonit^, to which his ambition could 
aspii«» hare been given, of exerting those illustrious military talents which 
have acquired him such distinguished renown. 

The duke had the greater reason to entertain the hopes of victory, in 
case his army could have been transported to £ngland, as.Clizabeth had, 
from her partiality for the earl of Leicester, bestowed the chief command 
of her land-forces on that nobleman, who was so little entitled, either by 
his courage or his abilities, to so great a trust. Her good fortune, or more 
properly thi^ kind providence of Hearen, so conspicuously exercised in 
her behalf, saved her from the consequences with which this unjustifiable 
step might have been attended. It was perhaps jthe only imprudent mea- 
sure of which, at this difficult crisis, she can be justly accused ; and she 
fully atoned for it by the wisdom^ vigour, and forajtude which she display- 
ed in eyery other part of her conduct. 
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PART IL 

sttraSottof ClTZABCTH^ sitnatioti now was extremely different from 
^•'■•***^ what it had ever been since her accession to the throne. Hay- 
ing heen delivered some time befbre the present period from the qaeen of 
Scots, irho had long been a principal caase of her inquietude ; she had 
found the art of appeasing the resentment, and even of conciliating the 
iarour, of the son of that unfortunate pritcess. She had united her Ca- 
tholic and Protestant subjects in her defence, and had triumphed over her 
implacabfe enemy, the king of Spain. She had not the same reason ^ 
formerly to dread the power of that monarch, which he had exerted ijd 
vain for her destruction, and she had very little reason to apprehend that he 
would soon renew his attempt to invade her dominions. To prevent t)^ 
by furnishing him with employment elsewhere, had been long her priac^* 
pa) motive for taking such deep concern in the affairs of the rfethelHiids. 
This motive did not subsist in the same degree of force as formerly, yet 
she resolved to adhere faithfully to her engagements with the States, and 
still to assist and support them. After Leicester's resignation, she had 
conferred the c'ommand of her troops in the Netherlands upon 
JjjJjjY**" lord Willoughby, subjecting this nobleman, however, to the au- 
thority of the States, and leaving the command in chief to prince 
Maurice, to whom the States themselves had lately committed it. 

It was not gratitude alone, or a respect for the memory of 
^I^Sfek the late prince of Orange, that determined the confederated 
provinces to repose so great a trust at this periloos coojunc-' 
ture in his son, who was at this time only in the twenty-fint year of his 
age. Maurice had, from his earliest youth, given proof of superior pru* 
, dence and capacity ; and his conduct aflerwards fbldiled the most sanguine 
expectations of his countrymen. With much less moderation and self- 
command, and less too of the art of governing the minds of men, which 
William possessed in so eminent a degree, Maurice was superior to hk 
fkther in military accomplishments, and of these the confederacy stood 
mere in need at the present period, than of political abilities. 

Maurice had no opportunity of exercising hi? talents for war, from Ae 
time of Leicester's departure till the fate of the Spanish Armada was de- 
cided. A great number of bis best troops had been put on board the fie^ 
commanded by Justin de Nassau ; all the garrisons of the maritime txmti 
had been augmented, lest the Spaniards should have attempted to make m 
descent ; and there was no body of forces left, sufficient to enable hfan to 
take advantage of the duke of rarma's inactivity, by undertaking any mt' 
litary enterprise. 

The first opportuiuty of action was afforded him by a resolnSMI 
JimvuS&- ^W*^^ **^® Duke formed, as soon as he perceived there vraa w 
tttet theii^ longer any prospect of invading England, to besiege the towtt «f 
zJS!'^^^ Bergen- op-Zoom. This town, as its name imports, is situated « 
the river Zoom, at a httle distance from the place where that 
river falb into the Scheld ; and by this last river the territory of Bergtsti V 
separated from the isle «f Tolen. Famese thinking it necessary t o w w i l 
the success of his intended enterprise, to be master of this island, Wfttt 
count Charles of Mansveldt with a body of eight hundred foot to take pOf- 
session of it ; and in order to conceal his design, he ordered them to make 
a feint of marching towards Heusdep. This artifi»ce however had not tte 
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desired stKciat. Mawk« bad takto oire to liftTe both Bi»'ge& aad 
Tolen properly fbmMied with tiroopg for their defence. ^'* , 

At low water it is practicable to pass o? er to Teleii apon foolf and in this 
waj count M aasv^t endeafoiired to approach it. Bvt the governor, comit 
Solmes, waA so well prepared to receive him, that Mansreldt was soon 
obliged to abandon his attempt, and in hia retreat he lost about four htindred 
men. In the mean time the dake of Parma had advanced with his army, 
and invested the town on the land lidOi without havilig met with any ccm- 
fliderable opposition. Bat the besieged beheld his operations with great 
indifference ; their communication with HoUaod and Zealand was still as 
£ree and open as before. In order to intercept it^ they knew that the ene>- 
my must &^t reduce two strong forts which stood between the town and 
tfa^ Scheld, and this they trusted could n^ be accom|i^hed before q^o^^ 
the approach of winter. 

The Duke immediately began his operations with an attack 
wpon one of these forts ; but before be had made any consider- Sf^'^ 
able progress, he conceived hopes of acquiring possession of iit ^Sien*'^ 
in a way much ilK»e easy and eipeditioos than by open force. 
Two soldienr belonging to the garrison, whom some historians caU Scots, and 
others En^sb, having gone over to Famese, offered to deliver the fort to 
him, on condition of his granting them a suitable reward for so great aser* 
vice. Famese lent a willing ear to thdr proposal, and gave them the most 
flattering promises ; but as he still suiipected them of insinoerityj he madi 
them confirdi what they bad told him by an oatb,aod required that they should 
be carried bound io Uie midst of the soldiers whom he intended to employ 
in emecuting the plan which they had st^ggested. To this, as well as to the 
oath required from them they readily agreed. ,The Duke could no longer 
jemain distrustful, and ordered De Levya, one his bratest officers, to be 
Jready immediately after sun*.8et^ with three thousand infantry, to advance 
towsirds the fort De Levya Set out at the time appointed, and arrived at 
the gate when it was beginning to grow dark. Upon a signal given by the 
two British soldiers the port was opened, but no sooner had about My 
Spaniards entered, than the portcullis was let down, and all the rest eidud'- 
ed. Those who had entered perceived the treachery of their guides, but 
being more solicitious to save their own li?es than to take vengeance on the 
traitors, they suffered them to escape, and the Spaniards themselres were 
instantly surrounded by the garrison, aad either put to the sword or tak^a 
prisoners. 

Of those who were without, only such as were near the gate were ac^ 
qilainted with what had happened, while the rest who were ignorant of it 
«tiU pressing forward, made it impossible for the foremost to retire. These 
aaen, rendered desperate by their perilous situation, attempted to scale the 
raoE^arts, but they were soon xepulsed by, the garrison, who were every 
ivbere upon their guard. The guns of the foH began to play upon th^. 
'The darkness of the night increased their confusion, and they fell into an 
sunbush which the garrison had prepared. A great number was killed* and 
many were swallowed up in the mu,d and water with which the fort was 
sarrounded. 

After this misfortune the duke of Parma despaired of succeed- ^^ ^^^^ 
ing in his enterprise. Heavy rains had lately fallen, his troops fiMaDt 
^«gan,to grow sickly, ^nd all the country round, which was natu- mi«^ 
pally wet, was become almost inaccessible to his convoys of pro- 
visions. Determined by these considerations, he raised the siege before 
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Hm AiAtte of Noreoiber, after fertifyifigmM passes k tiie nei|^- 

boarfaood of the place, to resteaio the exqoraons of the ga^risoD"^.. 

No sooner had he drawn off his troops from Beigen, than havuig pot the 

Italians and Spaniards into winter-quarters, he sent Uie Germans under 

count Peter Ernest de Manireldt to lay siege to Wachtendondt, in Upper 

Goelderiand, a small place, but strongly forced, and situated hi the midrt 

of a marshy soil. Famese was^ notwithstanding ^ese circumstancee^ de- 

temioed to en^iloy his troops in reducing it, by loud complaints wlaeh wers 

made to him of the continual depredations of the garrison. This garrison 

consisted of troops formed by the celebrated. Schenck, whose bravery 

would hare baffled the utmoat efforts of count Maosveldt, had it not t^een 

for a circumstance which intitles the siege of this htCle town ioa 

to!?***' place in history. It was in this megie that bombs, the late invea- 

boMbi. tion of an inhabitant in Venlo, where first employed. T^ safe 

the town from destruction, the citizens prevailed on the garnson 

to consent to a surrender, but not till they had sallied out and kBled a great 

number of the enemy ; many of whom likewise perished by the iode- 

mency of die season, and the humidity of the air and aoil. 

In consequence of the loss of men sustained at this skge and 
^■^ ^ Umt of Bergen, the duke of Parma found his army exce^m^y 
muarn^ ^^ ^toinished This consideration alone must hare been a sensible 
mortification to a general of so great activity and enterfnise, 
but he was more deeply mortified at the difficulty which he found in support- 
ing the forces that still remained under his command. They had be^m to 
murmur on account of the arrears which were due to them* and he dread* 
ed the loss of that authority over them which he had hitherto maintained. 
He had earnestly solicited remittances from the court of Spain, and had ra- 
presented the fatal consequences which must attend the irregular payment 
of his troops. But liis requests had not for some time past been l»teiied 
to as formerly, and some of the bills which he drew bad been returned Wk- 
paid. This was owing partly to the low state of Philip's financea, wUcl^ 
great as his resources were, had been overburdened b^ the enormous ex* 
pence in which his late armament had involved him ; and partly to tiie ma- 
lignity and envy of the Spanish ministers. The Duke could not conceal 
hu chagrin, which was augmented by the decline of his health, and dm 
symptoms o( a dropsy, which some years afterwards put a period to Mb 
life". ' i 

In this situation he received great satisfaction from an svpti 
gjirtnte- which was one of the consequences (^ the intrigues of tiie eNttl 
«A to ti?^ of Leicester. The garrisons of several towns luid, throi^ ikm 
^f*"^*'^ influence of that nobleman's partizans, or from the deficienciee m 
their pay occasioned by his misconduct, shewn great con tiimy t 
for the authority of the States and prince Maurice ; but they bad all httnn 
brought hack to their duty, « except the garrison of St. Gertrodente^^ 
which consisted of one thousand five hundred foot and three hundred hcNiP) 
partly Dutch and partly English. This garrtsoo having indulged theuiJiilaiS 
in greater excesses than any other, were conscious of sueh a dcgrO'if 
guilt as they thought could not easily be forgiven : they wei^ thef^ftm 
still as refractory and seditious as ever, maintaining openly, that thej aswa 
accountable to none but the queen of England ; and seizing upon nhipa , aji 
carrying off plunder from the friends as well as the enemies of the c^pf * 
racy. The States, apprehenuve of their deliveriiig the town to tbe 
vay, applied every soothing expedient to prevent them. I'hey offered ( 
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a fall pardon of their offences, got lord Willovghbjr to interpose his in- ^^^ 
flaence, and made immediate payment of a great proportion of their ar- 
rears ; bat all endeavours %vere ineffectaal. In the mean time Lanzavecohia, 
the governor of Breda, being well informed of their temper and disposition, 
employed secret agents to confirm them in their seditious purposes, holding 
forth to them the rewards which they might hope for from the duke of Par- 
ma, while there was nothing to be expected from the queen of England or 
the States, bat either an ignominious punishment, or perpetual diffidence 
and contempt. They hesitated for some time ; but when an offer was made 
to them in the name of th6 duke of Parma, of full payment of their arrears, 
besides a sum of money equal to five years pay, they were unable to resist 
the allurement ; they agreed to give up the town on the terms proposed, 
and began to prepare for the execution of their design, by disarming the 
inhabitants. Upon receiving intelligence of this infamous transactioo, 
prince Maurice set out by sea, with a body of troops, in order to reduce 
the garrison by force of arms. But before he had time to make any pro- 
gress in the siege, having been informed that the duke of Parma was upon 
his march to oppose him with a superior army, he thought it prudent to re- 
tire. The Duke «oon afterwards entered the town, and having fulfilled his 
engagements to the garrison, he bestowed the government upon Lanza vec- 
chia, as a reward for the service he had performed. Gertrudenberg was 
the first town in Holland which the Spaniards had acquired since their ex- 
pulsion from that province about twelve years before ; and it gave Farnese, 
on that account, the most sensible joy and satisfaction. The States, on the 
other hand, expressed their indignation against the traitors, by proscribing 
them ; and it ought not to be forgotten, that through Tarious accidents al* 
most all of them fell into the hands of the confederates, and had the sen- 
tence of proscription executed upon tbem with the utmost rigour. 

From Gertrudenberg the Spanish army was sent under count Charles of 
Mansveldt, to reduce the towns of Heusden and Romersval, and the fort of 
Louvestein ; but all their attempts on these places were baffled by the ac- 
tivity and vigour of prince Maurice and count Hohenloe. 

The duke of Parma returned to Brussels, and not long after- ^,^ ^^^^ 
wards he set out for Germany, to drink the waters at Spa, although of Pamtt 
it was believed he would not have gone at this season, which was SLy^' 
the most proper for all military operations, if his army had 
been in a condition to enter upon ank enterprise worthy of his former 
fame ®. During his absence, prince Maurice was barely able to prevent 
count Mansveldt from making any new acquisition. The forces of these 
tvro generals were nearly equal ; neither party was inclined to risk an en- 
gagement, and no rencounter passed between them that deserves to be re- 
corded. 

Some important services were in the mean time performed by 
the indefatigable Schenck in the interior provinces. Having some AeWete- 



time before the present period, proposed to the States to build a fort sSenck* 
upon the Rhine, at thef place where that river divides itself into two 
branches, and forms the isle of Betuwe p, the States approved highly of 
Vis proposal, and' furnished him with every thing necessary for carrying it 
into execution. He finished it with great dispatch, and having fixed there 
Ms head'quarters, he over- ran all the country round, and seized every fa- 
vourable opportunity of annoying the enemy. He took tne city of Bonne, 
tipon the Rhine, by surprise in the night. Having been informed that a body 
«f troops were upon their march to reinforce Verdqgo, the governor of 
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^ OronirifeB. tod were cscortiDg a sum of maoej to that place for the 
payment of the garrisop, be cbose his ground wtch so mqcb skill, and 
attacked tbem with such impetuosity and arioar, that be rooted t;bem» eod 
got possession of the nnmej witbont the loss of a single man* But there 
was nothing on which he was so intent as the recoverj of Nimegnen, which 
some jears before he himself had conqoered for the Spaniards. Nimegoen 
iilands on the banks of the Waii, at the distance of only a few hours sail 
from the fort which Scbenck bad constnicted. Haring embarked bis troops* 
be set ont with an inlention to reach the town about the middle of the nig^ 
Throng some accident or misUke he did not aniTe till the morning, when 
he happened unfortunately te land it a boose where a number of peraoos 
were assembled for the celebration of a wedding. By these persons tiie 
alarm was instantly i^ven to the rest of the inhabitants, who were weH ac- 
qoatnted with the enmity with which Scbenck hsd for some time past been 
animated against tbem« and knew that an uni?erBsl pillage would be the 
consequence of his success. They ran to arms from every quarter, made 
a furious attack upon bis men, and, notwithstanding the most intrepid resist- 
anee, drove them towards their boats in great coj^osion. Scbenck endea- 
Youred to rally them, but in vain* The town's people pursued, and slew 
many of them whUe they were attempting to escape. Schendc 
g^^ himself was wounded, and immediately afterwards his boat was 
overset, and he, and all on board, were drowned. Such was the 
iate of this brave inan at the age of forty, by whom, ever since bis revolt, 
the Spaniards had been suljeded to perpetual apprehensions mid alarms s. 
No other material transaction occurred during this campaign 
]^|^^ but the siege of Rbinberg, which was undertaken at the ^Mfoest 
desire of the elector of Cologn, and the charge of it commuted 
by the duke of Parma to the marqois of Varambon. Colonel Vera, an 
English officer of high reputation, was sent by the States t9 the rdief of 
the besieged, and between him and Varambon a bloody battle was fou^» in 
which the Eaglisb commander gained a complete victory* After S»in be 
entered the town, and fortified it so strongly, as enabled the inbabitante for 
soipe time longer to preserve their liberty and independence. 

It was new the end of autumn, and the duke of Parma was 
^pmm returned from Spa. Soon after his return, his apprebensiens 
r^rnsffom f^ith regard to the coasequences of the irregular payssent «f 
his troops were verifieil by the ouitiny of a Spanish reg imsnt 
which lay in garrison at Courtray. From complaints the soldiera proiie&> 
ed to threats, and at last openly refused to obey his commands. Wi^^tiw 
utmost difficulty he raised money sufficient to appease them. Bat an ttiia 
was the first s^itbn which had happened since the commencement uf his 
government, he was the more sensibly afflicted by it, and dreaded, th^^s- 
ample which it sffi>rded, would soon be followed by the garrisons ift utter 
towns. 

Theflonirbe ^^is event happened about tbe end of the year wn^ ikm^ 
**^®iwo ^^"^ ^^^ hundred and eighty^oine ; and in tbe mondi of Wk- 
ruarv immediately following, another misfi>rtnne bajipeaet, 
which convinced the Duke, that prince Maurice was an anragounl Af a 
character extremely different from that of any ether with whom be bad kMber- 
to contended. This was tbe loss o£ the important city of Breda, <»f vvk' ~ 
Maurice got possession by a singular stratagem, suggested to Um by ] 
master of a boat, colled Adrian Vaodenberg, who had sometimes BmpfL^^ 
thelownand garrison with turf for firing. WhenLanzaveoobiai tbUrgovemo^ 
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WM at Bred^ att vesseb whiob cttoe (here were carefully examined ; 
but the dnke of Paraia> having rewarded this crafty Italian, for 
the part which be acled in corrupting the garrison of St. Gertrudenberg^ 
with the goteraneikt of tb^i town, still suffered bin to retain ^at of BredL 
Lanzavecchia found it necessary to be often absent from the latter of these 
places ; and,;doritig bi$ absence, osuaUy committed the charge of it to his son. 
Vandenberg hafing obierved that on these occasions there was commonly 
great negligence in searchi^ his boat, founded upon this circumstance his 
plan for taking the citadel by surprise. It wa^ communicated to prince 
Maurice, who readily embraced it, and immediately applied himself to pot 
it nteiecntioii* The boat was loaded in appearance with turf, as usual ; 
but the turf was supported by a floor of planks fixed at the distance of 
several feet froot the bottom ; and under this floor seventy select soldtera 
wese placed, u»der the command of Charles Harauguer ', an officer of dis- 
tinguished valour and capacity. They had but a few miles to sail ; yet, 
through unexpected aceideuta, several daiy» passed before. they could reach 
Breda. The wind turned against them, the melting ice retarded their 
comae, And the boat having strisiek upon a bank, waa so much damaged, 
that die seldieffs were for some time up to the knees in water. Their pro- 
tiaioBOi were almost spent, aod one of their number was seized with a vio- 
leal covgfa, #hieh,, if it continued^ they foresaw would certiunly occasion a 
diRidrery^ This man had the generosity to offer tbem his sword, and 
to intreat them to kill htm. They as generously declined it ; and beii^ re- 
vived to puk M risks, rather tbaa embme their hands in^ the blood of Uieir 
cmnpaaion, they stili poftisted in their design, Happiiy their virtue was 
rewarded : the soidtei^s o^ugb left him, and even tl^ leak id their vessel 
wae stopt by some acodentsi cause. 

Id Older to sceisre the absence of Laozateeehia, whose vigilance there 
was much ground to dread, prince Maurice had made a feint of marching 
^gasBsl Gertmdenbevg, and this artifice produced the desired efiect. Lan- 
zatvcitchta waaabaent from Breda when the boat arrived. It was admitted 
within the Certifications of the castle, and the search wasf made in the most 
si^erficial manner. 

NolWifhslandiQg this, there waa still the utmost daogeP of a discovery, 
and it would certainly have beea made, had not Vandenberg possessed am 
extraordinary share of address and art,, which he exerted on this occasion^ 
There beii^ a scarcify of futtt in the castle, the turf was immediately pur* 
chawd ; the flpokbers of the garrison were set to work in carrying it ashore, 
and so great a nmnber of handa were employed, that they would soon have 
uncovered the planks, and thereby have detected the plot, had not Vant 
denberg, pretoading to be fatigued with labour and watching, and unable to 
assist the soldiers any longer in unloading, first amused them with discourse,, 
aad thent invited them to join him. in drinking some wine which he had pro- 
vided. Hit offer was readily accepted. The night came on, and the 
Spanish siddiert were aU either asleep or druuk. Vandenberg then set 
oRBt, in order to give notice of his success to priace Maurice and count 
Hobeoloe, wh)i, according to agreement, had in great silence brought for* 
ivard a body of fbrcea within a little distance of the town. 

iibout tfauB middle of the night, Harauguer issued forth from his retreat \ 
and having divided his band into two bodies, he attacked, at the same tim^ 
betfa the guards which were placed at the ^te towards the country, and 
these which were stationed at another gate which led from the citadel to 
the town, aad meeting: with little resistance, he secured possesion of th9 
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gates. Youog Lanzarecchia inched o«it agaiait him whh between 
^ thirtj and forty of the garrison ; but these men were not able t© 
withstand the determined and desperate valour of the assailants. They 
were all either put to the sword or dispersed, and Lanzayetchia himself 
was wounded and taken prisoner. 

The alarm was soon communicated to the town, in which there was a 
numerous garrison consisting of five companies' of Italian foot, and one of 
horse. The citizens offered to co-operate with the garrison in defending 
the fortifications, till the doke of Parma should come to their relief ; bnt 
this cowardly garrison, being struck with an universal panic, and having no 
commander m chief to direct their operations, suddenly forsook the town. 
In the mean time prince Maurice arrived in the citadel, and the inhabitants 
having now no garrison to support them, sent a trumpet with an offer to 
surrender, on condition that they should not be plundered. And to this 
prince Maurice readily agreed ; but required that they should pay him 
ninety thousand fiorins to be distributed among his troops. 

Maurice recei?ed the greater satisfaction from this acquisition, which had 
been attended with the loss of only one man, as Breda had been for many 
years the hereditary property of his family ; and for the same reason the 
citizens were less reluctant in submitting- to his authority. He appointed 
the brav^ Harauguer to be governor of the town, and liberally rewarded 
Vandenberg, and all the other sailors and soldiers, in proportion to their 
merit. 

The duke of Parma, on the other hand, was extremely mortified with 
what had happened, and highly incensed against his countrymen, the Ita- 
lians, who had so basely deserted the town committed to their care. He or- 
dered the officers to be arrested, and afterwards commanded all of item 
to be executed, agreeably to the sentence of a court-martial, except one, 
whom he pardoned in consideration of his youths. 

Old Lanzavecchia's improdence in committing so important a charge to 
so young a man as his son, was already severely punished by his son's im- 
prisonment, and the loss of his government of Breda. He punished lum- 
self still farther, by resigning his government of Gertrudenberg. Such 
were the bitter fruits of that corruption for which this man bad been so 
lately rewarded. According to the principles which warriors and poli- 
ticians are ready to adopt, his conduct deserred the reward which was be- 
stowed upon it ; but to the friends of virtue it will give satisfaction to ob^ 
serve, that, in the course of providence, punishment is inflicted somlstimes 
not upon the treacherous alone, but on those too by whom they arc^ 
prompted, or encouraged in their treachery. . 

Meanwhile Famese resolving to recover the town, if possible, before 
prince Maurice should have time to secure it, sent count Mansveldt against 
it with a part of the army. But Maurice had no sooner acquired pos- 
session of the place, than he furnished it with provisions sufficient far 
many months, and stationed a garrison in it consisting of one thousand two 
hundred foot and four hundred horse. Mansveldt did not therefore think 
it expedient to lay immediate siege to Breda ; but in order to cut off the 
communication of the garrison with Holla&d, he attempted to reduce a 
strong fort in the mouth of the river Mark, which commanded the navi- 
gation of that river. From this attempt however he was obliged to desist, 
after having lost between six and seven hundred men. He then buflt 
another fort at the mouth of the river, and began to make preparations ior 
besieging the town itself. In order to divert him from the prosecution rf 
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bis design, prince Maurice marched with a body of about five thousand ^^ 
men towards Nimeguen, resolving to besiege that town in case Mans- 
yeldt did not reUnquish his present enterprise. 

Farnese, sensible of the great importance of Nimeguen, sent orders to 
count Mansveldt to lead his army . thither without delay. Maurice per- 
cei?ed then that it was impracticable for him to attempt the siege with any 
probability of success, and encamped his troops in the Betuwe, on the 
north side of the Waal, opposite to Nimeguen. Haying fortified the banks 
of the river, to prevent count Mansveldt from transporting his forces, he 
built, in sight of the enemy, a strong fort, afterwards called by the name 
of Knotzenburg, directly opposite to the town ; by which he not only de- 
prived Nimeguen of all the advantages which it had hitherto derived from 
its situation ; but, as the cannon of this fort could reach the town, the in- 
habitants were exposed to continual danger. AAer having finished this 
important work, he dug a navigable canal across the Betuwe, from the 
Rhine to the Waal. This wise expedient rendered the navigation of the 
confederates in those parts secure, by making it unnecessary for their ships 
to pass by Nimeguen ; and it was of great advantage to all the country 
round, by lessening the violence of the inundations to which that part of 
the Netherlands is sometimes liable. The States of Guelderland and 
Overyssel had a just sense of the benefits which they derived from his 
operations, and they testified their gratitude by electing him governor of 
theie two provinces, 
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PART I. 

f^ROM the capacity and rigour which Haurice had alreadj dis- 

^. played, Philip might have perceived that he should probably &ad 

vtSSi^ Ml employment in the Netherlands for all the forces ffbicb, in 

theJIresent state of his finances, he was able ta sapport And 
constderin^w unfortunate issue of his enterprise against ESueabeth, and 
how much the reputation of his arms and counsels had suffered" from Ins 
long unsuccessAil struggle with th^e inhabitants of the United ProTinces, it 
might have been expected that he would hare seen the absurdity of ttiat 
preposterous ambition which had led him to undertake new conquests be- 
fore he had reduced his own dominions under obedience. It does not iqp- 
pear that he ever seriously entertained the thoughts of renewing his at- 
tempt against England ; but having never relinquished his designs Mi 
France, he had maintained his connexions with the heads of the CctlMlic 
league ; and notwithstanding the difficulty which he found in pajhig 1m 
army in. Flanders, he had from time to time supplied them with con^dara- 
ble sums of money. 

These factious leaders had now more occasion ^an ever t&r 
^JJ^^J^ his assistance. Aifler the treaty mentioned above, which PikSip 
concluded with the duke of Guise at Join ville in the jear tmt 
thousand five hundred and eighty-five, the flames of war bett^een the Oa> 
tholics and Protestants had been kindled afresh from one end of the hmfj^ 
dom to the other. Henry, well acquainted with the secret intentHMM af 
Guise and his partizans, which were no less hostile to himself than t» tt% 
Calvinists, would gladly have employed all his power for their destrm^ott; 
but he soon perceived that he was unable to contend openly with ao gntt 
a force as they had provided against him, and therefore disguising hia M^ 
sentment for the affront affered to his authority, he resolved to aceedarln 
the league, in hopes of acquiring the direction of it, by declaring kte» 
self its head and protectolr. In consequence of this resolution, great pee* 
parations were made for prosecuting the war against the CalviiuatB, mgA 
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three diffiBreat armies were raised. OaeoftbeseHeDrycomuiaiMlediii ^^^ 
person ; another was sent under the duke de Jojeuse against the king 
of Navarre ; and the third was led hy the duke of Guise, to oppose a 
numerous annj of Genaaas, who were upon their march to the assistance 
of the Hugonots. Joyeuse ^ost hodi his army and his life in the battle of 
Coutras ; but the duke of Guise, who made up for the snsall number of 
his troops, by his superior conduct and intrepidity, proved yictorious over 
the Germans, and thereby acquired an increase of popularity and lame, 
which gave him uncontrollable influence over almost aU the Catlu>lics in 
in the kingdom. £lated with his success, and conscious of his power, this 
ambitious leader could no longer delay the execution of his designs ; but 
resolved, after deposing the King, and confining him to a cloister, to place 
the infirm and aged cardinal of Bourbon upon the throne ; hoping to en- 
gross the whole^admiDistralion, and to secure the succession to himself, in 
the event of the cardinal's demise. Henry beheld with mdch dread the 
precipice on which he stooil ; and in order to avoid it, had recourse to 
that detestable expedient, of which, in his youth, he had shewn his ap- 
probation, in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, by commanding both the 
duke of Guise, and his brother the cardinal, to be assassinated. 

This murder, which even Henry pretended to justify only by the plea of 
necessity, did not produce the effect which he expected. Instead of inti* 
midating his enemies, it served to inflame their minds with wrath and in- 
dignation. In Paris, where the spirit of the league had long raged with 
the utmost fury, the people broke his statues to pieces, the ecclesiastics 
declaimed against him in the bitterest and most abusive terms, and the 
Sarbonpe decl^reA him to ^ave fiirfeited the crown. His subjects almost 
every where rose up in arms against him, and the duke of, Mayenne, 
brother of the Guises, a prince of extraordinary prudence and capacity, 
was chosed commander in chief in his brother's room. 

In this situation Henry had no resource left but in the king of Navarre, 
whom b€ had deceived and^ persecuted. But this generous and heroic 
prince readily forgot the injuries he had received from him, and made hast€ 
to march with a numerous army to his assistance. Thus powerfully support- 
ed, Henry became an overmatch for his enemies, and he would soon have 
compelled the city of Paris to surrender, when a period was put to his life 
by a fanatic monk, who beii^ sedticed by his superiors, burned with th^ 
desire of meriting Heaven, by embruing his bands in the blood of his lawful 
prioce. Such was the unfortunate end of Henry 111. the last of the race 
of Valois, which bad reigned over France lor aloMst three hundred years. 

The kicig of Navarre, the undoubted heir of the crown, and 
whom the deceased monarch had nominated his successor, was Ho^ivf^ 
ioamediately proclaimed King in the camp, by the name of Henry 
IV. a name which will be for ever respected, not by the French nation 
alone, but by every friend of mankind and virtue. Brought up in the 
hardest school of adversity, patient, frugal, and laborious; brave and 
wise ; sincere, humane^ and generous ; of the strictest integrity, and the 
most uotB^ated honour ; he had long commanded the admiration of hb 
enemies^' as well as of the impartial world. Never did any prince succeed 
to a throne^ adorned with more splendid, more substantial, or more amiable 
accomplishments ; yet so fierce was the spirit of rehg^ous bigotry with 
which his subjects were inflamed ; so great tbeir abhorrence of Calvinism ; 
ao4 such their dread, that Henry, who was himself a Calvinist, althoi^h 
the most nibderate of his sect, would, in imitation of the queen of £ng* 
landj overturn the Popish religion, that many of the Catholics instantly 
forsook his camp ; nor w^uld any pf them hav^ been per^uaded to remain 
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itgo. ^**^ '^^'*» ***^ ^® '^^^ S*^^"* *^™ ground to tfntertaia hopes of his 
conrersioD. 

In Paris be had a numerous party who would willingly hare recognised 
his right, in case he would have agreed to embrace the, Popish fiiitb. 
There were others who, under the pretence of religion, had no other ends 
in view but to seicure and perpetuate that unbounded licence which they 
had long enjoyed, of perpetrating the most atrocious crimes ; and there 
were many who, having been gained over by Spanish influence, had, in 
concert with Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, and Cajetan, the Pope's 
legate a partizan of Spain, formed the design of conferring the crown, 
^ither on Philip himself, or his daughter Isabella «. 

The duke of Mayenne, who had adopted his brother's plan in all its 
branches, hoped to make these parties subservient to his own elevation to 
the throne. This design, however, he concealed with care ; and that be 
might have leisure to prepare the means of putting it in execution, he 
prevailed oh a ^eat majority to concur in electing the cardinal of Bourbon 
king ; to which measure likewise, Philip, actuated by a similar intention, 
gave his consent. 

Henry in the mean time finding himself unable, from the great desertion 
of his forces, to msiintain his present situation before Paris, retired into 
Normandy, to wait there, till succours, which he expected from Elizabeth, 
should arrive. Mayenne, putting himself at the head of an army moch 
more numerous than that of the King, pursued and attacked him )n his^or- 
tifications near the town of ^rques ; but having be^n repulsed with great 
slaughter, and having suffered afterwards a total overthrow in the battle of 
Ivry, in which, as on many other occasions, Henry's superior bravery sup- 
plied his want of numbers, Mayenne was obliged, with the shattered re- 
mains of his army, to take refuge in the metropolis. There he stajed do 
longer than till he had consulted with the duke of Nemours, the goveraor, 
with regard to the proper measures of defence, in case the city should be 
besieged 'by the victorious army ; after which beset out for Picardy^ to 
meet the duke of Parma, from whom he expected a reinforcement of troops. 
The King arrived soon after in the neighbourhood of Paris, and haying 
made himself master of the course of the Seyne and the Mame, 
vSS»^ ^^^ blocked up every entry by which provisions might be convqr- 
ed into the town, he invested it on every side, and soon redueed 
the inhabitants to extreme necessity. 

By the persuasion however of their leaders, seconded by the Spaipb 
minister and the Pope's legate ; by the decrees of the Sorbonne, andfte 
harangues of the clergy ; they were confirmed in the resolution wMdi 
they had formed from the beginning, to endure every calamity, rather Aan 
receive an heretical king, whose authority they were taught to beUeve thej 
could not acknowledge, without endangering their salvation. 
Phiii i'$ ^^ ^^^^^ present distressful situation they had no prosper of 

ri^mtin reli<sf, but from the arms of Spain ; nor was Philip less incBfied 
*'»°^ now to interpose in their behalf, and that of the league in geMta! 
than formerly. The affairs of France were at this time the principal elh 
ject of his attention ; and he would gladly have exerted himself a^insltiie 
King with his utmost vigour especially as the cardinal of Bourbom was 
lately dead, if the present juncture had been favourable to his ambilM^ 
design, of seizing the monarchy for himself or his daughter ; by vi^di; 
more than by zeal for the Catholic faith, he had long been actualed: H&t 
having penetrated into the views of Mayenne, and found that frofn fa^allft 
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all his party he had reason to expect the most strenuous opposition ; he ^^^ 
considered, that if Henry were utterly subdued, the Catholics, standing 
then no longer in need of his assistance, would probably unite against him, 
and without regard to the obligations which he had laid them under, render 
all his expence and labour fruitless. He resolved therefore, agreeably to 
the advice of the duke of Parma to protract the war, and to afford the 
league only such assistance as might prevent the King from acquiring an 
entire ascendant over them ; hoping thereby to waste the strength of both 
the contending parties, and sooner or later to oblige them to comply with 
whatever terms he should be pleased to prescribe. 

Conformably to this plan, the duke of Parma, with whom Mayenne had 
an interview at Cond^, gave him only two thousand seven hundred foot and 
eight hundred horse. But as this reinforcement was inadequate to the 
purpose for which it had been solicited, Philip became apprehensive that 
the resolution of the besieged might fail ; and dreaded, that if Henry * 
were once master of the capital, a prince of so great ability and address 
might soon compel the rest of the kingdom to submit to his authority. 
To prevent this, he resolved to postpone every consideration of prudence, 
and interest to the raising of the siege ; and sent positive orders to the 
duke of Parma, to conduct his army to France for this purpose, with the 
utmost expedition. Farnese, though possessed of capacity and courage 
equal to the most difficult and dangerous enterprise, would gladly have 
diverted Philip from his design. He represented to him the dangerouf 
consequences with which the absence of his troops from the Netherlands 
would be attended ; and he attempted to make him sensible of the extreme 
uncertainty of those advantages which he expected to derive from taking 
so deep an interest in the affairs of France. But Philip, blinded by his 
ambition, could not relinquish those delusive hopes which he had long 
fondly indulged, of adding France to his dominions. He was deaf to the 
duke's prudent remonstrances, and only listened to his advice, so far as tp 
consent that he might return to the Low*Countries, when the siege of Paris 
f hould be raised. 

Finding the King thus obstinate and inflexible, Farnese com- 
mitted the government, during his absence, to count Peter SuSwff**^ 
Ernest of Mansveldt, and appointed his son count Charles to fintexpe^ 
command the small number of troops, which he designed to leave i^ilSI^ 
behind him for the defence of the Netherlands. He then ap- 
plied himself with great anxiety to make the necessary preparations for his 
march : for he was well aware of the difficulty which he must encounter 
in his intended enterprise against a prince of so great abilities as the kii^ 
of France, in the midst of his dominions, and at the head of a victorious 
army, commanded by a gallant and almost invincible nobility. This con- 
sideration, however, far from intimidating him, served only to make him 
exert, with more than ordinary vigour, those illustrious talents with which 
he was endowed ; lest now, when he was about to enter the lists with so 
great a rival for military fame, he should forfeit that high renown which 
liis former achievements had procured him. 

Henry was at this time about forty years of age, and Farnese 
a few years older. From their earliest youth they had been SrSIS^ 
alike distinguished by the love of arm% : and had -passed their Henry, 
lives either in learning, or in practising the art of war. They 
possessed alike the talent of conciliating the affections of their troops, 
without any relaxation of discipline, or diminution of authority. They 
were equal too in personal courage, in quick discernment, and in fertility 
of genius. But the King was more prompt in his decisions ; the duke more 
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15M. c*"t^ou8 and circomspeet. Thelatter always cool, and master of htm* 
self, transgressed on no occasion the bounds of the strictest prudence ; 
but the former was often betrayed by^ hb natural impetuosity and ardor, 
rather to act the part of a common soldier, than of a general, and uDneces* 
sarily to expose his person to danger. From the same impetuosity of tem- 
per, the King was ever fond of striking a decisive blow, by a pitched bat- 
tle in the field ; whereas the duke chose rather to accomplish his designs by 
stratagem and dexterity, without bloodshed. Notwithstanding this diversity 
in their characters, they were indisputably the greatest captains of the age 
in which they lived, and may be compared, without suffering by the com- 
parison, with the most illustrious commanders either in ancieot or in 
modem times. 

Famese was ready to set out from Brussels in the beginning 
ISUJIuatt. of August, with an army of fourteen thousand foot and three 
* thousand horse. On his arrival in France,* having convened his 
principal officers together, he explained to them the conduct proper to be 
observed in the present expedition ; and represented the necessity of re- 
quiring a strict attention from every individual in the army, to all the roles 
of military discipline. They were about to enter into a kingdom, where 
the people being naturally jealous of the Spaniards, suspicions would be 
easily excited, that, instead of having come to their assistance, he intended 
to reduce them under the government of Spain. Against giving ground for 
these suspicions, which might defeat the intentions of the King, they mvai 
bo continually on their guard, and take effectual care to restrain the troopi 
from offering any violence to the natives. They were ere long to pursue 
their march in the fiice of a bold and enterprising enemy ; and for this 
reason it would be necessary that the most perfect order tbould be ohserr* 
ed, thatirro tumult should be permitted in their quarters, and no soldier al* 
lowed to leave his colours night or day, upon any pretence whatever ; that 
the country should be reconnoitred with the utmost care ; that they shonU 
take up their quarters every evening a considerable time before sunset ; 
that the troops should stand under their arms, till the intrencfaments wei^ 
eompleted : and that their intrenehf^ents should be as strongly forti&ei^ 
as if the enemy were in sight. 

The duke securedUbe execution of these orders, by the activity ayd 
vigilance which he everted. Although he had many officers of hi^ n^ 
putation under him, yet he resolved not to put implicit trust in any of thm* 
From charts or maps, joihed to the information which he received fima 
the natives, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of the country thrw^ 
which he was to pass. He heard in person the reports of all the p^fte? 
which he sent to reconnoitre ; marked out the encampments with his cnm 
hand, and bestowed such particular attention on every thing which k^ 
deemed of the least importance, that he left himself no other time lor re* 
pose, but the few hours between beating the reveille, and the marchk^^tf 
the troops. 

in order to preserve his xnen fVesh and vigorous for the time of ac#0, 
he marched gently forwards ; and did not arrive at Meaux, which i$tev^ 
leagues distant from Paris, till the 23d of August. He was joined at M«i«x 
by the duke de Mayenne, with ten thousand foot and one thousaoAUte 
hundred horse ; and from this place he sent intelligence to the besiqpA 
that he hoped to be able in a few days to relieve them. 

Their patience was almost exhausted. They bad b^sii ftr 

g^^^f many days reduced to the most deplorable condition. Gfmt 

iiawk numbers^ had died of want, or of diseases occasioned by tbeAm- 

vrholesome food to which they had been obliged jtp have reecw^ ; 
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and thoagh their bigotry made them stUl entertain the thoughts of a sur* ^^ 
render with horror, it had required the utmost rigilance on the part of 
the governor, to prevent it from taking place. They believed it to be impos- 
sible for them to hold out even for a few days, at the end of which the 
duke of Parma had given them hopes of his arrival. Of this desperate 
situation, their leaders did not fail to inform him, nor did he delay advanc- 
ing towards them one moment longer than was necessary in order to secuta 
a fortunate issue to his enterprise. 

Henry had for several weeks entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of being able to terminate the siege before the duke ^bTiSge!**^ 
could arrive b- He was now extremely chagrined and mortified, 
end was at the same time thrown into great perplexity, with respect ta 
the measures proper to be pursued. Unwilling to quit his prize, whea 
he was upon the point of seizing it, he would gladly have divided his army^ 
and leaving a part of it, to continue the blockade, have led the v^si to 
meet the enen>y. But as it had lately suffered great diminution by sick<* 
ness, he apprehended that he would find sufficient employment for the 
whole, in defending himself against the Spaniards. Afler much hesitation, 
he raised the siege, and set out to oppose the duke of Parma, before he 
should approach nearer the town c. 

Having advanced as far as Chelles (which lies about four leagues dis- 
tant from Paris) he pitched his camp in a^ spacious plain, which is termi- 
nated by two hills of a gentle ascent, separated from each other by the 
road that leads to Meaux. The duke of Parma's larmy was encamped on 
the other side of these hills, and was well secured by strong entrench- 
ments. In this situation the two armies remained for several days. The 
duke did not now lie under the same necessity as before, of precipitating 
Mb approach to Paris, because the citizens having ventured, after the 
King's departure, to make excursions into the country, had furnished them^ 
selves with some provisions from the places adjacent ; and the King durst 
not attack such strong intrenchments, defended by an army superior in 
number to his own. ' But being eager to engage, and dreading the daily 
diminution of his forces from the sickness which prevailed among them, 
Henry sent a defiance to the duke of Mayenne, calling upon him to quit 
his den, in which he lay more like a fox than a lion, that the contest be- 
tween them might be decided, and an end put to the calamities of the 
kingdom. 

Mayenne sent the herald who brought this challenge to the 
duke ai Parma, who answered, smiling, That his present conduct, stnta^n 
he perceived, was not agreeable to the King ; but that he had of Puin^ 
been accustomed to ^ht, only when he h\mself thought proper, 
and not when it was convenient for his enemies ; and he added. That far 
from declining battle, he would offer it as soon as the interest of the cause 
which he had come to support, should render it expedient. Agreeably to 
the spirit of this reply, Famese kept his army within their lines for two 
days loiiger ; during which time he was employed in examining the situa- 
tion of the country, and in considering how he might accomplish the end 
of his expedition, without hazarding an engagement. Having at length 
fixed his plan of operations, without communicating it to the duke of 
Mayenne, or any otj^er of his officers, he gave out, that he now intended 
to offer battle. Of the van, which consisted of two squadrons 9f lances^ 
with all the light horse in his army, he gave the command to the marquis 

b It had lasted four months. 

^ His army uaovnted to twenty thoiuaiid foot aud fire thousand horses ^ j 
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de Renti, with instrocUoiw, that asaoon as he ahould reach the top of the 
'^ interjacent hill, he should spread out his troops, and make as large a 
front as possible ; and then begin to descend slowly towards the enemy/ but 
not to engage without further orders, whatever provocation he should receive. 
He committed the charge of the main army to the duke de Mayenne, and 
that of the rear to the sieur de la Mothe ; while he reserved liberty to 
himself, to ride from one part of the army to the other, as occasion should 

'^When the King was informed of this disposiUon and movement of the 
Spanish army, he could not doubt that the duke had at length resolved to 
try the fortune of abatde. His eyes sparkled with joy. He drew up 
his army in battle array, with the utmost celerity and skill : but ire- 
solved to wait till the enemy should descend to the plain, where he Dwght 
enter the lists with them on equal terms. 

When the van of the Spanish army had formed so large a front, as tot^y 
obstructed the view of every thing behind them, the duke commanded De 
Renti to stop, and to wait for the King, in case h^ should think fit to asc^ 
the hill. Then clapping spurs to his horse, he galloped back to the doke 
de Mayenne, who was advancing with the main army, and taking him by 
the hand, he said, with a cheerful animated, countenance, •* Paris wiU 
soon be delivered now, my lord ; but for this purpose we must turn hack, 
and direct our march to another quarter." He then desired both May- 
enne and La Mothe to march towards Lagny, a town on the other ade of 
the Mame, and instructed them to take possession of the ground on this 
side, directly opposite to the town, and to employ all their troops in draw- 
ing strong lines of circumvallation around their camp* 

These orders were executed with great expedition. A battery of the 
largest cannon was planted over against the town ; and the camp was for- 
tified in such a manner with trenches, breast-works, and redoubts, as to 
render it impregnable. ' v a 

When this was done, the marquis de Renti, who for several hour% bad 
amused the enemy with hopes that he intended to come down fr«n the bill, 
began to file ofi" towards Lagny ; after having planted a body of select 
troops, under an officer of the name of Basta, in certain woody parts of 
the hill, to secure his retreat. 

The King in the mean time knew nothing of what had passed on fte 
other aide qf the hill ; and when he saw the marquis de Renti depart, he 
sent a detachment after him to attack big rear, and if possible to discover 
the duke's design. But this detachment fell unexpectedly among ii» 
Spanish troops under Basta ; and a furious rencounter ensued, which co»- 
' tinned with various success till night, when both parties retired to thrir 
respective camps. The King remained all night entirely ignorant of fte 
operations of the enemy. He could not suppose that Farnaie, a genial 
so distinguished for his caution, would attempt to transport bis forces mx 
the Marne, in order to advance to Paris, on the other side of that nw, 
while so strong a fortified pass as Lagny lay behind him. And it was still 
more difficult to believe, that in the face of such an army as lay r&k^i» 
attack him, he would undertake the siege of Lagny, especially as the Wir 
lay between him and that place. It was the last of these meASores. how* 
ever, on which the duke of Parma had resolved ; and all his movemttflfti 
on the day before bad been made in order to insure success, t^ext demmbs^ 
ing the King received intelligence of his design, hut he had the mortififf- 
lion to perceive that it was beyond his power to prevent him firom carff- 
ing it into execution. On each hand he was perplexed with insurmoonta- 
hie ^Q&culties. The fortifications of the Spanish army were already ss 
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complete, that he could not attack thiem with the smallest hopes of sue- 
cess. If he sbosid remain where he^ was, Lagoy would certainly he 
lost, and thereby a passage to Paris opened on the other side of the river ; 
and if he should transport his army, in order to save Lagny, the duke would 
then be at liberty to march directly by the road on this side to the relief of 
the besieged. 

There was no other expedient in his power, hut, while he remained in 
his present situation, to send reinforcements from time to time to the gar- 
rison of Lagny. 

The duke of Parma meanwhile pushed forward the siege of 
that place with the utmost celerity and vigour ; having, as already fifgnyf * 
mentioned, planted a battery on this side of the river^ he opened 
it next morning, and soon laid a great part of the wall in ruins. The gar* 
risen, however, still believed themselves to be secure, as the river was 
between them and the enemy ; but the duke had thrown a bridge of boats 
over it some miles above the town, and had already transported several 
thousands of his bravest troops. These troops were ready to mount the 
breach as soon as it was made prabticable. In the first assault they were 
repulsed with great bravery by the garrison, but an error in military disci- 
pline committed by La-fin, the governor, quickly decided the fate of Lagny. 
Instead of Relieving those who had sustained the first assault, by changing 
them file by file, according to an established rule in the defence of places, 
he attempted to do it all at once, and thereby threw his men into confusion. 
This blunder was perceived by the assailants, .who returned instantly to 
the charge with redoubled fury, and after taking La-fin himself prisoner, 
put most of the garrison to the sword, while the King stood a sorrowful 
spectator of the loss of the place, and the slaughter of his troops. 

After the faking of Lagny, no other obstacle remained to 
prevent the Spaniards from approaching Paris on that side' of RdierorParTs. 
the river, but the garrisons at the bridges of St. Maur and Cha- 
rentpn. These were easily overcome, and the convoys with provisions 
advanced without molestation to the gates of the city. The joy of the 
Parisians on this occasion may be more easily imagined than described ; 
they poured forth in multitudes to receive that food of which they stood so 
much in need, and every tongue celebrated in the highest strains the 
praises of their deliverer. 

No person admired more that dexterity by which the duke of 
Parma had accomplished his design, than the King himself; f^^L*?^ 
but his generous spirit was severely mortified, and he had the nueh. 
greater reason for the chagrin which he felt on this occasion ; 
because, if, instead of encamping his army at Chelles, he had followed the 
council of the wise La None, and advanced as far as Claye, Lagny might 
have been saved, and the Spanish army so long retarded, that the Parisians 
must have thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

Henry's uneasiness was greatly augmented when he considered, that at 
present it was impossible for him by any bold decisive stroke to retrieve 
bis error. He knew it to be vain to entertain the hopes of forcing the duke 
of Parma, now when the end of his expedition was accomplished, to ex- 
pose his troops to the risk of a battle. His own army was greatly weaken- , 
«d by sickness, and the fatigues of a long campaign. All the country round 
being laid waste, he began to feel a scarcity of provisions ; his exchequer 
^as Exhausted, and "many of his nobihty and gentry, who served at their 
own expence, having no farther expectations this season of either subdu- 
ing Paris, or compelling the enemy te engage, were impatient to depart. 
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1500. Determined by these motires, he retired to St. Dennis, and bay- 

SJ Jm^ ing disbanded the greatest part of his forces, he sent the nebiKty 

to proyide for the security of the several provinces in vrbicli 

their interest lay, retaining only a flying army of his best troops, with which 

he intended daring the winter to check the progress of the enemy. 

This little army was not so formidable as to prevent the duke of 
cS5^ Parma Arom undertaking whatever enterprise he shoold incline. 
At the desire of May enne, and the other heads of the league, he laid 
siege to Corbeil ; and notwithstanding the moat obstinate resistance, be 
took it by assault, but not till he had spent many days in the siege, and kist 
a great number of men. 

Being desirous to preserve in his own hands an acquisition which bid 
cost him so dear, he proposed to the leaders of the league to put iu Cor- 
beil a garrison of his Walloon or italiao forces. By this proposal perhaps, 
he meant only to make trial of their disposition towards the Catholic king ; 
or, considering how averse he himself had ever been to his present ezpe^ 
dition, he intended to make Philip sensible of the difficulty of deriving any 
substantial advantage from taking so deep an interest in the al^is of 
France. 

Whatever was his motive, Mayenne and the other leaders declined con- 
senting to his proposal, and in their refusal gave him a clear discovery of 
their jealousy and suspicion. This discovery con6rmed him in his opimoa, 
that matters were far from being ripe for the execution of Philip's designs, 
and that probably he should never be able to accomplish them by any o^er 
means than by protracting the war, till the strength and patience of the con* 
tending parties were exhausted. This plan had^ as mentioned above^ been 
reconmiended to Philip by the duke himself f and ccmformably to it, he re- 
solved, since neither party was in immediate danger of being oveipowered, 
to return to the Netherlands* Other motives concurred io itetenmiai^ him 
to form this resolution ; the inclemency of the season, the sickliueas of Ids 
army, the want of money, and a scarcity of provisions ; which last was so 
great, as made it necessary for him sometimes to suffer his troops to ^under 
the inhabitants, although he foresaw that his granting this permission mii^ 
not only prove prejudicial to his discipline, but contribute likewise to alie- 
uate the affections of the people, and thereby to otretruct his master's vieviv. 

The catholic leaders, who had expected that he would have remained n 
France till the King was totally subdued, laboured with much importunity to 
divert him from his purpose ; but all their arguments were ineffectoil. 
The state of affairs in the Netherlands, he informed them, rendered lus re- 
turn indispensably necessary, but he would send them money, and leave 
such a number of troops as would enable them to prosecute the war. Nei- 
ther the money d nor troops ^ which he promised were answerable to tiie 
sanguine expectations which they had formed. They saw that Philip, not- 
withstanding the seeming zeal with which he espoused their cause, was 
surely actuated by some private motive of ambition ; that there was no- 
thing farther from his intention than to bring the war to a conclusion, and 
that he would never contribute effectually to their gainiqg a victory ever 
their enemies, unless he himself were to reap the fruits of it They ibund 
it necessary however to conceal their suspicions, and to accept of the scanty 
supply of money and troops which the duke had offered, ^araese in the 
mean time was preparing for his march ; and, as he could bot doubt that 
Henry wouldf give him all the annoyance in his power, he e<pployed At 
same precautions as he ha^d doae formerly when he left the Netherlaadi' 

^^ Th'trt J thousand dacat3i> e Betwow five and^ thoasusd( 
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Having drawn up his army in four divisions, he marched always in 
the order of battle : the country through which he passed was dih- 
gently reconnoitred by the light horse, and his camp was every evening se* 
cured by strong entrenchments. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the King was determined 
not to suffer him to return unmolested. With this intention be ^,^^0 
had brought a select body of troops to Compeigne, near t^e bor- S^if^**^ 
ders of Picardy, and he set out with them from that place, as soon 
he got information of the enemy's route, inflamed with the desire of taking 
vengeance for the injuries he had received. Henry had full scope in the 
present scene of action for his wonted bravery and vigilance, nor did he 
suffer any opportunity to escape of exerting these qualities with signal da- 
mage to the enemv. Hovering perpetually round them, he attacked them 
sometimes in the front, when they least expected it, sometimes in the flank, 
and sometimes in the Tear, giving them no respite night or day, and filling 
their minds with continual apprehensions and alarms. 

No genera) could have made greater efibrts with so small a force ; and 
if the Spaniards had been commanded by a general less distinguished than 
the duke of Parma for prudence and circumspection, it is impossible, con- 
sidering the length of their march, the badness of their roads, and the sea- 
son of the year, biit they must have been often thrown into confusion, and 
the greater part of them destroyed. But the duke's vigilance was not in- 
ferior to the activity of the King ; while he was perpetually on his guard, 
abd ever ready to assist whatever part of his army was attacked, he sufler- 
ed no provocation to div^ert him from the prosecution of his march ; and at 
last he brought his troops, though not without considerable loss, yet in good 
erder, into the province of Hainault ^. 

f D'Arihi, Tib. xf. Bi^ntirogUo, part iK lib. t. Thuantt^ Hb. %tvx. sect; vi. and ^t 
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PART II. 

X HE dnke of Parma, on bis return to the Netherlaads, foand 
Aflhin'of that all the tinhappy consequences which he fofietold had arisen 
cnuiStt. /rom his absence. Having drained his finances bj the French 
expedition, many of the troops lefl in the Low-Countries had mu- 
tinied on account of their want of pay. The forces of the confederated 
states had over-run the fertile provinces of Brabant and Flanders ; and 
prince Maurice, having made himself master of a great number of the 
smaller towns upon the frontier, had paved the way for future conquests. 

These misfortunes gave the duke of Parma the greater uneasiness, as 
he had little prospect of being able soon either to retrieve his losses or to 
make reprisals on the enemy. Finding by his instructions from the coait 
of Spain, that Philip was as much intoxicated as ever with his amb^'ooi 
views in France, he was obliged to station the greatest part of his troops in 
the provinces of Artois and Hainault,' where they might be ready to mardi 
if necessary, to the assistance of the league. And thus several of the 
most important towns which la^ next to the revolted provinces, being badly 
furnished with garrisons to defend them, were exposed an easy prey to the 
enemy. The confederates were too sagacious not to discern the advantage 
which was thus presented to them : and whereas they had, till lately, been 
satisfied with defending their frontier, which they had done with much 
anxiety, and oAen without success ; they now took courage from the dis- 
tractions in which Philip's preposterous ambition had involved ium, and 
resolved to exert themselves with vigour in carrying on an olfensive war. 

The year one thousand five hundred and ninety-one bad just be- 
Pr^ guQ) when colonel N orris led out the garrison of Ostend, wbich 
nlbd^ had been reinforced by troops from Fngland ; and faaviog taken the 
fort of Blackembere, between Ostend and Sluys, he laid a great 
part of Flanders open to hi^incursions. Soon afterwards another party of 
the forces of the State's surprised the forts of Turnhout and Westerlo, m 
Brabant. But these conquests were inconsiderable, when compared, with 
those of prince Maurice, who, having put his troops in motion as early as 

toke ^'^^ season would permit, opened the campaign with the «ege of 
Zutphen, and soon compelled the garrison to surrender. 

n«e ter ^^om this place he led his army against Deventer, a towa of 
still greater importance than Zutphen. Deventer had been, as 
above related, betrayed to the Spaniards by Sir William Stanley; a&d 
Maurice was earnestly solicited to undertake the siege of it, at this time, 
by colonel Vere, who was fired with the generous ambition of wiping oat 
the reproach which Stanley's treachery had brought upon his countrymes. 
Vere displayed in this seige all that bravery and conduct, for which he is 
so highly celebrated by the cotemporary historians ; and next to Maurice, 
who conducted the attack with consummate prudence, he principally con- 
tributed to the reduction of the place. It was vigorously defended 1^ ^ 
count de Berg, cousin-german to the prince ; but the count being grMV- 
lothof June ^"sly ffrounded, and the wall on that side where Vere commaei 
ed laid in ruins, the garrison capitulated in a few days aAtr 
opening the trenches, and the inhabitants returned under obedience leAe 
States «. 
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The dnke of Parma in th6 mean time laid siege to the fort of Knot- j^, 
zenberg, which Maurice had bailt in the end of the preceding year. 
By this fort, the confederates commanded the narigation of the river, and 
gave such annoyance to Nimegaen, as made the duke extremely uneasy about 
the fate of that important city. In order to conceal his design, he directed 
his march tirst towards the fort of Schenck. But Maurice was not deceived 
by this feint, and bad taken care to strengthen the garrison of Knotzen- 
berg with an addition of some chosen troops. 

The dake therefore met with the most vigorous resistance, and 
lost a great number of his men ; still, however, he persisted in 5ll^**\ 
the siege. Maurice, dreading his success, relinquished a scheme hone!**^ 
which he had formed for the reduction of Groningen, and having 
passed the Waal, he pitched his camp within sight of the enemy. As he 
did not possess sufficient force to attack their lines, he intended only to en^ 
courage the garrison by his presence, or to straiten the duke's quarters, 
and to intercept his convoys. Many skirmishes passed with various success, 
till Maurice at length found an opportunity of putting in practice the follow- 
log stratagem : having planted an ambush of his bravest troops, he m^fch* 
ed up to the enemy's camp, attended by count Solmes and colonel Vere, at 
the head of some companies of horse. The duke, less circumspect and 
cautious on this occasion than usual, sent out ten companies of Spanish and 
Italian horse to attack him. A fierce rencounter ensued. Agreeably to 
orders, the prince's troops soon turned their backs and fled. The royalists 
pursued with ardour, till they had passed a narrow defile and a bridge, 
when Maurice returned suddenly to the charge, and the soldiers in ambush 
pouring in upon them from both sides, their return to the camp was inter- 
cepted, and almost all of them were put to the sword or taken prisoners. 

This disaster afflicted the dnke of Parma in the most sensible manner ; 
a great number of the officers who fell were his countrymen, many of 
whom were persons of rank, in whose fortune he was particularly inter- 
ested. He perceived that, if he remained in his present situation, he 
must find it extremely difficult, from the diminution of his cavalry, to sup- 
ply his army with provisions, and he had not as yet made any considerable 
progress in the siege. 

He would still however have prosecuted his enterprise, if he had not 
been obliged to desist from it by orders which he received from Philip, to 
act only on the defensive in the Netherlands, and to spare his troops as 
much as possible for another expedition into France. Maurice hoped to 
ha^e gained some advantage over Farnese in his retreat from Knotzenberg ; 
bat both in this, and in h^ passage over the Waal, such wise precautions 
were employed, as rendered it impossible for the prince to annoy him ; 
while they filled that young hero with the highest admiration of the duke 
cf Parma's skill, aind furnished him with important lessons in the military 
art, which he put in practice on many occasions afterwards with signal 
l^ory and success. 

Having passed the river, and put his troops in safety, the 
doke or^red new levies to be made in Germany, Burgundy, ^532,"^^ 
and the southern provinces of the Netherlands ; after which, 
he went, on account of his indisposition, to drink the waters at Spa. He 
liad no sooner set out, than prince Maurice, having embarked four thousand 
^sot and six buipdred horse, made a sudden descent on that part of Flanders 
called the county of Waes, and invested the town of Hulst. Moodra- 
g^e, the governor of Antwerp, lost no time in drawing together such 
forces as were stationed in the neighbouring places, with an intention to 
xaise the siege. But Maarice having pierced the dykes, had laid the 
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coimtry uoder wat6r,aDd readered itioipMtibl? forMondragime to ap- 
***• proftcb. Agreeably to the intrflig^ncewhUih had indaced the priacete 
•usage in bis present enterprise, the garrison of Hokt was weak, and thej 
were badly ^misbed both with provisions and military stores. Their 
ielence therefore was spiritless and feeble, and they soon agreed to a snr- 



From Hnlst, Maurice returned unexpectedly to Knotzenberg ; 
tad num- gQ^ gg (iiere was no Spanish army near, he threw a bridge over the 
""^ Waal, an^ laid siege to Nimeguen. . The garrison, consisting of 
Oermans and Walloons* made several sallies to retard bis^ approach : and, 
if they had been seconded by the townsmen, the redjiction of a place of so 
great extent and strength as Nimeguen, must have detained him loo^ 
But be had for some time past held a secret correspeodence with sooie ef 
the principal inhabitants, and the people in general were extremely dis- 
itfected to the Spanish government. They took courage now, whea Mau* 
rtee was M hand to support them, and fiaviog risen tumultuously, required 
the garrison, in the most peremptory manner, to put an end to their ca- 
lamities by a surrender of the town. The garris(Mi, ccmscioas of their 
inability to resist both the citizens and the enemy, complied with their re* 
quest ; and SJaurice was received by them rather as their delivers from 
slavery, than as a conqueror by whose awns they had l>eeB subdued 
They were admitted to the same privileges as the other towns of the co&r 
federacy ; and alUiough the administration was put into the hands of the 
Protestants, ^et no punishmient was inflicted on any of the Catholica, by 
whom the city had been kept so long under the Spanish government. 

After this important acquisition, Maurice set out for the Hague, wad le* 
ceived there the most iSattering testimonies cf gptitude, attachment, awl 
respect. The prudence with which his enterprises had been oMieerted» 
and the celerity and vigour with which he had carried them into eiecoten^ 
filled all Europe with his renown^ and gave hu countrymen the moat sanr 
guine hopes of future prosperity and success. 

Their condition was extremely different at this period ireai 
g^ggj^^ what it had ever been since the confederacy had been £Mrmed; 

till lately they had experienced an uninterruf^ed co!(»«eirf cala- 
mities ; they had been perpetually disturbed with intestine broils, and had 
lived under continual anxiety, occasioned partly by the nei^ibouilioQd ef 
their active enterprising enemy, and partly by the perfichoas derigne of 
those whom they had intrusted with the reins of government Bnttleir 
domestic dissensions were now composed ; the enemy was rensoved^o a 
greater distance, and their frontier was formed either by towns, strmig^ 
Fortified, or by navigable rivers, in which they could avail tfaeiDseiveief 
the superiority of their naval force* They were no longer dkaqme/^kf 
suspicions- of the fidelity of their governors ; and the loss which they M 
iuff^d by the death of the prince of Orange, was comp^asatfid by Ike- 
extraordinary merit of bis son. 

But there was nothing which contributed so naueh to f 



^SSf^'^ ^^^™ ^^^^ ^^^^^ present hopes, as their knowledge of Pkii|iSs 
attention being still as much engrossed as ever with the nS^m 
•of France. In prosecution of his plan for acquiring the sovereigBly'tif 
that kii^dom, by fomenting the war, he had, after the duke <>f "^ 
raised the siege of I'aris, affi>rded the leaders of the league onfy s«i 
entance as was necessary to save them from being overwhelmeA. ^TS^tit 
power was at this time exceedingly reduced, while that of the Tfiiijiiil 
feceived a proportional augmentation. JBy hk bravery and good earn * 
jmned to hia cknkency and moderation, Henry had allured great nun 
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of hk rebelliocis subjects to their duty ; aod 1»4, at the tftme time, eo- ,^^ 
gaged the Protestants in Germany » and the queen of England, to interest 
themsdvet more deeply than ever in his cause. For seTeral months past 
he had been absolute master of the field, and he had lately begun the 
siege of Rouen, wkh an army mounting nearly to thirty thousand horse 
and foot. Both the town and garrison were commanded by the Sieur de 
VilJars, who displayed the highest degree 9f intrepidity, vigilance, and 
skill ta the defence. But there was little probability of his being aUe to 
defend it long against fto powerful an anny, whose operations were con- 
ducted by so greait a master in the art of war. 

The duke dc Mayenne, and other Catholic leaders, dreaded that -g-,^ 
the reduction of so important a place as Rouen would prove fatal wSm 
to their party, and they had exerted themselves strenuously to 
relieve it ; but having no army, with which they could venture to enter 
the list with the King, they had recourse as formerly to Philip, and spared 
no pains to convince him, that if he did not speedily interpose, Rouen, 
and ail the other towns in their possession, must ere long submit to the 
King's victorious arms. They were seconded in their application by the 
Spanish ministers in France ; and in consequence of instructions sent from 
Madrid to the duke of Parma, that general, after his return from Spa, had 
been entiiely occupied in preparing to lead his army a second time to the 
aatittmce ot the league. 

tits preparations were fisMied about the middle of Decern- DojceofPftr-. 
ber^ ainl on the 21^ of thai month he began his march, taking mi^^NMMd 
the same precautions as in his former expedition. He was rnM^"^^ 
joined by the duke de Mayenne in the province of Picardy, 
Mid his enny, after the reinforcement brought him by the duke, amounted 
to five ami twenty thousand foot and six thousand hone. 

As, in order to preserve his troops fresh and vigorous, he marched only 
a, few jttiles eadi day, it was near the end of January before he reached 
the province of Normandy. At that time the siege of Rouen was far ad- 
vanced, and the ^rrison was reduced to &e last extremity. When the 
KiHg tiKrefere heard of the duke of Parma's approach, he could not re- 
solve to relinquish his enterprise ; but he left his infantry to prosecute the 
fli^^, and advanced towards the duke with his cavalry, in hopes ihat, by 
liarassing and retarding him on his march, the garrison would be obliged to 
capitukle before he could arrive. 

Bj his vigilance, intrepidity, and quick discersment, Henry 
was a^toEiirably fitted for the bold aod dangerous enterprise in ^S^Jt^ 
whkh he was now engaged ; but his impetuous courage was not Ammtto. 
ajweys under the government of prudence, and betrayed him 
•ometimes into rash and desperate attempts, more becoming an officer of 
inferior rank, than a general or a king. Of this he gave a strildng proof in 
1^ conduct on the present occasion. Havidg advanced before the rest ef 
the cavalry frith three or four hundred horse, he met, unexpectedly, neat: 
the town of Aumale, with the forerunners of the duke of Parma's army, 
and he reputoed them with little difficulty ; but although the whole Spa- 
nish army was in sight, he would not retire till he had taken a view of the 
order of their march, nor even after he saw the duke's light hone ad- 
vancing towards him. With these likewise he encountered, and fouf^t 
long and desperately, till many of his troops had fatten by hi? side, and he 
iumself was wounded. Had not the duke of Parma suspected an ambui- 
cade, he might easily tave cut off the King'e* retreat. He was urged by 
Mayenne to send forward more troops for that purpose, but he refused to 
comply with the duke's request ; and when he was afterwards reofiipde^^ 
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2^^ of the opportuniiy which he had loet, he replied, that he cosld not 
reproach himselT for his condocC, as he supposed, that, io the kiag 
of Navarre, he had a great general to contend fvith, and not merelj the 
captain of a troop of horse. 

Henry was no sooner able, after his wound, to get on horseback, ihdm 
lie resumed his first design of annoying the enemy on their march ; ai^ 
this he did with more circumspection than before, but with such indeiktiga- 
tie vigour and activity, as kept the duke of Parma in perpetual alarms. 
Several warm rencounters passed, in which the success was various. The 
duke's vigilance, and the perfect discipline which he maintained, preserv- 
ed his army from sustaining any great calamity. His march however was 
considerably retarded > and there was much reason to apprehend, that the 
besieged would be compelled to surrender before he could advance to their 
relief. 

Nothing less than the intrepidity and ^11 of Villars could 
dott^S^. ^ave protracted the siege to so great a length. This brav« 
man, far from having any thoughts of capitulating, aspired io 
the glory of raising the siege without the assistance of tl^ Spamaids. 
With this view he resolved to take advantage of the absence of the Kk^, 
and to exert at once his whole force in an attack on the besiegerB* l^«ver 
was attack conducted with more intrepidity and vigour. €breat nnmfeers of 
the royalists were put to the sword ; the marshal de Bireo, their cooraai^ 
der in chief, was wounded ; their trenches were fiUed up ; many of tbmr 
cannon were sj^ked, or buried in the ditch ; and their rtores of proviaoa 
and ammunition were either carried into the town or destroyed. Viflan 
was at last repulsed, and obliged to retire within the walk ; but not till the 
enemy had sufiered so much loss by the destruction of their warka sm4 
stores, that he expected to be able to defend the town for sevienl moathe 
longer, if his garrison were reinforced. 

Of this happy change in Ms situation, Villars gave imme^Kale ao^oe to 
the duke of Parma, and advised hire to tnm his arms to some otih^r qiMar* 
ter, where they mi^ be employed with greater advantage to the cMoom 
cause. It n^s suspected, that vanity had considerable influence m pma|il» 
ing Villars to give this advice. The duke was within two days suut^li ef 
Rouen when he received it, and he immediately calkd a cousdl of waci^ 
consider of what was proper to be done. 

He was himself of opinion, that he ought still to p«rsue his mard^ in 
order to attack the enemy before they had recovered from tl»ir coofiiBkHi ; 
and he observed, that if he should only send «a reinforcement to the gar* 
rison, as the governor had desired, the king of Navarre would innt—tlj 
renew the operations of the siege, and probably exert himself with |i^roa|i 
er vigour than before. But the duke de Mayenne and the other f reaik 
nobility, less tN>ld on this occasion than the dake of Parma, reproscnta4» 
that, notwithstanding the disaster which had befallen the royalists, it i 
be extremely dangerous to attack them in their intrenchments whilst i 
cavalry were So numerous ; that when the nobility, who served wiAsMt 
pay, and were already impatient under the length of the siege, aoi Aie 
rigour of the season, snw that there was. no prospect of a' battle, Amt 
would leave the camp, and retire to their respective homes ; tha^ the 
might then attack then King with the highest probabiliiy of success ; 
that till then the ti^ops mi^ht either be employed in some oth^r eot( 
or conducted to winter-quarters, whence they might issut forth freekM# 
vigorous, when a more advantageous season for action sheuld nmtm 
Whether Mayenneispoke from conviction on this occasion, or froi»iMl 
.dr^ad ef the duke of Parma's acquiring too- great a superiority oveiv lh« 
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Kiog> is dduMiil. FariMse was not entirely satisfied with bis rea^ ,^, 
soniog, aftd could not approTe of a resoiotioD to neglect one favoiir* 
able opportuotty, on acx^oaot of the uncertain expectation of another. But 
as the proposal was perfectly consistent with his plan of protracting the 
war, he complied with it ; and, haWng sent eight hundred select troops to 
reinforce the garrison of R<raen, he led his army back to Picardy, and in- 
vested the town of St. Esprit de Rue« 

He had no sooner set out, than the Kkig applied himself with the utmost 
diligence to the prosecution of the siege of Rouen ; and as he received 
at this time a seasonable supply of cannon and ammunition from the IStates of 
HoUand, he was enabled to carry on his operations with greater success 
than erer. 

In a few weeks the garrison was again reduced to the most 
cntical situation, and Villars, notwithstanding the confidence, of J*^^ 
which he had lately given so strong a proof, was obliged to let the itf aeS. 
d«ke of Parma know, that, if he did not return to his relief before 
the twentieth of April, he would find it necessary to give up the town. 
Mayenne was now as solicitous to persuade the duke of Parma to lead his 
atmy against the King, as he had been formerly reluctant and averse. And 
the duke more readily yielded to his desire, as certain intelligence had been 
received, that, agreeably to Mayenne's prediction, the cavalry in the King's 
army did not at this time amount to more than the half of their former 
number. Having drawn ofif his troops from St. Esprit de Rue, he set out 
without delay for Rouen, and proceeded with so great expedition, that he 
p6rf<»*med the same march in six day, which had formerly cost him twenty. 

The king was equally disappointed and surprised when he heard of hie 
^^iproach. He dreaded the danger to which his army would be exposed, 
if he remained in his present situation, between so brave a garrison on the 
one hand, and the Spanish army on the other ; and he would have gone to 
meet the duke of Parma at a dbtance from the town ; but finding, upon an 
accurate review of his troops, that they were greatly inferior in April so, 
ttumber to the enemy, he raised the siege, after it had lasted five 
OMMiths, and retired to Pont de PArche, with a resolution to wait there 
fbr a return of his nobility. The duke of Parma in the mean time advanc- 
ed in battle array, and entered Rouen in a kind of triumph. From Rouen 
he led his army, by the advice of Mayenne, and the other leaders of the 
league, against Candbec, which it was thought necessary to reduce, before 
the deliverance of Rouen could be deemed complete. 

In taking a review of the fortifications, and marking the ground 
for batteries, which he did as on other occasions, with his own p^l!^^^ 
hand, he received a wound by a musket-ball, which entered his JJJ^JjJ.*^ 
arm a little below the elbow, and pierced downward till it lodg- 
ed in his wrist. Without any change in his voice or countenance, he con- 
tiaued^to gi?e his orders as before, nor could his 96n and the other by* 
ttanders persuade him to retire till he had instructed them fully in his de^ 
sigos; In order to discover the course of the ball, his surgeon found it ne- 
cessary to make three different incisions ; and the pain occasioned by these 
and the wound brought on a fever, which confined him to his bed for several 
days. This accident had almost proved fatal to his army and to the league* 
The siege of Caudbec was conducted agreeably to his direction, and was 
soon brought to a conclusion ; but in undertaking this siege, the duke had 
cooimitted the only considerable blunder which we meet with in the his*- 
jory oi his life. Caudbec lies in the peninsula of Caux, which is formed 
by the Seine on the west, and the sea and the river d'Eu, or Bresle, on the 
north and east. As the King, by possessing the towns of £u, Arques, and 
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Dieppe, coawiaoded tbe eelraoGe ielo Of as from the eert, it was ioi- 
poMible fof tbe army of the ieagae to get out of it, bat either by crose- 
iog the Seioe, or retaroiag soatbwani the aaoie road by which they had 
entered the peoiDsola. In this way they might have escaped, if they had 
attempted it in time ; and perhaps they woiidd hare done so, had it net 
been judged necessary for tbe general's reoevery, that he shoold reottin 
for several days at Caudbec. 

The Kieg quickly perc^ved tbe advantage wfaidi was pre- 
my^^SM^ sented to hus, and exerted himself with ard^or to improve it 
^^^ '^ Having, inunediately after he had raised the siege of Rouen^ dis« 
patched messengers to summon his nobility to letom to his camp, 
they had obeyed his sununons with their wonted alacrity; and in the space of a 
few days, his army was augmented to sevmteen thousand foot, and between 
seven and eight thousand herse. With this army he left Pent de 1* Atchs 
on the SOth of April, and arrived on the same day witUn s%bt of the 
enemy, who had encamped at Yvetot, which lies at the distance of three er 
four miles from Caudbec. 

Henry's first care was to fortify his camp in soch a manimr, that it might 
not be in the power of the enemy to compel him to engage ; and his next, 
to make himself master of all the defiles throngh winch they m%ht atteoft 
to force their passage. Many hot renceunters happened, in whifs^L both 
parties gave conspicuous proofs of prowess and intrepidi^. The royal* 
ists were frequently repulsed from their stations, and much blood was ^pilt 
But at last they accomplished their design, and heouned in the enemy sa 
closely that it was no longer practicable for them to approach to tbe entiet 
from the peninsula. In this situation they remained a fortnight Their 
stock of provisions was almost spent, and Henry began to indidge the But^ 
teriog hope, that in a few days they would lay down their aims. 

Nothing but the bold inventive genius of the ddce of P^rmn 
^yib^ could have saved them from this dtegrace : he had erred when 
^^^ he entered tbe peninsula, while so vigilant an enemy as Hen^ 
was so near. Neither the importunity df the cfai^ of tiie ksgpe, 
nor his ignorance of the <;ountry, nor the hopes of finishing his enterprise 
before the King could arrive, are entirely sufficient to justify hiscosduet 
But he now fully atoned for his imprudence in exposing his treops to so 
great a risk, by the extraordinary capacity and vigour which he exerted in 
their deliverance. 

As soon as he had recovered from the distress occasioQed by hia wound, 
and taken a view of the position and strength of the enemy, he perceived 
that it would be in vain to attempt to force their lines ; ao^ i nnsiiiiamrtj, * 
that there was no other way by which he could save lus amy from captiw 
ty, or ruin, but by transporting it over the river. To this expedieathe 
resolved to have recourse, and he communicated his design to the dak*4e 
If ayenne, and some other of his most experienced officers, who all pvmtmm^ 
ed it to be impracticable. They knew how difficult it was to pass avett Hm 
the most inconsiderable river in s^ht of an enemy, and they eonld not mth 
(:eive it possible for an army so much incumbered with artillery ^ndJmf 
gage, to pass so broad a river as the Seine at Caudbec, when not only m^mh 
erful enemy, so vigilant as tbe King, but the Dutch ships o£ war likewieSi 
were prepared to obstruct their passage. . 

The duke was fully sensible of aU the difficulties witib which hb i 
prise mdst be attended, but as the urgent necessity of his situatioQ 
not suffer him to relinquish it, he persisted in his resolotioisiof i 
(b carry it into execution. 
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Hftvkig first clMrecl the riTer of Uie Ehitcli shipt, by piantiog bat- 
t«ne9 albi^ the banks, he ordered the Siear de Villars to hold all the 
boats and torks at Rouen in rea^ness, and to prepare a nnmber of rafls of 
strong beams fit for tranaportbg the artillery* After this, 'taking advantage 
of a thick mist, on the 16th of May, he sent ont his cavalry by day •break, as 
if he intended an attack, and while the enemy were thus amused, he drew off 
his infantry from Yvetot to Caudbec. The cavalry followed ; and as soon as 
they had retired, the King advanced with all his forces, having no suspicion 
of the Duke's design, and wondering that he should have chosen to move 
his camp to a situation in which it was more confined and straitened than 
before. Henry still thought of nothing but blocking up the passages, and 
£brtifyii^ his camp so as not to be obliged to accept of battle. 

While ibe King was thus occupied, the Dnke employed a great number 
of pioneers in raising two forts, one on each side of the river, directly 
opposite to eadi other, which he planted with cannon, and lined with mus- 
keteers. To prevent the King from taking the alarm, he maintained all the 
same appearances as formerly, of a design to enlarge hi» quarters, and fre'- 
i|uent skirmishes were fought. 

At last, every thing necessary being prepared, the rafts and the boats (of 
which there was a great number at Rouen employed in the river-trade) fell 
down with the ebbing tide, in the evening of the 20th of May ; and, on the 
swoae night, the greatest part of the troops, artillery, and baggage was 
transported. The King perceiving next morning a change in the appear- 
ance of the enemy's camp, sent the baron de Bi]ron to reconnoitre it. The 
baron returned immediately at full gallop, calling out, that the Spaniards 
were 'passing the river. Henry set out without delay, at the head of his 
^valry. When he came in sight, he had the mortification to observe, that 
anly two or three thousand of the Spaniards remained on this side, and 
ib»t they were so skilfully defended by the fort, that he could not approach 
them without sacrificii^ Ui^ lives of many of his troops. He then planted 
bis artillery on a hill which commanded the passage, and the Dutch ships 
came up the river from Qjaillebeuf ; but before the cannon were ready to 
fire, and be^e the Dutch were near enough to do execution, the rear of 
the Spaniards, conducted with much pru<knce by prince Rannucio, the 
duke of Parma^s son, had landed srfe on the other side, and set the boats on 
fire. 

Neither the King nor any of the French nobility had ever suspected 
that such a retreat was possil^e ; and this circumstance, jqined to the na- 
tore of the ground near Caudbec, which concealed the duke of Parma's 
operations, contributed not a little to the fortunate issue of his enterprise. 
Henry had for several days entertained the motit sangaine hopes of gaining 
a. decisive victory, which would probably have given him immediate pos- 
Beasion of his kingdom ; and his mortification now was in proportion to the 
confidence of his former, expectations : it was the more sensible and gaH- 
iag, as his in&ntry was so much eibausted by the hardships of a tedious 
vHnter's campaign, that it was impossible for him at present either to pur- 
sue the enemy, or to renew the siege of Rouen. The duke de Mayenne 
«i^er^ this city with a part of the forces, and the duke of Parma directed 
Ims march towards the Netherlands, where he arrived in a few weeks 
without receiving any molestation by the wayh* 

Wiiile Philip thus kept alive the flames of war in France, he 
^d the good fortune to preserve his Spanish dominions in a state 5JSX*^ 
of undisturbed tranquillity ; and as a -kingdom in this situation ^%ttt. • 
iumtshes few materials for history, hardly any transaction passed 

h B'ArUa, lib. xiii. BeliToglio, part ii. lib. y'u ; and Thaantis, lib. eiii. , 
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in Spain dnnog several veart preceding the present period tbai de*^ 
serves to be recorded ; but in the conrse of tbis year an a&ir hap- 

Pened, whtcb, while it marln the charticter, and shews the secret life of 
hilip, was attended with the most serioas consequences* 
Ha? ing been enga|;ed in a lore intrigne with Anna Meodoza princess of 
Eboli S he had conmiitted the conduct of it to his secretary Antoaio Perez, 
who having freqaent opportunities of conversing with that princess, bad 
become no less enamonred of her than the King ; and it was generally be- 
believed that she had made him a full retam to the passion which her 
beauty had inspired. At the time when Antonio's correspondence with 
the princess was much talked of, Escovedo, the friend and confident of Don 
John of Austria, had arrived from the Netherlands, to solicit the King ftr 
the return of the Italian and Spanish forces ; and finding the secrelaij 
averse to Don John's designs he resolved to take vengeance on hmi» by 
making a discovery to the King of what was reported of Antonio's fiuni- 
miliarity with the princess of Eboli. Philip readily believed this intelli< 
fence, and conceived an implacable resentment against the secretary ; but 
he was animated at the same time with hatred no less implacable towards 
Escovedo ; who, he believed, had fomented Don John's ambition, and 
woold sooner or later engage that prince in s6me desperate enterprises in- 
consistent with his allegiance. Philip resolved to employ one of these 
men as the instrument of his vengeance against the other, and gave a pri- 
vate order to Perez to have Escovedo assassinated. This order was exe- 
cuted without delay, and soon afterwards a prosecution was begun i^iast 
the murderer, with Philip's permission, by the widow and children of 
Escovedo. Philip intended by this measure to remove all suspicions of 
being accessary to the murder. But dreading that Perez might, for bia 
own exculpation, make a full discovery, he wrote biuLseverdietteni with 
his own hand, requiring that he would conceal the order whidi had 
been given him, and assuring him, that a stop should soon be pnt to the 
prosecution. It was stopped accordingly ; and although Perez was fbrtttd 
to come to court himself, he was allowed for some years to transad the 
several branches of public business which had been intrusted to bim, hf 
his deputies or clerks. But no time could assuage the King's neae&tment : 
after six years he commanded him to be tried for malversation in the dis* 
chai^ of his office, and having ordered a fine of thirty thousand ducats to 
be imposed on him, he threw him into prison and loaded him witb chains. 
Perez was ofiered his liberty on condition that he should give upaBtbe 
King's letters relative to the murder of Escovedo. He delivered some of 
them, and was released; but Philip was no sooner in possession of the 
letters, than a new process on account of the murder was commenoed- 
Perez was again thrown into prison, and put to the torture ; and be new 
perceived, that nothing less than his death was intended. With the assis- 
tance of bis wife and friends he escaped and fied to Arragon, hia native 
country, where he expected to avail himself of the rights md privil<9is 
of the Arragonians. Philip no sooner heard of his escape, than be dis- 
patched certain officers after him, who overtook him in the town o£ Ca- 
lataiude ; and having forced him from a monastery, where he bad taken 
refuge, conduced him to Saragossa. When he arrived in that ci^, kt 
appealed to the Justiza, to whom, according to a fundamental law d ibt 
constitution, an appeal was competent from every other judge wholhor 
•civil or- ecclesiastical. • m 

By the Justiza, Perez was lodged in the state prison, rilUil tlio iMfm 
festation, to remain there till bis cause should be tried. But nHlmupt m 
person could legally enter this prison without the special permissioQ of the 
The wife of Ray Gomez dc Silva. ^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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/QgtiiEli)theiiitr^i^Ahiieii«,lieiaDg\riiH#^ 
ifitdtt with« tNKljdf atiDedtiien,ftiid carried «ff Perez tatfeeiprkeQ of 
the Inquisidod. The people, who had eyer hetd aociMtomed to bold the 
person ead au^ierity of tlie Jostixa in tJbM highest FeDeratieB, were ia- 
flaiaied with rage at iliis iod^nttj, and having rises tumiiltiioiidly, they 
rescned Perez (torn tlic in^niaiElors, siMfreuoded the Marquis of Almemir, 
and all#r rei^Kng him as m traitor to the liberty of lus country, maltreated 
him in audi a nmoner, ttot he died soon afterwards of his wounds. 

Perez #aB again lodged in the prison e( state^ and remained tiiere fiir 
seretal months, during which time the gOFemor, or viceroy » ordered thir- 
teen of the principal hiwyecs of SaragoBsa^ to examine whether ^ cause 
belonged more properly to the Justiza, or to the court of inquisittoo* 
After long deliberation they declared, that it would be a violation 4^ the 
liberties of Arragoik, if Perez were tried by any other judge than the Jus- 
tiza ; but afterwards^ being either corrupted or intimidated, they reversed 
th^ sentence, under the pretence, of die prisoner's having held a secret 
eorreii|>oiidence with the king of France, a heretic, and proaoonced that it 
belonged to the inquintion to take cognisance of his cause. 

The Justiza psnd no regard to tibis opinion of the lawyers, but persisted 
in def^ndiilg the privileges of his office, and in refusing to deliver up the 
pridober. Tht viceroy had recourse to force ; and having drawn together 
a great number of the familiars of the inquisition, he broke open the 
state prison, loaded Perez with chains, and was carrying him off in a sort 
mi triumph, when the people arose a second time, and set him at liberty. 
He immediitelv left tim town, and made lus escape into France, where he 
gave uvdfd immiatton to the King with regard to the designs and m^a- 
sures of the court of Spain. 

Philip in the mean time resolved not to neglect the opportunity which 
^s sedition of the Arragoniant afibrded him, to show how little he re- 
fprded those t^ts and privileges of which they had shewn themselves so 
tenacious^ Having formed an army of the troops which were quartered 
in different |yarts of Castile, he gave the command of it to Alphonso Var- 
gas, viA&k instructions to march to Saragossn with the utmost expedition ; 
and to prevent the Arragotiians from preparing for resistance, he gave out 
that this army was intended to assist ^e CatlMhc* in France* The Arra- 
gonians however hating received certain intelligence of his design, began 
to prepare for their defence. Lanusa, the Justiza, having convened the 
principal inhabitants, and read to them a fundamental law of their consti- 
tution, by which it is declared, that they have a ri^t to oppose by force 
the entrance of fore^ troops into Arragon, even timugh the Kii^ hiinself 
should lead thetn, it was decreed with unanimous consent, that coaforma- 
biy to this law they should take up arms on the present occasion, to jM^e* 
^ent the entrance of the Castilians under Vaigas. 

Intimation of this decree was sent to the other cities of the province, 
and the inhabitants of Saragossa repaired in great niimbers to the standard 
of liberty that was erected. But ^ey had no leader of sufficient capaci^ 
to conduct them, and there was no time for the people in odier j^aces to 
come to their assistance. Vargas having arrived much sooner than they 
expected, they were overwhelmed with terror, and threw down their arms. 

Vai^s entered the city without opposition, and cast such of 
their teaders as had not made their escape into prison. Among ^^"1^^ 
these were the duke de Villa Hermosa, the count of Aranda, pattodcMib 
and the Justiza. The two ^rst he sent prisoners to Madrid^ but 
he put the Jastiza publicly to death without either triad or sentence* 
and then confiscated his effects, and levelled his houses with ihe ground ; 
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_ ordering proclamation to be made in the city, that such thoald be the 
punisbment of all those who, like Lannta, should adyentare to dis- 
pute the aathority of the King. 

The people heard this insulting proclamation with unspeakable gxief 
and indignation ; but Uiey were obliged to lament in secret, the min of 
those invaluable rights which they were unable to defend. The palace sf 
the inquisition was fortified that it might serve the purpose of a cteadel ; and 
a strong body of Castilian troops were quartered there and in the town, 
where they remained till the minds of the citizens were thorougUy subdued. 
Philip thought it unnecessary to abolish formally their constitution of go?- 
ernment, as he had given them sufficient proof how insignificant they would 
find it, if they should ever trust to it as a barrier against the encroachments 
of the regal power. 

While this transaction passed in Spain, the duke of Panat, 
^l^aieM or had returned from France to the Netherlands, and from thence 
Fftraiik^ the bad state of his health had made it necessary for him to go 
once more to drink the waters at Spa. In the time of hts Freoeh 
expedition, many of the troops wbicb he had left behind him had matinied ; 
and on his return from Spa, he had the mortification to find, that prince 
Maurice had subdued the two important towns of Steenwich and Coverden, 
although the former of these places had b^en fortified in the strongest man- 
ner, and was defended by a brave and determined garrison of one thousand 
six hundred men. 

The duke's chagrin at these events contributed to quicken the progress 
of his disease, which having baffled the power of medicine, had now reduc* 
«d him so low, that finding himself unable to fulfil the duties of his office, 
he had applied to the King for liberty to retire. 

«is death. ^^^ Philip believing that no other person was so able to brit^ 
his schemes in France to the desired issue, refiised to grant his 
request ; and when he signified his refusal, sent him instructions to return 
as soon as possiMe to the assistance of the League. The duke would not de* 
sert a station which he had filled with so much honour, and resolved to strug- 
gle with his distemper to the last Having by new levies supplied some 
of the vacancies in his army, he went, on the 29th of October, to Arras, 
and there applied with his wonted assiduity to hasten the necessary pre- 
parations for his expedition. The strength of his mind counterbalanced for 
several weeks the weakness of his body. From the vigour which be dis-» 
played, those about him conceived hopes that his death wad still at a con* 
siderable distance. But on tbe third of December, immediately after siga- 
ing some dispatches which had been prepared for his subscription, he ex- 
pired in the forty-seventh year of his age, and the fourteenth of his govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. 

In this manner died Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma, who 
-uA cbftite- ^i^ioig ii^yj. admiration, no less for his political wisdom and sagaci- 
ty, than on account of those more splendid military talents which 
have procured him such distinguished renown. It was by his prudence, 
moderation, and address, more than by the force of arms, that he re-unit- 
ed so great a part of the Netherlands -to the Spanish monarchy ; and if 
Philip had paid the same regard to his opinion on all occasions, which he 
did on some, it is probable that the United Provinces would have been com- 
pelled to return to their allegiance. England might in that case have been 
subdued, and France might have been swallowed up by the exorbitant 
power of Spain. Though it was happy for Europe that Philip, blinded by 
ifettery and ambilion, refused to listen to the counsels that were offer^ 
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him,. yet we must admire thtt superior sagacity and penetration by ^^^ 
which they were suggested. 

The duke of Parma in his youth gave no indications of those extraordinary 
qualities with which nature had endowed him, and men were even disposed 
to think un&vourably of his understanding ; but in the war with the Turks , 
in which he served under John of Austria, the flame of his genius broke 
forth, and burnt afterwards through the whole of his life with unabatiog 
splendour. His person was graceral, his eyes lively and penetrating, his 
manner courteous, his address insinuating, and his temper generous and 
humane. 

His vices, says a respectable Dutch writer k, were those of the age in 
which he lived, or of the court in which he had been educated ; but what 
these vices were, neither this, nor any oUier historian has informed us. 
Be appears not to have possessed that winning simplicity of manners, that 
perfect ingenuity and candour, by which his great rival for military 
Aime, the French monarch, was so eminently distinguished ; yet the Pro- 
testant, as well as Popish historians aeknowledge, that as he was dutiful 
and faithful to his prince, so he maintained the most inviolable fidelity in all 
his engagements with the people of the Netherlands who submitted to hift 
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After the death of the duke of Parma, l^hilip cominitted the 
cii^ goTernment of the Netherlands to coant^Pet^ Ernest of Mansrel^ 



whom he ordered to send an army, without delay, under the com- 
mand of his son count Charles, to the assistance of the League. la 
obedience to this order, Charles immediately began his march with six 
thousand foot and one thousand horse, which was the greatest nuoiber of 
troops that could be spared from the defence of the Netherlands. These 
troops, when joined by those of the duke de Mayenne, composed an army 
of fifteen thousand foot and three thousand horse, of which the duke was 
iBTested with the chief command. 

He began his operations with the siege of Noyon, in which he 
^^f^ exerted himself with extraordinary vigour, and compelled the gar- 
rison to surrender, before the King could arrive to their rehef. 
From Nbyon the troops were led into Lower Picardy, where some incoi^ 
siderable places were reduced. But soon after this success, count Ifuis- 
Teldt with the Spanish army returned to the Netherlands ; and the operations 
of war were interrupted by certain political negotiations, from which PhiKp 
expected to derive greater advantage than from the progress of his arms. 

Having, during several years, wasted the blood and treasure at 
orttieswuM his subjects, in fomenting the war in France, in expectation tf 
i^^ some favourable opportunity of seizing upon the crown, hit pa* 
tience had been tor some time past exhausted ; and he had re* 
solved to make trial, whether it was practicable to realize those alluiB^ 
hopes by which h^bad so long been actuated. With this view his miiit- 
ters had repeatedly requested the duke of Mayenne to summon an asseni* 
bl^ of the States of the League, that it might be known what Cath<^ 
prince they inclined to choose for their sovereign. Mayenne still cheiisk' 
ed the hopes of attaining the sovereignty himself, in some future mora 
favourable crisis ; and he abhorred the thoughts of having the Frendk 
nation subjected to the dominion of Spain. InjQuenced by these motives, 
ke had en different pretences declined for several months complyiof with 
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PUUp's r^qa^t ; but fin^Dg tb»l be would boI be diverted from his ^^ 
porposes tbe dqke had yiel^d to bis iioportwiitj, stfid as UeqteBant 
general of tbt kingdpqi, bad iiaued a summons for the States to meet at 
Paris on (he ti^enty -sixth of Janoary one thousand five hundred and ninety- 
thi'ee. Philip sent the duke of Feria, and Mendoza, an eminent Spanish 
lawyer, tp^tbi« ^sembly ; and he fondly imegiaed, that, by their influence. 
iu»d th^it of the cardinal Piacenza. the Pope's legate, a B)ajori<r^ of tiie 
deputi^ ought be persuaded to abrogate the SalKi law». and tQ place his 
daughter Isabella an the throne. 

But it soon appeared how much bis ministera in France had de^ 
c^ved hinif and been thems^es deceived^ Neither the money 5 pSh^« 
which he had secreUy bestowed to j^rease fte number of bis iustru ^* 
partisa«is, wv tbe annies which he bad e«»p]eyeA at so «rea4 ^n 
expence in their behalf, had produced in any considerable degree the ef- 
fects which he expeotod. Some of the greatest bigetd in^ tibe part;y, and 
aome of the lowest of tb^ people, had i^veq credit to bia psofessiona of 
zeal for religion ; even the eyes oS these men were now evened, aj»d thej 
pen;eived haw little they had been indebted to the friendship of a prince» 
who now diecevered, that bis principal design in assisting them against their 
enemie^f had been tQ take advantage ef their distress, and te r^uce thena 
to the unhappy condition of a province of Spm* Fov it was in this light 
tli^y GQi^idered bis pr<»posal ; ai»d were no lass alarmed at his dentand of 
tbeir crown for laabeUa^ than if be had demanded it for bimsel£ In these 
eentiments the deputies were se^ret^ confirmed by Mayenne* But as both 
lie and they were conscious that they were iitteriy unable to contend with 
liemji if Philip should forsake them, ^ey studied te conceal their aTersioa 
t9 bi^ i^*e{i^a|^ They neither agi?eed tait» nor rejected it ; hut expressed 
tti^ir selicitude with regard to tbe person whom Uie CatheUc King should 
make choice of for his daqg)iter's husband ; and insisted, that in the event 
of her eiec^on, she should not be married to any foreign prince. 
. The SpaQish ministers informed them, that their master had indeed de*- 
sj^^d to g^¥e her in marriage tfy. Ernest archdv^e of Austria » but since it 
W9^ wA %reeable t(^ the Statee, he was wilUngto bestow her upov^ tbe duke 
q£ ^uisek The duke de Mayenne did not expect this concession, and was 
gpe^^t^y diacouf ested wh€^ the Spai^b ministers produced in8truetiens,.eni* 
pp>:i[&eirM9C them ta make it. He w^ s^ng wiUi the preforeece which was 
g^T^c^ ^^ bia nephew before his ion ; and be now secretly resolved to ebe* 
sjtr^^et tbe election of IsabeHa^, tp the utmost of bis, power* Findii^ it ne-* 
c^f a^ however to disguise his sentiments, he affected to be highly pleased 
witit tbaa proposal \ but alleged, that a regard to the honour of his Catholic 
ipaieaty, as well as to tbe safety of the duke of Guise, required that tiate 
otf^^tiee of Isabella should be deferred till an army was asseoii^led, sufficient 
ta overpower her enemies, i^nd to foe her upcm tbe throne* At present 
t^ere waci no army in France able to contend with the king of Navarre, and 
a considerable tin^ must elapse before so great a force as was necessary 
G^Quld be raised* The Spanish ininisters were sensible of the strength of 
this objection ; they likewise kn^w that, without the assistance of Mayebne, 
t^y could not persuade the States to proceed to the election ; and there* 
fore» without great opposition, they agreed to a delay^ In this manner did 
tbe diike de Mayenne, iufluenqed parUy by ambition, and partly by concern 
foF tbe freedom and independence of the kingdom, disapp(^nt for the pre- 
u^n% Philip's plan to enslav^e it ; and other events afterwards happened, 
wJbiqb would have rendered it impossible, even for Mayenne himself, bad 
hf» be€n so inclined, te carry it into execution. 
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jiJJ«»^^ The king of France, who knew the purpose for which the 

'^ ' States'had been convened, though he was in a great measure ig- 



^^Jjj*** norant of Mayenne's views, dreaded violently his concurriDg 
with the Spaniards ; and felt great anxiety with respect to the 
consequences which might follow. For Philip, he beiieyed, would regard 
an election made by the States of the League, though only a small part of 
die kingdom, as a sufficient foundation for his daughter's claim, and would 
employ all his power to support it, whatever prejudice might thence arise to 
his affairs in the Netherlands. On the first opening of the assembly, Hen- 
ry published an edict declaring it to be illegal. And he gave permission at 
&e same time to the Catholic lords of his party, to enter into a conference 
with those of the League ; intending u> prevent the States from proceeding 
to extremities, by affording them the prospect of his speedy conversion to 
the Popish ftith. 

This expedient was in sonie measure attended with the desired effect. 
The nobility of the League, disquieted with the apprehensions of being re- 
duced under the dominion of Spain, and conscious, that, if Philip should 
abandon them, they must soon yield to the King's victorious arms, were 
thrown into extreme perplexity ; and many of them shewed that nothing 
was wanting but Henry's conversion, to determine them to acknowledge 
his authority. This condition however was still as necessary as ever. 
From the long continuance of the war, their religious prejudices were be- 
come unconquerable. With these their sense of honour and consistency 
conspired, and their regard to an oath which they had sworn, never to ac- 
knowledge an heretical prince for their sovereign. They were confirmed 
in their resolution, by the Pope's legate, and by the archbishop of Lyons, 
and other partisans of Spain ; and were still as much determined as ever 
to adhere to their engagements, without regard to any inconveDiencies or 
dangers, to which they might thereby be exposed. 

While the delay of the King's conversion proved an insurmountable oW 
jection against him with the members of the League, it gave the most sen- 
sible uneasiness to such of the Catholics as had espoused his cause. Th^ 
had been induced to remain with him, afler the death of the late King, by 
his promise of embracing their religion. They had often urged him to ful- 
fil this promise. Amidst the hurry of arms, he found it easy to employ ex- 
cuses, with which they had hitherto been satisfied. But their patience was 
now exhausted. They entertained suspicions that he had dealt insincerely 
with them. Though brave and warlike, they were sick of the hardeAnpa 
and fatigues of war ; and they began to hold conferences together, oii^be 
j^ubject of transferring their allegiance to Henry's cousin, the cardinal <^ 
Bourbon. Henry perceived that the critical period was now come, wh^ 
he must resolve either to change his religion, or to forego the crown, and 
expose himself and his Protestant subjects to the fury and vengeance c^ afl 
the Catholics in France, supported by his inveterate enemy the kii^ of 
Spain. Even some of the Protestant leaders were so candid as to acknow- 
ledge, that without embracing the Catholic faith, he would never be able to 
preserve possession of tiie throne ; and they exhorted him to embrace it^ 
if his conscience would permit, as the only means by which they, as well as 
his other subjects, could be saved from ruin. 

Neveir was an ingenuous prince placed in a more distressfiil eitaatlon* 
And never was a virtuous mind assailed by temptations more alluring. For 
he was not impelled only bv ambition, or the desire of securing a great and 
mighty monarchy to himself and his posterity. The desire of deliTmag 
his people from calamities, which we^e become intolerable, co-operated 
wjA hts ambition, and both together put his integrity tp the severest trial 
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Without any longer delay, he invited the Catholic divines throughont 
his kingdom, to come and instruct him in the principles of their religion ; ' 
and having heard them discourse concerning several of the points in dis^ 
pule between the Protestants and them, he declared himself entirely sa- 
tisfied with their arguments, and soon afterwards went to mass in the 
church of St. Dennis, where he read aloud his confession of the Oatholic 
faith, and promised to maintain and defeiid it, against whatever attempts 
might be made for its subversion. 

Henry's conduct on this occasion was very differently interpreted by his 
.cetemporaries, according as they stood well or ill affected to his person, or 
to the religion which he had embraced. It was alleged by some, that he 
had given a convincing proof of his indifference with regard to all religion, 
and that his conversion could be considered in no other light, but as hy- 
pocrisy and grimace. But others more justly observed, that if Henry had 
been capable of so great insincerity as his enemies ascribed to him, he 
would have listened to his interest at a much earlier period, and not have 
90 long exposed himself to the danger of being for ever excluded from the 
throne. That no other satisfactory account could be given of his delay, 
but the scruples with which his regard to truth and his sense of honou^ 
had inspired him. That it was not surprising, that a prince who had pass- 
ed his life amidst the tumults of war, should have been but very imper- 
ifectl^ acquainted with the niceties of theological disputes ; or that his 
opinions in matters of such difficult decision, should have been gradually 
bent to a < compliance with «o great an int4jest as he had at stake. And 
considering how candid and sincere he had ever shewn himself in all his 
conduct, it might justly be supposed that he had still preserved his integri- 
ly» and that his religious sentiments had in reality undergone that change 
which he now expressed with so much seeming seriousness and solemnity* 

Whatever were the real motives of Henry's conduct, it dif- 
fhsed a general joy and satisfaction among his subjects. Worn £ffbct'«of 
out with the miseries o£ so long a war, they exulted at the pros- mvorioni 
pect of peace, though still at some distance ; and being now 
freed from the fascination of their religious prejudices, they could perceive 
and admire those illustrious virtues in the character of their sovereign, by 
which he was so highly qualified to make them happy. 

The Spanish ministers, on the other hand, the cardinal legate, and the 
duke de Mayenne, were greatly alarmed at this event, and still more when 
they observed the reception which the news of it met with among the 
people. They represented it as a political device, intended to prevent 
the election of a Catholic prince. They persuaded a great number of 
their adherents to swear that they would not acknowledge Henry for King, 
Unless his conversion were ratified by the Pope ; and at the same time thej 
employed all their influence at the court of Rome, to dissuade the Pope 
from granting him an absolutioQ. 

Philip was not discouraged from the prosecution of his scheme, 
either by the opposition which it had received from the States of PbiUpitiu 
the League, or by the conversion of the King. He becaipe sen- Sil?^^*^ 
sible however of his error in pitching on the duke of Guise (a 
young nobleman indeed of great merit and moderation, but possessed of 
little power or influence) for his daughter's partner in the throne. This 
error he corrected, and ordered his ministers to acquaint the duke de May- 
enne, that he was now determined to give the preference to his son. In con- 
sequence of this declaration, a negociation which Mayenne had begun for 
reconciling himself to the King, was broken off. That powerful leader 
aod the Spaniards were henceforth on more amicable terras ; and there 
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tm. ^^ '^ longer t&y retMti to ^oobt, tfiit io fulord be wo^M exert him- 
self with vigoar in promotiDg their cleftigag ■• 

But there was mucfh less probability at the present than any 
SttteiTfeit fonner period, that these designs would cter be accomplished. 



Philip, had no general after the duke of Parma's death, qualifisd 
tit enter ttie lists with the kkg of France. His treasury was exhamtsd, 
and eten his credit was reduced so low, that the Genoese, and other Iti- 
lian merchants, from whom he had already borrowed several tnillions of 
money, refused to lend him iby more. His commanders in the Nether* 
lands faad not been able to make the necessary levies. His troops there 
were fewer m number &an they had ever been since the oommencemeot of 
the war ; and yet so great arrears were due to them, that the officers fooad 
it impracticable to maintain their authority. The greatest part of tb^ 
Spanish soldiers in the Low-Countries had, upon their return from France, 
forsaken their standards ; and having elected officers, and a comnaander it 
chief, from among themselves, they had begun to exercise the most op- 
pressive rapacity upon the inhabitants of the southern provincee. 

The example of the Spaniards was quickly followed by tihe italiaiis 
and WadloOns. The people in the open country were plwaderedinihe 
most unmerciful manner. Those dreadful scenes of devasutiod were re- 
newed, which had been acte^ after the death of Requesens ; ami the Fle- 
mings had never soffiBred so much from the enemy, as they now sutfered 
fh>ffi troops engafed to protect and defend them. 

Prince Maurice id the mean time exerted all bis wonted sc- 
SS^^ tivity to improve the advantage which these disorders ^torM 
him, for extending the territories of the States. There was no 
town which the confederates were more desirous of acquiring th«i 6ertrQ- 
denberg ; which, as it lies nearer them than Breda, subjected tt^m Id per- 
petual anxiety for the preservation of that important city ; besides giving 
annoyance to their inland trade, and furnishing the Spaniards with an easy 
entrance into Holland. 

During the winter, Maurice had made diligent preparation for the siese 
of this place ; and early in the spring, he was ready to take the field wiA 
sudii an army as he judged sufficient to insure success, in order to pre^ 
vent the enemy from suspecting his design, he directed his march ftfst ts*- 
wards Sluys and Dunkirk ; aAerwards to Bois-le-Duc and Gnave ; andwhen 
by these feints he had induced count Mansveldt to divide his foreeti he 
turned suddenly to Gertrudenberg. 

Mansveldt, anxious to avoid the reproach to which the loss of a place of 
so great consequence would expose him, drew together all the ftrcei 
which could be spared from the garrisons of the other towns, with an in- 
tention to attempt to raise the siege. Prince Maurice expected this, and 
conducted his operations with the utmost celerity. Not only liia pionemi 
amounting to three thousand, but a great number of his troops were em^ 
]Hoyed day and night in fortifying his camp, both on the side towards the 
town, to prevent the eruptions of the garrison, and on the side towaidi 
the country. And not satisfied with this, he broke down the dyke of ^ 
river,, and laid a great part of the adjacent country under wnter. Mar 
which, having approached the town as usual by trenches, he opened bat- 
teries against it at different places, and kept up a continnal &re tipon it 
from his fleet, on the side towards the river ^ 

« D' A Vila, lib. xi v. Thtlanus, lib. evi. c?il 

b The Maese at Gertrudenberg is more property a branch of the s6a than a iiTer, and ad- 
miu of the largest ihlpt. o r r ^ , er 
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The garrison, consisting of Burgnndians and Walloons, made a ^^^ 
brare and vigorous resistance, and thereby gaye coant Mansveldt 
time to advance to their relief. The coant's army amounted to more than 
double the number of the besiegers ; and he attacked their intrenchments in 
different places, where the inundation permitted hit approach. But Mau- 
rice had constructed his works with so much art, and strengthened them iu 
such a manner with forts and redoubts, at proper distances, that all count 
Mansveldt's attempts proved ineffectual. The count's quarters were at the 
same time greatly straitened by the garrison of Breda, which sallied out 
upon him, and made considerable slaughter among his troops. He found it 
necessary to retire, and Gertrudenbeig soon afterwards capitulated. In 
the garrison there were several of those soldiers, who some years before 
had sold the town to the Spaniards. These men suffered the punishment 
due to their treachery, but all the rest, and the inhabitants of the place, 
received the most advantageous and honourable terms. 

Count Mansveldt had, in order to retrieve his honour, by making reprisals 
upon the enemy, led his army from Gertrudenberg, to invest an important 
fort belonging to the confederates, called Creveceur. But this attempt like* 
wise was frustrated by the celerity of Maurice, who arrived before the 
count's lines were finished ; got between him and the fort, and though great* 
ly inferior in number, obliged him quickly to raise the siege. 

During the rest of the campaign, Mansveldt acted on the defensive ; and 
no other event happened in the Netherlands Ibis year, that deserves to be 
recorded e. 

Although Philip had, after the death of the duke of Parma, ^0,,^,^. 
committed the government to count Mansveldt, he had from the duke of au. 
first intended that the count should resign it into the hands of SMo/th^ 
Ernest archduke of Austria. This prince arrived in the begin- ^**}J5J*™^' 
ning of the year one thousand five hundred and ninety four at 
Brussels ; and was received there with every mark of joy and salis&ction. 
He was a prince of a modest and gentle disposition ; but he possessed not 
the capacity and vigour requisite in the present critical situation of afi&irs. 
Conscious of his want of military talents, he fondly iiattered himself with 
the hopes of prevailing on the revolted provinces to return to their alle- 
giance by argument and persuasion. And with this view he sent an invita- 
tion to the States to appoint ambassadors to treat with him concerning peace. 
But the States rejected his invitation, and accompanied their refusal with 
declaring, '' That as from experience they could not repose any confidence 
in the King of Spain, so they would never enter into any treaty of recon* 
cilement with him ; but would maintain their liberty to the last, and lav 
down their lives sooner than submit to that intolerable yoke from which 
they had been so happily delivere<l." 

If it is true, as the Dutch historians relate, that two murderers were de- 
tected at this time, whom the Spanish ministers had employed to assassinate 
prince Maurice, it will not appear surprising, that this declaration of the 
States, should have contained ei^pressions of resentment ; especially as 
they were now in a much more fiiourishing condition than before, and had 
much less reason than at any former period to dread the power of Spain. 
For Philip, they knew, was still more intent on acquiring the crown of 
France, than on recovering his hereditary dominions ; and was likely to 
waste his strength in that cknmerical attempt, before he could be made sen- 
sible of his folly. 

* BentiToglio and Grotius, lib. lii. 

62 
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ifM. . The sitoatioii of aflfairs io that kingdom became dail^r more an* 
wSufitf favoarable to bis Ttews ; and the kiog't cooTeraioa soon produced 

the happy effects which were expected to arise from k. \ 

,^^^ The citizeas of Meaax were the first who seat him a tender of 

genenrnt their subfldiwion ; not long afterwards, the Parisians opened their 
^^Sgf S^^^ ^^ receive him ; and the example oi the metropolis* which 

bad ever beto the chief strength of the League, was quickly fol- 
lowed Iht Rouen, I^yoDS, aad almost all the other great (owbb in tbe king- 
4om. Henry's condvct was admiraUy calculated to promote that affiectioa* 
ate seal of his suljects, of which he received at this time so many strikiig 
proofs. For several years be had suffered from them the most cruel inju* 
ries and afiroots ; but bis generous spirit, superior to resentment, abborrcd 
the thought of punishing those who were willing to lay down tbeir arms, 
and he received the submission of bis most inveterate enemies, wttb a de» 
gree of goodness and condescension, which, while be won duir hearts, 
determined many others to imitate their example. 

He granted to ad who oubmitted to him, the most favourable terms ; coo- 
firmed their privileges, as if they bad done nothing to forfeit them ; adber* 
ed with ^ inviolable fidelity to his engagements, and puUisbed an edict of 
general indemnity, in order to set the minds of the people every where at 
ease, and to convince tbem that it would be their fault, and not his, if the 
public tranquillity were not speedily restored. 

By these measures, which were equally prudent and magnanimous, the 
strength of the League was reduced so low, that Philip and tbe duke of 
Mayenne might have easily perceived the vanity of their designs. 

It can hardly be imagined, that either the one or die other could 
moS^ ntr ^°y ^g^r seriously entertain the hopes of success. But Jtfay- 
pi^Me^Qting enne was so deeply engaged wit^ the Spaniards, that he komrnot 
^*'' how to extricate himself with honour ; especially as be had 
solenraly sworn, with many others of his party, that he would never sm^bow^- 
ledge Henry for his sovereign till he should receive absolution from tbe 
Pope. And though Philip could qot now be so chimerical, as to expect to 
to procure the crow^or kabeila, yet be could not overcome that im^aca- 
ble hatred, with which he had long t>een animated against tiie FVen^ 
monarch, in whom (judging of Henry from himself) he expected to find an 
irreconcileable and mortal foe. Besides, be was not ignorant of tiie jnsCke 
of Henry's claim to tbe kingdom of Navarre, which Ferdinand tiie ca&olic 
bad wrested from Henry's ancestors by fraud and violence ^ and he coM 
not doubt that this active victorious prince would, as soon as his affiuts were 
settled in France, either attempt to recover bis hereditary kii^dom, or en- 
deavour to procure a compensation for it, by invading the Spanish donunions 
in the Netherlands. 

Moved by these considerations, Philip resolved to continue Ins hostilities, 
and by joining bis forces with those of the duke of Mayenne, to mke 
tnmseif master of as many towns as possible on the eastern frontier of 
France. 

This resolution he communicated to the archduke fimest ; 

^1^1^^ who, agreeably to his instructions, sent count Cbaries of Mans- 

veldt early in the spring to invade the province of Picardj, wM 

an army of between eleven and twelve thousand men. The c<rant lai^ 

9th May. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^° ^^ ^^ CapcUe ; and as he attacked it unexpectedly, 

he soon obliged the garrison to capitulate. 
^ The King had set out from Paris as soon as he received Int^- 
SSSi gence of the siege, but could not arrive in time to prevent flie 

surrender. Having been joined on his marcb^v the dukea Pe 
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Nevers add Boailloo, and fiadifig biraself at the head of a considerable ^ 
armjr^,be resolved to undertake some important enterprise, by which 
he might be compensated for the loss of La Capelle. One of the most 
tiOHMderable towns in that part of the kingdom was Laon, a place of great ex- 
tenty strongly forti6ed, and well provided with everything necessary tosnstaia 
a siege. Tins garrison which was namerons» was commanded by De Boorg» 
one of the bravest officers of the League ; and there was at that time m 
the town, besides a great number of other nobility, the count of Somerivey 
the duke de Mayenne's second son. These considerations, far from dis- 
couraging the king from besieging Laon, were the motives which determined 
hm to invest it, and he carried on his operations against it with his usual 
activity and vigilance. 

The besieged gave him all the annoyance and interruption in their 
powet* ; add in Some sallies which they made, before he had time to cover 
his troopd» he lo^ store than four hundred men. But his anxiety with re- 
gard to the issue of this enter prise, arose principally from the neighbour- 
hood of the Spanish army, which was joined at this time by the duke de 
Afayedney whom Philip, in order to prevent him from entering into an 
iiocomiBodation with the King, had entrusted with the chief command. 

Various motives concurred on this occasion to determine May- 
dime to etert himself with vigour. There was much need of some J^S^ in 
splendid instance of success to support the drooping spirits of '^^^'^ 
his patiy. Laon ivas the most considerable town which remain- "^^ 
ed in his {K^ssession ; and besides his son, and many of his faithful adhe* 
r^dftSy he had leA his most valuable effects in it, as in a place where ther^ 
fvas litUe danger of their falling into the hands of the enemy. He lost no 
tiHie in marclmig to its relief. His army consisted of nearly the same num- 
ber a» that 6f tid King, but being inferior in cavalry, he found it neces- 
sary to stpproach the town on that side, on which there lay a wood or forest, 
where the enemy'if horse could not be easily employed. Henry bad pene* 
tf ated into Im detfigd, and taken possession of Uie wood with a part of his 
troops. . Mayedne at first obliged them to retire ; but the royalists having 
iaunediately received a reinforcement from the camp, returned to the 
charge, and stood their ground for some time with great bravery against 
the SpaifMsh veteranfs. They would hkve been compeUed however to give 
way a second time, if the royal cavalry, whif h had advanced to Iheir re« 
Itef, under the bkrpd «, now miarshal de Bironjiiad not, conformably to their 
t^liant leader's example and command, dismounted from their horses, and 
thrown themselves into the front of the battle. The King hitnsetf soon 
alter cande up wiUi the greatest part of his army ; and if the ground bad 
peltmtted it^ a general engagement would have ensued, but it allowed only 
of skirmishes, which continued with various success till the evening ; when 
Mayenne, dreading that the King might send his cavalry to attack his rear^ 
drew off his forces to a little distance from the wood» 

Although the nature of the ground in this rencounter prevented the 
King from avaiiiAg^ himself of the superiority of his cavalry, yet this supe- 
riority proved afterwards of the greatest use. Mayeone being obliged to 
bring his provisions through an open country from places at the distance of 
several miles, the King sent out hi» horse in numerous bodies to intercept 
his convoys ; and, although the Dnke attempted to bring them under a strong 
guard in the night, someUmies from one place, and sometimes from another ;! 
yet such was ike vigilance of the duke de Longueville> and the marshal de 



d Twelve tkoiMand foot, aki^ two thMtuid biorfls. 

^ His father had been lately klli«d at the siege of fiperaaT' 
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, j^ Biron ,to whom the King gave the charge of iDtercepting theiii,thftt tthnost 
none of them were suffered to escape. These bold adTentarous leaders 
were continually in motion. No guards which Ma jense could spare were 
able to withstand their vigorous attack, and his army was at last reduced 
to so great distress, as made it necessary for him to decamp. He was sea- 
sible how difficult he must find it to retire in the face of a superior army ; 
but if he remained any longer in his present situation, his troops, lie per- 
ceived, must either perish for want, or lay down their arms. 

The duke had hitherto been unfortunate in his enterprises, 
i^uo^* ^^ bis misfortunes had contributed to obscure his fame ; but, on 
this occasion, he gave a conspicuous proof of consummate mili- 
tary skill, as well as of the most unquestionable personal courage and reso- 
lution. His troops, drawn up in the most masterly manner, were every 
where so well prepared to receive the enemy, that the King, who attSK^k* 
ed him with his cavalry, as soon as they began their march, found it utter- 
ly impracticable to penetrate their ranks, whilst Mayenne himself marched 
on foot in the rear, fought on some occasions as a common soldier, and by 
the gracefulness of his person, added to the fortitude which he dispfojed, 
commanded universal admiration. In this manner he advanced slowfy, till 
he reached a narrow defile, where he had planted some batteries of catmon; 
from the dread of which, the King ordered his troops to halt, and suffered 
the duke to pursue his march to La Fere without any farther molestatioii. 

Henry then resumed his operations before the town. Tbe be^ 
mS"" sieged, though deprived of all hopes of relief, persisted for some 
time in their defence ; but at last, finding their numbers greatly 
diminished, they offered to surrender on condition that the garrison and 
the count of Somerive should be allowed to march out with the hoooars cf 
war ; and to this condition the King readily consented, from his desire o£ 
preventing bloodsheds and saving the fortifications of the town. Tbe ca- 
pitulation was signed on the twenty-second of July. The terms of it were 
religiously fulfilled ; and Hedry, far from discovering ill-humour or resent- 
ment for the opposition which he had met with, embraced with ^leasiwe 
the present opportunity of testifying his esteem for the duke de MayeBne, 
by shewing particular marks of respect and kindness to his son. 

So much goodness, united with so much heroism and magna* 
^^dl£^ ^ nimily, had cha^s in the eyes of Henry's enemies that were 
Guise. irresistible. The reduction of Laon, and bis generous treats 

ment of the inhabitants and garrison, were quickly fcrfkiwed 
by the voluntary surrender of Chateau-Thiery, Amiens, and Caaibray. 
The duke of Lorrain, who from tbe beginning had given his assistance to 
the League, chose now to be at peace with a prince, in whose favour for* 
tune, and his own merits, had produced so remarkable a revolution. And 
the duke of Guise, whom tbe Spaniards had tantalized with a glimpee of 
royalty, but had afterwards neglected, moved partly by this consideratk»| 
and partly by his admiration of tbe King, entered into a treaty of recoaci*> 
liation with him ; and having delivered to him the towns of Rheinas, Vitry^ 
Rocroix,' and several other places in Champaigne, he was rewarded by 
Henry with the government of Provence *". 

siege of Gro- I^urji^g the coursc of these events, so adverse to PlriMp^ 
nini!en»jT views in France, prince Maurice was engaged in the naoetinh- 
^^ "' portant enterprise which he had hitherto undertaken, the^^# 

of Groningen. I'hat city, though almost surrounded wMr (bft 

f D^vila, lib. xir. Thtianus, lib. oL Mctfercn, Kk .xta. lleiUvogUo^MD. 1594 rSM(% 
M9itimr»f lib. Ti. - ^ 
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territories of the States, had been preserred till now in its allegiance to 
Philip, by Verdogo, a Spanish officer of great abilities, with whose as- 
sistance the Catholic part of the inhabitants had been able to keep the Pro- 
testants nnder subjection. Jealous however of their liberty, they had 
never consented to admit any Spanish garrison within their walls, but three 
thousand of the citizens, trained to the use of arms, had been inlisted in 
the King's service for the defence of the town, while nine hundred of his 
foreign troops were permitted to take up their quarters in the suburbs. 

Maurice had long meditated the reduction of Groningen, not only be- 
cause it would be of itself an acquisition of great value to the confederacy, 
but because it was the only place of consequence in those parts under the 
Spanish dominion, and furnished an easy entrance to the Spaniards into the 
northern provinces. Much pains had been taken, and great exertions 
made by Verdugo for its security. Many bloody rencounters had passed 
between him and the forces of the States, in which, from the smallness of 
his numbers, and not from the want either of bravery or conduct, he was 
generally unsuccessful ; and Maurice, powerfully seconded in all his ope- 
rations by his cousin count William of Nassau, had at length reduced. 
Verdugo to the necessity of quitting the province, and had made himself 
master of almost every pass by which the citizens could receive assistance 
or supplies. 

They had not neglected to inform the archduke of the imminent danger to 
which they were exposed. At their request, the emperor of Germany had 
transmitted to Philip a representation, importing, that although they desired 
nothing so much as to maintain their allegiance, and had preserved it long 
amidst much greater hardships and difficulties than any of his other subjects 
bad endured, yet if the army were not immediately sent to their assistance, 
they would soon find it necessary to open their gates to the enemy. Philip, 
far from disregarding their application, made them the most gracious and 
flattering reply ; and sent orders to the archduke to postpone every other 
object in the Netherlands to the relief of Groningen. But the greatest 
part of his forces were at this time engaged in the war in Picardy ; and 
the remainder having mutinied against their officers, on account of their 
want of pay, refused to obey the governor's commands. 

Prince Maurice therefore applied to the prosecution of the siege, with 
very little apprehension of meeting with any interruption from the Spa- 
niards, although, agreeably to his usual cautious maxims, he fortified not 
only his quarters, but likewise the several passes which led to them from 
the southern provinces. By beginning to open his trenches at a distance 
from the town, the siege was somewhat retarded, but he thereby prevented 
the loss of men which would otherwise have been sustained. On the third 
of June his batteries were unmasked, and soon afterwards all the outworks 
were laid in ruins. The besieged, alarmed with the rapidity of his progress, 
called the foreign troops, which were quartered in the suburbs, to their 
assistance. The defence was conducted tor several weeks with the highest 
spirit and intrepidity, and much blood was spilt. But Maurice having blown 
op a ravelin, which was one of the principal defences of the place, the 
courage of the inhabitants began to fail, and there was nothing to be heard 
but complaints of the ingratitude of the King, in thus abandoning to their 
enterprising enemy a people so distinguished for their attachment and 
fidelity. 

Their chief magistrafte. Van Balen, who had long been secretly averse 
to the Spanish government, improved with great dexterity the opportunity 
which their present temper afforded him. He studied to confirm them in 
their sentiments of the King's ingratitude : he represented to them the 
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IM4 ^^^^ ^^ flattering themselves with the hopes of" relief from a prince, 
who was more iotent upon <:oD4ueriDf the domiDions of others, than 
providing for the securitj of his owd. He painted in strong coiourd the mise* 
ries which they must suffer, if either the siege were to be prolonged, or the 
town to be taken by assault ; and by expatiating on the advantages which 
would accrue to them from acceding to the union of Utrecht ; he endea* 
▼oured to make them sensible* that if freedom from a fore%n yoke was an 
object to be desired, it was infinitely more for their interest to submit to 
the generous^ enemy, who now besieged them, than even to be deUvered 
from the siege. 

These exhortations made the desired impression even upon the mindB of 
those who were most attached to the Catholic religion* That attachnS^ 
bad been long their only tie to the Spanish goyernment ; and it was over- 
come at this time by their iad^ation on account of FhUip'S negligence ia 
providing for their defence, joined to their desire of participating of that 
civil liberty, which had proved the source of so much presperity and hap- 
piness to the confederated provinces. 

A deputation of the principal inhabitant! was set&t to treat of 
otoob«ca a surrender ; and the prince, Without he^atioi^ granted Aetf 
SS^Mm^ the most advantageous terms. The city of GroningeA was de^ 
clared to be henceforth a member of the union of Utrecht^ AH 
the exemptions and ancient privileges of the inhabttants were confirmed ; 
the civil government of the place. was allowed to remain on the ssmie fod' 
ing as before, and liberty of conscience was established, with this restrio- 
tion, that no other religion but the reformed should be pubticly exercised. 
The citizens, on the other hand, engaged to acknowledge the su^eme aa- 
thoriiy of the States ; to submit to the general laws of the union ; to con* 
trib«^e their share of the public expeaces ; and to admit such a garrisoa 
into the town as the States should judge necessary for its security* The 
ibreign soldiers were permitted to depart with their arms andbaggagft* Ttift 
capitulation was signed on the 23d of Jaly ; and on the same day ]^niice 
Maurice entered the town. He remaioed in it for scmie time till cerUia 
articles of the capitulation were executed, after which, having committod 
the government to his kinsman, couat WtlliMb of Nassau, he set out for the 
Hague s. 

Matinyof While Philip's power suffered so great a dimiButio& 'm tte 
the Spanish northern provinces, his affairs in BrahanI were daily mofeaad 
^SJi^**" more involved in disorder and confusion^ The archduke had^ 
with the utmost difficulty, raised money to satisfy the WaliaoA svl 
Spanish mutineers ; but no sooner had these men returned to their Mft 
than the Italians, to whom the same arrears wete due, reserved to tnnilny 
the same means to effectuate their payment. Many of the officers < 
red with the private men in forming this resolution, atid they pat it f 
in execQtion, by seizing on the town of Sichea, where a part of their i 
ber had been stationed. They were joined by soldiers from all the fpm- 
sons in the neighbourhood, who continued flocking to themf^ tiH they amwat* 
ed to two thousand horse and foot. 

Not satisfied wit^ laying the country roaiid the towa «ader 
The moiiaeert contribution, they spread themselves over the provusee,, mde 
fii2!dM? ^ excursions to the yery gates of Brussels, where the g^vemapr 
resided, and plundered the people with as much cmel^af if 
they had beei^ engaged in oped war. Th« governor having tried the uil lW i i 
of pfrsuasion without effect^ resoked to employ force to veduce^tibpi ; 

t Meteren, Ii>. zvil BentivogfiOi part ffi, lib. L Gi^otKi^ Vb. iUL 
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aod for tbi3 purpose bo sent tbe Spasifih troopg wbicb be bud lately 
pacified, und^r Lewis de Vejasco, to beiiiege Sicben. In tbe begin* *'*^' 
famg of this sedition, prmce Maurice bad mad^ tbe mutineers an offer of 
shelter and protection in tbe territories of tbe States, and tbey readily 
agreed to accept this offi^r in case tbey should find it necessary ; but inform- 
ed bim, that tb^y would defend themselves iii Bicben as long as tbey were 
Me, against the ^aniards. Tbey accordingly did so, and made several 
deaperate sallies, in wbicb many on both sides were rfain. Finding bow«- 
ever that tbe place was too weajc to be long defended against an enemy ao 
xnucb auperior in number, they retired under tbe forti^tions of Breda 
^d San Gertrudenberg, where provisions were sold to them by tbe sub- 
jects of the States. Tbe intention of Maurice in this sii^ular 
treatment of an enemy, was only to prolong tbe term of their dis- **'* °w*^v«^ 
obedience. He made no attempt to pers^ji^^ tbem to enter into tbe service 
of tbe confederacy, biit gave permission to tbe arcbduke to aeod an ambat- 
aador to treat with them ; and when, after a tedious negociatioQ^ they had 
agreed to take up their quarters in Tirlemont, and to remain tbere till tbetr 
demands were satisfied, without renewing tbeir bostibties, Maurice readily 
allowed them to depart. They required a Spanisb nobleman to be given as 
a hostage for tbe fulfilmenct of the governor's promises ; and so great was 
the disorder of tbe King's finan4:;es at this period, that these troops were 
suffered to remain inactive at Tirlemont lor near a year before tbeir ar- 
rears were paid'*. 

Before tbe expiration of this term, tbe governor was seized witb j,^^ ^ 
a hectic lever, of wbicb be died on Umr twentieth of February, E»wtj 
in tbe forty-second year of bis age. He named tbe count of Faemw 
Fuentes for bis successor, and his choice was soon after ratified aamedgt. 
by tbe King. This nobleman having been sent into the Nether- ^'*'™"^ 
teads a little before tjbe death pf tbe duke of Parma, had, agreeably to Pbi- 
Up's instructions, during tbe government of count Mansveldt and Uie arch- 
duke, possessed a principal sbare in tbe administration. By bis advice, or 
more properly by bis authority, count MansveUt bad published a barbarour 
edict, commanding all prisoners to be put to death ; and ordering the King's 
troops, who, in tbeir excursions into tbe territories of the States^ bad been 
satisfied for several years past witb levying contributions, bencefortb to 
toy w*gte tbe country with fire and ^sword. / 

Tbe States, in return, pubHsbed a manifesto, in wbicb tbey expressed 
* tbeir abhorrence of this barbarity ; but at tbe same time declared, that if 
tbe gj^vernor did not recal bis edict again^ a certain time, they would re- 
taliate tbe cruelty which it prescribed upon tbe troops and subjects of tbe 
King. This measure bad been urged by Fuentes, en the pretence of 
•bortening tbe duration of the war, altkough the experience of bis kinsman,, 
tbe duke of Alva, might have convinced him, that, considering the strength 
to which tbe confederacy had attained, it would serve only to increase tbe 
calamities of tbe war, and to render it perpetual. Count Mansveldt came 
soon to be sensible, that these must be the consequences, and either revok- 
ed bis edict, or gave orders to prevent it from being carried into execution. 

Fuentes however still continued to exercise an unlimited in- 
fluence in the government. The Flemish nobility complained J/5J*^ji 
biibterly, as in the time of cardinal Granvelle, of the insignifi- oUbBab)^. 
oance to which they were reduced, and before tiie death of the 
archduke tbey bad ^ven some striking proofs of tbeir discontent This 
discontent mm greatly heightened wbiP the count was appointed governor; 
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icM. *^®y ^^^ *^^^ ^^^ ^*^^® sincerity there had been in those soothii^ pro- 
mises which the King had made them some years before, when they 
consented to the retam of the foreign troops. They perceived how little 
trust and confidence he reposed in them, and were sensible at last of the 
troth of what the prince of Orange had so often told them, that, by their 
agreement with the duke of Parma, they would reduce their ^country to 
the miserable state of a province of Spain. The duke d'Ars^chot and 
count Charles of Mansveldt, who had reason to eipect to have been pre* 
ferred before Fuentes, would not submit to the indignity put upon them, 
but resigned their employments, and left the Netherlands. The duke 
d*Arschot died afterwards in Venice, and count Mansveldt in Hungary, 
where he commanded the emperor's army against the Turks. 

Fuentes in the mean time entered upon the exercise of his 
y^gy^P office, and notwithstanding the prejudices which the Flemings 
seem justly to have entertained against him; he soon discovered 
that his abilities were not unequal to the charge with which he 
invested. He applied with great success to quell the mutinous spiht 
of the army, and in a few months put it upon a much more respectable 
footing, both as to disciphne and numbers. 

Philip had greater occasion now than ever for abilities and 
mSSw^^ vigour in the person to whom he committed the government of 
IJgJ^*^ the Netherlands. The league in France was about to expire, 
notwithstanding his exertions to prevent it ; and the French 
monarch, being firmly seated on his throne, declared war against him, pro- 
hibiting all commerce with his subjects, and granting liberty to the French 
to invade and plunder, and take possession of whatever dominions belonged 
to the crown of Spain. 

This measure was condenmed by many, as being bigblj ioex- 
SS^ pedient at the present juncture, on account of the exhaixsted state 
to which his kingdom was reduced by the long continuance oC the 
civil wars, and no person was more sensible of the strength of this ob- 
jection than the king himself; but be believed that, in the present temper 
of the Catholic king, peace could not be obtained from him upon honoara- 
hie terms. He was persuaded, that war with the Spaniards must of ne- 
cessity continue some time longer ; and he thought, that as nothing would 
contribute more to extinguish the flames of civil discord than a foreign 
war, it would be easier to interest his Catholic subjects in the proseciition^ 
of it, if it were regarded as a war between the crowns, to which political 
motives had given birth, than if it were sufiered to remain on its presQikt 
footing, "und considered as carried on by Philip for the sake of reli^D* 
It is not indeed improbable, that personal animosity added force to these 
incitements. Philip had ever treated Henry in the most contemf^eoi 
manner ; and under the mask of religion, had endeavoured first to exclnde 
him* and afterwards to expel him from the throne. Henry detested diat 
artifice and duplicity in Philip's character, of which, in his late attempt to 
procure the abohtion of the Salic law, he had given such incontestiUe 
evidence ; and the terms in which his declaration of war was expressed, 
demonstrate, that resentment had, on the present occasion, a consideraUe 
influence on his conduct. 

Philip's answer to this declaration was perfectly conformable to liii 
character. All his interferences in the aflairs of France had proceedad{> 
he said, from his concern for the prosperity of the people, and the fiec«* 
rity of the Catholic faith ; and he declared, that his intention now waMlbt 
t© enter into war with the crown or nation of France^ but only to pene- 
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vere in protectiog the trae Catholics of that kiDsdom from the op- ^^ 
presflion of the prince of Beam and his adherents <. 

Both kin||;8 had been enployed, before their declaration of -^^^^ 
war, in preparing for the recommenoement of hostilities ; and arthenntf. 
Henry, besides his domestic preparations, had entered into a treaty 
of alliance offensive and defensive with the United Provinces. Agreeably 
to an article of this treaty, the States sent a body of horse and foot, 
under Philip, count of Nassau, to invade the province of Luxemburg. 
Their enterprises were for some time attended with success ; but Fuentes^ 
having dispatched the brave Verdugo with superior forces to oppose them, 
they were obUged, after several rencounters, to quit the province ; and 
were soon after recalled, and stationed near the frontier of Brabant, 
where it was expected they would be of equal service to the French mon- 
arch, by detaining the Spaniards in the Netherlands. 

The army of ^^ States however, even after it was joined hy 
these troops, was not able to furnish full employment to those which ouSSbl 
the governor had prepared. He left an army under Mondragoue 
to check the progress of prince Maurice, and set out himself for Picardy 
with the rest of his forces. His first enterprise was the siege of Catelet, 
of which he made himself master in a few weeks, though it was strongly 
fortified, and bravely defended by the garrison. 

' Ddring this siege, Fuentes had reason to flatter himself with the ^^^ 
hopes of acquiring possession of the castle and town of Ham without ooownMi 
Uoodshed. The castle was held by an officercsdled d'Orvilliers, and yg^^^ 
the town by his half brother, whose name was Gomeron. These two 
men had been violent partisans of the league, and the latter resolved to de- 
liver the town to the Spaniards rather than to the king of France, but he de- 
manded from Fuentes a reward of twenty thousand crowns for the town, and 
a still higher reward, if he should prevail upon his brother (which he engaged 
to do^ to deliver lip the castle. The count readily agreed to these terms, and 
paid him the twenty thousand crowns upon his admitting a thousand Spanish 
troops into the town ; but required Gomeron himself and his two younger 
brothers to remain with him as hostages, till the castle likewise should be 
put fnto his possession. To this Gomeron consented, from a fond per- 
fluasion that his brother would imitate his example, rather than expose him 
and his other brothers to the resentment of the Spaniards, especially as 
their mother was in the castle, whose intreaties he expected d'Orvilliers 

?^Oald be unable to resist. But d'Orvilliers chose rather to abandon his 
rothers to their &te, than betray his charge to the enemies of his coun- 
try ; and he admitted the duke de Bouillon into the castle, with a nume- 
rous body of the King's troops, who attacked, the Spaniards in the town, 
and either put them to the sword or took them prisoners. The mother 
of Gomeron, now trembling with anxiety for her children's preservation, 
came to Fuentes, and represei^ted, that d'Orvilliers repented of what he 
bad done, and was willing to deliver the casUe to him, if he would come 
himself with his army to receive it. The count believing her r^resenta- 
tion to be true, the more readily as she herself seemed entirely convinced 
of the truth of it, advanced with his forces towards Ham ; but finding that 
the mother had been deceived, and that, in order to avoid her importunity, 
d'Orvilliers had left the place, and resigned his government to another^ 
be was inflaiped with rage, and put Gomeron to death in presence of the 
army. This unhappy man did not perhaps deserve so Severe a punish- 
mec^from the hands of Fuentes ; but it was due to the treachery and 
egrafious folly into which his avarice bad betrayed him k. 

« iy*Afihi, m*. xir. k BentitogUo, part iB. lib. 8. 
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f^,. From Httifi tbtf ioMt coBdkicted Ui tipopi) after diaj had rested 

ggcjf lome days, to lat siege to Doorleni. This town beieg sear the 
^"''^ frontier of the j^etberlaods, was ttrongW fortified aod garnsened 
by a eoDilderable tttrtober of select troojpe. Stul howeyer it wag necei- 
iary , in order to preTeet it from hJUkog into the eoeBqr's hands, that the gar- 
rison should be aogibedted ; and do sooner had the marsbeh BouiUon and 
Villara, whom the King had sent to watch the notiobs of the ^aish ansy, 
heard thft Donriene waa inrestedt than they assembled all the troope in the 
^Mighboorhood, aflionnfhig to a thoosand ibot and fifteen hundred bone, 
and adraneed towards ^m town^ In hopet of being able to forae their wa^y 
diroof^ the enemy 'e entrenchtnetrtt ; hot Fnentea having received mtel- 
figence of their des^n, left a part of his fbrces toguard his treochea^ and 
marched out with the rest^ in ofder of batHe, to an adyao^eom aitaatioa 
at a little distance from the totm* When the dnhe o£ BomUon obBerted 
Fnentea so weH prepared for hia defence, he connaelled marafaml Yillars to 
Mtke ; but that intrepid general^ wheee courage was ever too arifent and 
impetnoM, re/baed to comply, and still continued to advance, tiU hl« troops 
wer^ almost surrounded by the dpaniards. A desperate imd bloody battle 
ensued ; in which, ft^om their gl«at inferiority in* respect of nnmber, the 
French were dlmost entirely cut to pieces, Vulars himself wna slain, and 
the cavalry, after great lose, were obl^d to retire. 

During the combat, the garriaon salhed out upon the troope whidi had 
been left to defend the camp and trenchei ; but through the wiae. precau- 
tion which had been taken, the Spaninrds proved victorioua ; and Fuenta 
resumed, with fresh spirit and vigour, the operations of the siege. Amoi^ 
the besieged there w^re more than three hundred gentiemen, who insj^ffed 
the garrison with the aame gen^oua spirit by which they themselvea wei« 
actuated, and defended the town for several d^ys with extraordkitfy courage 
and resolution. Bot their skill and conduct were not equal to the bravery 
which they diiplayed. In an assault on the thirty-first of Jufy thej were 
overpowered by the asaailants, and almost tbe whole garrison^ ammnlnig 
to more than a thousand asen« with their govenKNr the count of Ditian, were 
put to the sword. 

Fnentea, emboldened by his success, resotved next to lay liege 

cSHSlj. ^^ Gambray ; the reduction of which was the principal el^edof 

his preeent expedition. 

This important city had been wrested from the Spaniards, aa w t 
related, by the duke of Anjou ; and Anjou had bequeathed it to faisa 
Catherine of Medicis, by whom a French gentleman of ^e name ef Bn- 
lagny had been appointed governor both of the town and citadel. Bakgpif, 
taking advantage of the troubles in France, hjfd for several yeara adwi^ 
lodged no superior ; and as he had studied to maintain son^e degredi of 
neotrality betfseen the contending parties^ he had been suffered to aaftna 
ftoverekn both of the city and its territory* But apprehend^* ^ler Ae 
discommnre of tiie League, that it was necessary for him to make a finite 
either of the kii^ of France or Spain for his pitoteclor, he agreed tift IK- 
knowledge his dependence on the French BBonarch, on con^oft, tihat ke 
Should be permitted m enjoy under him possession of the sof«r«|i||ki^, 
with the title of ^e prince of Csmbray ; and to these terms HeMy «a 
more readily consented, as^he dreaded, that H he rejected them, the^ WmU 
be granted by the king of Spain. « 

Bal^y, beif^ thus confirmed in his possession, spared no ejipeaM^ir 
pains in strengthening the fortifications of the place. Thegarf^Oft <^40*^ 
ed to three thousand foot and sk hundred horse, the greatest pH'«f 
which were Freneh troops ot the most unquettlonaUe bravery. lEkie 
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town vras itr<mg, «id it wae utM fitmidicd wtk nditarj ttorei and 
provistone. 

Determined by tfaeie conttdenition«, some ef the priiicipftl officers in the 
Spanish amj edde^voared to persuade the coimt d^ Faentes to reUnqnish 
his design, by representtag, that before he coold accomplish tt, either the 
winter season would overtake him, or the French monarch, being dtsen** 
gaged from his enemies in other quarters, would arrire wid» a sapertor 
army, and attack him after his troops were diounishtiig in namber, and 6X<- 
hansted with the operations of the siege ; bat Faentes, ambitions to dis^ 
tinguish his administration by so important an acquisition, and elated by ttaui 
success with which his enterprises bad been hitherto attended, refiised to 
listen to these remonstrances ; and, baring receired a great aogmentation of 
Ibrces from the neighbouring proiinces, he bega» his operations witheuf 
delay. They were carried on with- a degree of skill and yigoar which 
would have reflected honoar on the greatest generals of the age ; and not- 
withstanding the most intrepid defence, condocted with much (Hrudence by 
the celebrated xle Vic, whom Henry had sent with a reinforcement of 
tmops to the assistance of the besieged, the count opened his batteries in 
a few weeks so near the town, that some of its principal defences were 
destroyed, and a great part of the wall was laid in ruins. Still howevec 
his success was doubtful. He encoootered the most dkcouraging difficulties 
i^ furnishing his troops with -provisions ; and nothing but the most un\ 
eonqoeraMe resolution, added to the dread of tarnishing the ^ory which 
he had already acquired, could have prevented him from abimdoning his 
attempt. 

But he was saved from that mortification, by the inhabitants 
of the town, who having been long accustomed to the mild ad* S^l^^b, 
mtaistratioa of their arddnshops, had borne with ettreme im* &B«MMni, 
patience the haughty imperious behaviour of Ealagny ; and had 
teen dmost reduced to despair, by the extortion, rapine, and insoieace of 
his wi^, by whom he suffered himself to be entirely governed. The citi- 
aiens had secretly sent a deputation of their nomber to the French monarch, 
iotreating him to deliver them from the yoke of their oppressor, and offer* 
tog on that condition to submit to his authority, and to receive a garrison of 
hie troops. But through the Influence of the famoas QabriieUe d'Etrees, 
whom Balagny had gained over to his interest, Henry not oidy refused to 
comply with their request, but confirmed Balagny ia his usurped an* 
tbority. 

The inhabitants, inflamed now with reaeotment against the King, as well 
as against Balagny, resolved to embrace the first opportunity of putting 
themselves under the dominion of their former master the king of 8paia ; 
and they were confirmed in their resolution, bv the numerous ecclesiastics 
ta the town, who hoped by thie measure to effectuate the re-establisbmeal 
of the archbishop, whom Balagny had expelled. Harmg formed their plan* 
they delayed the execution of it, till Balagny and I>e Vic were wholly oc* 
capied in taking measures against an assault, which they believed to be ia* 
tended by the Spaniards. At that time they ran to arms, and made tbfirn^ 
selves masters of one of Uie gates of the citjr. De Vic, Bdagny, and hit 
:wife, spared no pains to divert them from their purpose, but all their endea- 
vours proved ineffectual. Two of the principal citizens were immediately 
•ent to Fuentes, with an offer to surrender the town on the i(A\6mmg con^ 
ditions, to which he readily agreed : That the soldiers shouU hereatrainel 
fro^ plunder : That sJl past offences should be fofgivea : That the 
citizens should enjoy their wonted privileges, and the archbishop be re^ 
stored to his ancient jurisdiction and astfaority. 
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^^^ The gtrrison immeditlely retired iDto the citadel, where they ex- 
pected to have been able to defend theoMeWes for a considerable time. 
Bat having found, upon searchiog the magazines, that there was hardlj 
provisions enongfa to support them for three days, they agreed on the first 
sammoBS to capitulate. The wife of Balagny had reduced thenri to this 
necessity, by sellii^ at an exorbitant price, without her husband's knoirf- 
dge, the provisions which had been laid up in store. 

During the siege, this woman had discovered a degree of spirit, <:apaci- 
ty, and courage, above her sex ; but being unable to bear the conacioos- 
ness of that egregious folly into which her avarice had betrayed her, and 
which was now attended with consequences so fatal to her ambition; she 
was overwhelmed with anguish and despair ; and refusing to take either 
medicioe or food, she died miserably, before the citadel was deliYered to 
the Spaniards. 

The capitulation was signed on the seventh of October, and the garrison 
marched out with all the honours of war upon the ninth ; immediatdly 
after which, Fuentes having stationed five hundred Spaniards in the citadel, 
and two thousand Germans in the town, set out for the Netheriamfe with 
the rest of his forces, and put them into winter-quarters in Flanders, 
Artois, and Hainault^ 

. The reader will not suppose that the active spirit of tiie 

Borgad^. French monarch could be unemployed during the coarse of these 
disastrous events. He was deeply ajQfected by the loss of tiie im- 
portant towns which had been conquered by Fuentes, and would hav e 
marched in person to their relief, had he not believed that his pres^^e 
was still more necessary in another part of his dominions. For P.hdip 
having resolved to prosecute the war with vigour in different quarters at 
the «ame time, had ordered Velasco, the constable of Castile and goTemor 
of Milan, to lead an army of ten thousand men into Boigundy ; and these 
troops were, upon their arrival in Franche Compte, joined by the duke de 
Mayenne with a thousand foot and four hundred horse. T^ army was 
greatly superior to any which marshal Biron, who commanded in these 
parts, could assemble to oppose it ; and Henry dreaded that the proraK^e 
of Burgundy would be speedily over-run. Having therefore sent iwdess 
to his troops in different parts to follow him, he set out himself at the iMid 
of one thousand eight hundred horse and foot, with an intention to harass 
the enemy, till the rest of his army should arrive. 

The Spaniards had passed the Saone, and ad vanced ea fiur 
ni^^^ ^ Fontaine- Fran9oise, when Henry attacked them OAdmr 
march, with a degree of impetuosity and ardour that fitted 
Velasco with astonishment; The King was bravely supported oe ttis 
occasion by the marquis de Mirebeau, the count de Gramont, and optesal 
others of his nobility ; but above all, by the intrepid Biron, who AwM 
long afler he was covered with the blood that flowed from a wound sriMi 
he had received in the beginning of the engagement. The King, bjr his 
exhortations, and still more by his example, inflamed his troops ta a degvae 
of madness. At the head of his squadrons, he plunged sword in haad into 
the midst of the enemy, broke through their ranks, and threw thetrvan 
into confusion. 

Had Velasco ordered his whole army to advance, it is impossible tot 
Henry must have been surrounded and overpowered. But his coor^eea 
thu occasion supplied the want both of caution and of numbers. V^ave. 
intimidated by the unexampled boldness which he had seen display ed»^pwe 
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orders for a retreat, and Idl tiie Kiog io poosestioo of the field of bat- ^^ 
tie. Early next moraing he repassed the Saone, notwithstaDdkig the 
earnest remonstrances of the duke de Mayenne, who had procured certain 
intelligence of the strength of the enemy. Mayenne then intreated Velasco 
to leave him a part of the forces to raise the siege of Dijon, which had been 
invested by a party of the royalists, and to enable him to defend snch other, 
towns on this side of the river as were still in his possession. But this 
likewise the Spanish general revised, and continued to retire till he reach- 
ed the town of Gray ; where he fortified his camp in the strongest manner, 
with a resolution to act only on the defensive, in case the royal army should 
advance; 

Velasco, who was utterly unpractised in the military art, appears 
to have been strongly actuated with a dread of the superior skill ^^^^^ 
and bravery of the King: But the duke de Mayenne likewise per- stevenB* 
ceived} in his conduct towards kim^ pn this occasion, manifest k^.^^ 
symptoms of diffidence and distrust. This the Duke could not 
help attributing to Valasco's instructions from the court of Spain ; and he 
could not doubt, that through the ill offices of the Spanish miollsters in 
France > Philip had conceived some fresh jealousy of his designs. He was 
therefore thrown into great perplexity, while he believed that he should 
ere long be abandoned by the Spaniards, as he had already been by most 
of his adherents in France ; and could hardly suppose that now, when his 
power was reduced so low, he would be able to obtain advantageous condi- 
tions from the King. AAer long deliberation, he formed the resolution of 
going to Madrid, to justify his conduct to Philip against the misrepresenta- 
tpons of his ministers. But he was saved from that fatal step, by the in- 
vincible goodness of the French monarch, who, having been informed x>f 
his distress, sent Lignerac, a friend and confident of the Duke, to assure 
him of his esteem, and to inform him, that he was still ready to receive him 
into favour, and to grant him the most honourable terms. 

Henry did not require an immediate submission from him, because the 
Duke had oflen declared, that he would never acknowledge his authority 
till the Pope should grant him absolution ; but he desired that he should re- 
tire to Chalons, one of his own towns, and wait there for that event, in 
full confidence that no advantage should be taken in the mean time, eiUier 
of himself or his adherents. 

Mayenne, who knew with how much safety he might rely on Henry's 
promise, and was deeply penetrated witl^a sense of the generous offer 
which had been made to him, accepted of it without hesitation, and lefl th^ 
Spanish camp. 

Soon af^er this agreement, Henry advanced to the banks of the Saone 
with a resolution to transport his forces, consisting of seven thousand foot 
and two thousand horse, into Franche Compte, where Velasco lay in- 
trenched. In spite of the troops which had ' been planted to dispute his 
passage, he forded the river about thee miles below the town of Gray, and 
then led his army towards the enemy ; but finding their intrenchments too 
strongly fortified to be attacked with any probability of success, he turned 
aside, and began to lay waste the country, or to levy cototributions from the 
inhabitants. Velasco remained still within hfs camp. At length the Swiss 
Cantons, as friends and protectors of the people of Franche Compte, in- 
terposed their influence. At their desire, the King readily desisted from 
his depredations and having led back his troops into his own dominions, he 
resolved to march as soon as possible, to the frontiers of the Netherlands. 
He was in daily expectation, at this time, of receiving the Pope's xiiepoie 
absolution, which had been much longer delayed than he expect- gnmt 
ed, through the violent opposition of the Spanish ministers at ^^^^ 
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^^^ Rome ; but Olemeot, now percoiriag that H«irf wai firmly ettaUMi* 
ed 00 the Uirooe, and dreadiog tbat by a longer delay he mi^t ex* 
haott his patience, and proToke bim to throw off hU allefiance to tbe Holy 
See, resolved to mn tbe risk of giving offence to FbiHp, and on tbe 16tk 
of September pronounced the sentence of absolotion. This event gave 
inexpressible joy to all tbe true Catholics of France ; and the treaty of 
agreement, which had been begon with the dnke de Mayenne, was soon after 
bronght to the desired condnsion. Snch other members of the League at 
had not already snbmitted, imitated the example of their leader. Intenuil 
peace was every where established, and Henry had leisure to apply his 
whole attention to the Spanish war ^. 

The transactions in the Netherlands this year were less im- 
ffSl g^ portant and interesting than in any (atmet campaign since the 
inii. commencement of the war, which was principally owii^ to tbe 

governor's prudent choice of tbe vigilant, experienced Mondra- 
gone, as commander in chief of the forces during bis absence* About the 
middle of July, prince Maurice besieged the town of Groll ; but H<mdra» 
gone, hifring augmented his army, by making draughts from the garrisosis of 
the neighbouring towns, advanced towards him with so mnch celerity, Uiat 
not having had time to complete his entrenchments, Maurice was obUg^to 
raise tbe siege. The two armies lay long in sight of each other ; and as 
they were nearly equal in strength, and both generals exerted an equal de* 
gree of vigilance and circumspection, they e&ctualiy prevented one ano* 
ther firom undertaking any important enterprise. 

There were frequent skinnisbes with various success ; but tbe otAj oae 
vrhich deserves to be mentioned was a rencounter near tbe river Lippe» 
where Maurice ordered count Philip de Nassau, with five hundred bme, 
to lie in ambush in a wood, to intercept a party of the enemy which had 
been sent out for provisions. Of thM Mondragone had received Inteifr- 
gence and with great secrecy stationed a body of horse still more numereiHi 
in another wood, at a little distance from the first. When the Spamsb fora* 
gers arrived at the ambuscade, they were attacked on every side, and r^ 
pulsed with considerable slaughter ; but being speedily reinforced by th^ 
friends in the neighbouring woods, they returned to the charge. The Dmdl 
troops, astonished to find themselves caught in their own snare, were at 
last overpowered by numbers ; three hundred of them, with their 
mander, were killed, and the rest obliged to save themselves by fli^t 

This was the last memorable event of the campaign, 
jJl^^Jl^ the two generals remained insight of each other till the elift'ef 
gone. October, when they broke up their camps, and put their titiepein* 
to winter-(|uarter8 ; and Mondragone died not long after mt tto^je 
of ninety-two, having to the last preserved sufficient vigour to fulfil, «& 
distinguished reputation, all the duties of a commander. He had serveA m 
the Netherlands near fi% years, and bad a principal share in almoet nwiy 
military enterprise, yet he had the singular fortune to escape wxttia«l 4 
wound "• 

I # .. 

m D'Avila, lib. sir. TfaDMMM,ftnDo 1595. P«rcfix6 Els«fir# p. 39D, &M^ 

» GroCiuf, lib. If. BentivogUo, part iii. lib. ii. 

Duriog the eoone of tbe transactions recorded in this book, the Doteb perfbmed Mk 
first espedition to India ; hot at their aeqoisitioBs at this time were in«on«deraMe» «id4lMfr 



BKMt importMt eenqiicttt over Pbitio^i sufcrieeti in tliat distant rcfioo were not acWaiifA 4P 
several years nfter the present period, I have reienred the rrlaiion of the whole £or H^ijli 

tory of the lubseqnent reign. 
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IpKOM the capacity and yigoor of which the coont de Fu- 
•tttet had giv^ so maoj proo6 since his accession to the gov- Tke^Mhr 
lenuDtiit, there was reason to expect, that he would have been i^JS^^^ 
«vffe#ed long to retain possession of it ; hat Philip having from tC^Shtt» 
tbe begioniog intended that he should continue governor only '^'^ 
tn one year, had immediately after the death of Ernest fixed upon the 
cardinal archduke Albert for his successor. 

This priocei nephew to Philip, and youngest brother to the Emperoiv 
lad beeii intrusted with the regency of Portugal, By his prudent ad- 
ministration he had acquired universal esteem ; and Philip, who enter- 
tained the bighesl opinion of his abilities, believed that no person was 
better qualified either to prosecute the war with vigour^ or by an accom- 
■aodatiott to bring it to the desired conclusion. 

He arrived at Bi^assels about the middle of February, one thousand 
five hundred and ninety six, having brought with him a reinforcement of 
Italian and Spanish troops, ihd which was of still greater utility, a sum 
4^ money, amounting to fifteen hundred thousand crowns K 

ft Albert Ukewise broaeht with him, at this time. Philip, eldett son of tlie Ute prince of 
Orange, who, at above related, had beifen seized by Uie dnke of Alva, and sent to Spain, where 
%e had been edooated in the C^olw religioB, and detained for ahnott thh^ years. Bj setting 
turn at liberty on this occasion it is not improbable diat the court of l^ain expected to hate 
created SDrae division between the prince, and his brother Maurice, that miaht have proved 
pr^vdicial to the United Prorltioes. But Maurice readily yielded to him all that he poisessed 
cf thei^fs^l:*8 fortune; and the States, perceiving that the Archduke, besides restoriiurto hkn 
ilia lands in Brabant and Buryinidy, treated him wkh nmah esteem and confidence, refused to 
g^ni him permission to fix his i^udence within their territories^ or even to visit his kinsmen 
there, tiH the year t60S, a short time before tlie conclusion of the truce with Spain. 

lie married £ileanor of Bonrbon, a daughter of the prince of Cond^ ; by the mterest of 
trhose arteadt, he recovered poMessioa of his prioeipaii^ of Orange, iA the kingdom, of Franee. 
He Ured on amicable terms with his relations in the JNetheriands, but being sincere in his pro- 
. fession of the Catholic religion, he seems not to have entertained any resentment for the inju- 
rS6us treatment be had received fh>m the krog of Spain : nor does he appear to have possessed 
any share of ihat bold and etiterpriiitig genius, by which his brothers were so eminently dfis- 
tingniibed. He died irithoot issue at Bruiela, in the year 1618. Bu Manner. 
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The cooDt de FaeDtet, miwilliiig to ftct in a subordinate statioA, in a 
country where he had enjojed the chief command, resigned the gOT- 
•mment to the archduke, and set out for Spain, 

Albert immediately applied himself to make the prepara^oni 
lif^i^ necessary for a new campaign ; and conformably to his instrnc- 

tions from Pbilip, he tamed his principal attention to the war with 
France. His first object was the relief of La Fere in Picardy, wluch had 
remained in the hands of the Spanish ever jiince it was delivered by the 
League to the doke of Parma. 

Towards the end of the preceding year, it had been invested by the 
French monarch ; but as it was strongly fortified, and the garrison consist- 
ed of chosen troops, commanded by Alvaro Osorio, a Spanish officer of distia- 
gnished reputation, Henry was satisfied with bloc^ng it up so as to pre- 
sent Uie entrance of supplies. This he accomplished with little difficulty. 
The blockade had lasted for several weeks, and Osorio had conveyed in- 
telligence to the archduke, that if he was not speedily relieved, the want 
of provisions would render it impossible for him to hold out for any con- 
siderable time. The Spanish army was assembled at Valenciennes, and 
almost ready to begin its march : but the more the governor and his coua- 
oil of war reflected on the difficulties which must attend the attempting to 
raise the siege, by marching directly to La Fere, the more insurmounta- 
ble they appeared. For they could not, it was observed, approach to 
that town, without leaving bemnd them St. Quintin, Ham, Ooise, Peronne, 
and several other fortified places, the garrisons of which would harass 
them on their march, break up the roads, and intercept their xonvoys of 
provisions. An impassable marsh rendered the town inaccesnMe on 
every side, except where the French monarch had strongly fiurtified his 
intrenchments. £ven if they should come in sight of the town, jet» bor 
fore they could enter it, they must either attack the euem wit&a fhefr 
camp, or ei4i;age with their whole army in the open field. They coidd not 
attack them in their camp, without exposing themselves to almost certam 
ruin ; Henry would not give them an opportunity of fighting in tbe fields 
unless his army, which was increasing daily, were superior to tbeirSi ted 
the consequences of a defeat would prove fatal not only to the armyv ho^ 
to all the Spanish conquests in France, and perhaps too to the King's 8«^ 
thority in the Netherlands. •*.** 

Determined by these considerations, the archduke formed the reacMieft 
of besieging some other frontier town of sufficient importance to iainet 
Henry either to raise the siege of La Fere, or compensate for the hMt'OC 
that place, in case it should l^ obliged to capitulate. 

He hesitated for some time whether he should lead his anay 

SSii. against St. Quintin or Peronne ; but he soon laid aside the thoogfaii 

of attacking either of these places, and resolved to dndertsJce te 

reduction of Calais, which he believed would be an easier, as well m% 

much more important acquisition. 



This enterprise was suggested to the governor by the Sieorfls 

d?&te? Rone, a native of France, and formerly a violent partisan dC]A 

League, who had entered into the service of Spain agaoMtM 



JLiog and country. He was a man of a dark intriguing spirit, whom n* ti» 
could bind but interest ; but he was bold and active, sagacious and .fm9lt^ 
trating, and eminently distinguished for his skill in the art of war» JSbl 
had received intelligence that Calais, like many other towns in tiie Mtjj^ 
dom, had been much neglected during the civil war ; that althoiBi|^h4p 
King had ordered the fortifications of it to be examined, yet lus othi»r Wt 
capations had not allowed him to bestow that attention on it wUc&ifta 
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importance deserved ; and that, as some of fhe works were rainotis, ^^^^ 
^o the garrison was too small to defend a place of so |reat eitent. For 
these reasons, the governor approved highly of De Rone's proposal, and he 
conunitted the execution of it to himself. 

In 6rder to prevent the enemy fVoi^ suspecting what was intended, it was 
communicated only to two or thre^ of the principal officers ; and the 
archduke gave out that his design was to relieve La Fere. He accord- 
ingly began hid march towards that place, while De Rdne turned suddenly 
to Calais with a body of select troops, and attacked the fort and bridge of 
Ifieulai, which commands the entrance to the town by land. He made him- 
nelf master of it with very little difficulty, and then proceeded to attack 
the fort of Risbane, which stands at the mouth of the harbour, and was 
of the greatest importance for the preservation of the place. The gar* 
risen of this fort made a more vigorous resistance than that of Nieulai ; 
but no sooner had De R6ne opened a battery against them, by which only 
^ few were killed, than they were seized with a sudden panic, and offered 
to capitulate. This rapid progress exceeded De Rdhe's most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and it gave him the greater joy, as not long afler the Risbane 
had surrendered, some ships with troops for the reinforcement of the gar- 
rison, which had arrived from Boulogne, finding the entrance to the har- 
bour in his possession, were obliged to return. 

The archduke, who was in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, when he 
received intelligence of Hiis fortunate commencement of his enterprise, 
set out immediately with his whole army for Calais, and pitched his camp 
in such a situation as he hoped would prevent the approach of the enemy. 

He first attacked the suburbs, and took them by assault ; nor did he en- 
COdntlBr greater difficulty in making himself master of the town. His cannon 
bad hardly begub to play upon it, when Vidossan, the governor, retired with 
iii>6 g^rrisdn into the castle ; and quickly despairing of being able jto defend 
bimself in it, any better than he had done in the town, he offered to give it 
np in six days, if he was not relieved before the expiration of that time. 
The archduke, in order to save his troops and the fortifications of the place, 
readily agreed to this proposal, never doubting that he was fully able to 
prevent the entrance of any reinforcement either by sea or land. 

The King, in the mean time, heard with milch anxiety of the 'progress 
of the Spanish arms. But the blockade of La Fere having continiled for 
several months, he expected that the garrison must be reduced in a few 
days to the necessity of capitulating ; and he thought it probable, that afler 
finishing his present enterprise (which he could not abandon without losing 
all the expence and labour which he had t^estowed upon* it), he would ar- 
rive in time to raise the siege of Calais. He went himself however with a 
patt of his cavalry to Boulogne, that he might be ready to administer such 
assistance to the garrison of Calais, as might enable them to hold out till his 
whole army should be at liberty to advance to their relief. 

Upon his arrival in Boulogne, he was infortned of the capitu* jj ^^^ 
lation above mentioned. He lamented bitterly that he had not tempt* in 
brought with him a greater proportion of his troops ; but Ending ^S^^*^ 
it necessary to make some exertion without delay, he prevailed 
on Campagnol, the governor of Boulogne, with three hundred chosen men, 
to attempt to force his way in the night through the Spanish lines. 

This arduous undertaking was executed without the loss of a single man ; 
a'lid Campagnol had no sooner arrived in the castle, than haying read the 
King^s orders to the garrison, he required them all to swear that they would 
defend the fortress to the last. 

In the evening of the sixth day of the truce, they were summoned tb 
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2^^ fulfil their engagement ; when they replied that they had received the 
reinforcement which they expected. But it soon appeared how hd- 
equal they were to the defence of so weak a place, against so numerous ao 
enemy^. 

Early neit morning De Rone began to play off his batteries, and in a few 
hours a great part of the wall was laid in ruin9. 

An Italian regiment, through whose negligence Campagnol 
^^^£^J**° had got into the fort, was ordered to advance to the assault, and 
was followed by the Walloons and Spaniards. The garrison re- 
ceived them in the breach with undaunted courage, and, after an obstinate 
engagement, in which great numbers fell on both sides, compelled them to 
retire. But the Italians returned immediately to the charge ; and at last^ 
through the great superiority of their numbers, they overpowered the gar- 
rison, entered along with them into the fort, and put all of them to the sword, 
except Campagnol, and a few others, who took refuge in the charch, fuid 
afterwards surrendered at discretion. In this manner did Calais fall into 
the hands of the Spaniards in less than three weeks after De Rone bad 
begun the siege. The King left Boulogne, after having taken precautions 
for the preservation of that place, and returned to La Fere. And the arch- 
duke, after staging eight or ten days in Calais to repair the fortifications, led 
his troops against the town of Ardres. 

The garrison of Ardres consisted of two thousand five hundred 
a'tSk^ men, commanded by the marquis of Belin, the lieutenant-governor 
of the province, and by the sieur de Annebourg, governor of the 
town, an officer of distinguished courage and capacity. By frequent vigo* 
rous sallies, the operations of the besieged were greatly retarded. At 
length however they took the suburbs by assault, and De Kone began to bat- 
ter the walls of the town. But considering the strength of the place, and 
the number and bravery of the garrison, he had little reason to hope for 
success before the conclusion of the siege of La Fere ; whentiiere wsa no 
room to doubt that the King would advance without loss of time to the relief 
of Ardres. 

Notwithstanding this encouraging circumstance, the marquis de Belin 
called a council of war, and urged .with great earnestness the necessity of 
capitulating ; alleging that it was impossible to hold out till the King'*s arri- 
val, and that the sooner they submitted, they would the more easily obtain 
advantageous teTms. This proposal was rejected with great disdain by the 
sieur de Annebourg, and all the officers in the council. But the cowardly 
Belin, availing himself of that superior authority with which he wasincveat- 
ed as lieutenant-governor of the province, capitulated, not withstanding tlMir 
remonstrances, on a condition to which the archduke readily agreed, that 
the garrison should march out with the honours of war. La Fere faani^ 
surrendered on the day immediately preceding, the King had already setoot 
for Ardres, and as his army had of late received a considerable aogpienta- 
tion, he entertained the most sanguine hopes of being able to raise the aiftte. 
When a messenger informed him of the surrender, he was inflanaed wi0i 
indignation, and ordered Belin to be tried for his life. At the iiiqMiilMMtJ 
of his friends, he afterwards stopped the prosecution ; but he baoiiiied 
him from court, and deprived him of his office of lieutenant gov^ra^ <£ 
the province**. 

Henry was now in some perplexity with respect to his fotae 
^bm rch^ conduct. He was extrefnely solicitous to recover as soon atfii* 
*«*«..». ^.^1^ ^^^ towns which ha had lost ; but as his finances vreyfliii 
great disorder at that time, and Picardy having been long II m ifit 

b JD'AtUb^ lik XT. BentiTOglio, Itc. Thvauus, p. 116. lib. tiu. 
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of war, was reduced to the most exhausted condition, he perceived j^^. 
that any enterprise so tedious as the siege of a fortified town, must be 
attended with insurmountable difficulties. He resolved therefore, in con- 
fbrmity to the opinion of his nobility, to advance towards the enemy, and 
to comjpel them, if possible, to give him battle. But the archduke, whose 
army was greatly diminished by putting garrisons into the conquered towns, 
had penetrated into his design ; and being no less averse to an engagement 
than Henry was desirous of it, he lefl France without delay, and put his 
troops into quartei^ of cantonment in the province of Artois. The King 
being thus disappointed in his hopes of a decisive action, dismissed the 
greater part of his army, and leaving the marshal Biron with only five or 
six thousand men to check the excursions of the Spanish garrisons, he re- 
turned to Paris, where a great number of important affairs of state requir- 
ed his attention. 

While the Spanish army was employed in prosecuting the war 
in France, no memorable event had happened in the Netherlands. hSuT!?^ 
This was not owing to any want of activity and vigour on the part ruradew. 
of prince Maurice, but to the extreme weakness of his army, 
which the States, from a desire of saving their strength when they were not 
exposed to immediate danger, had reduced so low, that when all the garri- 
sons were full, he could not lead into the field more than three thousand 
men. With the assistance of this little army, the garrisons of some of the 
frontier towns had made several bold incursions into Flanders and Brabant, 
and either phmdered the country, or laid the inhabitants under contribu- 
tions. The States of these provinces had ardently wished for the return 
of the archduke ; and they now entreated him to employ his arms in reduc- 
ing some of the places in their neighbourhood, from which they received 
so great annoyance. Albert, ^ho did not intend, by returning so early to 
the Netherlands, to pass the remaindei^ "of the season without action, rea- 
dily complied with their request ; and, after deliberating with his council 
of war, undertook the siege of Hulst in Flanders. 

Maurice had, since his conquest of that place about five years before, 
made great additions to its fonifications. He had likewise formed the 
territory on which it stands into an island, by means of two large canals 
which were drawn around it ; and, by building forts on these canals, and 
laying a part of the adjacent country under water, he had rendered the 
town almost inaccessible. 

This at least was the opinion of some officers whom Albert bad sent to 
reconnoitre it ; but being ambitious to distinguish the first year of his ad- 
ministration, by performing some important service to the people commit- 
ted to his care, and being excited at the same time by De R6ne and other 
adventurous spirits, whom no difficulties could deter from any enterprise^ 
he persisted in his design, and proceeded immediately to put it in execu- 
tion. In order to conceal it as long as possible from the enemy, he made 
a feint of attacking some of the towns in Brabant, and this measure was 
attended with the desired effect. Of five thousand men who were in 
garrison at Hulst, prince Maurice ordered two thousand to reinforce the 
garrisons ef Gertrudenberg and Breda. 

Albert immediately after turned suddenly towards Hulst, and having pre- 
pared a great number of small boats, he ordered two of his principal 
officers, de la Biche and la Barlotta, to transport a part of his forces across 
the inundation and canals. These men executed their commission with 
great secrecy and silence in the dead of the night, and encountered diffi- 
culties which required the most determined resolution to surmount ' The 
tide did not rise so high as they expected, and they were often obliged to 
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1196. f ^^^ ^^^ boats, and posh them ibn^rds, while they stood ap to tbeir 
knees in mad. When, after much labour and difficult}', they had 
broiight them to the side of the canal, they were discovered by the garrisons 
of some forts which had been built to obstruct their approach ; but, notwith- 
standing the incessant fire of these forts, they still continued to advance ; 
and having launched their boats in the canal, they at last arrived on the 
o^her side, with the loss of only a small number of men. Early next 
morning, count Solmes the governor of Hulst, attacked them before they 
had time to entrench themselves. A bloody combat ensued, in which one 
Tjegiment of the assailants was routed, and their commander killed. But 
the rest reflecting on their desperatjB situation, from which it was impossi- 
ble to escape, advanced with irresistible impetuosity, and, after much 
bloodshed, compelled the garrison to take shelter in the town. 

Prince Maurice no sooner heard of what had happened, than he set out 
with all the forces which he could collect, hoping to be able to drive the 
Spaniards from the island, before their number was increased. But the 
archduke advanced with greater expedition, and prevented his approach. 
It was still practicable for Maurice to transport bis forces to Hulst, by the 
canal which falls into the Hoqdt or Wester Sche)d. But before he could 
reach the island in that way, Albert had transported his whole army, an& 
begun the operations of the siege. The only expedient which Alaorice 
could now employ, was to introduce supplies into thq town by the canals 
the mouth of which was commanded by a strong fort, which he hoped the 
enemy would find impregnable. For this purpose he fixed bis residence 
at Cruning in Zealand ; and from tj^at p^ce, troops were frequently con- 
veyed to the Assistance of the ^esieged, notwithstanding the most strenu- 
ous endeavours of the ISpanish army to i(^tercep( them. 

The siege and the defence were copdiictcd with equal vigour, and the 
combatants on both sides gave innupE^fsrable proofs of the most heroic cou* 
rage. The garrisoi^ sallied out almost every day, and made dreadful havoe 
among the Spaniards. De Rqn^, to ^hom the chief conduct of the siege 
had been committed, was killed ; s^nd by this irreparable loss the aai^ailants 
were greatly dismayed. The archduke, however, persisted in this enter- 
prise ; and although he had lost a much greater number of his troops than 
in boU) the sieges of Calais and Ardres, he continued his operations with 
unremitted ardour, till, besides demolishing all the> outworks of the place, 
he had made a breach in the wall sufficient to admit of an assault. 

' The garrison had thrown up a deep entrenchment within the 
J» to Se*" breach, and as they were still ^8 numerous as ever, through tiie 
siiAoianis. seasonable supplies which prince Maurice froni time to time 
had sent them, tl^ey had little reason for despair. But b^ing 
seized with a sudden panic they urged count Solmes, the ^vernor, with 
the most earnest importunity, to capitulate ; and the count, dreading ths^t, 
iwh. Aug. ^^ ^^^ present tempjer of tbeir minds, t^y would probably deliver 
the town without his consent, complied with their request. 

Albert staid no longer in Hulst than was necessary to ^ive 
M.'Bironin ^^^^^^^ for repairing the fortifications ; after which he returned 
Artois- to Brussels, amidst the jovful acclamations of. the people ; who. 

flattered themselves with hopes, that, under the government of a 
prince so successful in all his enterprises, an entire stop would soou be put 
to the incursions of the enemy, and internal security restored. But their 
joy on this account was of short duratioi^ Marshal Biron, whom the 
French monarch had left behind him in Picardy, with a body of select troops, 
had hitherto been satisfied with acting on the defensive ; but soon after 
the surrender of HuUt, he be^an to make incursions into the province of 
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Artois, and kept alithe soutbern frontier of the Netherlands under per- ,^^ 
petual alarms. The archduke sent the marquis of Varambon to oppose 
him ; and Varambon for some time obliged him to act with greater caution 
and circumspection than he had hitherto obser?ed. But Biron having re- 
ceived intelligence that the marquis was on his march to offer battle^ h^^ 
advanced rapidly to m^t him ; and, having placed the greater part of bis 
troops in an ambush, he proceeded with the rest till he had reached the 
enemy. A fierce rencounter ensued ; apd Biron continued fighting and re« 
treating, till hie arrived at the place where his troops were posted. He 
then returned to the charge with his whole forces united ; and having taken 
Varainbon prisoner, he put mapy of his troops to the sword, and compelled 
the rest to save themselves by flight k. 

The prince of Chimai, now dulo D'Arscbot, was appointed to succeed 
Varambon ; and his epdeavours to repress the incur^jops of the ^nemy 
w^re attended with no better success thao those of bis predecessor. 
Biron triumphfed over hirp through the superiority of his cavalry, and con« 
tinqed to exercise his depfedatiops in the open parts of the country, till 
the approach of wint^^r obliged him to retire. 

During the course of these transactions in the Netherlands and ^^ • 
France, Philip sustained a calamity in Spain, vfldch more than ot^SMfSr 
counterbalanced ^py advantsige that cpuld be expected from his a!^y"** 
late acquisitions. Almost eyery season since the discomfiture of 
his Armada ip one t))ousand five hundred and eighty-eight, the English had 
undertaken some nayal enterprise against his dominions in £urope or 
in Amc^rica. The affairs of the Netherlands and France had not hitherto 
left bi^ leisure io t^k^ revenge for these insults ; nor was his leisure 
greater at the present period, than it had been for some years past ; but 
his patiepce was exhausted ; and his acquisition of a sea- port, so commo- 
diously situated as Calais, gave him a facility of annoying his enemy, which 
be had npt possessed before. He resolved^ notwithstanding his present 
en^b^irrasameuts, to improve the advantage which this circumstance pre- 
sented, and having begun to prepare a naval and military force, he intended 
to make a desceM in Ireland ; where he bad long fomented the rebellious 
spirit of the Catholic ipbabitants, and had reason to believe that they would 
join his troops as soon as they should land. 

KUzabeth was aware of the impending danger, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to dissipate the storm before it should ap- ^Um^^^ 
proacb. tor this- purpose she fitted out a fleet of more than ^ifS^*" 
a hundred and fifty ships, having about eight thousand soldiers 
and seven thousand tpariners pn board, and gave the command of the land 
forces tp the pari of l^sei^, and that of the navy to lord Howard of Effing- 
ham. To this Qeet the Dutch added twenty-four ships, with a proportional 
aumbei^ of troops, under the command of Wardmont, vice-admiral of Hoi-, 
laiid, apd count Lewis of Nassau, cousin to prince Maurice. 

With this powerful armament, Elizabeth intended to make an attack on^ 
Cadiz^, where Philip's naval preparations were principally carried on.' 
But its destination was carefully concealed. Sealed instructions were de- 
livered to the seve^l commanders, not to be opened till they should arrive 
at Cape St. Vincent's ; and they were ordered, in their way thither, to 
keep at a distance from the coasts of Spain and Portugal, in order to pre- 
veot a discovery of their design. 

These precautions served effectually the purpose which was intended. 
The whole fleet arrived on the twentieth of June w;thin sight of Cadiz, 

k Bentiv(^io> lib. iii. Gro^QS^ 
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1506. ^^^ found the Spaniards entirely unprepared for their defence. 
There was in the bay and harbour, besides thirty-six merchant ships 
richly laden, and ready to sail for America and the Indies, a fleet of about 
thirty ships of war, and a great number of transports loaded with nayal 
stores, designed for the equipment of another fleet, which Philip was then 
fitting out at Lisbon. But there was no person in the place inyested with 
the chief command, and no garrison in it sufficient for its defence. 

The Spanish men of war, however, were quickly drawn up 

^Si p^ in the mouth of the bay, and they sustained the attack of an enemy 

^J*J»^ so much superior to them, for several hours, till some of their 

largest shi^M were taken, others burnt, and the rest driven 

aground on the flats and shallows. 

Immediately after this success, the earl of Essex landed his troops, and 
led them towards the town. A body of Spanish forces marched out to 
meet him ; but being unable to withstand the impetuosity of tfae English, 
they soon turned their backs and fled. The English pursued, and entered 
the town along with them. The inhabitants, who were thrown into the 
3Bost dreadful consternation, made a feeble resistance, and the castle sur- 
trendered before the English artillery had begun to Are. Essex discovered 
no less humanity after his victory, than bravery in acquiring it The town 
indeed was given up to be plundered by the soldiers, but no cruelty or 
outrage, such as occurs so often in the history of the Netherlands, was per- 
mitted to be exercised. The booty was immense, and would have been 
much ■ greater, if, while the commanders were treating with some of the 
principal merchants about a ransom for the merchant ships, the duke de 
Jf edina, who lay with some troops near the town, had not given orders for 
setting them on fire. It was computed that, in military and naval storea^ 
merchant goods, and ships, the loss which Philip and his subjects sustained 
on this occasion, could not amount to less than twenty millioos of ducats- 
Had the advice of the earl of Essex been followed, the English would bave 
attempted to retain possession of the town, but lord Howard and the other 
commanders regarded his proposal as chimerical. They believed that they 
iad already fulfilled the queen's intentions : they dreaded the approach of 
a bpanisii army, and therefore they made haste to put their phmder im 
board their ships, and immediately set sail for England. 

The afiront which Philip received on this occasion, in havif^ 
2^h2*^^. one of his capital towns sacked and plundered, constituted a 
nihfleetde- considerable part of his calamity, as it lessened exceedingly 
iiSurfL^ the opinion entertained of his prudence, as well as of his in- 
ternal strength. This consideration, joined to an impatient de- 
sire of taking vengeance on Elizabeth, determined him, without regard to ^ 
the approach of winter, to carry his plan of invading Ireland into imme- 
diate e^^ecution. By the arrival of his Plate fleet from America, he wn 
enabled to equip, in Lisbon and other places, a hundred and twenty-ei^t 
iihips of war and transports, with fourteen tht>usand troops on boud, 
"besides a great number of Irish Catholics, and a prodigious quantity of 
military stores, and materials and instruments for building forts. Tfaisf flc^, 
tinder the command of Don Martin de Padilla, set sail from Ferrol in ihe 
month of November ; and if it had reached the destined port, the Spa- 
ziiards, with the assistance of the Popish inhabitants, must have acquired 
so firm an estabHshment in Ireland, as would have cost the English iasmj 
years, and much expence of labour and blood, to dispossess them. 

Elizabeth and her subjects, flushed with their success at padiz, were as 
secure as if the wound which they had lately inflicted on Philip's naval 
Epwer had been mortal. They had no suspicionof his design, and were en- 
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tirel J igDoraD t of his preparations ; but the good proTidence of Heaven ^^^ 
interposed remarkably on this occasion, as it had done formerly, in their 
behalf. The Spanish fleet was overtaken by a storm off Cape Finisterre, 
and about forty ships, with their crews and stores, were lost. Padilla got 
back with difficulty to Ferrol ; and henceforth all thoughts of. the intended 
enterprise were laid aside ^ 

These calamities were succeeded by another no less disas- ^g^j^ 
trous erent, which happened in the Netherlands in the begin- nE**^^<^^f 
Dtng of the year one thousand five hundred and ninety-seven. ^ ^ 
The fertile provinces of Brabant still lay exposed to the incursioos of the 
confederates ; and the inhabitants, in order to save the country and vil- 
lages from being sacked and plundered, had been obliged to submit to 
oontributions, with which the United States were enabled to maintain the 
garrisons of Breda, Gertrudenberg, and other places. The archduke, 
solicitous to deliver the people from these oppressions, had cantoned be- 
tween four and five thousand horse and foot in the open town of Tumhout, 
which, on account of its neighbourhood to Breda, he judged to be the fittest 
situation for watching the motions of the enemy ; and he had given the cojii* 
mand of these forces to the 6ount de Vai^s, brother to the marquis of Va- 
rambon. 

Prince Maurice having received intelligence that Varas had been in*^ 
trusted with this command more on account of his rank and family d, thaik 
his military skill, resolved to avail himself of this imprudence, into which 
the archduke had been betrayed^ With great secrecy and expedition he 
drew together an army of 'five thousand foot and eight hundred horse, and 
set out from Gertrudenberg with a design to attack the Spaniards in their 
quarters of cantonment. Varas was informed of his intention only on the 
evening before, and was determined, in contradiction to the remonstrances 
of some of his officers, to retire to the town of Herentals. He accord-, 
ingly sent off the baggage in the night, and began his march by day-break, 
without the sound either of drum or trumpet. His troops, almost all of 
whom were experienced veterans, were at first indignant at the thoughts 
of flying from an enemy whom they had often conquered ; but the dread 
with which their general was actuated, soon diffused itself into every breast, 
and begot a conviction, that their preservation depended on the celerity 
of their retreat. 

Maurice was only a few miles from Turnhout when his scouts informed 
him of the count's departure. He immediately sent Sir Francis Vere with 
a party of horse to scour the woods and hedges, and dispatched another 
party under count Hohenloe, to retard the Spaniards on their march till 
the io&ntry should arrive. Besides count Hohenloe and Sir Francis Vere, 
the prince had brought with him count Solmes, Sir Robert Sidney, gover- 
nor of Flushing, and several others of bis bravest and most experienced 
officers, by whom all his orders were executed with equal prudence and 
intrepidity. Count Hohenloe, at the head of four hundred horse, began 
the attack, and quickly routed the Spanish cavalry, who, being driven back 
upon the foot, threw them into disorder. At this crisis, Maurice himself 
and Sir Francis Vere came up, and having broken through the enemy's 
ranks, completed their confusion, and made dreadful havoc among them, 
till the greatest part of them were either put to the sword or taken pris- 
oners. Varas himself was killed, after having given proofs, that his mis- , 
conduct had not proceeded from the want of personal bravery, but from 
the consciousness of his inexperience, and his solicitude for the preserva- 
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Hob of biff froe)>9. Afydv^ two tbotiMtid #6t<^ Aatb, and fire htm- 
dlre^ t^c^il {yrkoMTS, while the tktors kMl 6nF|r liiBe or ten. 

H itatr ID tfc§9 engagement that a pifactice iovehled by Maurice was first 
ibfrodoced, of antoio^ the cavalry with carabines iostead of laoces ; and 
to this itiTeiittOD', which filled the enemy with aii(iazement, Grotius ascribes 
the great facility with which they were overpowered ; for the victory was 
gained entirely by Uie horse, and the infknb^ slrrived only in time to di- 
vide the spoil. 

The battle of TnnAont, throilgb the great disparity between the nam- 
b«rs of the slaitt on the opposite sides, contribnted more to exalt the char- 
mter of Maurice, than any of his* former achievements. Nor was it 
military renown only #hich he acquired ; be gave a striking proof like- 
wise of his humanity in his treatment of the prisoners, whom he protect^ 
ad from all injury and^ violence with the utmost care, and many of whom 
recovered through the tender Attention which he bestovi^ed. He sient tbe 
body of count Varas to the archduke ; dnd' Albert on that occasion assured 
him, that be would follow His generons es^ample, and' take efiectoal pains 
to f>revenC all cruelty and oetrage in tbe fbrther prosecution of the war ^ 
The loss which Albert sustained in the bftttle of Toraboot 
7£S !!!^ ^^ ^^^° afterwards compensated by his acquisition of Amiens, 
the capital of Picardy, and one of the strongest and most im- 
portant (owns in Fraidce. The citizens, who had been zealous pnrtizans 
of the league, had lately snbmitted to the King, upon condition that all 
their ancient privileges should be preserFod, and in particular, thattbey 
should be allowed to guard the town themselires, and not be obliged to 
admit a garrison of mercenary troops. 

The number of those who were enrolled for bearing arms was between 
fourteen artd fifteen thousaOd*; but neitbei* their discipline bor their W- 
gilance corresponded to the danger to which' they vtrere exposed from the 
neishbonrhood of the Spaniards. They gAVe the same attention to theii' 
ordinary occupations as in the time of peace ; only a few were employed 
as centioels and guards, and even these perfbritied their dnty in the most 
negligent paanner. 

Of this' negligence, Portocarrero, governor of Dourlens, a brave and 
enterprising officer, had received intelligence from one of the citizens^ 
and be founded upon it a plan for taking the city by surprise. Having 
communicated ^his plan to the archduke, and obtained his approbation, be 
collected frotef the neighbouring garrisons about three thousand horse and 
loot, which he judged to be sufficient to carry it into execution g. On the 
the eleventh of March he set out from Dourlens in the beginning of the 
night, and before suA-rise arrived at an hermitage about a quarter of a mile 
from Atniens. As soon as he perceived that the gate whibh lay next him 
was opened, be sent forward ten or twelve of the most resolute of his 
soldiers, with three officers, called d'Ognano, La Croix, and Del Aero, 
disguised like the peasants of that country with long frocks, under which^ 
each of them^ had a brace of pistols and a sword concealed. Three of 
this party carried bags filled with nuts and apples. One of them dro^ a 
a' waggon loaded^ with large beams, and tbe rest followed slowly at a little 
distance. When the three first had passed the pallisades and approached - 
the gtite, one of them fell' down, as by accident, and scattered the nuts anft 
appks ; and while the guards, making game of the supposed peasant, were 

t Crotfua, lik ^l ab InUSo* Thttsnos, lib. exvUi. e. v. BentivogBo^ part iii. lib. iii, 
f He had been baniihed on account of some crime. 

S They consisted of eleven hundred Spaniards, five hundred Bui^nditns and Germaoa, 
faoT huDdrtd Irish, two hundred WaNooiia, and iMlie hundred horse. 
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BcrambliDg for the frait, the waggon was driven tinder the gate. There 
it stopped, and Del Aero, by polling an iron pin, qaickly disengaged the 
horses. He then Qred a pistd. which was the sign agreed npon, and be, 
and those who were with him, falling with great fury npon the goard, kill- 
ed most of them, and made themselves masters of the gate. The centinel 
upon the top of the gate-way, perceiving what had passed, attempted to 
let down the portcullis ; but it was suspended by this beams and the wag- 
gon ; and Portocarrero in the mean time brought forward his troops, and 
rushed into the town. The citizens, entirely unprepared for this sodden 
attack, were overwhelmed with astonishment and consternation. Their 
resistance was feeble and ill-eondncted ; and, after about a hundred of 
their number had fallen, they laid down their arms, and suffered the enemy 
to take possession of the town. 

The news of this disaster affected the French monarch in the 
most sensible manner, and greatly allayed the joy which his late S^a *** 
triumph over the League was calculated to excite. He con- thrtoe«. 
sidered, that the Spaniards were before this time, in possession 
of Calais, one of the principal sea-ports in his dominions ; and that by 
their present conquest they had opened a passage from the Netherlands^ 
by which they could make incursions to the gates of the capital. He was 
mortified by reflecting on the judgment which foreign nations must form of 
a prince, whose glory consisted chiefly in victories obtained over his own 
subjects ; and he dreaded, that the malcontents in his kingdom might take 
advantage of the present calamity, and rekindle the flames of civil war* 
He had laboured for some time under bad health ; notwithstanding which, 
he broke off a course of medicine which had been prescribed to him, 
and set out immediately for Corbie on the Sommeh, where, afler consulting 
with the marshal Biron and some other principal officers, he resolved to 
pdstpone every other object of his attention to the recovery of Amiens* 
He then ordered Biron to invest the town with such forces as he could 
draw from the neighbouring garrisons, and returned to Paris to hasten the 
preparations necessary io insure success. 

Henry knew that the most vigorous exertion of his activity was 
requisite on this occasion, and he laboured with unceasing ardour, InSaSr^^ 
till, besides raising a numerous army, he had collected, from 
^very quarter of his dominions, provisions and military stores propor- 
tioned to the difficulty of his intended enterprise. He concluded atthia 
time a new alliance with the Queen of England and the States of Holland^ 
in consequence of which the former sent him four thousand troops, and the 
latter furnished him with a considerable sum of money, besides engaging 
to make a powerful diversion of the Spanish forces in the Netherlands. 
Having sent off his itoops to Amiens before him, as fast as they were rais- 
ed, he found on his return thither in the beginning of June, that the siege 
was already far advanced. Biron, prompted by his natural ardour, and 
piqued by a saying which had dropt from the King, that his affairs almost 
never prospered where he was not present, had exerted the most indefati- 
gable vigilance and industry. He had rendered the blockade complete, by 
drawing strong lines of circumvallation round the town, add had begun to 
make his approaches to the walls. Henry approved highly of every thine 
that he had done, and in order to pacify his resentment, suffered him still 
to retain the chief command. 

As the number of the troops was considerably augmented by those which 
the King had brought with him, and by the arrival of the English fbrcer, 

1i About three teagues highw thin AmiciMt 
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^ the operatioDS of the siege were carried on with redoubled ardour 
and alacrity ; bat the progress of the assailants was ret^urded greatly 
beyond what had been eipected, by the inviDcible bravery and uDremitted 
T^ilance of the governor and garrison, who disputed every inch <^ gronnd 
with matchless intrepidity, and in the numberless sallies which they made, 
put some thousands of the besiegers to the sword. 

By these sallies their own number was considerably diminished, and in 
one of them Portocarrero was killed. The defence however was still con- 
ducted with the same skill and spirit as before by the marquis de Montene- 
gro, a Neapolitan of the family of ,Carafia, and the King had reason to 
despair of being able to finish hu enterprise before the arrival of the Span- 
ish army from the Netheriands. 

The archduke was sensible that it was of great io^rtance te 
ff^ p^ Philip's interest to preserve possession of Amiens, whether he 



2gn ttnte should enter into a treaty of peace with the French monarch, 
or prosecute the war ; and he could not have exerted himself 
with greater activity in making the preparations necessary to raise the siege. 
But bis levies, as well as all his other preparations, had been carried on 
slowly, through the extreme difficulty which he found in procuring money. 
The destruction of the fleet and stores at Cadiz had contributed not a UtUe 
to increase that disorder which had so long prevailed in the King's finances. 
For several years Philip had been in the practice of borrowing lai^ soms 
from the Italian and Flemish merchants, for which he had agreed to pay 
them an exorbitant interest, and had mortgaged certain branches of his 
revenue. The inconveniences arising from thence had become intolerable^ 
and he was determined to deliver himself from them at once, whatever 
should be the consequence. He had accordingly published an edict in the 
the month of November of the preceding year, declaring all the contracts 
by which he had sequestered his revenue to be null and void ; and alleging^ 
as an excuse for this itep, that, through the unfair advantages which had 
been taken of his distress, he had reason to dread, that, unless some 
remedy were immediately applied, all his labours in behalf of Christendom 
and the true religion would be lost '. 

Philip had as little reason to be satisfied with the prudence, as with the 
justice, of this expedient. His annual revenue, though now freed from all 
incumbrances, was insufficient to defray the enormous expence of the 
present war. It was still necessary for him, while the war continued, te 
borrow money ; but no merchants either in Genoa or Antwerp, where it 
had been usually found, could be persuaded to advance it ; and it was this 
cause chiefly which had so long retarded the archduke's preparations for 
the reUef of Amiens. 

The blockade of that city had been formed in April, and it was 
^^f^^ the end of August before he could begin his march. At that 
time he set out with an army of more than five and twenty thou- 
sand men, and arrived within sight of the French camp about the middle 
of September. As his infantry was greatly superior to that of the enemy, 
he resolved to ofier battle ; and from the well known temper of the 
French monarch, he doubted not that his challenge would be accepted. 
But Henry being distrustful of his infantry, the greatest part of which con- 
sisted of raw troops, readily complied with the advice of the duke de 
Mayenne, whom he had brought with him to the si^, and resolved to re- 
main within his lines. The archduke advanced towards him, with bis 
army drawn up in order of battle ; but when he j^rccived that the king's 

i ^rottOB^ lib. Y. 
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TesolutioD was tmalterably fixed, that be was well prepared for his de- ^^^ 
fence and that his entrenchments were eyery where strongly fortified, 
he despaired of being able to effectuate his purpose, and returned to the 
Netherlands. In a few days after his retreat, the marquis de Montenegro, 
with the approbation of the archduke, consented to capitulate, and receiv- 
ed from Henry the most honourable terms K 

During the greatest part of the siege of Amiens, nothing 
memorable was transacted in the Netherlands ; but as the SeSS'indiiB 
archduke had, in order to fill up his«army, almost drained the Netheriuris. 
provinces of troops, he had no sooner begun his march, than 
prince Maurice, having assembled between twelve and thirteen thousand 
horse and foot, laid siege to Rhinberg, and in a few days obliged it to 
capitulate, though the garrison amounted to a thousand men. He fugut 
next reduced the town of Meurs with the same facility. After 
which, having passed the Rhine, he made himself master of Grol, 
Brevort, and several other places, and then directed his march JJ^^S'^ 
towards Lingen, the only fortified town which remained in posses- 
sion of the Spaniards on the north sjde of the Rhine. Both the town and 
castle of Lingen were commanded by count Frederic of Heremberg, with 
a garrison of six or seven hundred men ; and the count made, for some 
time, a vigorous and spirited defence. But the prince, after his batteries 
were ready to begin to play, having sent him a summons to surrender on 
honourable terms, with an intimation, that as this was the first summons, so ' 
he might be assured that it would be the last ; Herembei^ considered, that 
his perseverance must be attended with the destruction of the garrison, 
and therefore agreed to the terms proposed. 

All these conquests were achieved in less than three months. In those 
of Grol and Brevort, places situated in a marshy soil, Maurice encounter- 
ed difficulties which required a vigorous exertion of his superior talents to 
surmount ; but as no peculiar or striking circumstances are recorded by the 
cotemporary historians, I have not thought it necessary to descend to a 
particular detail. The acquisition of so many frontier towns was of great 
importance to the United Provinces, as they were thereby delivered from 
the incursions of t^e Spanish garrisons, by which the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country had been kept under perpetual alarms ; and the States, 
deeply sensible of this advanti^e, testified their gratitude to prince Mau- 
rice, by conferring on him and on his posterity the rich seignory of Linger 
and its dependencies. 

These transactions happened towards the end of the year one ^^^, 
thousand &ve hundred and ninety-seven ; and the following was Negoek- 
distinguished by a negociation which was set on foot for the estab- ^Si^ 
lishment of peace between France and Spain Neither Philip 
nor Hc^nry had derived from the war those advantages, by the prospe^ct of 
which they had been allured, and both of them had powerful motives for 
desiring that it might be speedily brought to a conclusion. Philip's eyes 
were now opened to the vanity of those flattering dreams of conquest by 
which he had been so long deluded. His acquisitions in France had cost 
him more than they were worth ; and besides the expence of making 
them, they were much more than counterbalanced by the losses which year 
after year he had suffered in the Netherlands. His finances, as has been 
already mentioned, were in extreme disorder ; his credit was ruined by 
the late violation of his faith ; his troops in many places of the Low Coun- 
tries had mutinied again, on account of their want of pay ; and if the war 

k irAviTa, liK ST. BeBtWoglio^ part m. lib. i?. 
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should coDtiiMie for another cunpaigo, he thought it not improhable 
that the greater part of them would refuse to inarch against the 
enemy From his advanced age, and broken h^lth, he had reason to be- 
liere that his death was not far distant, and he dreaded the fatal consequen- 
ces which might arise from leaving his son, who was hardly arriyed at the 
age of manhood, involved in war with a prince so powerfal and enterpris- 
ing as the king of France. 

Peace was no less desirable to Henry than to Philip ; those wounds un- 
der which his kingdom had bled for so many years, were still unclosed, and 
numberless distempers prevailed in almost every quarter, to which no ef- 
fectual remedy could be applied during the continuance of the war. 

While, for these reasons, both princes were alike desirous of 
The jopc .peace, neither of them would yield so far to his antagonist as to 
bettmTthe be the first to propose it. But the sovereign Pontiff, as the fa- 
SlSdb? ther of all Catholic princes, and the common friend of the two 
contending monarcbs, acted the part of mediator between them ; 
and Clement discovered on this occasion, a degree of zeal and prudence, 
which justly entitled him to that high respect in which his character was 
held by bis cotemporaries. At his request, it was agreed by the two Kingi, 
that a congress should be held at Vervins, a town in Picardy, near the 
confines of Hainault. The presidents de Bettievre and Sillery, were ap- 

Coioted plenipotentiaries by Henry ; and Ricardotto and Baptista Tassis, 
y Philip. Alexander de Medici, the cardinal legate, likewise repaired 
(hither, and in the month of February the conferences were begun. 

These conferences were matter of great anxiety to the States 
opiNMitim gf Holland, as they could not doubt that a principal Biotive which 
Ki^iSS^ had determined Philip to disengage himself from the war with 
^Sm France, was, that he might be at Uberty to empk>y his whole 
strength against the confederated provinces. They were not 
without suspicions likewise, that the queen of £ngland would embrace the 
present opportunity o£ delivering herself from the Spanish war, and were 
therefore much disquieted at t^ apprehensions of being left wtthoot an 
ally to support them. But they weve soon delivered from their fears with 
regard to the conduct cfC Elizabeth, who being entirely convinced that tiie 
interest and stiety of their infant republic were inseparable from her own, 
gave them fresh assurances of the continuance of her friendship. 

The French monarch no sooner agreed to the Pope's proposal of a coa- 
gress, than be sent an intimation of it to his allies, and expressed his de- 
sire, that, if possible, a general peace might be established, in which they, 
as well as himself, might t>e -comprehended. But neither Elizabeth nor the 
States were disposed to listen to his advice. The latter were well assured 
that no consideration would persuade Philip to treat with them as a free 
State, and they were unalterably determined never to acknowledge him for 
their sovereign. Elissabeth, who had on different occasions experienced 
the great advantage whkh she derived from her alliance with them, was no 
less solicitous than themselves that diey should maintain their indepen- 
dence ; and she believed, that while they maintained it, she should have no 
great reason to dread the poiver of Philip. ' She %vas concerned however 
at the prospect of losing so useful an ally as the king of France, and sent 
Sir Robert Cecil and Mr. Herbert, who were accompanied by Justin de 
Nassau and the celebrated Barnevelt, from the States, to remonstrate with 
Henry against the peace. 

These able negociators left no argument untouched that could dissuade 
him from his purpose : they reminded him of the alliance into which he 
bad lately entered with the Queen and the SUteK, and of the assistance 
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which on different occasions they had afforded him. They repre- ^^ 
sented the danger to which he exposed himself by treating with a 
prince who had given so many striking proofs of insincerity ; and they of- 
fered to furnish him with a large supply of forces, besides money, and a 
namerons fleet, for the recovery of Calais, and the farther prosecution of 
the war. 

Henry replied, that no alliance which he had formed with the Queen or 
the States, co»ld be reasonably interpreted as an obligation on him unne- 
cessarily to prolong the war, which he was persuaded would soon prove the 
utter ruin of his kingdom. He expressed in strong terms his gratitude for 
the fdendship which they had shewn him, and assured them, that no peace 
which he shovld conclude with Spain, would prevent him from making a 
suitable return. From the manner of life to which he had been so long 
inured, joined to the provocations which he had received from Philip, they 
might believe, that it was not an aversion to the war, bat the necessity of 
peace, that had determined him to embrace a measure so repugnant to the 
inclination of his friends. The disorders which prevailed in his dominions 
were such, that if the proper remedies were not applied, they would soon 
become iococaUe, and these remedies could not be applied in the time of 
war ; but peace, he hoped, wo«ld quickly restore his kingdom to its native 
stren^h and vigour ; when, instead of being a burden upon his allies, as 
he had hitherto been, he would be able, ai^ they should find him willing, 
not only to repay with interest the obligations which they had laid him un- 
der, but to ^^Mid and protect them, and the rest of £urope, against the 
exorbitant ambition of the king of Spain* 

This apology, delivered with that irr^istible force of natural eloquence, 
by which Henry was eminently distingnished, made 'a strong impression 
upon the minds of the £nglish and Dutch ambassadors ; they could not 
dottbt of the truth of what they had heard ; and before their departure, 
they had the candour to acknowledge, that as the peace which he was 
about to conclude was necessary for France, so it might be found in the is- 
sue highly beneficial to the other European powers. Henry sent ambassa- 
dors to England and Holland to enforce what he had said on thiis occasion, 
and still continued as formerly on terms of cordial friendship both with 
Elizabeth and the States^ 

The treaty of peace was soon after brought to the desired con- 
closiofi K Several difficulties occurred during the course of the or*^^^ 
conferences, which were removed through the disinterested zeal ^ ** <»f 
and great authority of the Pope and the cardinal legate ; and at **^ ' 
length, upon Henry's resigning his claim to Cambray, Philip consented, 
though with great reluctance, to give up Cs^lais, Andres, Dourlens, and all 
the other towns in France, which he had acquired at the expence of so 
much blood and treasure "■. 

Philip had been the more solicitous to put an end to the war, 
on account of a scheme which he had conceived, after the dis- Si^i^ 
appointment of his views in France, of tranferring the sove- theriftndii to 
reignty of the Netherlands to his eldest daughter Isabella, whom AU^tT*^ 
he intended to give in marriage to the archduke. And to em- 
brace this measure, he was prompted, partly by his affection for the Infanta, 
one of the most accomplished women of the age, and partly by his esteem 
for Albert, whom, of all the princes in Europe, he deemed the most worthy 
of so illustrious an alliance. 

1 At Verfins. 

m Bentivoglio, part iii. lib. ir. p. 4jS4. Sully, lib. ix. lyAvila, towards the conclusion. 
ThuaDas, lib. cxx. sect. i. and t. ; and Cambden, p. ^60, &c. Miniana, lib. x. cap.-xii. t 
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^tt. Bat while his attachmeot to his daughter and her fbtare hm- 

JIJJjJJJj- hand made him desirous of proGuriog for them 8<wie soFereigo 
tkitfoitiMt. establishmeot, he could not, without reluctance, resolve to se- 
parate from the hody of his empire so rich a portion of his 
hereditary dominions. To the troops and money of the Netherlands, the 
late Emperor and himself had been greatly indebted for most of their vic- 
tories over their enemies in France and Germany ; and it had been the 
Netherlands chiefly, which, by their situation in the heart of Europe, had 
rendered them formidable to the several European powers, and enabled 
them so long to maintain the tranquillity of their other dominions. The 
preservation indeed of these provinces had, for many years, proved a 
perpetual drain for the wealth of the Spanish monarchy ; but it was doubt- 
ful whether, if they were disjointed from it, they would not be found as 
great a burden as ever, since it would still be incumbent on the King to 
support the archduke in his new sovereignty, against the att^ofAs of his 
enemies in the revolted provinces. 

These considerations were urged with great wam^ by the count de 
Fuentes, in order to dissuade Philip from the prosecution of his des^. 
But some Qthers of his counsellors, and particularly the count de Ca^- 
Rodrigo, in whom he reposed the greatest confidence, were at no Wss 
pains to confirm him in it, by representing, that the separation proposed, in- 
stead of lessening, would serve to augtiaent the strength and vigour oi the 
Spanish monarchy. 

'* The Netherlands lay so remote from the seat of government, and the 
laws of that country, and the language,* character, -and manners of the 
people, were so extremely different from those of Spain, that it would he 
for ever found impracticable to preserve them in obedience. Their aver- 
sion to a foreign dominion, and especially that of Spain, was iosurmooiita- 
ble ; the absence and distance of the King had been the cause of that in- 
veterate rebellion which had furnished employment to his armiea iov 
almost forty years, and no other effectual means could be devised ^ther 
to reconcile the provinces which had already revolted, or to prevent ^ 
rest from imitating their example, but to give them a sovereign of their owit 
who, by residing among them, might conciUate and secure their affectioBi. 
It was true, that, without the assistance of the queen of England, thft la- 
bels must long ere now have laid down their arms ; but if withthefeeUeaid 
which they had received from a Queen engrossed with domestic cares, and 
tottering on her throne, they had been able for so many years not only to 
defend themselves, but to carry on an offensive successful war^ how mKh 
reason was there to dread the consequences thatl^st follow, if the 
British crowns were united, as they would soon be, on the head ef a 
prince in the vigour of life, who being free from the embarrassments ^p 
-disputed title, would have full leisure to give attention to fore%n afflin! 
From jealousy of the King, the neighbouring princes would never oiase 
to support the rebellion, and foment the discontents of his Flemiab aak- 
jects ; but if the Netherlands were disunited from the Spanish monunllff, 
and erected into a separate and independent state, the cause of thai jea- 
lousy would be removed ; it would become the interest of Franc* -mi 
Britain, and the other neighbouring powers, to lend their assistance la ^B- 
tinguish the war ; and even the revolted states would, in order to secMa 
internal tranquillity, chuse to return to their ancient union wi& •#» 
soathern provinces." 

Hisdeedof ^^ *^^** arguments, which coincided with Philip's indinaliaB, 

Khdieation. l\e was confirmed in his design ; and on the sixth of May, he 

signed the deed of abdication j in which, after declaring his re* 
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lolation to ^t6 the Infanta in marriage ta the archduke, he resigned the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands, and of the county of Burgundy, to that **^ 
princess, to he enjoyed conjunctly hy her and her future husband ; and 
after their decease, by the heirs of the marriage, whether male or female, 
according to the established rules of hereditary succession. 

But it was provided, that in case this sovereignty should devolve to a fe- 
male, she should marry either the King or the prince of Spain : That neither 
any pfincc nor princess descended from the Infanta, should marry without 
the consent of the king of Spain ; and that in default of issue, the Nether- 
lands should be reunited to the Spanish monarchy. By other articles, it 
was stipulated that the new sovereigns should prevent their subjects from 
trading to the Indies ; that they should, before their admission, take an 
oath to permit the exercise of no other religion but the Catholic, within 
their dominions ; and in case they should fail in the execution of this, or 
any other article, it was declared that the sovereignty transferred should 
immediately return to the crown of Spain^ 

This deed was immediately transmitted to the archduke ; 
and soon afterwards the States of the southern provinces Stfl^^^ 
agreed to accept of the archduke and the Infanta for their iumIs. 
sovereigns, with the conditions which the deed contained ; 
being well pleased to be delivered, as they expected to be, from the yoke 
of Spain, which they had found so grievous and intolerable. 

But although this event gave great satisfaction to the people subject to 
the Spanish government, it was not likely to produce any change in the 
sentiments or conduct of their neighbours in the United Provinces. The 
new sovereigns, said the confederates, whom Philip has appointed, will be 
sovereigns in name only and appearance, but not in reality. They will 
be utterly unable to support themselves without the assistance of the Spa- 
nish arma. They will depend on Spain, as much as any Spanish governor 
or regent ; and the Spaniards will still continue to exercise, as formerly, 
an unlimited influence in the government. In the deed of abdication, the 
Netherlands are treated, not as a free and independent state, but as a fief 
of the Spanish monarchy ; and from the advanced age of the Infanta ™, 
together with the conditions of the deed of abdication, it was evident that 
the present measure could be meant only as a temporary expedient, in- 
tended to amuse the people of the southern provinces, and not as a fixed ^ 
and permanent establishment. But whatever was the King's intention in 
this measure, and (livhether the sovereignty now transferred, should or 
should not return to the crown of Spain^ it was the unalterable resolution 
of the Uaited^Provinces, to maintain their liberty, in opposition to what- 
ever attempts might be made to deprive them of it by the king of Spain, 
or the archduke of Austria °, 

Albert was in the mean time employed in preparing to set out for 
Madrid ; but having been detained in the Low Countries much longer than 
he expected, by a new mutiny of his troops, he had just begun his journey 
when ^e received intelligence of the death of the King. 

For more than two years this prince had been extremely 
afflicted with the gout ; to which had been lately added, a hectic J^JS*^ 
fever, and a dropsy. Finding his strength so much decayed, that Phuip. 
he coQld not expect to live above a few weeks, he ordered his 
attendants to transport him from Madrid to the £scurial ; and when his 
physicians signified to him their apprehensions, that he would not be able 
to endure the fatigue : *' But i am resolved," he answered,*' to accompany 

• Thirty4w©. » Van Mctweo, Grotios, *cc. 
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^ my faneral to my tomb." Upon his arriral at the E§curial, the goat 
returned irith double riolence both in his feet and hands ; and soon afler« 
wards, several imposthumes gathered in his knees and breast, which occa- 
sioned the most excruciating paiu. He was in some measure relieved by 
laying the imposthumes open. But another more intolerable distress 
succeeded. The^matter of his sores was of the most purulent and nause- 
ous nature, and swarms of lice were engendeired in it, from which no ap- 
plication, and no care or pains, could deliver him In this dreadful con- 
dition, he lay in a supine posture, for more than fifty days ; during which 
time he exhibited a striking display of patience, firmness of mind, and 
resignation to his fate. He gave proof of the sinceritv of his religions 
profession, by practising, with great zeal and assiduity, those superstitious 
observances, which the church of Rome prescribes, as the means of pro- 
curing acceptance with the Deity. He seemed inclined likewise to make 
atonement for some severities which he had exercised, and ordered several 
prisoners to be released, and their effects restored <>. 

About two days before bis death, having sent far his son, and his daugh- 
ter Isabella, he discoursed to them of the vanity of human greatness, de- 
livered many salutary counsels for the administration of their dominions, 
and exhorted them with much earnestness, to cultivate and maintain the 
Catholic faith. When they had left him, he gave directions for his funeral ; 
and ordered his coffin to be brought into his chamber, and placed withia 
his view ; soon after which his speech failed, and he expired on the thir- 
teenth of September, in the seventy-second year of his age, and the forty- 
third of his reign p. 

No character was ever drawn by different histonans in more 
opposite colours than that of Philip ; and yet considering the 
length and activity of his reign, there is none which it should 
seem would be more easy to ascertain. From the facts recorded in the 
preceding history, we cannot doubt that he possessed, in an eminent degree, 
penetration, vigilance, and a capacity for government. His eyes were con- 
tinually open upon every part or his extensive dominions. He entered into 
every branch of administration ; watched over the conduct of his ministers 
with unwearied attention ; and in his choice both oi them and of his gene- 
rals, discovered a considerable share of sagacity. He had at all times a 
composed and settled countenance, and never appeared to be either elated 
or depressed. His temper was the most imperious, and his looks and de- 
meanour were haughty and severe ; yet among his Spanish sabjects, he 
was of easy access ; listened patiently to their representations and com- 
plaints ; and where his ambition and bigotry did not interfere, was gene- 
rally willing to redress their grievances. When we have said thus much 
in his praise, we have said all that justice requires, or truth permits. It is 
indeed impossible to suppose that he was insincere in his zeal for religion. 
But as his religion was of the most corrupt kind, it served to increase the 
natural depravity of his disposition ; and not only allowed, but even prompt- 
ed him to commit the most odious and shocking crimes. Although a prince 
in the bigoted age of Philip might be persuaded that the interest of religion 
would be advanced by falsehood and persecution ; yet it might be expect- 
ed, that, in a virtuous prince, the sentiments of honour and humanity would 
on some occasions, triumph over the dictates of superstition : bat of t^s 
triumph, there occurs not a single instance in the reign of Philip ; v^^ 
without hesitation^ violated his most sacred obligations as oflen as rel^^ 
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o Amoiig these was the wife ef Antonio Perez. 

p Mini^na, Mb. x. c«p. j^in Thutnus, lib. cxx. sect. xiv. 
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afforded hirii a pretence ; and under that pretence exercised for many ^^^^ 
years the most unrelenting cruelty, without reluctance or remorse. His 
ambition, which was exorbitant ; his resentment, which was implacable ; 
his arbitrary temper, which would submit to no control ; concurred with 
his bigoted zeal for the Catholic religion, and carried the sanguinary spirit, 
which that religion was calculated to inspire, to a greater height in Philip, 
than it ever attained in any other prince of that, or of any former or suc- 
ceeding age. 

Some historians have distinguished this prince by the title of Philip the 
Prudent 4, and have represented him as the wisest, as well as the most reli- 
gious prince, that ever filled the Spanish throne. But it is questionable, 
whether he be entitled to praise on account of his prudence, any/nore than 
on account of his religion In the beginning of his reign, he discovered 
great caution in his military enterprises ; and, on some occasions, made 
even greater preparations than were necessary to insure success. But his 
ambition, his resentment, and his abhorrence of the Protestants were too 
Tiolent to suffer him to act conformably to the dictates of sound policy and , 
prudence. He might have prevented the revolt of his Dutch and Flemish 
subjects, if, afler the reformation in the Netherlands was suppressed by the 
dutchess of Parma, he had lefl the reins of government in the hands of 
that wise princess, and had not sent so odious a tyrant as the duke of Alva 
to enslave them. He might, afler the defeat of the prince of Orange, 
have rivetted the chains of slavery about their necks, and gradually accus- 
tomed them to the yoke ; if, by engaging in too many expensive enterprises, 
be had not exhausted his exchequer, and made it in some measure neces- 
sary for Alva to impose the taxes of the tenth and twentieth pennies, for 
the maintenance of his troops. He might, through the great abilities of 
the duke of Parma, have again reduced the revolted provinces to obe- 
dience, if he had not conceived the wild ambitimi of subduing England and 
acquiring the sovereignty of France. His armies, in the latter part of his 
reign, were never sufficiently numerous to execute the various enterprises 
which he undertook ; yet they were much more numerous than he was 
able to support. Few years past in which they did not mutiny for want of 
pay. And Philip suffered greater prejudice from the disorders aed de- 
vastation which ^is own troops committed, than he received from the arms 
of his enemies. Against his attempts on England and France, his wisest 
counsellors remonstrated in the strongest terms. And prudence certainly 
required that, previously to any attack upon the dominions of others, he 
should have secured possession of his own. Yet so great was his illusion, 
that rather than delay the execution of those schemes which his resent- 
ment and ambition had suggested, he chose to run the risk of losing the 
fruits of all the victories which the duke of Parma had obtained ; and 
having left defenceless the provinces which had submitted to his authority, 
he thereby afforded an opportunity to the revolted provinces of establishing 
their power, on so firm a foundation, as could not be shaken by the whole 
itrengthof the Spamish monarchy, exerted against itformore than fiily years'. 

q Eldiiereto. 

r By his first wife, Mary of Portugal, Philip had no other issue bat Don Carlos ; and by * 
his ^oond, Mafy of England, he had none. Isabella, daughter of UeMy II. of France, 
bore him two daughters Isabella Clara-Eugenia, and Catherine ; the former of whom ws» 
married to the archduke Albert ; and the latter to Emanuel Philibert, dnke of Savour. 
His fourth wife, Anne of Austria, daughter ot the emperor Ferdhumd, and of Philip's ewv 
sister Mary, brought him three sons and one daughter, wlio aU died youngs except Phil^ who 
sueteeded him. 

If the reader incline to enter more particularly into the private lile and diavaeter ef 
Philipt than has been thought proper in the genenil history of hts reiga^,.he will meet with 
several interesting anecdotes, in the prince of Oraoge's Apqlof^s of whi^ $m ihitMetia- 
subjoined. 
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PHILIP'S PROSCRIPTION. 



J^HE prince of Orangie begun his Apo]oKT» wbiob it addretted to tbe confederated 
Stately with observing, tbtt beiDg eonaeiout of having devoted bis life and fortune to the ^^ 
aervie6 of the Netherlands, it aflbrded him great joj to reflect upon the testimony ^ren to 
his fidelity and zeal, in that barbaroos Proscrintion which had been published against hira by 
the king of Spain. ** I have reason likewise,'' continued he, *< to rejoice at the oppoHOBitf 
which is thus presented to me, to vindicate my conduct from those malignaut impotatiooi, 
which have been oast upon it by certain ignoble hirelings ; snd which are repeated and set 
forth in the blaekest colours in this Proscription. For I am not accused at this tune by a^y of 
'those obscure libellers, to whom 1 have ever thought it beneath my dignity to repty { but ly 
a great and powerful prince, who injtends, through my sidei^ to wound, and if poasiblclB^es- 
titiy, the cmifedomcy* I can with' confidence appeal to you, who are well aequamlad with 
my past Ufa, whether it has ever been my practice, either to ' 



my past Ufa, whether it has ever been my practice, either to praise myself or to < 
othen. And I must Bkewise appeal to you and to the worid, whether now, when I am ] 
of ingratitude, infidelity, and hypocrisy, compared to a Judas and a Cain, called a rebel, a tsM- 
tor, a disturber of the public peace, and an enemy to mankind ; and when both pecomarr sad 
hononu y re w ards are promised to those who shall slay or murder me ; whether after tills Ae 
duty which I owe to myself, and to yau who have reposed in me such unlimited confidcasc, 
does not call upon me to say what I can consistently with truth, to prove the maieeaad 
falsehood of my accuser ? If you know his representation of my conduct to be just, you wil 
abut your ears against the defence which I am about to offer ; but if you have kix>wn lae 
from my youth to be more faithful, and chaste, and virtuous, than the autlior of this infimost 
Proscription, I ihdl expect that you will attend favourably to what I shall advance, and^ 
liverjkidgment in vindication of my integrity and innocence. 

*.* The &rst erime of which I am accused in this Proscription, is ingratitude ; nod «ie* 

eital is made.of fiivoors bestowed on me by the king himself, and the emperor his Either $t» 

. the latter of whom, it is said, 1 owed my succession to the late prince of Orange ; Ba4 *» the 

former my having been admitted into the order of the Golden Fleece, and appointed • « 



aellor of State, and governor of the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht* and Boifua*. 
** No man respecU more than I do the memory of the emperor, and I I'efleet witk MP 
■atis&ction on the many proofs of attachment which I received from him. But the tiecesi^ 
which I am laid under to vindicate my character, obliges me to observe, that of the sect » 
favours which are objected to mC) 1 nevec received an j from the emperor, hot oa the«siM 
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(raty soflered great Iom and iirejodiee in hit tenriee. With retpeet to mj raeoeanon to 
the inheritance bequeathed tn me by my conain, the late prince ot Orange, it is impotiible "^ 
to conceive any groand for alleging that I wai at all indebted for it to the emperor. My right to 
that inheriunoe wat indispaUble j nor was there ever any prinee or private peraon, who pr«« 
tended to call in quetiion iu validity. Would not the emperor have been justly accused of ty- 
rannjr and injustice, if he had prevented me from enjoying it ? And does my accuser reckon 
ir an insunce ef goodness in a prince, merely not to defraud and oppress' his faithful sub- 
jects I 

^ " All Europe knows what important services the emperor received from the prince my 
kinsman; who commanded his armies, extended his dominions, and died at his feet Had 
the emperor eniployed his power to disappoint the last will of one who had served him with 
so much fidelity and success, would he not have involved bis name in perpetual infamy ? Be- 
sides, that even although he had inclined to act a part so unworthy of his character, yet of 
the most valuable part of that inheritance he could not have deprived me, as it lies within the 
territory of the king of France, on whom alone I depend for the secure possession of it. But 
even allowing that what is said of my obligations to the emperor were troe, yet the king of 
Spain is sorely not entitled to reproach me with it ; who, in contempt of all law and justice, 
has, to the utmost of his power, endeavoured to deprive tee of the inheritance in question, 
and rendered ineffectual that kindness of the emperor, for my unmindfulness of which he ac- 
cuses me of ingi*atitude. 

'* Gratitude, in the opinion of this prinee, ought not to be confined to tlie person by whom 
favours have been bestowed, but ought to extend likewise to his descendants : and it is be- 
cause i have opposed the son, whose father was my benefactor, that 1 am deemed ungrateful. 
Let him apply this eolden rule to his owii conduct, as he has applied it to mine ; and he will 
then perceive which of us is guil^ of ingratitude. Maximilian was the first of the family of 
Austria, who came into the Netherlands. And no person acquainted with history is igno- 
rant of the important obligations which that emperor received from my kinsman count ^el- 
bert of Nassau ; by whom he was powerfully supported against Lewis the eleventh of France ; 
by whom the people who had rebelled against bim were aubdued ; and by whom likewise he 
recovered his liberty, of which the iealous^ of the Flemings had deprived him. Need 1 
mention what every body knows, of the service performed to the late emperor Charles, by . 
count Henry Nassau my uncle, who was in reali^ the person that prevailed with the electors 
to confer upon him the Imperial crown ? Was it not by the bravery of Ren^, prinee of Orange, 
that the emperor subdued die dutchy of Guelderland ; and by that of Philibert, that he gained 
possession of Lombardy and Naples, and the person of the pope, and the city and state of 
Home ? And will his son pretend to reproach the memory of these great men, by boasting of 
his father's kindness, in suflering justiee to be done to their kinsman ? Am I not authorised 
from the few facts which I have mentioned, to assert, that had it not been for the houses ot 
Orange and Nassau, which I have the honour to represent, my defamer could not have put so . 
many pompous titles, as are inserted in the beginning of his Proscription ? 

'* By what I have said, I would not be understood to disclaim every kind of obligation to 
the emperor. I shall for ever retain a grateful remembrance of the^ honour which he did 
me, when, after having taken upon himself the inspection of mr education, and kept roe nine 
years about his person, he gave me the important charge of all his ordnance in the Nether- 
lands : «nd in my absence, without any application made in my behalf, in contradiction to the 
representations of his courtiers, and in preference to many officers of great experience, ap* 
pointed me commander in chief of his army, at the age of twenty-one. I reflect with gra- 
titude on that testimony of regard, with which he honoured me at the time of his resigna- 
tbn, when having sent for me from the camp, he gave me a pnUie proof of his affection, by 
placing me next him, and leaning upon me, to support him under the fatigue of that solem- 
nity. I know likewise, that he meant to give me a further proof of his regard, when he im« 
posed upon me the irksome task of carrying; the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand. But 
will my enemies pretend to assert, either that I shewed myself unworthy of these honours, or 
that my interest and fortune were promoted by them ? Uid the troops, when I commanded 
them, suffer any repulse or damage ? On the contrary, although the plague raged among 
them, and I had two of the ablest generals of the age, the duke de Nevers and the admiral 
Coli|;n]r, for my opponents; I kept them at bay, and fortified the towns of Charlemont and 
Philipville, in spite of dieir most vigorous endeavours to prevent me. While the services 
whicn I performed corresponded to the trust reposed in me, I can affirm with troth, that 
honour was the only acquisition which I derived from the favour that was shewn me. Frpm / 
the chamber of accounts it will appear, that I never received any pecuniary recompense for 
my services. I am able to prove by the most incontestible evidence, that iny unavoida- 
ble expense as genera], added to the expense of my embassy into Germany, and that which 
I incurred, when the king required me to receive and entertain the numerous foreign no- 
bility,* who crowded to congratulate him on his accession, amounted to no less than one mil- 
lion five hundred fhousand florins. And to indemnify me for this expense^ what return did I 
receive from the king, who now accuses me of ingratitude ? Having, with the emperor's con- 
sent, begun to assert my claim to the lordship of Chatel Bellin, before the supreme court of 
justice at Mechlin ; when the counsellors had rmstered their opinion, and on the day when 
they were to have pronounced sentence in myiavo«r, this King, whohad just sworn to go- 
vern us according to the laws, dkl, in violatkm of these laws, interpose his arbitrary powel*, 
and forbid the judges to proceed $ nor since that time, have they been ever permitted to do 
xne justice. 
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liMu '^ When whit I hate Mid thatt be coniideredf tbe gof eMimeiitfl whieh were bestowed' 
^^ on roe wUi not appear to be more than was due for the ■enricet whieh 1 have performed ; 
nor more than an adeqimte oompenntioo for that extraordinary expense, whieh these aer- 
Tiees had cost me. Hud the King allowed me to remain in poss^sioo ot these government^ 
he might liave had some reason for reproaching me ; although it was not in realitjr to him I 
was indebted for them, but to the emperor, by whom it was determined they ahould be ooo^ 
ferred upon me, before his d<^arture from the Netherlands. But anee my aceoser bashi- 
boured to expel me from them ; since he has. to the utmost of his power, deprived me of mj 
possessions, besides carrying off my son to Spain, in contempt of the privileges of this oountry, 
which he had sworn to preserve inviolate, because I would not lend myself a wiUing inatm- 
ment of his oppression ; after this. I say, is he entitled to accuse me of ingratitude ? 

** Nor is there any hctter ground for his accusation, that I hiive violated the all^;ianoe^ 
which I owed him as my sovereign. Though 1 have reiected his authority, yet 1 have dose 
nothing more than was done by his ancestor, Albert duke of Austria, the lounder of his ^ini- 
iy, agfnst my ancestor, the emperor Adolphus of Nassau. And besides this, I riioukl 
gladly know by what title my accuser possesses his Castilian dominions ? Did not his prede- 
cessor Uennr of Uastde, a bastard, rise in rebellion against his brother Pedro, his lavfiri 
sovereign, whom he kille<l with his own tiand ? And is not Philip the lineal heir of that usur- 
per } It may be said, that Pedro was a tyrant, and therefore justly dethroned and shun. And 
may not the same plea be offered in excuse for the part which I have acted ' May it not he 
said with truth of Philip, that his conduct has been that of a cruel tyrant ; and that the cruel- 
ties exercised by Pedro, were much less shocking ami horrible, than thtiae which have been 
perpetrated by the duke of Alva and bis associates ? I must farther observe, that as king of 
Spain. I owe him no submission, but only as duke of Brabant. And as be is duke of that 
province, I, by reason of the baronies which I hold there, am one (ji the prmcipal me mbe i ^ 
of it But he has forgotteti the conditions on which he i-eceived this dukedom. He has for- 
^jotteo the solemn oath which he took to ^^reserve our privileges ; and that it is an-ezpress 
article of the compact betwixt os, that if he (kW in his engagements, our obligation to obey 
him as our sovereiea shsll cease. All Europe has witnessed his open contempt of these en- 
gagement^ All Europe wil| bear me witness when I aayt that not a aingle prhril^e oatft 
bot every privilege of which we boasted and which he had sworn to maintain, has been vio- 
lated ; and not in a ainsle instance only, but m a thousand instances. In my own person, as I 
have already hinted« i have had ample experience of his lawless tyranny : my son, at an 
age when he was incapable of offending him, has been torn from me. AH my estates and 
^^oods have been conflacated ; and 1 myself declared a traitor and rebel, without any of those 
lorms of trial which the laws require ; and by whom ? By men of the lowest chus vested with 
his auihonty, by pettifoggers, and others too mean to be employed as pages, by one who 
holds the rank, whjch I have lone held in the Netherlands, I do not deny, that at his acces> 
sion I took the customary oath of allegiance ; but the tie on me to yield obedience and that 
on him to afford protection, were mutual ; and it is a dictate of common senae. that in oblige 
lions of this sort, the failure of either party sets the other free from his engagements. 

*' But even if I had not received any personal injury, I should have thought myaeif iodis* 
pensably obliged to oppose the tyrannical measures which were pursued. For It is not the 
prince only who swears to maintain the fundamental hiws. The same oath is reouired of 
the nobles, and of all who are admitted into public employments. By this oath I was 
strictly bound to do every thing in my power to rescue my fenow*citizens from the oppres- 
sions under which they groaned, and, had 1 not done what ray enemy complains of, I ^oirid 
have been justiv chargeable with the crime, of which all the woild knows that he has been 
guilty, a breach of the most sacred and solemn obligation. 

** To this imputation, I know that his partisans are ready to reply, that although he swore 
at his accession to maintain our privileges, yet the pope had granted him a dispensation from 
his oath. 1 leave it to divines and othei*s, better acquainted than I am with reTig^<ms con- 
troversies, to determine, whether this arrogance of the pope, in assuming power to set men free 
fr(An the obligation of an oath, be not an impious encroachment on the prerogative dT 
Heaven, and 1 leave it to them to determine, whether this pretension is not destructive of 
faith among men, and subversive of society. 1 speak not therefore of the lawfulness of PiufipS 
conduct, after haviog obtained this boasted dispensation, but of his folly in applying for it. 
The tie between him and his subjects was strictly mutual ; and hj procurini; a dispeosatioa 
for himself, he at the same lime set me, and all his other subjects, U'ee from theei^ngeraeuts 
which we came under to yield him obedience. It is childish and trifling to say, that by means 
of the dispensation he is free, but that we who have not been dispensed with, are still as mudi 
bound as ever. For from the moment that hcconnders himself as disengag^ (by what means 
soever his obligation was di&solved), the condition on which we promised OM>edieiiee beiog 
removed, it must be absurd to reproach us with infidelity. 

*« I come now to that part of the Proscription, in which I am accused of having been the 
author of all the distui bances that have happened. With such of you as are old euoogh to 
remember the rise of these disturbances, there will be no need to defend myself agsunst so 
groundless an imputation \ but for the sake of tlK^e who were too young at that time to form 
a judgment of wW they saw, it is necessary I should give sonie account of those transucUons, 
which are so grossly misrepresented in this infamous proseriptionJ 

f No person aoc^uainted with the conduct of my accuser in his other dominions, or with 
the cruelties exercised in Granada, Mexico, and Peini, will be at a loss to aconunt for the 
oabmities with which the people of the Low-Countries have been overwhelmed. In the rcTt 
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begkiniiig of his reign, Iiis despotic temper was eonspicuoQS. The emperor liis father j^^ 
saw it with deep conoern, and ivhen the count de Bfjssut, and 1, and several others were 
present, he exhorted him to treat his Flemish subjects with greater moderation ; and foretold, 
that if the pride and arrogance of his Spanish counsellors were not restrained, the people «nf 
ihe Netherlands would ere long be excited to reirolt. Hut this wholesome couikcU had not the 
effect which the Emperor intended. His ton still consulted only with Spaniards ; he still fos- 
tered as much as ever his passion for arbitraty power ; and resolved, In contradiction to his inte- 
rest, if rightly understood, as well as to bis oath, to overturn our constitution. The condition 
annexed to your grant of the nine years supply, that the money should he disposed of by 
ypur own c6mmissioners, excited in him, ai»d in his eounseliers, the most hiveterate resent- 
raent I have been present when these counsellors, who knew well their master s sentiments, 
advised him to the pursuit of measures, by which you were all to have been adjudged to death. 
But it was by accident 1 came to know that these bloody councils had been adopted. From 
the French King's own mouth, when I resided at his court as an hostage, 1 learnt that a plan 
had been concerted with the duke of Alva, to extirpate fW>m France and the Netherlands all 
who were suspected of being favourably inclined to the reformed religion. 1 concealed from 
the French monarch my ignorance of the design ; and the indignation which it excited in me. 
By the intercession of the dutchess of Savoy, I obtamed leave to return into the Nether- 
lands, where (i deny it not, on the contrary 1 glory in it) 1 promoted with all ray influence 
that earliest request, which the States pf efcrrcd to the King for the removal of the Spanish 
troops. 

« I acknowledge, that amidst the numberless fhlsehoods with whieh this proscription is fill- 
ed, there is truth in another part of ^he charge which is laid against me I acknowledge, 
that after having remonstrated m vain to the dutchess of Parma, against the cruel and arbi- 
trary measures that were pursued ; being prompted by my dread of a civil war, by ray con- 
cern Ibr the calamities of the people, and by a sense of duty arising from the oath which I 
had sworn to maintain their rights, 1 called together the principal nobility, and attempted to 
open their eyes to the impending danger. 

<* I acknowledge likewise, that I approved of the supplication, which was presented by the 
ndbthty, against the placarts and executions. 1 am far from being either ashamed, or sorry, 
for the counsel which I gave. That supplication was not only the most moderate measure 
that could have been devised, but was strictly conformable to the eonstitution and practice of 
the Netherlands ; and happy had it been for the King, as well as for the people, had he com- 
plied with the request which it contained. 

•* With respect to that part of the proscription, in which my accuser reproaehes me, on ac- 
count of the favours which I have shewn to the* Protestants ; 1 confess, that before I embraced 
the reformed rehgion, I never hated those irho professed it Nor will this appear surprising, 
when it is considered that my mind had been early tinctured with its principles, and that my 
Ikther, who had established it in his dominions, lived and died in the profession of it. I confess, 
that even while, in consequence of my education at the emperor's court, I held the Catholic 
persuasion I always abhorred the barbarities which were exercised by the Popish inquisitors. 
X confess, that at the time of the King's departure from Zealand, when he commanded me to 
put to desth certain pei-sons attached to the Protestant faith, I refused to obey, and gave these 
persons private warning of the danger, to which they were exposed. I confess, that, in the 
Council of State, I made all the oppomion in my power tothe persecutions that were proposed ; 
partly from motives of compassion or humanity, partly from my conviction of the absurdity of 
punishing men for opinions which they could not change, when they did not disturb the public 
tranquillity; and partly from a persuasion, that the violent remedies employed were calculat- 
ed to disappoint the end in view. But while, for these reasons, I was from the beginning 
averse to persecution ; von all know that I had no concern, either in the introduction of the 
reformed religion into the Ketherlands, or in the rapid progress which it made during the go- 
vernment of the dutchess of Parma. You know, that at that time I possessed not the small^ 
est influenc6 with those, by whom it was introduced and propa^ted *, and you likewise know, 
that with regard to those disoixlers, into which the Protestants suffered their zeal to betray 
them, 80 far from giving them my countenance or approbation, I exerted my authority to re- 
strain them ; I punished the perpetrators with severity, and have lieen, on account of the ri- 
gour which 1 exercised, by many among the Protestants, most cruelly cahimniated and de- 
famed. 

*' 1 hope to be excused, on this occasion, for observing that there is one circumstance in the 
proscription, that gives me pleasure. Notwithstanding the malice and rancour, and contempt 
of truth which my accuser has discovered, there is one crime, often laid to' the charge of the 
governors of provinces, of which he has not ventured to accuse me ; I mean that of avarice, 
or the embezzlement of the public money. Of this despicable crime, indeed^ I have been 
accused by some unknown persons, in certain defamatory writings that have been circulated. 
But from the silence observed on this head by my inveterate enemy, these libellers may see the 
folly, as well as falsehood, of their insinuations. To you there can be no occasion to vindicate 
my conduct. I give thanks to God, that I learnt, at an early period, of how much consequence 
it was for one who governs a free people, not only to preserve himself untainted, but even to 
keep himself free from the suspicion of corruption. And you know, that on this account I 
have constantly declined taking any charj^e of the public money ; and from the beginning of 
ray administration, have transferred both the collection and distribution of it to others. 

'* I am accused in the proscription, of having practised to return into Holland, by undertake 
ing to defend the people from the tax of the tenth penny, which) it is said, was imposed upon 
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11,0, them by the d«ke of Alva, vilboat the Kiog't cooient ; and 1 am accnaed likewise of 
having peraeeated and expelled the CathoUca. If, 1^ practising, my accuser means that 
I toHcited for liberty to returo, there is as Uule truth in thia, as in his other assertions. I my. 
w^ was moat earnestly sobeited ; aad i am ready to shew letters which I received, nm oair 
from the governors of towns, bat from the citizeDS, intreating me to come and deUver tbem 
from the tyranny of the Spaniards. And, in complying, with these enU'eaties, what did I do 
that my du^ did not require from me ? I attempted to deliver from shivery, the provinees 
which had been eommitttd to my care ; whose Uberties 1 bad sworn to maintain ; and of the 
right to govern which the King had no power, without the consent of the Sutes» to deprive me. 

" No part of thia proteription gives me gretter surprise, than that in which I am accused of 
persecution It Is impoasihliB but evea the Romanists theinsel ves must bear witness to the false- 
hood of ao injurious an imputation. No person in the Netherlands can be ignorant, that &r 
from employing rigour, I have often argued and remonstrated against it, and have promoted 
lenity in the treatment of the Catholies to the utmost of m^ power. Of this, even my accuser 
himself seems to make an indirect acknowledsement I feigned, he says, that the perseeotioe 
of the Catholies displeased me. But bow does he know that I feigned i Have not my ac- 
tions been at all times open i Why does he not judge from them of my intention I ^ver 
had one perton less ground for aocusing another of anv crime, than my accuser has to east 
on me the imputation of hvpocrisy. Dkl I, either before, or at the time when he confetred 
these obligatiooa upon me, for whtch he has reproached me with ingratitude { did I ever o&r 
the incense of flattery, either, to himself or to the dutchess of Parma, or his toola and eaafi* 
dents in the council ? On the contrary, did I not openly, and witliout diwiiae, eoodema die 
measures which he had dictated, and which they pursued ? Was it possible for me to ipeak 
more plainly than I did, or to give a clearer testimony of my aversion to his deaigoa, thaa fay 
desiring him, as I did frequently, to suffer me to resign my governments, because it was notia 
my power to yield liim the obedience which he required ? Such was my eonduet before mv 
departure into Germany ; and since that time, is there a single step of my eondoot that will 
^mit of the interpretatioa of hypocrisry ? Did I not openly sohcit aid from the Gcrmaa 
princes to oppose him ? Have I not raised armies against him ; taken towns which he pos- 
sessed ; i*epulsed his forces, and expelled him utterly Irom at least two of the provinces, over 
which he tyrannized ? Is there any thing in this that can be termed hypocrisy ? 

'< But my accuser will not find it so easy to vindicate his own conduct from thia odious im- 
putation. Read ray defence which I published some ^ears ago ; and you will perceive tc 
which of us belong the api>ellation of hypocrite and deceiver, in that defence, there are co- 
pies of letters which I received from him^ filled with professions of friendship and regard, at 
the very time when, as appears from the sequel, he haid doomed me to destructioo. 

*' But why should I expect to be dealt with eqniubly, by one whose oonscieoce aiJows him 
to affirm, that his minister the duke of Alva imposed the tax of the tenth peony, and urged 
the levying of it with such inflexible obstinacy, without his authority or conaent \ Is It credi- 
ble that one who knew this King's temper so well as Alva, and who had ever ahewn the giresiest 
•olioitude to please him, would have presumed, by a measure so tyrannical and unprecedented, 
to run the risk of kindling a civil war ? Or, if this wary Spaniard was in reality so rash and 
presumptuous, can it be believed by any person who considers the important eonseqoenca with 
which his rashness and presumption were attended, that the King would not, long ere dais 
time, have disavowed him, and made him feel the weight of his displeasure ? Was not Alva 
punished for ordering his son to marry his cousin, rather than anoUier woman, whom he had 
debauched under a promise of marriage ? Was not this old servant bani^ed for thia veaisl 
transgression, from his master's presence, and thrown into prison, from whieh he would cever 
have been delivered, if one better qualified to tyrannise over the Portuguese could have bee« 
found in Spain ? And what opinion roust we form of a King, who, for thia private oftnee, 
could punish an ancient friend and servant with so much severity ; while, notwithatandmg ^ 
crime of treason, the most public and notorious, and productive of the most dreadfuleSnl. 
ties to his faithfol subjects, he not only sufiered him to pass uapunished, but received him ^tk 
open arms, and loaded him with honours ? After thii^ will he still employ the Umgnage i(a 
good King, and boast of his affection for his people ?*' 

In a great part of what remains of this Apology, the prince of Orange entera into a ddttl 
•f the transactions recorded in the preceding histo^. I shall therefore pass over thia, and set 
before the reader what relates to the reproach, which Philip casts on William'a marriage wiA 
the daughter of the duke de Mootpensier, who was the princess of Orange at the nme af 
publishing the proscription. 

•* My accuser," continues he, << is not satisfied with saving every thing that can hiaekcn mj 
character, and render it odius to the world ; but he has likewise attempted to taint the bonoar 
of my wU'e. He says, « that I have infamously married a reUgioos woman, solemnly bleased 
bv the hands of the bishop, in contradiction to the laws of Christianity, and of the Romish 
church, and tliat I di<I so whilst my marriage subsisted with another woman." Thou^ tUt 
assertion were strictlv true, it would ill become this incestuous and adnlterous King to aecnse 
me. But yon know that it is entirely without foundation. My marriage with my former wife, 
now dead, did not subsist, and the ground o£ her divorce was approved even by the doetors of 
the Roman church ; and by those illustrious princes to whom she was allied. My preaeet ^fe 
was not, even by the rules of the popish church, a religious woman, in the sense made by my 
•^accuser. The duke of Montpensier. ray father-in-law, who is sincerely attached to the Ca- 
tholic communion (not as cardinal Granvelle, and other Spanish ministers, ftom interest, hot 
fj-om principle and conviction), spared no pains to pot the lawfulnesi of his daughter's mar- 
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riage beyond dbobt or eontroversy. He found it the dear opinion, not only of the prin- j^^q^ 
ctpal persons in the ptirtiament of Paris, but of several bishops and dootors whom he con- 
sulted, that even if a,promise of celibacy had been given by my iiifi^ yet, in consideration of 
her youtli, it would not have been binding, as it would have been contrary to the rules of the 
Gallican church, to the decrees of the high court of justice in France, and even to Uie ordi- 
nanaes of the councils of Trent, to which my adversary pays such unlimited submission. He 
likewise found, that in reality no such promise was ever made ; that sundry protestations had 
been taken, to prevent any person from imagining that his daughter ever intended to take the 
vow i and that, even in her absence, the most undeniable evidence of this had been produced. 

*' I said before, that although my marriage were not so unexceptionable as yon see it i», 
even by the principles of the church of Rome, it would ill become my accuser to raproach 
me on account of it. He seems not to have remembered the common maxim, that whoever 
ventures to accuse another, ought to be well assured that he himself is innocent And yet is 
not this King, who has endeavoured to stigmatise my lawful marriage with infamy, the husband 
of his own niece ? It will be said by his partisans, that he previously obtained a dispensation 
lirom the pope.* But does not the voice of nature cry aloud against such an incestuous con- 
junction ? And in order to make room for this marriage, is it not true, that he put to death his 
former wife, the mother of his children, the daughter and sister of the kings of France ? I 
say not this, prompted by my resentment, rashly and at random. I assert, that in France 
there is evidence of the hornd deed of which I now accuse him. 

*< It was not a single murder that was perpetrated for the sake of this extraordinary mar- 
riage. His son too, his only son, was sacrificed, in order to furnish the pope with a pretext 
for so unusual a dispensation ; which was granted, in order to prevent the Spanish monarchy 
from being left without a male-heir. This was the true cause of the death of Don Carlos, 
against whom some misdemeanours were alleged ; but not a single crime sufi*(uent to justify 
his condemnation, much less to vindicate a father for imbruing his hands in the blood of his 
son. And if Don Carlos wt^ in reality guilty of crimes deserving death, ought not an apppeal 
to have been made to us, his future subjects I Did the right of judging, and pronouncing sen- 
tence of death against the heir of such extensive dominions, belong to Spanish friars and in- 
quisitors, the obsequious slaves of the father's tyranny ? 

" But perhaps this good king made conscience of leaving for his heir a prince, whom he 
knew to be born in unlawful wedlock. For Philip's marriage with the mother of Don Carlos 
uras not less contrary to the laws of God and man, than that other of which I have already 
spoken. At the very time when he espoused the princess of Portugal, the mother of Carlos, 
his marriage subsisted with Isabella Osorio, bjr whom he had two sons, Pedro and Bemadino ; 
a marriage brought about by Ruo Gomez de Silva, prince of Evoli, to which that nobleman was 
indebted for his power and greatness. And besides, is it not well known that this King lived in 
"^tnal adultery with another woman, the lady Euphrasia ? Did he not compel the prince of 
^^0aki to take tliat lady for his wife, when she was big with child by himself? And while it 
has been affirmed with certainty, that that unhappy man was taken on by poison ; do not even 
the Spanish courtiers ascribe his death to the.gnef which he conceived from the affit>nt to 
which he was obliged to submit, and the cruel necessity imposed on him, of acknowledging for 
his heir the adulteh>us bastard of ^another ? Such, and so chaste has been the conduct of this 
King, who has the assurance to calumniate my lawful mairiage as a violation of the sacred laws 
of ohastityw 

<* But i shall hasten to conclude this Apology, after offering some remarks eoncernine; the 
nature of the sentence that has been pronounced against me. It is in this part of the edictfof 
proscription, that the compiler, whether the King himself, or some ignoble instrument of his 
tyranny, has employed all the thunder and lightning of his eloquence. But I thank God, it 
intimidates me no more than the anathemas of Clement VII. intimidated my kinsman prince 
Philibert, when he besieged and took the pontiff' prisoner in his castle of St Angelo, after the 
proofs which I have given, that I fear not all the power which my. adversary is possessed of; 
and after contending for so many ^ears against his best generals, with numerous armies under 
their command, it was weak in him to expect to frighten me with the high soundine terms of 
this proscription. I have less reason now, than formerly, to dread the attempts of those absn- 
done<l wretches whom he has endeavoured to instigate against me. For, l>un not ignorant, 
thfit before this time he has bargained with poisoners. and other murderers,^ deprive me of 
xny life. He has now given me a pubhc warning of his bloody design. And with the divinat 
aisistaoce. and the vigilance of my friends, I trust, that, notwithstanding his diaboliciil roaclS- 
nations, my life shall be preserved so k>ng as the prosperity and interest of this people, to 
^whose service I have devoted it, shall require. 

** My confi^^nce on this head is greatly augmented by reflecting «»P<»n the indignation, which 
I cannot doubt will be generally excited by that extraordinary method of proceeding against 
me, which my adversary has adopted For there is no*. ' «"» persuaded, a nation or prince 
in Euroiie, by whom it will not be thought diaho«o«rable and barbarous, thus publicly to au- 
ihorize and encourage murder ; except *»«« Spaniards and their King, who have been long 
estranged from every sentiment of honour and humanity. In having recourse to private assas- 
sinations against a declared •a<l open enemy, does not this mighty moiwroh confess his despair 
'of being able to subdae me by force of arms ? Does he not give a testimony in my beh$jf, and 
<iiscov«v ibart he dreads the efforts which 1 may make against h>*^ ^ Is it not weak ana mean^ 
to make publicly so pusillanimous an acknowledgment ? B*« the weakness and meanness <i 
bis conduct is not greater than the absurdity of his ch?»*f o» ***« rewards which he holds forth 
to those who Aall execute his bloody purpos?. ^^^ "^ " "^ot money only that he offers them. 
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bot nobUlly ftod honour ; as if a regard tQ hononr oooUl ioflneoee a man capable of perpe- 
tratJog a ae«d heM_ in universal detestation. And if any person ahready possessed of 
nobility were to poUutukiaelf by so fool an aottt^ny would not bjs nobility from that moment 
be annihilated } Woul^Rall society and connection with him be held dbhonoorable ? 

my adfersary fiimself seems to have been in some measare sensible of the truth of 
this, and therefore he addresses himself more particularly to criminals and malefactors, as 
thoM who are most likely to comply with his request <* And in order,** says he, ** that hu 
destraotion may be the more effbctually and speedily accomplished, we, destroos of punishing 
vice, and rewarding Tirtue, promise on the word of a king» and as the minister of God, that if 
any person shall be foond possessed of oonrage and public spirit sufficient to animate htm to 
the execution of this decree, and to free us from the aforesaid pest of society, we: sbali ordeir 
to be d^vered to him, either in land or money as he shall incline, the sum of twenty-five 
thousand crowns ; and if he shall have committed any crime, however enormous, we pit>mise 
tQbgnmt bim our royal pardon ; and if he be not already noble, we hereby confer nobility u^on 
hisa, and likewise on all those who shall aid and assist mm/* Is not this, in plain terms, cdU 
ing on eveiT desperate wretch, every outcast from society, to assist him in the ^ceeution of 
his design ? No crime, however enormous, bat shall be pardoned ; no criminal, however de- 
testable, but shall be crowned with honour. Does this king deserve the title which he assumes, 
of a minister of God, who thus confounds the distinotion between vice and virtue ; and thus 
publicly avows his willingness to bestow the highest rewards and honours upon men defiled 
with the most abominabte crimes ? Have I not ground to rejoice in being persecuted by one 
whose conscience allows him to have recourse tu such unhallowed means? And la not such de- 
pravity of aentiraent in my accuser, a testimoiiy in behalf of my integrity. 

" I have now said aU that seems necessary to vindicate my ciniraoter from thoae false asper- 
sions which wgt thrown upon it in this proscription. Many things which I might have said, I 
have purposely omitted. Had I descended to a particidar aceount of the cruelty, accompanied 
with a contempt of the must sacred obligations, which nai been exercised by my accuser over 
Ibis unhappy people, i should never have come to a eonclu8ion« But with you there eiin be 
no occasioo for givine a more particular detail. You have been spectators-of the horrid,SGene; 
and have bom your share of those oppressions, which would fall to be deseribed. < 

«( But before I conclude^ I roust intreat you to reflect seriously upon tbe^?ana to which 

our enemy finds it necessary to have recourse, in oroer to aecomplidi his designs. This in- 

famotis proscription, joined to the paitis which he and his mmisters continually employ to 

Mireate divisions among the provinces, shews clearly (hat he now despairs of ensUving us by 

force of arms, while we remain nnited. 

*< It is indeed against me chiefly, at this time, that his designs are directed. ** Were I re- 
moved," he says, *< either by death or banishment, tranquillity would be restored." You will 
easily conceive what tranquillity he means, if you call to mind ]^nr condition, h^ore I returM^^ 
into the Metheriands, when you groane<1 under the tvranny of the duke of Alva. W ^^IB 
heaven that by my banishment or death you oouid be defivered from your calaauties! BrT^^ 
enemy sboold not, in that case, find it necessary to emptoy poisoners and assassins to destroy 
me. You all know how often I have exposed myself to danger in your defence. I leave it to 
yon, to whom alone it belongs, to determme, whether my life and presence be repugnant or 
conducive to the interest of the provinces. To you only, and not to the King o^ Spain, I am 
accountable for my conduct You have full authority (and I pledge myself to submit to it) to 
dispose, as yon shall incfine, either of my person or of my life. Interpose that authority with 
which I acknowledge you to be invested, and give orders either for my departure firom among 
you, or for my deau ; if you judge either the one or the other for the graend good. But If, 
on the contrary, my past conduct has convinced ^ou, as I trust it has, of the sincerity of mj 
zeal and attachment ; or if my long experience gives you confidence m my aUlity for conduct- 
ing ^our affairs, I shall still continue to employ in your service, the talents which 1 possen, 
hoping that you will listen to the earnest exhortations which 1 have given you, to maintam 
harmony and concord in the state ; and exert yonrselves strenuously for the defence of this 
people, whom you have undertaken to protect; depending on the favwir of the Almighty, 
that your endeavours for this end shall be attended with success." 
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